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PREFACE. 


THE  Grammar  now  offered  to  the  English  Public  is  de- 
signed both  for  the  beginner  and  for  the  more  advanced 
student.  To  the  former,  a  few  observations  on  the  right 
mode  of  using  it,  may  not  be  superfluous. 

Among  the  various  methods  of  learning  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, that  of  beginning  to  read  (and  to  speak,  if  there  is 
an  opportunity  for  it),  after  a  short  grammatical  prepara- 
tion, seems  to  be  not  only  the  most  agreeable,  but  the  most 
expeditious.  To  learn  a  number  of  minute  rules  and  ex- 
ceptions at  a  time  when  the  student  is  yet  unable  to  form, 
or  even  to  understand,  a  short  simple  sentence,  can  have 
no  other  effect  than  that  he  will  half  forget  them  before 
they  can  be  applied.  For  the  general  principles  of  a  lan- 
guage, like  all  generalization,  can  engage  attention,  and  be 
fully  understood,  only  in  as  far  as  they  explain  and  classify 
particulars  with  which  we  are  previously  acquainted.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  best  preparation,  both  for  understanding  and 
remembering  a  rule,  is  to  have  previously  felt  its  want,  so 
that  on  receiving  it  we  at  once  see  its  practical  utility.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  first  use  to  be  made  of  grammar 
should  be  a  selection  of  those  rules  and  tables  which  imme- 
diately lead  to  reading  and  speaking,  and  which  the  learner 
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may  generally  be  supposed  to  understand  from  the  gram- 
mar of  his  own  language.  The  term  "selection"  is  advisedly 
used  here ;  for  the  rules  and  tables  in  question  are  so  few, 
that  however  short  a  grammar  may  be,  it  must  necessarily 
contain  more  than  is  in  the  first  instance  required.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  begin  reading  without  any  preparatory 
instruction,  and  to  have  to  find  out  all  the  accidents  of 
words  and  their  imports  as  well  as  one  can,  is,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  not  the  shortest  way  of  acquiring  a  language. 
Surely,  for  the  mere  remembering  of  variable  words,  we 
must  be  able  to  ascertain  their  grammatical  root,  if  we  are 
not  to  commit  to  memory  all  the  various  forms  of  the  same 
word. 

In  application  of  these  remarks  to  the  present  work,  the 
beginner  is  advised,  after  making  himself  acquainted  with 
the  leading  rules  of  pronunciation,  to  learn,  1 .  the  declen- 
sion of  the  definitives  (§  29,  30) ;  2.  the  table  of  personal 
pronouns  (p.  121) ;  3.  the  conjugation  of  the  regular 
verbs  (§  77)  5  4.  that  portion  of  the  principles  of  the  irre- 
gular conjugation  in  §  83.  which  is  printed  in  a  larger  type, 
together  with  the  explanation  of  the  list  of  irregular  verbs 
in  §  85.  The  list  itself  is  intended  rather  for  reference 
than  to  be  learned  by  rote ;  as  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
all  the  irregular  verbs  can  be  acquired  only  by  reading. 
The  classification  of  them  in  §  86,  and  the  table  in  Obs.  2 
of  the  same  section,  will  be  found  of  more  immediate  use ; 
the  former  for  speaking,  the  latter  in  reading.  The  learner 
should  then  study  §  89,  with  the  observations  in  the  same 
section  on  the  position  of  the  verb  and  of  its  component 
parts.  These  observations,  though  strictly  belonging  to 
syntax,  are  indispensable  for  understanding  the  conjuga- 
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tion  of  the  German  compound  verbs,  for  which  reason 
they  have  been  introduced  in  the  place  now  referred  to. 

If  the  speaking  German  is  the  immediate  object  of 
any  learner,  he  must  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
principal  rules  on  the  declension  of  nouns  (§  40,  44,  51) 
even  before  studying  the  irregular  verbs.  The  rules,  also, 
on  the  gender  of  nouns,  and  even  the  leading  rule  in  §  135, 
will  then  be  required  early.  For  mere  reading,  on  the 
contrary,  the  declension  of  substantives  and  adjectives 
may  be  learned  at  a  later  period,  as  their  inflections  are 
few  and  easily  understood,  so  that  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  them  is  not,  at  first,  indispensable. 

Provided  with  the  information  here  pointed  out  to  him, 
the  student  should  forthwith  commence  reading  some  easy 
book.  The  copious  table  of  contents  will  enable  him 
readily  to  find  the  particular  information  for  which,  in  the 
course  of  his  reading,  he  may  have  occasion :  and  thus,  by 
consulting  the  Grammar  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
difficulties  which  will  from  time  to  time  occur,  he  will,  in 
a  great  measure,  have  become  familiar  with  its  more  im- 
portant parts  even  before  he  sets  about  the  regular  perusal 
of  it. 

As  of  common  origin  with  the  English,  as  a  language 
that  has  eminently  developed  its  native  capabilities,  and 
has  preserved  its  primitive  grammatical  forms  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  other  Teutonic  dialects,  the  German  is  also 
in  an  etymological  point  of  view  deserving  the  English 
student's  attention.  In  the  course  of  his  study  he  will 
often  observe  the  close  affinity  still  existing  between 
the  two  languages,  and  will,  perhaps  with  some  surprise, 
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perceive  how  little  time,,  conquest,  and  an  inundation  of 
foreign  words,  have  been  able  to  change  the  Teutonic 
character  of  the  English  language.  The  remarks  inter- 
spersed through  the  work,  pointing  out  the  analogies  of 
the  two  languages,  may  perhaps  in  this  respect,  interest 
the  inquiring  reader ;  though  most  of  them  are  introduced 
for  a  more  practical  purpose,  especially  the  greater  portion 
of  §  26*,  which  will  be  found  serviceable  towards  learning 
a  very  considerable  quantity  of  German  words, 

What  has  been  said  hitherto  refers  chiefly  to  the  most 
advisable  mode  of  using  this  Grammar.  Of  its  intrinsic 
value  it  is  not  for  me  to  judge.  That  it  is  not  a  mere  com- 
pilation will  easily  be  perceived :  some  parts  of  it  may, 
perhaps,  possess  an  interest  even  for  a  German  reader. 
But  the  great  object  of  the  work,  to  which  all  that  it  may 
contain  of  novelty,  either  in  matter  or  manner,  is  intended 
to  be  subservient,  is  the  facilitating  to  the  English  learner 
the  acquisition  of  the  German  language ;  an  aim  which, 
I  would  fain  hope,  the  book  will  be  found  in  a  considerable 
degree  to  attain. 


*  It  needs  hardly  to  be  expressly  mentioned,  that,  with  the  exception 
of  some  observations  and  notes,  the  remarks  of  that  section  are  taken 
principally  from  the  first  volume  of  the  justly  celebrated  Teutonic 
grammar  of  Dr.  Grimm. 


London,  December  1,  1841. 
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121-125.  Cases;  on  what  words  they  depend  (121). — NOMINATIVE 
(122);  verbs  with  two  nominatives;  Vocative  (Obs.  2). — 
GENITIVE  (123) ;  import  depending  on  its  position  (Obs.  2); 
nouns  of  quantity  govern  no  case  (Obs.  3)  j  oft  rendered  by 
t)0n  (Obs.  4);  lists  of  verbs  and  adjectives  governing  this 
case;  adverbial  genitive  (p.  314). — DATIVE  (124);  answers 
to  the  English  to  and/or  (Ofo.  1) ;  to  the  English  genitive 
(p.  820)  ;  is  governed  by  compound  and  other  verbs  (p. 
316  seq.);  by  adjectives  (p.  321). — ACCUSATIVE  (125);  is 
governed  by  all  transitive,  and  by  most  impersonal  and  re- 
flective  verbs;  is  used  adverbially  in  noting  time,  space, 
quantity,  and  value  ;  and  also  with  many  neuter  verbs  (Obs. 
1);  verbs  joined  with  two  accusatives  (Obs.  2). 

126.  Passive  voice;  what  verbs  admit  of  it. 

127.  Persons  and  numbers  of  the  verb  ;  when  its  subject  consists 

of  a  relative  pronoun,  or  of  two  nouns,  or  of  a  collective 
noun  (p.  325  seq.),  or  of  e$,  ba?,&c.  (Obs.  1)  ;  propositions 
without  a  subject  (Obs.  2), 
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128.  Tenses — present  and  past  infinitive  (Obs.  1);  the  tenses  of 
the  indicative  often  differ  in  the  two  languages;  two  sets 
of  tenses  in  the  subjunctive — present  tenses  for  reporting, 
and  imperfect  tenses  for  imaginary  cases  (p.  329)  ;  tenses  of 
dependent  verbs  are  not  regulated  by  the  moment  of  speak- 
ing (Obs.  3);  tenses  of  the  potential  auxiliaries  (p.  331); 
how  to  render  the  English  past  infinitive  when  not  deno- 
ting complete  action  (Obs.  5) ;  WOflen  joined  with  a  past 
infinitive  (Obs.  7) ;  omission  of  fjafcen  and  fepn  in  subordi- 
nate clauses  (Obs.  8). 

129-132.  Moods. — The  SUBJUNCTIVE  (130)  ;  is  used  after  relatives  re- 
ferring to  general  negatives,  after  conjunctions  answering  to 
the  English,  as  if,  in  order  that,  or,  to  than  before  an  infini- 
tive ;  it  softens  assertions  (p.  336). — The  IMPERATIVE  (131); 
may  be  expressed  also  paraphrastically  ;  passive  imperative 
(Ofo.  1). — The  INFINITIVE  (132)  is  used  with  and  without  $U; 
three  infinitives  following  each  other  without  311  (Obs.  2) ; 
the  subject  with  its  verb  cannot  be  turned  into  the  accusative 
with  the  infinitive  (05s.  3) ;  verbs  generally  joined  with  an 
infinitive ;  how  to  render  the  English  as  before  an  infinitive 
(Obs.  4),  and  verbals  in  zwg  governed  by  a  preposition  (Obs.  5). 

133.  The  Participles  ;  how  to  render  the  English  nominative  abso- 
lute, and  compound  participles,  such  as,  "  having  finished," 
"being  presented";  past  participles  used  absolutely,  and 
actively  (Obs.  3). 

134,  135.  ORDER  OF  WORDS;  the  natural  order  (l  34);  the  words  properly 
belonging  to  the  predicate  follow  reverse  orders  in  the  two 
languages  (p.  346);  rules  on  the  order  of  the  several  parts 
of  speech  (p.  347  seq.}  ;•—  the  inverted  order  (13  5);  the  finite 
assertive  verb  occupies  the  second  place  in  a  sentence 
(Obs.  1)  j  leading  features  of  the  German  order  of  words 
(p.  353). 

Appendix  on  Versification,  p.  354-361. 
Supplementary    Notes: — 1st,  on  the  identity  of    in  it  and 
with  ;  2nd,  on  the  identity  of  ^Clt,  tilt,  and  tent ;  3rd,  on  the 
origin  of  the  compound  tenses  ;  4th,  on  the  origin  of  the 
regular  and  irregular  conjugations. 


ERRATA  ET  CORRIGENDA. 

Page  12  last  line  but  one,  for  7  read  6. 

-  30  line  9,  omit  the  example  ^/"fprtjieren  ; — also  the  three  examples  of 

foreign  origin  in  the  next  page. 

-  44  —    4  from  the  bottom,/or  fauen  read  fnueti. 

—  66  —  6,  for  45  read  46. 

—  70  —  1,  insert  before  2)emut(),  Annuity,  grace. 

—  82  —  6  from  the  bottom,  omit  *8er(eumDun<j,  slander. 

—  84  last  line  but  one,/or  arrester  read  a  person  arrested. 

—  90  —  6,  for  23erg  read  X<IQ. 

-  101  —  27,  for  Obs.  4.  and  5.  read  Obs.  1. 

—  HO  —    7,  for  Obs.  3.  read  Obs.  4. 

—  HI 9  from  the  bottom,  fur  incloses  read  includes. 

—  112  —  11, far  abgetyrtWte  read  afrflrfjartct. 

—  129  —  18,  transpose  (or  bernnmlicf)e)  to  the  next  line  after  bevfel&e. 

—  1 86  —  34,  for  2  read  6. 

—  149 21,  omit  the  words  or  rather  circumscribed. 

—  175  —    5,/or  tmiiTte  read  miigte. 
— 31,  for  all  read  nearly  all. 

—  182  —  ]5,for  second  read  first. 

—  199  —  19>t/br  ntebet  fnien  read  meberfnien. 
— 27,  for  2  read  1 . 

—  200  —    7,for  86  read  82. 

—  204  —  19,  omit  the  words  to  follow. 

—  216          last  Hne,/0r  cine  read  etn. 

—  220  —  21,  for  §  56.  Obs.  2.  read  §  55.  Obs.  4. 

—  239  —  11,  transpose  in  o/ter  runs  about. 

—  245  —  19,  for  einem  read  einen. 

—  246  —  21,  omit  the  words  and  oon. 

—  263  —  12,  insert  at  before  this  moment. 

—  266  —  33,/or>4  read'l. 

—  272  —  12,/or  §  114.  read  p.  286. 

—  274  —    5,  for  Obs.  read  third  exception. 

—  284  —    4  from  the  bottom,  transpose  (a  thing)  after  the  word  by  in 

(lie  preceding  line. 

—  296  —  13  from  the  bottom, for  97  read  96. 

—  300  —    4  from  the  bottom,ybr  bnmiter  read  twrait  er. 

—  317  —  15,  for  4  read  3. 

—  323  —  12  from  the  bottom,  for  or  pronouns  referring  to  things  read 

or  if  the  object  in  question  be  a  noun. 

—  334  —    2, for  Obs.  1.  read  Obs.  2. 
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GERMAN     GRAMMAR. 


1 .  1HE  German,  or  rather  Teutonic,  language  (2>eittfdje 
©ptadje)  is  divided,  even  in  its  most  ancient  remains,  into 
two  principal  branches :  viz.  the  High  German  (,pod)bcutfcj)), 
and  Low  German  (DMcvbcutfcl)).  The  latter  was  princi- 
pally spoken  in  the  north  of  Germany,  extending  along  the 
whole  coast  of  the  Baltic;  and  the  dialect  called  ^Jlattbcutfcfe 
which  is  still  spoken  by  the  common  people  in  those  parts, 
belongs  to  this  branch.  The  seat  of  the  High  German  was 
the  South  or  Upper  Germany ;  and  the  provincial  dialects 
of  that  country  are  still,  to  a  certain  degree,  remains  of 
the  Old  High  German. 

Each  of  these  two  main  branches  resolves  itself  again,  as  it 
may  easily  be  supposed,  into  several  minor  ones.  Thus  the 
Old  Saxon,  Anglo-Saxon  (and  consequently  also  the  En- 
glish), the  Friesic,  the  Dutch,  and  even  the  Icelandic  and 
the  Scandinavian  languages,  belong  all,  more  or  less,  to 
the  Lower  branch.  The  High  German  was  subdivided  into 
the  Francic,  Allemannic  or  Suabian,  Bavarian,  &c. ;  but  has 
given  birth  to  no  other  written  language  than  the  present 
German.  To  what  branch  the  Mreso-Gothic  belongs  (the 
dialect  into  which  Ulphilas,  a  bishop  of  the  Mceso-Goths, 
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in  the  4th  century,  translated  the  Scriptures,  and  the  frag- 
ments of  which  are  the  oldest  remnants  extant  of  the  Teu- 
tonic), is  not  yet  decided  among  philologists ;  though  our 
latest  writers  upon  the  subject  think  it  more  nearly  allied 
to  the  Lower  branch.  Compare  §  26.  Obs.  I . 

2.  The  general  preponderance  of  Upper  Germany,  both 
in  civilization  and  in  political  power,  and  particularly  the 
circumstance  of  all  the  emperors,   with  the  exception  of 
those  of  the  House  of  Saxony,  being  princes  of  Upper  Ger- 
many, were  the  natural  causes  of  its  language  being  sooner 
cultivated,  of  its'becoming  that  of  the  court,  of  public  trans- 
actions, and  of  the  literature  of  the  time,  and  even  of  its 
early  spreading,  to  a  limited  degree,  into  the  North.    The 
Franks  having  been  the  founders  of  the  German  empire, 
and  princes  of  that  tribe  having  been  for  a  long  time,  and 
at  different  periods,  the  emperors  of  Germany,  theirs  natu- 
rally became  the  leading  and  court  dialect;  and  hence  the 
Old  German  is  often  called   Francic  (^vanftfcl)),   which 
name  was  sometimes  given  to  the  language  even  as  late  as 
the  16th  century.     However,  the  celebrated  songs  of  the 
Minnesingers  (the  Troubadours  of  Germany),  under  the 
splendid  reign  of  the  Suabian  emperors  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury, were  in  the  Allemannic  dialect, 

3.  The  Reformation  forms  an  important  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  German  language;  as  the  language  natu- 
rally constituted  the  chief  instrument  in  that  long  religious 
struggle,  it  became  a  powerful  engine  in  the  hands  of  Lu- 
ther and  his  friends,  who,  in  using  it,  did  much  to  enrich, 
refine,  and  improve  it  *. 

*  Adelung,  our  great  lexicographer  and  one  of  our  chief  grammarians, 
asserts  that  Luther's  improvement  sprung  merely  from  his  writing  in  the 
Upper  Saxon,  his  native  dialect,  which,  from  the  flourishing  state  of  that 
province,  had  become  more  refined  than  that  of  any  other.  But,  in  op- 
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Luther  is  considered  by  many  as  the  father  of  the  present 
German.  His  writings,  particularly  his  translations  of  the 
Scriptures  and  his  Sermons,  were  read  with  eagerness  by 
the  whole  nation,  and  imitated  by  most  writers  of  that  time : 
and  the  North  of  Germany,  where  the  Plattdeutsch  was 
beginning  to  be  cultivated,  and  was  likely  to  become  a 
written  tongue,  received  Luther's  language  along  with  his 
doctrines.  The  High  German,  thus,  as  it  were,  revised  and 
improved,  has  been  since  cultivated  by  the  writers  of  all 
Germany,  and  has  by  degrees  become  the  language  of  the 
pulpit,  of  the  stage,  of  literature, — in  short,  of  the  educated 
classes  of  the  whole  country;  and  is  that  which  is  now 
meant  by  the  general  name  of  German  (£eittfd;),  and 
which  forms  the  sole  subject  of  the  present  Grammar. 
From  its  origin  it  is  yet  often  called  .gocljbeittfcb ;  but  no 
longer  in  opposition  merely  to  Low  German,  but  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  provincial  dialects  of  all  Germany. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  modern  German  litera- 
ture, about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  fertility  and 
great  power  of  the  language,  which,  by  drawing  on  its  own 
inexhaustible  resources  of  derivation  and  composition,  can 
express  every  shade  of  thought  and  feeling,  even  to  the  very 
nicest,  have  been  more  and  more  displayed  by  successive 

position  to  this  opinion,  Luther's  own  has  been  justly  quoted  by  a  late 
writer.  In  his  Table  Talk  (Xtfcfn'Cben)  Luther  says,  that  he  uses  the  gene- 
ral language  of  Germany,  in  order  that  he  may  be  understood  both  by 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Germans.  This  general  language,  he  continues,  is 
that  used  in  courts  of  law  and  in  all  public  instruments  (Jlanjdlei- 
fpradK)  in  Saxony;  and  is  also  the  language  of  the  courts  of  all  the 
princes,  and  of-all  the  Imperial  cities  in  Germany.  Now,  Adelung  him- 
self elsewhere  says  repeatedly,  that  the  prevailing  language  in  Germany 
at  the  time  cf  the  Reformation,  and  even  for  some  time  after,  was  in 
fact  no  other  than  the  written  language  of  the  South  of  Germany :  i.  t. 
the  Old  High  German.  So  that  it  is  clear  from  Luther's  own  testimony 
that  he  did  not  write  in  the  exclusive  dialect  of  Upper  Saxony,  nor  of 
any  other  province. 
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poets,  philosophers,  translators,  and  authors  of  all  descrip- 
tions. 

4.  Our  grammarians  now  generally  agree  that  there  is 
no  leading  province,  or  city,  the  idiom  and  pronunciation  of 
which  are  entitled  to  be  considered  the  standard  of  pure 
German ;  but  that  all  the  provinces  have,  as  it  were,  an  equal 
share  in  the  legislation  of  the  language;  although  some 
approach  nearer  to  perfection  and  purity  than  others. 

Adelung,  indeed,  has  taken  great  pains  to  prove  that  our 
modern  written  German  (,0ocl)beutfcl;)  is  no  other  than 
the  Upper  Saxon  dialect,  and  more  particularly  that  of 
Meissen,  where  the  language,  according  to  him,  is  most 
correctly  spoken,  and  which  place,  therefore,  he  considers 
as  the  Athens  of  Germany ;  asserting,  that  whatever  de- 
viates from  its  idiom  and  pronunciation,  must  be  deemed  a 
provincialism.  This  doctrine  has,  however,  not  convinced 
the  nation  at  large :  on  the  contrary,  this  pretended  supe- 
riority of  Upper  Saxony  in  purity  of  language,  has  been 
rejected,  almost  unanimously,  by  the  other  provinces,  and 
not  recognised  by  our  most  valued  authors  *. 


*  If  it  be  desirable  for  a  language  to  have  a  central  place,  whose  usage 
forms  its  standard  (and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  colloquial  language, 
and  light  prose  in  general,  is  benefited  by  it),  it  can  only  be  such  a  one 
as  forms  a  rallying  point  of  the  polished  and  learned  of  the  nation,  and 
takes  the  lead  in  manners  and  civilization ;  since  language  is  but  the 
reflex  of  national  character  and  manners.  But  such  a  national  focus 
does  not  exist  in  Germany;  and  if  the  want  of  it  is,  in  some  respects, 
disadvantageous,  the  inconvenience  is  amply  counterbalanced  by  the 
advantage  of  the  language  being  thus  less  exposed  to  the  caprice  of 
fashion.  This  gives  to  etymology  and  analogy  more  weight,  the  genius 
of  the  language  becomes  more  fully  developed,  and  its  words  less  liable 
to  become  degraded  and  vulgar,  from  associations  of  ideas  merely  acci- 
dental. They  thus  retain  more  of  their  primitiveness  and  original  sim- 
plicity, and  become  better  adapted  to  poetry  and  the  higher  prose ;  to 
which  the  language  has,  indeed,  a  natural  tendency. 
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The  standard  of  correctness  in  the  German  language 
must  then  be  looked  for  in  the  usage  of  the  educated  classes 
of  the  whole  country  ;  and  what  they,  or  a  great  majority 
of  them,  agree  in  considering  as  correct  and  pure,  although, 
from  local  habits,  they  may  not  always  practically  conform 
to  it,  must  be  recognised  as  the  rule  of  the  language ;  as 
decided  usage  must  form  the  first  law  of  every  tongue.  In 
those  cases  in  which  the  suffrages  are  divided,  or  where 
the  extent  of  usage  cannot  be  ascertained,  analogy  must 
be  resorted  to  as  the  arbiter :  and  even  in  cases  where  the 
usage  of  the  majority  is  opposed  to  analogy,  still,  if  a  very 
considerable  minority  is  on  its  side,  such  analogy  ought 
to  be  followed. 

5.  The  German  is  undoubtedly  an  original  language; 
closely  allied  to  several  ancient  tongues,  particularly  with 
the  Greek  and  Latin,  not  only  in  its  roots,  but  every  in  its  , 
inflections  * ;  but  not  derived  from  any  of  them.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  the  principal  accent  in  German  lying  always 
on  the  radical  syllable,  and  the  fact  of  nearly  the  whole 
rich  stock  of  words  in  the  language  being  derived  regularly, 
and  agreeably  to  simple  analogies,  from  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  roots  f ,  are  alone  sufficient  internal  evidence  of  its 
originality. 

In  later  times,  however,  especially  from  about  the  middle 
of  the  17th  to  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  such  a  mul- 
titude of  words,  borrowed  from  the  learned  and  the  French 
languages,  were  introduced  wantonly  and  without  the  least 
necessity,  from  mere  bad  taste  and  affectation,  that  there 
were  in  the  writings  of  those  times  almost  as  many  foreign 

*  The  German  present  tense,  for  instance,  of  the  verb  "  to  have," 
nearly  a  thousand  years  ago,  ran  thus :  Jjabem,  fcabe?,  fcabet,  fubeme*, 

(jabet,  fcabent.    See  Grimm's  3)eutfd)e  ©rammatif. 

f  Adelung  supposes  the  whole  number  of  roots  not  to  exceed  six 
hundred. 
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as  German  words,  quite  deforming  the  language,  and  giving 
to  the  compositions  of  that  period  an  uncouth  and  motley 
appearance. 

An  improved  taste,  however,  taught  our  writers  how 
little  these  foreign  phrases  accord  with  the  expressive  sim- 
plicity of  a  language,  in  which  every  word  belongs,  as  it 
were,  to  a  large  aboriginal  family,  and  where  the  import  of 
every  word  is  known  and  understood,  almost  at  first  sight, 
from  its  analogical  formation  and  strict  family  resemblance. 
These  foreign  words  have,  therefore,  for  the  most  part,  gra- 
dually become  disused,  and  are  replaced  by  other,  genuine 
German  words,  either  existing  before,  or  newly  formed.  A 
considerable  number,  however,  still  remain  in  the  language, 
and  are  yet  used  in  writing^nd  conversation.  These  all 
retain  something  foreign  about  them,  denoting  their  origin ; 
many  are  distinguished  by  the  pronunciation  of  their  letters, 
some  even  by  their  inflections,,  but  most  by  their  accentua- 
tion; which  peculiarities  will  all  be  noticed  in  their  proper 
places. 


These  few  remarks,  whilst  they  elucidate  some  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  High  German,  may  not  be  unaccept- 
able to  the  learner,  as  a  short  outline  of  the  history  of  a 
language  so  closely  allied  to  the  English,— an  affinity  which 
the  student  will  frequently  have  occasion  to  observe  in  the 
course  of  the  following  pages. 
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THE   GERMAN   LANGUAGE. 


THE  present  Grammar  is  divided  into  three  parts :  viz. 
1.  PRONUNCIATION  and  ORTHOGRAPHY*;  2.  ETYMOLOGY; 
3.  SYNTAX. 

PART    I. 
PRONUNCIATION   AND    ORTHOGRAPHY. 

§  1.    OF  THE  CHARACTERS  USED  IN  GERMAN. 

The  characters  presented  in  the  following  alphabet,  are 
used  generally  in  the  printing  of  German  books ;  although 
many  are  also  printed  in  Roman  type.  They  ate  the 
same  letters,  but  improved  and  simplified,  as  those  for- 
merly in  use  over  the  greatest  part  of  Europe,  and  which 
are  known  in  English  under  the  name  of  Black  letter. 

The  letters  exhibited  in  the  annexed  plate  are  used  by 
the  Germans  in  their  handwriting ;  but  German  written  in 
the  usual  English  letters  is  read,  without  inconvenience,  by 
any  native. 

*  Most  of  that  matter  which  in  English  grammars  is  generally  given 
under  the  head  of  Prosody,  is  here  comprehended  under  that  of  Pro- 
nunciation. A  short  explanation  of  German  versification  will  be  given 
at  the  end  of  the  work. 


THE    ALPHABET. 


Characters. 

Names. 

Observe  the  difference 
English.                     between  the  letters 

51 

a 

ah 

a                  91  and  U  ; 

S 

6 

bay 

b                  Sand  2?;  6,  bandfc; 

(£ 

c 

tsay 

c                 @  and  g  ;  c  and  e  ; 

S> 

b 

day 

d 

<£ 

e 

ay 

e 

s 

f 

ef 

f                  f  and  f  ; 

@ 

B 

gay 

g                   ($)  and  @  ; 

•0 

i) 

hah 

h                  {),  \)  and  t»  ; 

3 

i 

ee 

i 

3 

j 

yot 

j 

J? 

r 

kah 

k                  ft,  9?  and  $  ; 

C 

i 

el 

1 

53? 

in 

em 

m                 93?  and  $P  ;  m  and  IV  ; 

9? 

n 

en 

n 

D 

0 

o 

0 

$ 

P 

pay 

P 

Q 

4 

koo 

q 

9? 

V 

err 

r                  r,  t  and  y. 

S 

f! 

ess 

fs 

X 

t 

tay 

t 

U 

u 

oo 

u 

2? 

t? 

fow 

V 

9JJ 

n> 

vay 

w 

ae 

£ 

iks 

X 

9) 

t; 

ypsilon 

y 

3 

a 

tset 

z 

To  this  Alphabet  must  be  added  the  following  letters : 
a  or  d,  0  or  c,  it  or  11,  g,  cb  (^.),  fdb,  rf),  all  representing 
simple  sounds,  although  the  last  four,  it  will  be  observed, 
are  compound  characters. 


§  2.]  VOWELS.  9 

Obs.  1.  a,  C,  U,  are,  if  capitals,  often  written  9lf,  Oc,  Ue  (or  even  Ut); 
and  in  foreign  words  and  names,  a  represents  cet  and  b,  ce  ;  as  (Safar, 
^bnU',  for  CcEsar,  Phoenix.  Nevertheless  they  are  considered  in  Ger- 
man as  single  characters  ;  and  in  the  dictionaries  they  are,  in  respect  to 
their  alphabetical  order,  regarded  merely  as  a,  C,  U  :  thus  bbe  stands 
before  obev;  2)Urbe  after  2?unb,  &c. 

Obs.  2.  The  character  ^  is  a  contraction  from  fjj,  as  its  name  (ess  tset) 
indicates.  In  those  cases,  however,  where  it  stands  for  )T(see  §  24), 
it  seems  to  be  a  contraction  from  f».  In  German  books  printed  in  Ro- 
man characters  £  is  mostly  represented  by  fs,  and  |f  by  ss  ;  although 
sometimes  ss  is  also  used  for  f?. 

The  following  double  consonants,  the  learner  wih1  per* 
ceive,  are  somewhat  contracted  :  cf,  ck  ;  ff,ff;  ffi  S5>  ft  &*' 


PRONUNCIATION  OF  LETTERS. 

In  German  every  letter  is  pronounced,  or  has  some  in- 
fluence on  the  pronunciation  (see  §  13  and  14);  and  its 
power  or  pronunciation  may  generally  be  known  from  its 
name. 

§  2.  OF  VOWELS. 

The  characters  representing  simple  vowel  sounds  are 
nine:  viz. 

a>  a,  e,  i,  c,  c,  it,  ii,  t;. 

51  has  always  one  and  the  same  sound  ;  namely,  that  of 
the  English  a  in  art,  last,  or  father  ;  as,  $lber,  vein;  ttW, 
was;  §abcn,  thread;  all,  all;  a6,  off;  Wav,  what. 

5lc  or  a     has  always  the  second  sound  of  the  German  c, 
as  explained  below,  or  that  of  the  English  ai  in  air  ;    ex. 
during;  ta$lid;,  daily;  .0avte,  hardness. 

(£    has  three  sounds  :  viz. 

1.)  A  slender  sound,  like  that  of  the  English  ai  in  ail, 

l*,  or  like  the  French  e  ferme. 


*  I  think  I  do  not  mistake  in  drawing  a  distinction  between  the  sound  of  the 
English  ai  (by  whatever  letters  this  sound  is  represented)  when  followed  by  r ,- 
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It  is  pronounced  with  this  sound : 

a.)  When  it  is  doubled  (ec),  or  followed  by  i) ;  as  in  ©ee, 
sea;  %l\'V\Kt,  army ;  $elKn,  togo;  Did),  roe. 

Except  the  following  words,  in  which  the  e  of  the  radical  syllable  (see 
§  12)  has  the  following  broad  sound :  6efvf)Icn,  to  command;  rmpfi&len, 
to  recommend ;  fefjlen,  to  fail;  Jtcftle,  throat;  ^Sttbl,  flour ;  nefttllfll,  to 
take;  fte&len,  to  steal,  —  with  the  words  derived  from  them  ;  and  most 
of  those  words  in  which  ee  and  efj  are  followed  by  r  j  as,  bCyefnYll,  to 
demand;  Jijeer,  army,  &c.  &c. 

b.)  In  the  first  syllables  of  the  following  words  : 

<5e&<T,  cedar.  ^e,          j>  9?e$el,  rule. 

2)emut&,  humility.  Semfltf,  i  ^  ©cene,  scene. 

Gge,  harrow.  ^emanb,  somebody.  ©dbweben,  Sweden. 

ivy.  Stner,  that.  ©c&lefren,  Silesia. 

,  eternal.  sjjfeoe,  sea-gull.  2Dentg,  little, 

every.  $eter,  Peter. 

and  in  the  accented  syllables  of  substantives  terminating  in 
etc;  as,  Xvompcte,  trumpet;  ^ajlctC,  pasty,  &c. 

O^5.  1.  There  are  several  words  in  which  usage  is  divided,  in  respect 
to  this  vowel,  between  this  and  the  following  broad  sound  ;  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  which  ought  to  be  adopted  in  these  cases. 

2.)  A  broad  and  deep  sound,  like  that  of  the  English  ai 
in  air,  fair*,  or  like  the  French  e  ouvert.  The  corre- 
sponding short  sound  to  this,  is  that  of  the  English  e  in  bet, 
get,  sell,  &c.,  which,  in  quality,  (which  alone  is  under  con- 
sideration here,)  is  exactly  the  same  as  ai  in  air. 

The  e  has  this  sound  in  all  the  radical  syllables  not  be- 
longing to  the  preceding  rules ;  that  is 

a.)  In  the  greatest  part  of  those  where  it  is  of  long  quan- 
tity (see  §  13) ;  as  in  fcetett,  to  pray ;  leBctt,  to  live. 

b.)  In  all  those,  without  exception,  in  which  it  is  of  short 

as  in  air,  fare,  bear,  care,  there,  where,  &c. :  and  those  cases,  where  it  is  not 
followed  by  that  letter;  as  in  ail, fail,  fain,  day,  bay,  &c.  The  difference  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  the  same  as  that  between  the  French  e  and  e;  the  vowels 
of  the  former  class  of  words  sounding  like  e,  those  of  the  latter  like  6 ;  thus, 
a  pear,  a  mare,  have  the  same  sound  as  the  French  pere  (father),  mere  (mother)  • 
the  first  syllable  in  dairy  is  like  the  French  preposition  des  (from);  but  day 
sounds  like  the  French  de  (a  die.) 
*  See  preceding  Note. 
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quantity;  i.e.  in  which  it  is  followed  by  more  than  one 
consonant  (§  14);  as  in  2}Ctt,  bed;  $dl,  skin  (just  like  the 
English  bet,  fell};  $db,jield;  nXttcn,  to  bet. 

3.)  An  obscure  sound,  like  that  of  the  English  e  in  ham- 
mer or  angel.  Thus  it  sounds  in  almost  all  servile  syllables 
(see  §  12):  as,  fa$Ct,  (he)  says;  £ie6c,  love,-  2?etvat&er,  be- 
trayer,- SRagel,  waz7;  avBeitete,  (/^)  worked;  tyatte,  (/*<?)  #a<7. 

O65.  2.  In  the  prefixes  be  and  ge,  as  in  (Befret,  prayer;  25eitfet«,  proof; 
C  has  more  of  its  slender  sound  •  and  in  the  termination  en,  it  is  nearly 
mute,  as  in  English  :  as,  Cffen,  open;  yef?0()U'n,  stolen;  like  Off  n, 


j     sounds  like  the  English  ee,  or  i  in  ^Vz,  ^/  ,•  as,  mir, 
me  ;  iljn,  him;  bcr  2$ille,  tffo  mil;  ttnlb,  wz 


£)    has  two  sounds  :  viz. 

1.)  When  it  is  of  long  quantity  (see  §  13),  and  not  fol- 
lowed by  v,  it  has  that  of  the  English  o  in  so,  vole;  as,  often, 
above;  fcl)on,  already. 

2.)  When  it  is  of  short  quantity  (see  §  14),  or  followed 
by  f,  it  has  that  of  the  English  o  in  God,  hot,  for  ;  as,  tyojfcn, 

to  hope;  fenwien,  to  come,-  ($>vlk,gold;  2BoUc,  wool;  Xtyor, 

gate;  for,  before;  D()V,  ear. 

Oe  or  o.  There  is  no  sound  in  the  English  language 
corresponding  with  that  of  this  vowel.  It  is  like  the  French 
ceu  in  ceuvre  ;  and  is  formed  by  rounding  the  lips  as  if  to 
pronounce  o,  and  then  pronouncing  the  English  a;  as, 
6ofc,  bad;  (jbren,  to  hear;  rbllu],  entirely. 

il  has  the  sound  of  the  English  oo,  or  of  u  in  bull,/idl; 
as,  bit,  thou  (just  like  the  English  verb  do);  9?ul;c5  rest; 
DiUt^e,  ro</;  ,£)tuib,  dog. 

Uc  or  it.  This  sound,  likewise,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
English  language.  It  has  the  power  of  the  French  u;  and  is 
formed  by  rounding  the  lips  as  if  to  pronounce  the  English 
oo,  and  then  pronouncing  the  English  ee  ;  as,  2D?i$e,  trouble  / 

fufckn,  to  feel;  fallen,  to  Jill. 
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$  has  the  power  of  the  German  i;  as,  ©t;l6e,  syllable; 
$t)p$,  plaster.  But,  except  in  the  diphthongs  ei;  and  at? 
(for  which  see  below),  it  occurs  only  in  words  of  foreign 
origin.  Compare  Observation  in  §  9,  and  §25. 

Observe.  The  second  vowels  in  aa,  CC,  00,  1C,  are  not 
pronounced,  but  serve  merely  to  lengthen  the  preceding 
vowels  without  changing  their  usual  sound*;  as,  ^aar, 
pairs  &tdt,soul;  ©c&ooft  to-P*  tie,  the  s  which  are  pro- 
nounced <j}af,  @ele,  @ct;5f?»  with  long  vowel  quantity;  ex- 
cept $ee,  ./Zw3/  ;  in  which  ce  is  pronounced  as  two  sylla- 
bles, g-e^C:  —  compare  also  §  11  and  Obs.  2  in  §  12. 

§  3.  DIPHTHONGS, 

Or  two  vowel  sounds,  pronounced  so  rapidly  as  to  form 
but  one  syllable,  are  represented  in  German  by  the  vowels 
that  express  their  elementary  sounds  ;  and  are 
ei,  et),  at,  at;,  ait,  du,  cu. 

en 

gt;  (are  all  pronounced  like  the  English  word  eye  ;  ex. 
$lt    |    fcin,  his:  fet;M,  to  be;  j?atfer,  emperor;  3D?ap,  May. 

9feJ 

O^5.  1.  Some  provinces  pronounce  at  with  a  broader  sound  than  ei, 
so  that  the  sound  of  the  a  is  predominant  j  which  pronunciation  is  more 
according  to  its  constituent  parts,  and  is  considered  by  some  gramma- 
rians more  correct. 

3Ut  is  much  like  the  English  ou  in  out  ;  except  that  the 
German  sound  is  somewhat  broader,  the  sound  of  a  being 
rather  predominant;  as,  ,£)au3,  house;  £D?ail£,  mouse;  Iflltfen, 
to  run. 


or  ait  is  nearly  similar  to  the  English  oi  in  oil,  boil; 
only  that  the  German  sound  approaches  in  its  termination 
somewhat  to  that  of  the  English  oo.  Example,  ,0dufcr, 
houses;  £?alUIte,  trees. 

*  These  mute  vowels,  as  well  as  the  mute  1)  (see  fj  in  §  7),  will  in  the  fol- 
lowing rules  be  denominated  the  lengthening  letters  or  marks  of  long  quantity. 


$  5.]  CONSONANTS.  -  LABIALS.  IS 

(vu  is  much  like  the  preceding  ait,  but  less  broad  at 
the  beginning  of  its  sound,  and  rather  a  little  shorter  in  its 
quantity;  as,  f)CUte,  to-day  ;  Better,  fire. 


Obs.  2.  Poets  allow  themselves  such  rhymes  as  ©likf  and  25Iicf,  iTcf 
and  SBt'ijen,  ©ebiiube  and  ^in'ibe,  $tuer  and  (Scfrleier  ;  and  according  to 
the  provincial  pronunciation  these  words  rhyme  exactly. 

Obs.  3.  01  or  Op  occurs  only  in  a  few  proper  names,  and  in  the  word 
2?ot,  buoy  ;  and  is  pronounced  as  the  English  of.  The  vowels  lit  in  ^ui$- 
burg  (the  name  of  a  town)  are  pronounced  like  U.  In  the  interjection* 
pfui,  fie,  and  (jut  (an  exclamation  of  haste),  they  form  a  diphthong, 
which  is  pronounced  like  the  French  oui  (yes). 

Obs.  4.  The  learner  must  not  mistake  two  vowels  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent syllables  for  a  diphthong;  see  §  11,  and  Obs.  2  in  §  12. 

§4.   CONSONANTS 

are  divided  by  grammarians  in  different  ways. 

It  will  be  useful  for  our  purpose  to  adopt  that  classifica- 
tion, which  divides  them  according  to  the  organs,  by  which 
they  are  chiefly  formed  ;  except  I,  m,  n,  V,  which  we  shall 
range  separately,  under  their  usual  name  of  Liquids.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  have  the  following  classification  of  all  the 
consonant  characters,  whether  simple  or  compound  : 

1.  Labials,  or  letters  produced  by  the  lips  :  6,  p,  pf),  f, 
t1,  ir. 

2.  Palaticks  (also  called  Gutturals),  or  letters  formed  in 
the  palate  and  throat  :  c,  d;,  ci)3,  3,  nfl,  F,  cf,  (),  j,  qit,  ?. 

3.  Linguals  (also  called  Dentals),  or  letters  formed  by 
pressing  the  tongue  against  the  gums  and  teeth  :  b,  t,  t(J, 
2»  &  f>  f  >  f*- 

4.  Liquids  :  I,  m,  It,  f. 

§  5.   LABIALS:    6,  p,  pi),  f,  t»,  it?. 

%  $»  $P&»  an(i  S»  are  aH  pronounced  as  in  English  : 
&Ci,  by  ;  ^Cin,  ^flzw,-  ^U/tlofopk  philosopher  s  fallen,  to 


S  however,  if  it  stands  after  the  vowel  of  the  syllable  to 
which  it  belongs,  is  pronounced  like  p  :  thus,  £ob,  praise  ; 
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tau6,  deaf;  gtfcfc,  ;?«*,  are  pronounced  Cop,  tail?,  (?rpfe. 
But  when  by  inflection  a  vowel  is  annexed,  as,  fie  lofcen, 
they  praise;  tW  Xail&C,  £//<?  deaf  man,  it  resumes  its  original 
flat  sound. 

Obs.  It  would  seem  to  be  an  ancient  practice  in  German,  as  it  is  in  other 
languages,  to  change  the  flat  sounds  into  sharp  ones,  or  to  pronounce 
them  with  more  pressure,  at  the  end  of  words  ;  for  in  Old  German 
we  find  (?,  b,  8,  f)  and  p,  (which  then  had  the  sound  of  the  English  v} 
at  the  end  of  words,  regularly  changed  into  their  corresponding  sharp 
letters,  p,  t,  f,  (I?  and  f  j  which,  when  by  inflection  a  syllable  was  annexed, 
became  again  fr,  b,  3,  &,  0.  Thus  they  wrote  gap,  plural  gabett  ;  fdnet, 
plural  fdlieben;  Saf,  genitive  XagCJ  ;  2Dolf,  genitive  SBofoe**;  fad), 
plural  fa&ett  f.  This  change  of  sound  of  the  above  letters  is  no  longer 
marked  in  writing—  -6,  b,  9,  &  being  now  allowed  to  remain  at  the  end  of 
words—  but  it  is  still  retained  in  the  pronunciation  of  fr,  g  and  b  (see 
$  and  b  in  §  6  and  7).  The  final  &,  as  will  be  explained  in  the  next  sec- 
tion, is  now  entirely  mute.—  (In  the  provincial  pronunciation  of  Upper 
Germany  it  is  yet  pronounced  with  its  old  guttural  sound.)  2>,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  altogether  disappeared  from  the  end  of  roots,  f  having 
usurped  its  place:  as,  2Dotf>  genitive  2Dolft'$. 

2>,  as  its  German  name  indicates,  is  pronounced  like/": 
2?CK]d,  bird;  uor,  before—tike  $0^1,  for. 

2g  nearly  like  the  English  v,  but  rather  softer;  the 
upper  teeth  must  hardly  touch  the  under  lips,  letting  the 
air  pass  freely  between  them,  without  any  obstruction  ;  as, 
wine;  2BamT,  when. 


§  6.    PALATICKS  :     C,  $,  $£,  #,  1U],  f,   cf,   I),  j,   q«,   r. 

(5     has  two  sounds  :  viz* 

1.)  That  of  £,  if  it  stands  before  a,  0,  It,  ail,  or  before  a 
consonant;  as,  @ato,  (Contract,  @cneca,  (SlicntJ,  &c.  —  or 

when  it  ends  a  syllable  ;  as  in  ^iVCCtOV. 

*  The  student  will  perceive  in  this  the  illustration  of  the  English  practice, 
of  changing,  in  the  plural  of  substantives,  the  final  /  of  tbe  singular  into  v  ; 
as,  for  instance,  wolf,  wife,  thief;  plural  wolves,  ivives,  thieves. 

f  A  pure  example  of  this  is  yet  left  in  the  language,  in  the  word  fyocf),  high  ; 
of  which  the  d)  becomes  ty,  if  a  vowel  of  inflexion  is  added:  as,  ber  fyofye,  the 
high;  I)o()cr,  higher. 

|  Those  words  which  are  not  translated,  are  the  same  in  English. 
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2.)  That  of  ts,  or  the  German  5,  in  all  other  cases ;  as  in 
Otbliit*,  Gicero,  Qtitrow ;  pronounced,  £f  bluiS,  Xjttfevo,  Sjlttonc. 

Ofo. 1.  It  occurs  only  in  words  derived  from  foreign  languages.  In  those 
taken  from  the  French  it  has,  before  e  and  i,  the  sound  of  s  (see  §  10). 

dl;  has  two  sounds, — a  guttural  and  a  palatick  sound  ; 
neither  of  which  is  found  in  English. 

1.)  The  guttural  sound  is  like  cli  in  the  Scotch  word 
Lock.  Its  description  is  difficult :  it  is  a  strong  aspiration 
obstructed  by  an  approximation  of  the  tongue  to  the  back 
part  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  but  without  closely  touching 
it;  as  this  would  produce  an  admixture  of  the  k  sound. 

@[j  has  always  this  sound  if  preceded  by  a,  C,  It,  ait;  as, 
$}adb,  ri»julet;  £rx(j,  hole;  £Bucl),  book;  aucfc,  also. 

2.)  The  palatick  sound  is  the  same  as  that  which  the 
Scotch  give  to  ch  and  gh  in  the  words  fecht,  light,  &c.  It  is 
produced  by  bringing  the  middle  of  the  tongue  near,  but 
not  quite  close  to,  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  forcing  the 
breath  through  the  narrow  passage  thus  formed ;  care  being 
taken  that  no  admixture  of  sh  takes  place  by  bringing  the 
tongue  too  near  the  teeth. 

{£[)  is  pronounced  with  this  sound  whenever  it  is  not  im- 
mediately preceded  by  the  above-mentioned  vowels,  ft,  p, 
U,  and  rttt;  as  in  ntidb,  me ;  rcd;t,  right;  rcidb,  rich;  §ac&cr, 
fan;  2?itdKt>  books;  SDiiibcJK'n,  girl. 

Q$  at  the  beginning  of  words,  (where,  with  the  exception 
of  the  four  first  words  of  the  following  examples,  it  occurs 
only  in  words  of  foreign  origin,)  sounds  like  /-,  if  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  a,  0,  II,  or  V;  as  in  @!ntr,  choice;  S&urfiirjl,  elec- 
tor; (Stjawocbc,  Passion-week;  G(Hlvffdta$j  Good  Friday; 
(5l)OV,  chorus;  ($l;avacter;  (£l;vijt,  Christian,  &c.  In  other 
cases  it  has  its  palatick  sound;  as,  Ql^mic,  chymistry  • 
(Sl;ivm\3it$,  surgeon ;  Gfotiifl,  &c. 

Obs.  2.  In  words  originally  French,  fj?  has  invariably  the  sound  of  the 
English  sh  (see  §  10).' 

is  pronounced  like  .r,  if  the  3  belongs  to  the  same 
c2 
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root;  or,  in  other  words,  db  before  a  radical  g,  (§12)  of  the 
same  word  is  pronounced  like  £;  as  in  fcd)3,  six ;  n?ad;fen? 
to  grow ;  "2)adb3,  badger;  £ad)^,  salmon,  &c. — which  are 
pronounced  feftf,  ttmffen,  Saf&  Cafs.  But  if  the  part  of  the 
word  preceding  $  forms  a  word  of  itself,  and  the  3  is  merely 
a  servile  letter,  or  belongs  to  another  word  with  which 
the  former  is  compounded,  or  contracted,  db  has  its  usual 
sound;  as,  bd  3adb£,  of  the  roof;  0tetcl)3$vaf,  count  of  the 
empire ;  fcocbft  fogfotf ;  nac&f!,  war* ;  wadbfam,  watchful ; 
(contracted  from  bltfdb  ba£),  through  the. 

has  the  hard  sound  of  the  English  g  in  g/0£  ,•  as, 
,  gold ;  @la»,  glass;  Cjec}e6en,  given. 
At  the  end  of  words,  or  after  the  vowel  of  its  syllable,  it 
is  pronounced  by  some  like  f — (in  the  same  manner  as  the 
final  6  is  sounded  like  p,  and  the  final  5  like  t:  compare 
Obs.  in  the  last  section.)  More  generally,  however,  the 
final  $  is  pronounced  like  db  in  either  of  its  sounds  (only 
somewhat  softer),  according  to  the  vowels  by  wrhich  it  is 
preceded,  as  described  in  the  foregoing  page;  as,  £a$, 
day ;  CWUJj  eternal;  20^3,  way — which  are  pronounced 
like  Xadb,  CUndb,  SHted).  But  when  by  inflexion  a  vowel 
is  annexed,  as  t>c$  £a,qe3,  of  the  day ;  bCV  ©tnge,  the  eter- 
nal, 3  ought  to  resume  its  usual  hard  sound.  Yet,  even 
then,  it  is  pronounced  by  many  Germans  with  the  sound 
of  db ;  and  is  found  in  poetry  to  rhyme  with  final  syllables 
whose  consonant  is  db*. 

Obs.  3.  Some  of  our  best  grammarians  are  of  opinion,  that,  as 
usage  varies  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  final  $,  it  ought  to  retain  its 
more  general  sound  and  therefore  be  pronounced  at  the  end  as  at  the 
beginning  of  a  word ;  except  where  followed  by  f  or  3 ;  as  in  $af)iyfeir, 
ability;  Wt\")CjC&Cn,  to  go  away;  in  which  case  it  must  be  pronounced 
like  el),  as  it  otherwise  could  not  so  well  be  heard.  The  learner  can 
therefore  make  no  palpable  mistake  by  pronouncing  the  final  g  in  Ger- 
man as  in  English :  yet,  it  must  be  repeated,  this  is  not  the  common 
usage,  particularly  if  it  is  preceded  by  a  vowel. 

*  91rf)  netfle 

.— Gothe. 
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jig  should  be  pronounced  with  a  nasal  sound,  exactly  as 
in  English  :  ex.  9un$,  ring  /  @efat1£,  song;  .goffmmcj,  hope. 

Obs.  4,  The  g  in  these  cases  has  an  imperfect  sound  in  both  lan- 
guages, which  it  retains  in  German  even  if  followed  by  a  vowel  ;  thus 
,  to  catch;  la'ngCf,  longer,  are  read  like  fang'-Clt,  langnT;  and 
,  rhymes  exactly  with  the  English  singer. 

Obs.  5.  If,  in  compounds,  it  and  $  belong  to  different  roots,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  tc  mention  that  they  do  not  form  a  nasal  sound,  but  each  is 
pronounced  separately  with  its  usual  sound;  as  in  angcftcn,  io  begin; 
Unyfiicf,  misfortune:  read,  att^f&eit,  Ull^lucf. 

Obs.  6.  In  Upper  and  Lower  Saxony,  and  in  some  other  provinces, 
nj$  at  the  end  of  a  word  is  pronounced  like  nk.  In  other  parts,  par- 
ticularly in  the  south  of  Germany,  it  is  pronounced  as  described  above  : 
usage  being  divided,  this  latter  pronunciation  has  been  adopted  by  some 
grammarians  as  more  consonant  with  analogy;  and  it  is  also  preferable 
for  the  sake  of  distinction;  as  many  words  of  different  import,  that  are 
distinguished  in  spelling  merely  by  the  final  g  and  k,  would  by  the  for- 
mer pronunciation  have  no  distinction  whatever  in  sound  :  thus  fcbf  anc;, 
devoured,  would  sound  like  fc&lanf,  slender;  Vdl\$,rang,  like  diatlf,  trick  ; 
tfng,  caught,  like  $\tft  finch  ;  fcfnv  ang,  swung,  like  &$WM$tjest  /  faily, 
sung,  like  failf,  sunk. 


$  and  cf     are  pronounced  as  in  English  ;  as, 
to  thank  ;  fant,  came  ;  ©acf,  sack.  —  j£  before  H  is  not  mute 
in  German  ;  thus  in  ^nie,  knee9  both  f  and  H  are  sounded. 


,0  at  the  beginning  of  the  radical  syllable  is  'always 
aspirated;  as,  .jfjanb,  hand;  .jjait?,  house  ;  bcb^nbdil,  fo 
treat  ;  gd)brt,  heard.  But  after  the  vowel  of  the  syllable 
to  which  it  belongs,  it  is  mute,  and  serves  merely  to  lengthen 
the  preceding  vowel;  as,  @cl)lll;,  shoe;  falj,  saw  ;  lal)W, 
lame  ;  (jcl)l,  hollow;  &c.  (see  }  13). 

If  the  final  {)  is  followed  by  a  vowel  of  inflexion  or  deri- 
vation —  as  in  cjelKll,  togo;  ©djul;e,  shoes;  Uiejjifd),  beastlif 
—  grammarians  say  it  should  be  slightly  aspirated;  but 
this  is  far  from  being  generally  observed. 

•5  in  rl)  and  \\)  is  not  pronounced  ;  as  in  0?(;cbc,  road  ,- 
t,  deed. 

3     before  a  vowel  has  the  consonant  sound  of  the  Kn- 
c  3 
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glish  y  (as  in  ?/£S  or  you);  as,  ja,  j/^;  Jain4,  #^r  J  j^t, 
wow. 

Q  is  found  only  in  association  with  it,  as  in  English, 
and  pronounced  like  ftt>;  as  in  Quclle,  wells  quaktt,  to 
torment. 

%     is  pronounced  as  the  English  x:  .pejt,  witch; 
a  proper  name. 


§7.   LINGUALS:    b,  t,  t&,  fr  &  for*>  fr»  ft  'ft  f*- 

<£)  has  the  same  sound  as  in  English  ;  but  at  the  end 
of  words  it  is  pronounced  like  t;  thus  unb,  and;  2?rob, 
bread,  sound  like  imt,  2?VOt  (compare  Obs.  in  §  5). 

X  sounds  like  the  English  t;  but  before  z,  followed  by 
another  vowel,  it  sounds  like  ts,  or  like  the  German  3  ;  thus 
9?atioit,  waftoTz  ,-  Salmatien,  Dalmatia,  are  pronounced 


X^  sounds  merely  like  jf  (the  sound  of  the  English  tk 
does  not  exist  in  German);  thus,  XI)  At,  acts  Xl^catCfj  theatre; 
V0l|j,  ra/,  are  pronounced  Xdt,  XcatCV,  tot.  The  I)  in  this 
case,  has,  however,  in  words  originally  German,  the  effect 
of  lengthening  the  vowel  of  the  syllable  (compare  §  13). 

3  and  $  are  both  pronounced  liks  ts;  thus  JiWlj  &"w/ 
3?cij,  charm;  @i$9  5^^^,  are  pronounced  XfiU,  Suits?,  @it$. 

@  at  the  beginning  of  v/ords,  or  between  two  vowels,  is 
pronounced  softer  than  the  English  5,  though  not  quite  as 
soft  as  the  English  zs  as  in  fa$en,  to  say  ;  foil,  shall;  IVCtfc, 
w/5<?;  Jjafe,  Aar^.  But  if  it  is  preceded  by  a  consonant,  as 
in  (frfcfe,  ^^a;  0?atl)fcl,  riddle;  —  or  if  it  is  doubled,  as  in 
fHtaflei1,  water  :  S^offe,  horses  ;  —  it  is  pronounced  with  the 
hard  sound  of  the  English  s  or  the  German  g.  The  final 
3,  (for  this  character  is  used  only  at  the  end  of  words  or  syl- 
lables,) as  in  ,gmu£,  house;  bc»  .0aitfc3,  of  the  house  ;  <$$t\& 
(Kit,  wisdom^  is  generally  pronounced  also  with  the  hard 
sound  of  the  English  s  ;  but  several  of  our  present  gramma- 
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rians  disapprove  of  it,  asserting,  that  the  final  £,  if  preceded 
by  a  vowel,  should  have  the  soft  sound,  as  at  the  beginning 
of  a  word. 

@p  and  @t.  The  f  in  these  letters  is,  at  the  beginning 
of  roots,  pronounced  like  sh  or  the  German  fcj)  (explained 
in  the  next  page)  ;  thus  fjmnqen,  to  spring;  jMlen,  to  place; 
cntflcliCHj  to  disfigure  ;  (Bejtatt,  figure,  are  pronounced 
shpringeh,  shtellcn,  entshtellen,  geshtalt  *.  But  whenever 
fp  or  ft  occur  after  a  vowel  in  the  same  syllable,  or  if  ft  are 
letters  of  inflexion  (see  §  12),  as  in  fcejte,  best;  23?cfpCj  wasp  ; 
^urjlj  prince;  l)cd)jl:en£,  at  the  utmost,  they  are  pronounced 
as  in  English. 


Obs.  1.  In  the  words  (SflaDC  or  ©claoe,  slave;  (SfelCtt,  skeleton; 
,  sketch;  and  ©niflril.^,  emerald,  the  f  is  also  very  frequently 
pronounced  like  the  English  sh. 

Ols.  2.  Many  Germans  pronounce  also  the  final  fl  of  the  root,  if 
preceded  by  V  —  as  in  2)Ur|U',  brush;  JUri?,  prince  —  like  shti  but  this 
pronunciation,  although  adopted  by  some  grammarians,  is  now  rejected 
by  the  best  usage.  But  a  still  more  decided  provincialism  is  the  pro- 
nunciation of  f  like  sh  in  the  final  fp  or  ji,  if  it  is  not  preceded  by  r; 
as  in  bt?ft£,  best;  -JBt'fpC,  Wasp  —  a  pronunciation  which  prevails  in 
some  southern  parts  of  Germany. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Westphalia  and  in  some  parts  of  Lower  Saxony, 
fin  fp  and  ft,  whether  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of  a  word,  is  pro- 
nounced with  its  usual  hissing  sound  ;  a  mode  which  is  strongly  recom- 
mended by  several  writers,  as  more  consistent  with  orthography,  and  as 
being  softer. 

But  as  it  is  not  the  province  of  a  work  like  the  present  to  propose 
grammatical  laws,  but  merely  to  record  those  existing,  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  observe,  that  orthography  can  be  appealed  to  only  where 
usage  is  uncertain  :  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  present  instance. 
In  all  Germany,  in  good  society  as  well  as  on  the  stage,  with  the, 
comparatively  speaking,  inconsiderable  exception  of  the  places  just 
referred  to,  f  before  p  and  t,  at  the  beginning  of  words,  is  pronounced 
like  sh,  as  described  above  ;  which  must  therefore  be  considered  the 
more  legitimate  pronunciation.  It  is  likewise  deemed  so  by  most  of  our 
grammarians.  Klopstock  the  poet,  who  has  written  some  grammatical 
essays,  even  proposed  to  write  fcfr  instead  of  f  in  the  cases  alluded  to  ; 

*  Elegant  speakers  appear  to  soften  this  sound  into  the  English  zh,  or  s  in 
pleasure,  and  pronounce  zhjrriitgen,  z/itellen,  £c. 
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well  knowing  that  orthography  is  but  subservient  to  the  general  pro- 
nunciation :  and  it  has  been  well  observed  by  Adelung,  that,  if  any  local 
peculiarity,  which  happens  to  be  supported  by  orthography,  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  general  usage,  the  Westphalian  pronunciation  of  fd),  in  which 
f  and  d)  are  both  distinctly  heard,  and  the  Austrian  and  Bavarian  pro- 
nunciation of  ie  —  of  which  they  make  a  diphthong  consisting  of  the 
sounds  of  t  and  e—  ought  likewise  to  be  adopted,  in  preference  to  the 
general  usage  of  all  the  other  parts  of  Germany  .—  See  also  Introduc- 
tion, page  4,  and  §  26,  obs.  2. 

fj     has  always  the  sound  of  the  English  s  in  so  ,•   ex. 
IVCijJ,  vo/iite  ;  ®vcf  C,  greatness. 


@c()  has  the  sound  of  the  English  sJi;  as  Scfcanbc,  shame  ,- 
2?ltfci)9  bush  —  pronounced  Skande,  Bush.  Yet  it  must  be  ob- 
served, that  the  Germans  form  this  sound  nearer  the  gums 
than  the  English  do,  and  more  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  ; 
which  gives  it,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  a  shade  of  difference. 

Obs.  3.  If  a  radical  final  §  is  followed  by  $  of  a  servile  syllable,  and, 
consequently,  $  and  (1)  belong  to  two  different  syllables,  —  as  is  always 
the  case  in  diminutives  formed  by  the  annex  cfrfll,  from  substantives 
ending  in  $,  —  each  retains  its  usual  sound  ;  namely,  $  its  hissing,  and 
d)  its  palatick  sound:  and  £$  must  therefore  not  be  mistaken  for  fcfj, 
which  latter  always  represents  the  sound  of  the  English  sh  ;  ex. 
©Itflc&ttt,  a  little  glass;  £>au$d[>fn,  a  little  house;  (from 

read, 


§  s.  LIQUIDS  :   \)  m,  n,  r. 

These  letters  are  all  pronounced  as  in  English,  except  r ; 
which,  both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  words,  is 
pronounced,  as  in  other  continental  languages,  with  a  strong 
vibration  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  and  sounds  rather  rougher 
than  the  English  r,  which  is  formed  with  the  middle  of  the 
tongue. 

The  following  table,  by  showing  how  the  English  sounds 
are  represented  by  German  letters,  will  at  once  recapitulate 
the  preceding  rules,  and  impress  still  more  on  the  learner 
the  power  of  the  German  letters. 


J8-] 
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The  English 

a  in   bare  is  represented  by 

a  —  ale  (see  note  p.  9) 

a  —  far  

a  —  all  

a  —  at  

e  —  mere  

e* —  met  

i    — fine  


o  —  hole 
f>  —  for 

0  —  do 
MJ—  bull 

u  —  uniform 
u  —  hut 

01  —  oil 
ou —  out 


The  German 

a  or  e     thus  bar  or  ber 

eeor  e&    ..  —        eel  or  chi 
a  far 


I  or  te 

e 

ei  or  e0 

o 
c 

u 

iu 


nearly  by  a'u 
nearly  by  a  II 


mir  or  niter 

mett 

fein 


for     . 
bu 

bua 

juniform 

ft  til 
ant 


The  consonant  sounds  are,  for  the  greatest  part,  repre- 
sented by  the  same  characters  in  both  languages ;  except 
the  following : 


»n.    -IT     v  v  is  represented 

The  English 

soft  ch tfdj 

j  and  the  ) 

softg        *  " 

/ f  or 

* f? 

sh. f# 


The  English 

th  in  think      ) 

and  ^/i  in  that  \  '  ' 

v  ..............  nearly  by  W 

w  ...................... 


is  represented 
in  German  bv 


or 


From  this  it  will  be  seen,  that  there  are  three  English 
vowel  and  five  consonant  sounds  which  do  not  exist  in 
German  :  on  the  other  hand,  the  German  sounds  o,  ii,  and 
both  sounds  of  the  cb>  do  not  exist  in  English. 


*  The  corresponding  short  sound  of  o  in  bare. 
f  The  corresponding  short  sound  of  e  in  mere. 
|  The  corresponding  short  sound  of  o  in  cfo. 
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PRONUNCIATION  OF  FOREIGN  WORDS. 
§  9.     l.  Proper  names  and  other  words  derived  from  languages  little 
known,  such  as  the  Oriental  languages,  as  well  as  all  Scriptural  names, 

—as,  nfacob,  Sfaaf,  ^orban,  Algebra,  TUmanaefc,  'SJtcfcfree,  mosque;  ber 

©up&rflt,  the  Euphrates,  &c.—  are  all  pronounced  according  to  the  Ger- 
man mode  :  that  is,  the  letters  have  the  same  power  as  in  German  words. 

2.  Words  and  names  derived  from  the  learned  languages  are,  like- 
wise, generally  pronounced  according  to  the  German  mode,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  laid  down  under  the  letters  C,  d),  t  and  p  :  ex.  ©C&O- 

ufftfer,  @e&i$matifer,  ^pt&olo^e,  Wpkien,  9$Uff&3uttui  Gafar— 

pronounced  Sholastiker,  &c. 

Obs.  <9  in  words  derived  from  the  Greek,  as  @i)(6e,  syllable,  ^fif,  should, 
according  to  some  grammarians,  be  pronounced  like  ii,  this  being  its  original 
pronunciation  in  Greek.  But  the  more  general  practice  is  to  pronounce  it 
every  where  like  a  German  t. 

3.  Names  and  words  expressive  of  things  peculiar  to  a  nation  or  place, 
taken  from  modern  European  languages,  should  retain  their  original 
pronunciation  :  thus  the  English  words,  @&af  efpearc,  £otre, 

£abp,  Covb^apor,  Oentleman,  &c.—  the  French,  9?oufleau, 
fieu,  (S&atillon,  ($m$  b'armeS,  &c.—  the  Italian,  Boccaccio, 

@id5beO,  (SiCCtone,  &c.—  and  so  also  names  of  other  nations,  ought  to  be 
pronounced  as  they  are  in  their  respective  languages.  But  it  may  easily 
be  supposed  that  this  rule  cannot  always  be  strictly  observed,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  such  languages  as  are  less  generally  known. 

Those  few  names  of  foreign  places  that  have  undergone  in  German  a 
change  in  their  orthography,  are,  of  course,  pronounced  like  German 
words;  as,  bieS&emfe  (the  Thames),  Ct|Tabon(Lisboa),5)taitanb(Milano), 
(Napoli),  SJiOffau  (Moskwa),  £cpenfiayen  (Kiobenhavn). 


§  10.  The  words  borrowed  from  the  French  being  rather  numerous 
and  in  frequent  use  in  German,  both  in  writing  and  conversation,  and 
many  of  them  having  been  more  or  less  germanized,  their  pronuncia- 
tion requires  some  more  detailed  explanation. 

I  .  The  vowels  are  generally  pronounced  as  in  French  :  namely, 
1)  at  and  et  like  a  ;  as,  ^Mtrflit;  SJcutdlle,  bottle.  2)  CU  like  b'  ;  as, 
SejVrtfUr,  deserter;  ©OUDCnteur,  governor—  except  OlCUtCMant,>hich 
is  pronounced  OfUtnant.  3)  ail  and  eau  like  0  ;  as,  (S&aUjTee,  cause- 
way; Bureau,  office.  4)  Oil  like  U;  as,  XambOW,  drummer.  5)  01 
nearly  like  oa  ;  as,  (£I)amoi$.  6)  U  like  U  ;  as,  .9?et>UC,  review.  7)  The 
termination  :tcr  retains  in  the  words  (Sfn'Dalier  ;  ^CUanicr,  custom-house- 
officer;  2janCJUier,  banker;  Metier,  profession;  ^anqitCfOUtiCf,  bankrupt^ 
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and  perhaps  in  a  few  other  words,  its  original  pronunciation — namely, 
like  the  English  word  yea :  but  in  most  others  it  is  pronounced  in  Ger- 
man like  the  English  eer ;  as,  Dfficier,  (Souvier,  ©renabier,  &c.  &c. 

2.  -The  consonants,  too,  have  nearly  the  same  power  as  in  French  : 
consequent!}',  we  pronounce    1.)  p,  and  c  before  c  or  j,  like  s;  as,  $flppn, 
thape;  tyitrke,  actress;  #arce ;  (SlaciS.      2.)  $  like  the  English^; 
as,  (£f)iaine,  chicanery  ;  Charlatan,  empyric.     3.)  j,  and  g  before  (  or  i, 
like  the  English  *  in  pleasure;  as,  ^falCUflftl,  Venetian  blinds  ;  3*OUrnflI; 

$age;  2faga$e;  Orange;  ®enie,  genius;  engagiwt,  *o  engage,  &c. 
4.)  qu  likely  as^arqufur,  wor&rr;  @nquettej  $idrqui$;  &c.  5.)  a 

preceded  by  i  (in  French  /  mouille)  is  generally  pronounced  like  the 
German  [j;  as,  25ataiflCI1,  battalion;  SDiebaifle,  w«to//  fitter.  6.)  gn 
like  the  German  nj ;  as,  Gcmpagnon,  companion;  @bampflC}ner,  cham- 
paigne;  &c.  Except  (Sotttpagntf,  company,  which  is  pronounced  Com- 
panee. 

3.  The  French  nasal  sounds  are  also  generally  retained  in  German  ; 

as,  29fl|fm,  basin;  goufin ;  Siligcnce ;  jSombarDjemcnt;  2)etac&cmcnr. 

Except  QtomplitHiflU  and  the  termination  sflnt,  which  are  pronounced 
as  in  German  words;  as,  galattt;  Cf)armatU,  charming;  intorc)]atU,  in- 
teresting. 

4.  Most  final  letters  which  are  mute  in  French  remain  so  in  German  ; 
as,  XcpCt;   3'abOt,  frill;   Oilier,  dinner;  (gdlpcr,   supper;  @0nwii$, 
f/^r^/  Cc.Cji?,  lodging;  CiCrp?.      Except  1.)  The  terminations  .-at,  .-et 
and  srb,  which  are  all  sounded  in  German  j  as,  <&0(t>dt,  soldier;  (SaHllf t ; 
SSittar^  billiards;  ^(ccor&,  aw  agreement.     2) The  above-named  termina- 
tions sjcr  and  sflntj  as,  Dftkier  and  ffyarmant.    3.)  The  final  o,  which 
is   also  generally  sounded;    as,  ipagf;    GtOllfine,  /t-wt^/c  cousin;    tya* 
rabe;  &c. 

5.  If  the  expression  consists  of  more  than  one  word ;  as,  .9venbe$'PPU5, 
$ftt«a«tftl,  ^i5HM?i»,  ^Ja6:be=beil,r,  &c.  it  must  always  be  pronounced 
exactly  as  in  French. 

6.  Those  foreign  words  in  German  that  exist  both  in  Latin  and  French 
with  no  other  change  than  the  omission  of  the  Latin  termination,  are 
pronounced,  like  other  Latin  words,  in  the  German  mode,  even  if  used 
in  a  new  and  unclassical  acceptation ;  as,  ein  ©ettevfll,  a  general;  eill 
3)/ajer,  a  major;  fin  9?e$iment,  a  regiment,  &c. 


$11.  In  foreign  words,  the  original  division  of  syllables 
must  be  retained  :  thus,  tCU(firen,  to  succeed;  mil,  real; 
retnjlativcn ;  Oiuin ;  3tfi«t,  are  read  re=ufTimi,  re^ll,  rc=infta= 
tiren.  vu--in,  &c.  It  must  therefore  be  observed  : 

1.  The  terminations  ;ie,  =ien,  =iet,  atCH,  and  ;een,  of  foreign 
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words,  which  are  germanized  from  the  dissyllable  Latin 
terminations  -ia,  -ice,  -ii,  -ea,  -ua,  form  two  syllables 
(with  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate,  except  -eeil,  which 
has  the  accent  on  the  penultimate):  ex.  %ami\it,  family s 
©vajie,  grace;  ,gi(?OVie,  history;  iD?ateW,  matter;  jBejttC, 
beast ;  @lorie,  glory ;  .gojtie,  Me  /zos^  ,•  Auntie,  mummy  / 
©tllbten,  studies ;  §evien,  vacation ;  (BpttUiafien,  gymnasiums  ,• 
9?atltt alien,  natural  curiosities ;  ©eWCtt,  gewY;  ^attijUt1,  ^?fl- 
trician;  ^flbtwblten,  individuals;  CpcCCH, lyceums ;  3)?ailfolcen, 
mausoleums — read,  ^amili-C,  ©Va^i'C,&c.  being  derived  from 
the  Latin  wovdsfamilia,  mater ia,studia,  genii,  ferite,  &c.  &c. 

2.  But  if  the  words  ending  in  te  exist  also  in  the  French 
language  with  that  termination,  these  vowels  form  but  one 
accented  syllable,  as  in  French;  probably  because  they  came 
through  the  medium  of  that  language  into  the  German ; 
as,  $l)ttofopl)i'e,  2$eoi0fli'c,  XOcori'e,  &c.  In  the  plural,  the 
termination  -ien  forms  always  two  syllables;  as,  XtKOtf^Cli: 
— compare  §  23.  In  a  few  words,  however,  usage  varies 
between  this  and  the  preceding  mode ;  as,  ^cmbbt'c,  @CVC^ 
tnoni'c ;  or,  .£ omb'bk,  SctCmo'lli-C.  The  last  word  is,  in  the 
compound  (Eeremomcnmdfkr,  master  of  ceremonies,  always 
pronounced  @ercmo'ni=cn. 

U.  The  terminations  ;ici1  in  the  names  of  countries,  and 
-ier  in  those  of  their  inhabitants,  are  also  dissyllables ;  as, 
gpamen,  Spain;  3talien,  Italy;  %l\im,Asia;  @dble(ien,  &'- 
lesia;  ^Britarimen,  Britain;  (gpanier,  Spaniard;  ©djkfier, 
Silesian  t  Cacebemonier,  Lacedemonian,  &c. — read,  ©pa'ni-en, 
&c.  _^ 

§  12.    ETYMOLOGICAL  CLASSIFICATION  OF  SYLLABLES. 

Before  we  proceed  to  quantity  and  accent,  it  will  be  ex- 
pedient first  to  explain  the  nature  of  what  are  called  the  ra- 
dical and  servile  syllables, — a  distinction  which  is  applica- 
ble to  the  syllables  of  every  simple  word  of  more  than  one 
syllable,  and  to  which  allusion  has  been  already  made  in 
the  preceding  pages, 
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1.  The  root  or  radical  syllable  (for  it  consists  always  of 
one  syllable,)  does  not  mean  here  the  primitive  word,  or  the 
parent  of  derivatives,  but  that  syllable  which  contains  the 
principal  irrport  of  the  word,  or  denotes  a  clear  meaning  of 
itself.     Thus  the  first  syllables  of  writing,  written,  writer, 
are  roots,  because  they  all,  although  each  with  a  different 
modification,  import  the  fundamental  idea  of  expressing 
notions  by  means   of  letters.     Also  all  monosyllables,  as 
see,Jlee,  high,  sight,  height,  must,  in  opposition  to  servile 
syllables,  be  considered  as  roots  or  radical  syllables. 

2.  Servile  syllables  we  shall  call  all  those  which  have  no 
clear  import  of  themselves,  but  merely  serve  to  modify  the 
root.     Thus   the  second  syllables  in  writing  and  writer 
express  mere  accidents  of  the  root  or  principal  idea,  and 
are  therefore  servile  syllables. 

The  terms  radical  and  servile  are  also  applied  to  letters ; 
namely,  those  which  belong  to  the  root  of  a  word  are  called 
radical,  and  the  remainder,  servile  letters. 

3.  The  servile  syllables  may  be  subdivided,  according  as 
they  are  prefixed  or  annexed  to  the  root,  into  prefixes  and 
annexes  (or  suffixes).     In  bespoken,  for  instance,  be  is  the 
prefix,  en  the  annex,  and  spok  the  root.     The  prefixes  in 
German  are  6e,  crop,  enf,  cr,  ,qc,  XUT  and  }Cr. 

The  principal  annexes  are  6ar,  ct>Cll,  be,  C,  et  (or  ei;),  el, 
dn,  em,  en,  eitf,  er,  cm,  d,  e)i,  et,  1; aft,  belt,  id;,  icbr,  i#,  in#, 
ifcfr,  Celt,  Id  (or  lei;),  Icin,  ltd;,.Un#,  nip,  fal,  fam,  fcfcaft,  fel, 
tc,  tljum,  iuu«,  i\Q. 

4 .  Another  subdivision  of  servile  syllables  may  be  made 
into  syllables  of  inflexion, — that  is,  such  as  are  added  to 
words  in  their  declension,  or  conjugation,  to  express  num- 
ber, person,  time,  or  other  accidents; — and  into  syllables  of 
derivation, — that  is,  such  by  which  words  are  formed  from 
others.     Thus  the  second  syllables  in  the  words  glasses, 
wanted,  richer,  are  syllables  of  inflexion ;  but  the  second 
syllables  in  writer,  friendship,  lovely,  are  syllables  of  deri- 
vation. 
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In  the  preceding  list  of  servile  syllables,  the  prefix  $e 
and  the  annexes  e,  em,  en,  ent>,  Cr,  C$,  eft,  et,  serve  also  as 
syllables  of  inflexion. 

5.  Each  simple  word  *  has  a  ropt  ;  it  may  have  many 
annexes,  but  can  have  no  more  than  one  prefix:  conse- 
quently, the  root  is  always  the  first  syllable  if  the  word  has 
no  prefix,  and  the  second,  if  it  has  one. 

Obs.  1.  In  a  few  words  beginning  with  be,  er,  ge,  &c.  ;  as  in  beten, 
to  pray  ;  geben,  to  give  ;  evben,  to  inherit  ;  (vrbe,  earth  ;  25efen,  broom  ; 
bie  ©egfllb,  the  country  or  neighbourhood;  flejtew,  yesterday,  &c.  these 
syllables  are  not  prefixes,  but  belong  to  the  root  (and  have  therefore  the 
accent,  see  §  15);  which  may  always  be  known  from  the  circumstance, 
that  the  second  syllable  in  such  words,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
last  examples,  always  terminates,  if  not  declined  or  conjugated,  in  a 
single  e,  or  in  en  ;  —  terminations  in  which  no  root  ends  but  the  words 
UV  n,  whom,  and  ben,  the  :  and,  therefore,  as  the  second  syllable  is  not 
the  root,  the  first  must  be  so,  according  to  the  preceding  rule. 

Obs.  2.  A  servile  vowel  occurring  before  or  after  a  radical  vowel, 
must,  in  the  pronunciation,  not  be  joined  with  the  latter  into  one  syl- 
lable :  thusbeun&eilen;fr>>c^;  becbren,  to  honour;  geirtet,  mistaken 
Qeerbt,  inherited;  fie  fcfcnen,  they  cried;  be$  ®ee$,  of  the  lake,  must  I 

read  teurt&t'Uen,  be=e&ren,  flfirret,  0e=erbt,  fcfm=en,  ©e*e$.    (Comp?, 
§  23,  remark  2.) 

Obs.  3.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  notice  here,  that  if  a  word  is  ' 
be  divided  into  syllables  (for  instance,  at  the  end  of  a  line),  the  prefi 
is  separated  from  the  root,  but  not  always  the  annex  ;  for  if  the  latte* 
begins  with  a  vowel,  the  radical  consonant  that  immediately  precedes 

it,°is  joined  to  it  ;  as,  beaten,  @pra=tbe,  raften,  famp^fen,  Xeut^fcfrcr. 

Compounds,  however,  must  always  be  divided  according  to  their  com- 
ponent parts  ;  as,  vBunb:ar3t,  surgeon  ;  ©ee^vaS,  sea-weed. 


*  The  expression  simple  word  is  used  in  contradistinction  to  compound; 
and  may  be  either  a  primitive,  as  man,  hate,-  or  a  derivative,  as  manly,  manli- 
ness, hater.  A  compound  consists  of  two  or  more  words,  each  separately  cur- 
rent in  the  language  ;  as,  manhater,  gentlemanly  ;  or,  at  least,  having  in  its 
present  use  a  clear  and  distinct  import  of  itself.  This  latter  is  the  case  with  the 
inseparable  particles  ut,  primitive  ;  erj,  arch;  mifj,  mis;  and  the  privative  particle 
un,  un,  which,  having  a  clear  import  of  themselves,  are  all  roots,  and  therefore 
distinguished  from  the  mere  prefixes  fee,  ent,  &c.  although  they  are  found  only 
in  compounds.  The  simples  of  which  a  compound  consists,  retain  in  the  com- 
position the  nature  of  their  syllables  ;  thus  the  first  and  last  syllables  of 
Oftorflengebet,  morning-prayer,  are  roots,  and  the  second  and  third,  servile 
syllables  ;  because  the  word  is  compounded  of  -3J?onjen,  which  consists  of  a 
root  and  an  annex,  and  ©e&et,  which  consists  of  a  prefix  and  a  root. 
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VOWEL  QUANTITY. 

A  vowel  sound  may  be  relatively  long  or  short; — that  is, 
the  voice  rests  either  longer  upon  it,  and  thus  protracts  it, 
or  hastens  quickly  over  to  the  next  letter :  thus  the  vowels 
in  the  English  words,  car,  feel,  fool,  are  long;  and  those 
in  carry,  Jill,  full,  are  their  corresponding  short  vowels. 
And  so  in  the  German  words,  lal;m,  lame;  (jet,  hither,- 
Cfcn,  oven;  fiiljlcn,  to  feel,  the  quantity  of  the  radical 
vowels  is  long  ;  but  i?amm,  lamb;  .jjett,  master;  offcn,  open; 
fallen,  to  Jill,  have  short  vowels. 

From  these  examples,  wrhich  might  be  multiplied  very 
considerably,  it  may  also  be  seen  that  many  words,  other- 
wise alike  in  their  pronunciation,  are  distinguished  merely 
by  the  quantities  of  their  vowels. 

Each  vowel  sound  is  used  with  either  quantity  ; — i.  e.  m 
some  words  it  is  long,  in  others  short ;  except  the  first 
sounds  of  0  and  e,  which  are  always  of  long  quantities; 
and  which,  it  would  appear,  cannot  be  pronounced  purely 
without  being  somewhat  protracted. 

Obs.  The  learner  will  perceive  that  the  question  is  here  merely  of 
vowel,  and  not  of  syllabic,  nor  of  metrical,  quantity.  A  syllable  may  be 
long  merely  by  the  multiplicity  of  its  consonants,  although  its  vowel  be 
short.  Thus  swift  and  wealth,  in  which  the  vowel  sounds  are  short, 
require  as  much  time  to  pronounce  as  sweet  and  wall,  which  have  long 
vowel  sounds.  Metrical  quantity  depends,  in  German,  chiefly  on  the 
emphasis  or  importance  of  the  syllable,  as  will  be  explained  at  the  end 
of  the  work. 

§  13.  Of  long  quantity  are: — 

1.)  The  vowels  aa,  CC,  00  and  ic,  (see  page  12,)  and  all 
vowels  that  are  followed  by  ()  or  tl)  in  the  same  syllable, 
or  are  preceded  by  tl)  in  the  same  syllable;  as,  2$aarc, 
goods,  ware-  &di9soul;  &d)CC$,lap;  0ucfe,  giant;  lal?m, 
lame;  fel;r,  very;  \i)\\,him;  9l)V,  ear ;  Ul)r,  watch;  .gbfolc, 
cavern ;  Hii)l,  cool ;  t&WI,  to  do ;  £t)tir,  door ;  Ml),  red. 

2.)  The  vowels  that  are  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  or  are 
D  2 
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followed  by  a  single  consonant  in  the  same  syllable  ;  as, 
til,  thou;  n?C,  where;  nXT,  whom;  iXofo  rose,-  @o|)a£en, 
damage  ;  fcf)Cn,  beautiful;  in  which  the  radical  vowels  are 
all  long. 

Except.  «.)  The  following  particles  and  pronouns,  the  vowels  of  which 
are  all  short:  db,  off;  an,  to;  atn,atthe;  bin,  (/)«»*;  bit,  until;  baf, 
Me;  &e$,  o/  Me;  C1?,  it;  &flt,  ^«s;  in,  i«  /  im,  in  the;  man,  owe;  tnit, 
with;  lim,  about;  pen,  of;  DCttl,  o/  Me;  WCCJ,  away  (but  in  the  sub- 
stantive t»ef  2Befl,  Me  way,  e  is  long);  wfter,  against;  t»«l$,  w£a£;  gum 
and  Jlir,  Jo  Me. 

o.)  The  following  few  compounds,  in  which  the  first  syllable  is  short  : 
$wm,dtike;  $ttiW§t,  shelter,  habitation;  \\ttbt\\,  judgment  ;  s2)CVt()n(, 
advantage;  vteUltcftt,  perhaps;  and  probably  a  few  others. 

c.)  The  vowels  e  and  i  in  syllables  of  inflexion,  which  are  all  short, 
although  not  followed  by  a  double  consonant;  as,  frffcfyfCtbCt  (he]  de- 
scribes; ge&Ulfcig,  patient;  perjd&ett,  to  pardon. 


j  14.  Of  short  quantity  are:  — 

1.)  All  vowels  without  exception  that  are  followed  by  a 
double  consonant;  as,  tvemi,  if;  S?of|c,  horses  ;  boffcn,  to 
hope;  ©C&ai?,  treasure;  (£tft,  corner.  (Compare  §24, 
rule  2.) 

2.)  Also  the  vowels  that  are  followed  by  two  or  more 
different  consonants  in  the  same  syllable  ;  as,  vedrt,  right  ; 
@eblttt>,  patience;  f  off  en,  to  cost;  ftmifaart;  3$ad)$} 
witch  (j4  being  considered  a  double  consonant). 


Except  the  following  words,  the  radical  vowels  of  which  are  all  long, 
although  followed  by  two  consonants;  2(&ler,  eagle;  9(l't,  manner; 
2>ar$  or  25atfc|),  perch  (a  fish)  ;  25avt,  oearc?;  25'drfe,  exchange;  2?cr£>, 
board;  29ratfd()f,  tenor-violin;  @rbe,  earth;  (Y\T,Jirst  ;  $M  ft,  heel;  (Sc= 
blirt,  ofrM;  *)arj,  rosm;  ^Ctb,  hearth;  £Jerbe,  jfoc1^  ;  ^U|?ett,  cough; 
£lC  f?er,  convent  ;  Rwb$,crab;  £eb£  (only  found  in  compounds);  ^i 
wiflirf;  gjjonb,  wzoow;  9Jdtfer,  mortar;  nebjt,  &«We*  ;  Dk\l,fruit  ; 
Easter;  ^3fert>,  Aorse;  tb'|ren,  2o  ro^;  @d)U|?Cr,  shoemaker  ; 
sward;  @cl?Wert,  sword;  f?Ct?,  continually;  tvbl,dead;  Xrcfl,  consolation  ; 
governor  ;  JBar^C,  war^;  2DU|?e,  desert;  ^av 


Oo*.  1.  @&  and  fc^,  although  now  representing  simple  sounds,  mostly 
render  their  preceding  vowels  short  ;  as  in  ftYCf1,  impudent  ;  <£?act  C, 
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Mf<t,  rash;  $M)\-i),frog.  Except  2?Ud),£oo&;  brflfcfl,  thrashed;  fhiobetl, 
in  curse  ;  f)OCb,  high  (but  in  JJOCb^eit,  wedding,  it  is  short)  ;  &iirbcn,  cake ; 
<£>cbnUKh,  disgrace;  epvadh',  language;  fucbdl,  to  seek;  Xuch,  c/o//;  ; 
nnifcb,  washed.—  If  p  does  not  stand  for  f?  (see  §  24),  it  is  a  simple  con- 
sonant, and  the  preceding  vowel  is  therefore  long;  as  in  ©rb'pC,  great- 
ness;  $U$,foot. 

Ob*.  2.  The  long  quantity  of  the  radical  vowel  cannot  be  affected  \\\ 
a  syncope:  as,  gi'lcbt,  praised;  or  fa>jt,  he  says;  for  gelobft,  faatrl — or 
by  a  consonant  that  belongs  to  the  following  annex  ;  as,  D?afrchen,  a 
little  wheel;  Xrittul,  a  flic  "on;  in  all  which  words  the  vowel  remains 
long  because  in  the  root  it  is  followed  by  one  consonant  only. 


§  15.  THE  ACCENT,  OR  SYLLABIC  EMPHASIS. 

Every  word  of  more  than  one  syllable,  has  one  of  them 
always  pronounced  with  more  emphasis  or  stress  than  the 
rest;  which  syllabic  emphasis  is  generally  called  the  ac- 
cent :  thus  the  first  syllable  in  harmony,  the  second  in  har- 
monious,  and  the  third  in  overact,  are  uttered  with  more 
stress,  and  are  therefore  said  to  have  the  accent. 

The  German  follows  the  most  simple  and  natural  law  in 
its  accentuation  ;  it  lays  the  accent,  in  all  words  originally 
German,  on  the  most  important  syllable,  namely  on  the  root; 
and  in  compounds,  on  the  root  of  the  first  component  part, 
that  commanding  most  attention  (compare  §  19).  Now,  the 
root,  as  we  have  seen,  (§  12,  rule  5,)  being  in  German  always 
the  first  syllable,  except  in  words  with  prefixes,  we  can  lay 
down  the  following  simple  rule,  which  comprehends  by  far 
the  greatest  part  of  the  whole  stock  of  the  language, 
namely : 

German,  words  of  more  than  one  syllable  without  prefixes, 
have  the  accent  un  the  first  syllable  ;  but  those  beginning  with 
any  of  the  seven  prr/rd  r*-,  be,  ClU,  Ctllp,  Cf,  C}C,  t»er,  and  ^er,  have 
it  on  the  second  syllable.  (For  the  accent  of  words  derived 
from  foreign  languages,  see  §  20,  rules  1  and  2.) 

Ex.  U'cbcu,7«  /oi";  tt'efrlut,  lovely;  U'e6en3UMrbt$,  amiable; 
Ci'ebenSroiU'fcuit'eit,  amiableness ;  Oelfe&t,  beloveds  $e'fat,  give 
(from  ge'fcen,  to  give) ;  ®>6c't,  prayer  (from  &e'tCtt5  to  pray]  ; 
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De'lBaunt,  olive  tree;  Sau'mcl,  olive  oil-  2?at'rtbeiltm3$fraft, 

the  power  of  judging  ;  jlo'cf  6ltnfc,  stone  blind. 

In  simple  words  there  are  no  exceptions  to  this  rule  but 
the  word  Ie6e'nbi$,  alive  (from  le'6en,  to  live\  and  some 
words  with  foreign  terminations,  which  terminations  take 
the  accent,  according  to  the  tendency  of  foreign  words  to 
accentuate  the  last  syllable  (see  §  20).  These  are 

1.)  Verbs  terminating  in  iercn  (or  iren);  as,  futfct)i'cren, 
to  drive;  Ijaufi'eren,  to  hawk;  I;al6i'cren,  to  halves  fpi^i'creu, 

to  take  a  walk  ;  6tld)f?a6i'eren,  to  spell  ;  £c.  &c. 

2.)  Substantives  with  the  termination  ei*  (or  ep);  as, 
©dbmeidbelei',  flattery  ;  Oiaferci',  frenzy  ;  .geucJKlef,  hypo- 
crisy ;  &c.  &c. 

3.)  The  following  substantives:  ^lumi'ft,  florist;  $ar= 
fem'ft  harper;  2)?ora'ft,  morass  ;  Ciefera'nt,  contractor; 
©lafll'r,  glazing  ;  and  the  proper  names  ^evlt'n,  ©tetti'll, 
^itffrt'n,  and  . 


The  compounds,  however,  present  a  considerable  number  of  excep- 
tions :  viz.  of  words  in  which  the  accent  does  not  rest  on  the  first,  but 
on  the  second  component  part.  These  exceptions  may,  most  naturally 
and  conveniently,  be  classed  under  the  three  principal  parts  of  speech  ; 
namely,  nouns,  verbs,  and  particles. 

§  16.  Of  nouns,  both  substantiv&s  and  adjectives,  are  excepted: 

1.  All  compounds  beginning  with  all   or  aller;  as,  allttia'C&ttg,  al- 
mighty; allta'yltd),  daily;  aUma'f)liyj,  by  degrees;  atlerU'e&fr,  charming; 

a  l  lerbe'  jr,  best  of  all,  &c.  But  ^l'U  mart)  t,  omnipotence;  and  a'Ugemcin, 

universal,  have  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable. 

2.  Those  adjectives  compounded  with  un  that  acquire  by  their  con- 
junction with  this  privative  particle  not  merely  a  negative  expression,  but 
also  a  superior  degree  of  energy  and  force;  as,  ungemci'n,  uncommon; 
UtlijefKU'er,  enormous;  Unme'llfdMtcfr,  exceeding  human  power,  immense. 
Of  this  description  are  chiefly  adjectives  terminating  in  licfl  or  bar,  de- 
rived from  verbs,  and  denoting  impossibility  of  that  which  the  verb  ex- 
presses.  The  accent  in  such  adjectives  is  always  put  on  the  root  of  the 
verb  ,-  and  even  the  separable  particles  a&,  au3,  nad),  &c.  lose  in  such 
adjectives  the  accent,  which  they  invariably  have  in  the  compound 

*  Formerly  the  ending  et)  was  used  in  foreign  words  instead  of  our  present 
ie  ;  as  9}^e(o^el)>  .>fflW<ifej},  &c. 
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verbs;  ex.  unttdcOa'&mUdb,  inimitable;  UnauSffc'ftltdj).  insupportable; 
llttC'nbliclV'tf/w'fe;  UngCi'fjlbar,  innumerable;  unmb'ylicfr,  impossible;  &c. 
But  those  that  are  not  more  emphatical  than  their  simple  adjectives,  are 
accented  regularly;  as,  u'ngfjCi&lt,  uncounted;  u'nrcdH,  wrong;  ll'ngf- 
ttntf,  uncertain  ;  u'nfflt'ttfdllid),  inhuman  (not  human}. 

3.  Several  titles  arising  from  office,  chiefly  such  in  which  the  second 
component  part  either  expresses  a  distinction  from  another  similar  title, 
or  itself  consists  of  a  compound;  as,  ©enafll^tdio'r,  major-general; 
©eneral'CiCU'tenant,  lieutenant-general;    OberfT'CieU'  tenant,  lieutenant- 
colonel;  Dbt'Vfrnja'c&tmeifter,  major;   OfeiC&Sfret'fofrr,  baron  of  the  em- 
pire;   ®tt>${d)a'$tnei\itft  grand  trenurer;   Cbtr()0'fprebi#er,  the  chief 
chaplain  to  a  king. 

But  if  the  second  part  neither  expresses  a  distinction,  nor  is  itself  a 
compound,  the  accent  is  mostly  on  the  first  ;  as,  9?ei'(tHfJBarCH,  baron  of 
the  empire  ;  ffl\tyVtbl$ttrJiffid  chaplain. 

Also  adjectives  beginning  with  l)CCb,  wcbl,  or  CjtTf?,  have  the  accent  on 
the  second  component  part,  if  they  are  epithets  of  formal  distinction 
and  civility;  as,  WCWbeitno6le;  ftorfrd^eliv},  of  noble  birth  ;  ljed)fifriTlkl\ 
most  serene  ;  grO{jttia'cl)ti>j,  most  potent.  But  if  they  are  not  of  that  de- 
scription, the  accent  rests  on  the  first  component  part  ;  as,  fcc'cbtrilbfnfr, 
bombastic;  &0f$&ft$tgi  noble-hearted  ;  gro'HmUt&iu,  generous. 

4.  Compound  names  of  holidays  ;  as,  Diterme'ntag,  Easter-  Monday; 

g,  Good-Friday;   ^jrlmtO'llllUfl,  Palm-Sunday; 
l,  Ash-  Wednesday  ;  ^ITfcllln'cblum,  Corpus  Christi  ; 
Christmas  ;  DieiTjtl'ftr,  New-year. 

Obs.  1.   In  compound  names  of  places,  the  English  accentuation  may,  in 
general,  be  followed  in  German;  as,  lOeftylia'ien,  Westphalia;  ^ 
New  Holland  :  bie  ^/ebcrlfllibe,  the  Netherlands. 


5.  The  following  compounds  :  abutou'licb,  abominable;  flll^ 
licb,  extraordinary  ;   barmhe'r^ii),  compassionate  ;   beittUC'^licbfr,  best  pos- 

sible; Me$retei'm0fettocl)Ktfa'!ti9fcit,#tf  Trinity  ;  jpcbiu'n& 

century  ;  3abne'(>cnb,  a  i7J«c<?  of  ten  years  ;  JR'jjU'te, 


;  9?OvC>ire')r,  north-ivest;  UberfdWii'llAlicfr,  superabundant; 
,  excessive;  Untertba'lli.4,  subject,  humble;  rcttrc'|flic&,  excellent; 
,  /rwe;  Willfo'mmen,  welcome  (but  the  substantive  t»ers^Dt'I(; 
e  welcome,  and  the  verb  benM'llfcmmcn,^o  welcome,  have  the 
accent  regularly)  :  and  the  pronouns  borfe'lbe,  Me  sawze  ;  berje'ni^e,  M«/, 
through  their  whole  declension  :  bcifc'lben,  o/'Me  5a??ze;  bcSJie'nigen,  ^/ 
Matf;  &c. 

065.  2.  Many  Germans  accent  also  several  other  adjectives  irregularly  ;  as, 
not^iue'nbig,  necessary  ,-  fretmi'llicj,  voluntary  ;  &c.  .•  but  this  is  not  so  generally 
done  as  to  warrant  their  being  numbered  among  the  exceptions. 

06s.  3.  The  substantives  formed  from  adjectives  retain  the  accentuation  of 
the  adjectives  :  Suftt'efcentyeit,  contentment;  Unau$|V(j(td)feit,  insiqyortableness. 
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§  17.  Of  compound  verbs  are  excepted:  «.)  those  beginning  with 
the  particles  fcurcfo,  iiber,  unter,  and  um,  if  the  panicles  are  inseparable 
(see  the  Conjugation  of  Verbs);  as,  unter&a'nbeln,  to  negotiate;  unter5 
fcfh'i'bert,  to  discern  ;  Ubevfe'Ot'n,  to  overlook,  b.}  All  those  compounded 

with  binter,  rod,  and  roi&ev;  as,  binterfle'ben,  to  deceive  ;  poilji'e&en,  to 

execute  ;  wiDcri'U'fen,  to  revoke  ;  tt>tber|te'l;Kn,  to  resist.       c.}  The  verbs 
n\\$\b'  \\t\\,  to  displease;    mifcll'tlfletl,  to  fail  ;  mtjmUfKM,  to  miscarry  ; 

mi$w'n&eln,  to  ill-treat;   wieber&o'len,  to  repeat;   fdjavmu'eeln,  to 
skirmish, 

Obs.  All  adjectives,  and  those  substantives  that  end  in  tin  3  or  er,  derived 
from  these  verbs,  have  the  accent  on  the  same  syllable  as  the  verb;  as,  roibers 
tu'jltd),  revocable,-  llnterfytt'ltunfl,  amusement  ;  Unterf)tt'nMer,  negotiator.  But  all 
other  substantives  derived  from  the  above  verbs,  remove  the  accent  to  the  first 
syllable;  as,  U'ntertjalt,  maintenance  ;  U'nterfdjrift,  signature  ;  SBi'Derfinnfc,  re- 
sistance. Except  SBvUw'q,  fulfilment. 


§  18.  Of  Particles,  or  undeclinable  words,  are  excepted  : 
All  compound  adverbs,  conjunctions,  and  prepositions,  that  do  not  ter- 
minate in  a  servile  5  or  ticl)  ;  as,  bmi'ltt,  about;  umtK'r,  around,  about  ; 
l\\W'v,  before;  DOfbei',  by,  over  ;  bvifvl'liuncn,  together;  CjCgCnii'biT,  oppu- 
site;  mty\'\\,  consequently  ;  bill^e'.Cjen,  on  the  contrary;  Uborau'5,  w- 
tremely,  mW  \\.  ivell  ;  PUllet'cbf,  perhaps  ;  bf6l)a'lb  or  beW'^en,  on 
that  account  ,  nacb&C'm,  after  ;  (lemna'cl),  consequently  ;  ailtta'tt,  instead  ; 
%lt\ti)Vi'  (I,  equally  ;  felba'n&er.  wi/A  another  ;  telbaTl'tte,  zwM  ^wo  other*. 
$c.;  UberbdU'pt,  in  general.  But  those  that  do  terminate  in  5  or  IJcll 
are  accented  regularly  ;  as,  t?teftfa\li,likeivue;  bi'nflflnlidb.  concerning; 
with  the  exception  of  those  beginning  with  all,  which,  like  the  nouns  so 
commencing  (see  §  16,  rule  1.),  arcent  the  second  component  part  :  as, 
allerfi'i't?,  on  all  sides  ;  allcnfj'll?,  at  any  rate  ;  &c. 

The  following  compounds  are  also  accented  regularly:  au'pcrbatb,  with- 
out; fce'  V^dtal  t,  in  that  manner;  C'^^OjIcVn  or  rO'Vyt'tfCVU,  the  day  before 
yesterday;  t'nncrhalb,  within;  i'r^enbWC,  somewhere;  jc'nfclt,  the  other 
side  ;  c'bfr()alb,  above  ;  U'tHTmcr^cn,^  day  after  to-morrow  ;  U'nflt'rne, 
unwittingly;  u'llliinylt,  not  long  since;  u'tucajalb,  below  ;  u'ntVC()l,  un- 
well  ;  and  perhaps  a  few  others. 

§  19.  REMARKS  ON  THE  ACCENTUATION  OF  COMPOUNDS. 

I.  In  most  compounds  the  second  component  part  expresses  the  fun- 
damental, or  rather  the  generic,  idea,  and  the  first  part  is  superadded  to 
qualify  that  generic  idea,  and  may  he  called  its  attributive  ;  for,  in  fact, 
it  denotes  only  an  attribute  of  the  rest  of  the  compound.  Thus  in 
steam-boat,  writing-machine,  sky-blue,  —  boat,  machine,  and  blue  are  the 
generic  ideas,  denned  and  limited  by  the  words  steam,  writing,  and 
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sky ;  and  the  only  difference  between  the  import  of  the  whole  com- 
pound, and  that  of  its  second  part,  is  the  superaddition  of  the  attri- 
bute. The  first  part  being,  then,  the  characteristic  and  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  the  compound,  it  must  naturally  attract  our  principal 
attention,  and  consequently  have  the  accent ;  as  the  particular  end  of 
German  accentuation  is,  like  that  of  emphasis  in  every  language,  to 
direct  our  attention  to  some  particular  word,  or  part  of  a  word. 

But  there  are  some  compounds  of  another  kind,  in  which  the  first 
part  is  not  a  mere  qualification  or  attribute  of  the  second,  but  forms  a 
part  of  the  fundamental  idea;  both  words  being  so  blended  as  to  denote 
one  new  idea,  not  always  soluble  into  its  component  parts.  In  such 
compounds  then,  the  first  part  being  devoid  of  that  artificial  importance 
of  a  characteristic  attribute,  the  accent  falls  naturally  on  the  second  as 
the  concluding  part  of  the  idea.  Of  this  latter  description  are  most  of 
the  compound  adverbs  and  of  the  other  exceptions  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding sections.  Hence  the  difference  of  accentuation  in  ©U'bwillb,  south 
wind;  and  ©Ufco'f?,  south  east ;  u' nterfulten,  to  hold  under ;  bu'VfMefcrt'M, 
to  bore  through  ;  that  is,  to  continue  boring  till  the  object  is  bored  through — 
where  the  particles Unter  and  bltvd?  are  mere  abverbs,  modifying  the  verbs 
ftalten  and  bc&ren— andunterfja'lten,  to  amuse;  bimJjbo'&ren,  to  pierce 
— in  which  the  particles  form  with  their  verbs  but  one  simple  indivisible 
idea.  In  the  same  manner  we  may  account  for  the  irregular  accentua- 
tion of  the  adjectives  compounded  with  Ufl  (see  §  16.  Exc.  2.) ;  for,  the 
superadded  degree  of  intensity  implied  by  the  compound  cannot  be  im- 
parted by  the  mere  addition  of  the  negative  particle;  which  latter, 
therefore,  not  being  the  sole  distinguishing  feature  of  the  compound,  is 
not  of  sufficient  importance  to  take  the  accent.  Compare  in  §16, 
Exc.  2,  the  examples,  unttie'nfcfrlid),  immense ;  unja'&lbav,  innumerable, 
with  U'nmenfcfcltcl),  inhuman;  u'ngt'gktylt,  uncounted^  &c. 

2.  If  compounds  of  general  currency  are  again  compounded  with 
other  words,  the  above  observation  will  still  hold  good  ;  and  if  the  first 
part  be  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  rest,  it  has  the  accent ;  as,  Jpa'ttfc 

manual-dictionary;    ©ctylTt'i'btWrfjCnCv  cutting-implements ; 
,  lead-mines ;  Xu'cfenteCVrlaye,  cloth-warehouse. 

3.  An  unaccented  syllable  may,  occasionally,  receive  a  particular 
stress,  arising  from  an  antithesis,  either  expressed  or  understood,  and 
which  may  therefore  be  called  the  antithetical  accent ;  as,  cr  fef*f<$UlM$t 

unb  fie  e'ntfclnilbigt,  he  accuses  and  she  excuses ;  ba'pon  if?  bte  iKcbe  nicftt, 

of  that  there  is  no  question  (implying, '  but  of  something  else') ;  tt»a5  fa$en 
Sif  ba'jll  ?  what  do  you  say  to  that? 

4.  The  learner  must  have  already  perceived  the  similarity  that,  in 
many  points,  exists  between  the  German,  and  the  Saxon  words  in  the 
English  language,  with  respect  to  their  principles  of  accentuation.  The 
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latter  regularly  accent  the  radical  syllable  :  spoken,  bespeak,  lovely,  love- 
liness. Compounds  formed  of  words  separately  current  in  English  have 
the  accent  on  the  first :  stone- quarry,  quarry-stone,  afternoon.  Even 
many  of  the  above-mentioned  exceptions  are  analogous  to  the  English; 
for  instance,  almighty,  new-year  ;  particularly  several  adverbs ;  as,  here- 
after, instead,  thereon,  thereby,  whereivith,  &c. 


§  20.  ACCENT  OF  FOREIGN  WORDS. 

1.  Most  foreign  words,  namely,  all  words  taken  from 
the  French,  and  all  those  from  the  learned  languages  which 
have  suffered  some  change  in  their  terminations,  have  the 
accent  on  their  last  foreign  syllable,  whether  the  syllable 
belong  to  the  root,  or  be  a  servile  syllable  ;  as, 
romance,  novel  ,-  @0tttplhw'nt;  $a\lttt\t'\tt,  parliament; 
jo'r;  <p&ilofo'p&;  $oe't;  ©ep&a'nt;  gpt.qva'm;  Slpri'l;  gebwa'r; 
gpmpto'tti;  ^t)(lc'm  ;  fyftema'tifcl),  systematic-,  9?atio'n;  na= 
tiena'l;  nationaltfi'ven,  to  naturalize  ;  Stago'tier,  dragon. 


Obs.  1.  By  the  latter  examples,  the  learner  may  perceive  that  Ger- 
man terminations  annexed  to  foreign  words  do  not  receive  the  accent, 
but  leave  the  preceding  foreign  syllable  in  possession  of  it.  This  applies 
even  to  the  terminations  t?,  el*,  (V,  germanized  from  foreign  termina- 
tions; as  in  X&ea'ter,  $a'M,  Ora'fel,  @pi|VC»e,  Jpppot&e'fc*  from  thea- 

trum,fabula,  &c. 

The  following  are  exceptions  to  the  above  general  rule  : 

a.)  Most  substantives  terminating  in  if,  and  all  those  terminating  in 

iftT,  have  the  accent  on  the  syllable  preceding  these  terminations;  as, 

(Sramma'ttf,  2?ota'nif,  O'ptif,  3)iploma'tif,  Dt&eto'rtf,  ©pmna'ifif,  &c. 
®ramma'tifer,  Diplcma'tifer,  ^tat^ema'tifer,  ^cli'tifcr,  &c. 

Some  substantives  in  if,  however,  are  more  generally  accented  on  the 
last  syllable  ;  as,  ^otitl'f,  ftviti'f,  .^epuHi'f,  ©uppli'f,  tfabri'f,  ^Olt'f,  and 
a  few  others.  But  even  many  of  these  are  accented  by  some  Germans 
on  the  penultimate. 

&.)  All  those  substantives  ending  in  ic,  in  which  this  termination  forms 
two  short  syllables  (see  $11),  have  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  : 
gamt'lie,  £tu'bien,  £Vrien,  &c. 


*   In  words  derived  from  the  French,  however,  this  termination  has  the 
accent ;  but  then  it  is  generally  spelt  in  German  ell  ;  as,  gnrte'll, 
(see  §  24,  rule  4). 
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2.  But  those  words  from  the  learned  languages  that  have 
suffered  no  change  in  their  terminations,  retain  their  origi- 
nal accent;  namely,  either  on  the  penultimate,  or  ante- 
penultimate: (fwlnijia'ihuis,  ©pi'rmic,  ©tu'twtm,  ^li'ma, 
4!u'bltcum,  incognito,  Cfya'men,  Sector,  ^rofe'ffbr,  l£ire'ctor, 
(Sljara'ftcr,  Sa'non,  Ce'jctfon. 

However,  if  a  German  termination  is  added  to  such  words, 
they  seem  by  that  to  lose  this  characteristic  distinction,  and 
the  accent  is  removed  to  the  last  foreign  syllable,  according 
to  the  first  rule;  as,  9luto'ven,  authors;   ^rofefjo'reiT,  pro- 
fessors; (Eljavafte're,  characters;  cano'nifd),  canonical. 

From  the  preceding  rule  are  excepted  : 

Many  substantives  terminating  in  meter,  which  have  the  accent  on 
the  penultimate;  as,  $arcme'tnsIbiTmonK''ter,(9eeme'ter,  ^pgrcme'ter, 
(£ ftrcnetttfter.  To  this  exception  belong  generally  such  words  as  are  of 
common  use,  and  which  probably  came  into  the  language  through  the 
medium  of  the  French.  But  those  which  in  their  use  are  more  confined 
to  the  learned,  have  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  :  as,^era'mctcr, 
fljenta'mt'ter,  ^Dia'meter,  &c. 

Obs.  2.  The  above  rules  respecting  Latin  and  Greek  words,  are  also 
applicable  to  most  proper  names  of  those  languages:  2Firgi'I,  ^OtJ'j, 
Sere'itj,  Cm'b,  Wartia'l,  £ome'r,  ??crfu'r,  iKeptu'n.  But  in  (Si'eere,  d'a'far, 
s?lntO'niU5,  vpom?C'iu5,  ^eme'tt&eneS,  these  words  having  undergone  no 
change,  the  original  accent  remains. 

Obs.  3.  The  few  words  from  the  Italian  language  (generally  technical 
terms  of  art)  retain,  as  in  English,  their  Italian  accentuation ;  as,  dl 
fre'fce,  pia'no,  mejja  tt'nta,  &c. 

§  21.  SECONDARY  ACCENT. 

1.  In  words  of  more  than  two  syllables  there  is  mostly,  besides  the 
principal  accent,  another  of  less  emphasis,  which  is  called  the  secondary 
or  inferior  accent.  Thus  the  last  syllables  in  generalship,  brotherhood, 
friendliness,  have  the  secondary  accent.  In  simple  words,  it  would 
seem,  this  accent  arises  from  a  tendency  of  the  voice  to  alternate  stress 
and  remission,  so  that  accented  and  unaccented  syllables  would  natu- 
rally relieve  each  other.  Hence  every  second  syllable  from  an  accented 
one,  if  not  differently  influenced  by  quantity,  (see  the  following,)  has  the 
secondary  accent.  Thus  the  last  syllables  in  the  words  $tei&eit,  liberty; 
$VtUntf&)aft,  friendship  ;  ©raffnn,  countess,  may  be  said  to  be  without 
any  accent;  but  in  the  words  ®i\?wn$tf  I, opportunity;  SBrU'berfc&a'ft, 
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brotherhood;  £b'niyt'nn,  gw«?w,  they  have  the  secondary  accent,—  which 
has  still  more  stress  if  they  are  followed  by  unaccented  syllables  ;  as, 

(Sele'gen&et'tcn^ru'&crftt/aTten,  ^b'nigt'nnen.  Thus  also,  frequently,  in 
foreign  words;  as,  (Se'nera'l,  (So'nfiffo'rium,  U'ntoerlita'r. 

2.  But  this  rule  arising  from  rhythm,  is  strongly  modified  by  the 
quantity  of  the  syllables.  Those  of  long  quantity  (that  is,  such  syllables 
over  which  the  voice  cannot  hasten  quickly,  either  from  the  long  vowel 


quantity,  or  from  the  number  of  consonants;  as,  freit,  fattt,  bar, 
fcbaft,  ntj?,  tdn,  (ing,  &c.)  tend  peculiarly  to  accent;  those  of  short 
quantity  are  averse  to  it.  Hence  the  servile  syllables  ig  and  ltd?  have 
very  seldom  any  accent  ;  and  those  that  have  e  for  their  vowel,  as  e, 
er,  e$,  Cl,  cm,  Cll,  Ct,  are  entirely  incapable  of  it,  the  voice  hastening  too 
rapidly  over  them.  If,  therefore,  the  syllables  after  the  principal  accent 
are  of  unequal  quantity,  the  longer  attracts  the  secondary  accent 
wherever  it  may  stand  ;  as,  ^t'l'crllC&fCt't,  solemnity  ;  ^ttu'nfcfC&a'fmi, 
friendships;  a'rfcci'tCtt',  worked. 

3.  The  syllable  next  to  the  principal  accent  is  less  susceptible  of  stress 
than  those  further  removed  ;  unless  it  be  followed  by  two  short  syllables, 
when  it  receives  more  stress  to  support  the  voice  in  the  enunciation  of 
the  following  :  thus  the  second  syllable  in  arbctte  has  less  stress  than 
the  second  in  arbcitfti'. 

4.  If  the  syllables  following  that  of  the  principal  accent  are  all 
short,  the  word  is  without  any  secondary  accent  ;  as,  tfo'nigC,  kings  ;  w 
tbei'&igcn,  to  defend;  ja'&rlicfoc,  yearly  ;  fci'tfercre,  more  bitter  ones.    The 
syllables  19  and  lid?,  however,  if  separated  from  the  principal  accent  by 
a  short  syllable,  and  not  followed  by  a  long  one,  receive  some  accent; 
as,  feu'eri'g,/<?n/  ;   fai'fertt'cfocr,  imperial. 

5.  In  polysyllabic  compounds,  all  the  radical  syllables  that  have  not 
the  principal  accent  have  the  secondary  accent  ;  as,  flll'fc'flVl!,  to  eat 
up;  ^la'ulC'ftl,  mule;  §lbnti'bW$tfe*ll,  journeyman  tailor. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 

As  a  foreign  language  is  acquired  by  reading  and  the  dictionary  rather 
than  by  conversation,  and  the  eye  of  the  student  thus  becomes  fami- 
liarized with  its  orthography,  the  following  few  rules  and  observations 
on  the  subject  of  German  orthography  will  be  found  sufficient.  It  may, 
however,  be  proper  to  advise  the  learner  to  follow,  in  matters  of  ortho- 
graphy, rather  the  generality  of  writers,  or  his  dictionary,  than  the  pecu- 
liarities of  any  particular  author,  however  valuable  he  may  be  in  other 
respects. 
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§  22.  OF  CAPITAL  LETTERS. 

With  capital  letters  begin  : 

1.  Every  first  word  of  a  sentence  or  a  verse ;  as  in  English. 

2.  All  substantives,  whether  proper  or  common  names ;  and  also  other 
parts  of  speech,  when  assuming  the  character  of  substantives ;  as,  bie 
i&tabt  Conbon,  the  city  of  London;  ba$  ©ffciff,  the  ship  ;  ber  (gffcuhma; 
Cfrer,  the  shoemaker ;  bie  (§eliebte,  the  beloved;  ein  ©Chwarjer,  a  black, 
a  negro;  ba$  @t&afrene,  Me  sublime;  &a»  $UV  linb  2Btber,  ^e  joro  and 
contra;  fdn  Uefre»  3'C&,  his  dear  self;  ba$  etrige  Caitfett,  the  everlasting 
running,  &c. 

065.  1.  In  some  instances  it  may  be  doubtful,  whether  a  word  stands  in  the 
character  of  a  substantive  or  not ;  in  which  case  the  use  of  a  capital  must  br 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  writer.  Hence  we  meet  with  $?otf)  tfjun,  and  notf) 
tfjun,  to  be  needful ;  2Jd)t  gefren,  and  <id)t  ge&en,  to  give  fieed;  2Itif«ng§,  and  nm 
fntiflS,  at  first;  $<[([$,  and  fnf($,  m  case. 

06s.  2.  If  a  compound  substantive  has  its  component  parts  joined  by  hyphens, 
each  part,  though  separately  it  be  no  substantive,  begins  with  a  capital ;  as. 
Set  Oter*^ofmorf$att,  i&e  hereditary  earl-marshal;  fcer  lltner:Dfftiter,  Me  subaltern 
officer. 

Obs.  3.  Attempts  have  been  repeatedly  made,  by  authors,  to  abolish  the  use 
of  capital  letters  in  substantives,  and  several  works  have  been  printed  on  this 
principle  ;  the  contrary  usage,  however,  prevails. 

3.  Adjectives  that  form  a  part  of  a  proper  name,  although  not  joined 
to  it  into  one  word,  and  such  as  stand  after  a  proper  name  in  the  quality 
of  an  epithet;   as,  ba$  DtOt&e  3Jteer,  the  Red  Sea;   ftarl  ber  ©rof?0, 
Charles  the  Great;  $nebrt$  ber  3wt'ttC,  Frederick  the  Second. 

4.  Adjectives  derived  from  proper  names  of  persons;  as,  ba$  2Bernf: 
rtfdje  ©pjtem,  the  Wernerian  system;  bit'  $latOniftJ?e  ^ilofopftifj  the 
Platonic  philosophy.    And,  in  general,  also  those  derived  from  proper 
names  of  places  ;  as,  bie  2Diener  3?ittinij,  the  Vienna  Gazette;  bie  Ceip- 
St^er  3£eJTe,  the  Leipsic  Fair.     But   adjectives   derived  from  proper 
names  of  countries,  are  by  the  greater  part  of  authors  written  without 
capitals;  as,  bie  beutfcfce  <§J?radK,  the  German  language;  bie  englifcfcc 
^?JtiOn,  iJie  English  nation. 

5.  Those  pronouns  that  refer  to.  the  person  we  are  addressing ;  as. 
^it\  or  3'&r,  you ;  3fwen,  or  v£licf>,  to  you;  3&r,  or  @uer,  ^owr.—The 
reflective  pronoun  fid),  yourself,  however,  is  generally  used  without  a 
capital.     The  other  pronouns ;  as,  id),  /;  fie>  she  or  they;  i^nen,  to 
them,  &c,  are  never  used  with  capitals,  unless  they  commence  a  sen- 
tence or  a  verse. 

OF  MARKING  VOWEL  QUANTITY. 

(Compare  the  present  with  §§  13  and  14.) 

§  23,  Vowels  of  long  quantity  have  that  quantity  marked  by  appro- 
priate lengthening  letters,  (viz.  £,  or  an  additional  vowel ;  as,  aa,  ee,  OP, 

£ 
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ie,  see  the  end  of  §  2.)  if  they  stand  at  the  end  of  the  root,  or  before  a 
liquid,  and  often  also  if  they  occur  before  f;  or  t.  Before  the  other  con- 
sonants the  long  quantity  is  not  marked,  and  must  be  ascertained  from 
the  vowel  being  followed  by  a  single  consonant  (see  §  13)  :  except  the 
long  i,  which  has  its  usual  mark  of  length  (ie)  before  any  consonant  :  — 
for  examples  see  $  13.  It  must,  however,  be  remarked  here  : 

1.  If  aa  and  CO  are  to  be  inflected  (see  §  27),  they  lose  one  vowel  ;  as, 
(SM^saloon^'dlt,  saloons;  $aaY,hair,  $ar$en,  a  little  hair;  2?00t,  6o/tf, 
2)b  te,  boats. 

2.  Words  terminating  in  ie,  or  ee,  drop  the  last  vowel,  if  a  syllable  of 
inflection  beginning  with  e  is  added;  as,  bet  @ee,  the  lake;  be$ 


(tftliee),  knees;  fniett  (fnteen),  to  kneel.    (Compare  §  12.  Obs.  2.) 
Some  authors,  however,  retain  the  e  of  ie,  and  write  £ntee,  fnteen. 

3.  The  usage  in  respect  to  the  lengthening  letters,  is  not  quite  uni- 
form; some  writers  having  begun  to  omit  them  in  a  number  of  words, 
in  which  the  long  quantity  may  be  known  from  the  vowel  being  fol- 
lowed by  a  single  consonant;  whilst  they  retain  them  in  others,  where 
they  are  equally  unnecessary.  In  a  few  other  words  some  writers  double 
the  vowel,  whilst  others  use  0  as  a  lengthening  mark.  We  meet,  there- 
fore, with  such  variations  as  »JJaav  and  $ar,  pair;  3tfaf>me  and  dfottie, 
name;  2?0tf)e(see  page  18)and2)Cte,  messenger;  2>oot  and  29ot&,  boat; 

tfubieren  and  frubtren,  to  study;  $ameel  and  ftamebl,  camel,  &c. 


§  24.  More  regularity  prevails  in  the  practice  of  marking  the  short 
quantity  of  a  vowel  by  doubling  the  final  consonant  immediately  fol- 
lowing it.  The  consonants  thus  generally  doubled  are  the  liquids,  and 
f>  f»  P>  S>  t  and  g*  (see  §  14).  We  have,  however,  to  observe: 

1.  The  double  f  (|f  )  is  used  only  between  two  vowels  of  the  same 
word  ;  as,  fwffen,  to  hate  ;  $3|]ef,  casks  ;  but  at  the  end  of  a  word,  or 
before  a  consonant,  £  is  used  instead,  even  in  words  borrowed  from 
foreign  languages;  as,  ber  $&%,  the  hatred;  ioj)  &a£te,  I  hated  ;  ijjrogcf, 
process;  $ap,  passport:  see  Obs.  2.  page  9. 

2.  Instead  of  double  f  and  double  5,  (f  and  (•>  are  invariably  used, 
But  if  these  characters  are,  in  the  syllabication  of  a  word,  to  be  di- 
vided, cf  becomes  f:f,  and  g  often  fr%  ;  thus  $$ttftw,frigkt,  is  spelled, 
when  divided,  <S$ref--fen  ;    and  figen,  to  sit,  fi>3en,  and  sometimes 
ftt'gen.    The  latter  is  more  according  to  analogy  —  see  §  26,  Obs.  1. 

*  The  flat  mutes  are,very  seldom  doubled  ;  nay,  it  seems  that  their  redu- 
plication cannot  take  place  without  their  being  changed  into  their  respective 
sharp  mutes;  as,  pfagen,  to  plague  —  pfnrfen,  to  pester;  fcfyte&en,  £o  shove  — 
fii)uppcn,  to  push;  fet&en,  to  suffer—  Htt,  suffered  —  See  also  the  conjugation  of 
f^tm&cn  and  fie&en,  in  the  list  of  irregular  verbs. 
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3.  The  feminine  termination  :inn,as  in  (Srafintt,  countess ;  £ontginn, 
queen,  is  by  some  authors  written  with  a  single  11  in  the  singular,  and 
with  a  double  n  in  the  plural ;  as,  JTdnigm,  plural  .ft'tiniginnen,  queens. 

4.  Also  in  words  borrowed  from  foreign  languages,  the  consonants  are 
often  doubled  after  short  vowels,  particularly  1  and  t ;  as,  (Eaftell,  cartel; 
$atlafr,  palace;  OffateU,  official;  CitteratUr,  literature;  25attfett,  ban- 
quet.   But  several  authors  begin  to  adhere,  in  this  respect,  to  the  origi- 
nal spelling  of  the  word,  and  write  Cartel,  CttevatUr,  &c.   The  final  t  in 
foreign  adjectives  terminating  in  el  is  almost  universally  doubled ;  as, 
cricjinell,  original;  teed,  real. 

5.  Diphthongs  being  naturally  of  long  quantity,  the  consonants  fol- 
lowing them  should  never  be  doubled  ;  thus,  rei£ett,  to  tear;  fcbUifcn, 
to  grind;  and  not  ret)Ten,  fcfeletffetl. 


§  25.  ORTHOGRAPHICAL  VARIATIONS. 

Besides  the  differences  in  marking  quantity  just  mentioned,  there  are 
some  others,  which  must  be  noticed  here  to  assist  the  learner  in  iden- 
tifying such  words  as  are  affected  by  them. 

1.  Several  words  are  variously  spelled  by  different  authors;  thus  we 
meet  with  ftatiivj  and  £otfic&,  cage;  <&cfwerb  and  ©cfrwett,  sword; 

^Dai^en  and  SSei^en,  wheat;  betriegen  and  fcetriigen,  to  deceive;  &eira= 
tben  (or  (jeprat&en)  and  fcewat&en,  to  marry;  mir  baucfrt  and  mir  beucin, 

it  seems  to  me. 

In  some  instances  these  differences  arise  from  several  of  our  present 
writers  attending,  in  their  spelling,  more  to  the  derivation  of  words  than 
was  formerly  done ;  and  in  many  others,  from  the  immediate  derivation 
of  a  word  being  doubtful.  Thus  many  write  now  (§tampel  for  ©tempel, 
stamp— being  derived  from  jtampfen,  to  stamp  ;  2k[tCrn  for  ©Item,  pa- 
rents— from  alter,  older.  Some  write  fdllufilid),  finally,  as  a  derivative 
from  ©cfrluj?,  conclusion;  whilst  others  write  fcljliepltrj),  deriving  it  from 
fcbliefUMl,  to  conclude,  &c.  The  very  name  Xeutfcb  (German)  is  written 
by  some  Xeiltfcb  ; — this  being,  they  maintain,  its  original  spelling,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  Latin  terms  Teutones  and  Teulonicus (Teutonic),  which 
are  derived  from  it. 

2.  2?  is  by  the  greater  part  of  our  present  writers  entirely  discarded 
from  German  words,  and  t  used  instead;  as,  jtret,  two;  breievlei,  three 
sorts  of;  ^ai,  A%,—instead  of  g^Cl),  breperlep,  ^ap  ».     The  verb 


*  The  German  t),  it  is  argued,  must  not  be  identified  with  the  Greek  T,  for 
t)  was  formerly  written  tj,  of  which  it  is  a  mere  contraction  ; — its  present  power 
being  that  of  a  mere  i,  it  ought  also  to  be  written  so.  This  practice,  gaining 
ground  daily,  has  been  followed  in  the  present  Grammar. 
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to  be,  is  however  more  generally  spelled  with  p,  to  distinguish  it 
from  fein,  his.  In  words  from  foreign  languages  the  original  p  is  mostly 
retained;  as,  @plbc,  syllable;  tyfytftf,  physics. 

In  order  to  assist  the  learner  in  his  use  of  the  dictionary,  a  list  of  all 
these  orthographical  variations,  together  with  those  mentioned  in  §§  23 
and  24,  is  subjoined. 

Some  words  are  written  either  with 


aa    or    a 


a 

au 

at 

c 

c 

# 


e 
eii 

f 
3 
f? 
f 

t 

o 
e 
etr. 


fc     .. 

without 

i 

U 

t 

P 

ie     .. 

i 

inn  .  . 

in 

U 

I 

qu    .. 

f 

5     .. 

f 

ti     .. 

M 

rt    .. 

t 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  apply  only  to  foreign  words;  for 
many  foreign  words  much  in  use,  are  written  by  several  authors  accord- 
ing to  their  pronunciation,  without  regard  to  their  original  spelling; 
thus  Offijter,  ^ajion,  $a£abe,  ©charlatan,  £ontraft,  drafter;  forOf= 
ficier,  Nation,  $apabe,  @i>arfatan,  Contract,  Character,  &c. 


The  German  punctuation  being  in  principle  (though  not  always  in  practice) 
the  same  as  the  English,  no  particular  rules  on  it  are  requisite.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  observed  that  the  Germans  hardly  ever  fail  to  put  a  comma  at  the 
beginning  and  at  the  end  of  relative  clauses,  and  before  the  conjunction  bn£ , 
that ,-  though,  on  the  whole,  they  use  this  point  much  less  frequently  than  the 
English :  thus,  for  instance,  they  never  place  between  commas  such  words  as 
however,  perhaps,  too,  in  general,  therefore,  &c.  The  colon,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  often  employed  before  the  introduction  of  short  phrases,  and,  with  some 
writers,  even  of  mere  words,  where,  in  English,  the  voice  making  but  a  short 
pause,  a  comma  is  thought  sufficient ;  as,  for  instance,  itnb  @ott  fpraci) :  eS  roerfce 
yid)t,  and  God  said,  'let  there  be  light.'  2Gtr  fjikten  nur  fcnS  'jVQort:  iriettdd)t,  we 
heard  only  the  word  'perhaps.'  Some  authors  use  the  colon  also  before  clauses 
that  express  the  mere  substance  of  a  preceding  noun ;  as,  (Ft  nmcfyte  Die  25emet; 
fung :  bng  er,  &c.,  he  made  the  observation,  *  that  he,'  &c.  In  other  respects  the 
use  of  stops  coincides  in  the  two  languages. 

The  other  characters,  as  the  apostrophe,  the  hyphen,  the  parenthesis,  &c. 
are  also  used  as  in  English — except  that  the  genitive  of  appellatives  and  those 
contractions  that  are  in  general  use,  are  not  marked  by  an  apostrophe ;  as,  De6 
33rut>er$  23ttrf),f/je  brother's  book,-  gdoDt  (for  (jefofret — seethe  Conjugation  of  the 
llegular  Verbs),  jnvised ;  worn  (won  Dem),  of  the. 
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ABBREVIATIONS  OF  MOST  COMMON  OCCURRENCE. 


71.  <£.        2(nnO  @(mtti,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord. 

21.  X.      Slttes    Xetfament,    0/</ 

Testament. 

a.  a.  0.    am  angefu&rten  Orte,  at 

the  place  quoted. 
2Ibfrfnittr,  section. 
9ibt&eilun$,  division. 

Slnmerfung,  wofe. 
auSgenommen, 


3lnm. 


Dvecfcte  doctor, 

doctor  of  (both}  laws. 
(S.@flp.     @dpitel,  chapter. 
2>.or^)r.  2)OCtor,  doctor. 

d.  t.  ba$  !|r,  that  is. 

2)em.      2)emoifelle,  Miss. 
,  o/  th 


Highness, 
or  Serene  Highness. 
,  Gospel. 


gebcren, 
^ejlorben, 


(5rc.  erccllenj,  Excellency. 
f  or  foly.  fclgenb,  the  following. 
ff.*  fdgenbe,  the  following. 


flcb. 
seff- 


fceil. 

^ptjl.      J^auptirurf, 

^»a/  article. 
jrjr.yjrn.    ^err,  ^crrn,  Mr 


Jtaif. 


,    groschen. 


prnc- 


tc^, imperial. 


£reil  3  Wykrcutzer  (a  coin). 


£'dn. 
5tr. 

I. 

f.  3\        laufenben 

current  year. 
CiC.  CtCCnttat,  licentiate. 

^^l^Wdt.  majesty. 

r,  magislcr. 
,  postscript 

9?.  X.      OJeues  XetTament, 


ob. 
flf- 


ober,  or. 
pfennig, 


,  rlrdollar. 


(Set  re, 


f. 
fel. 

Xjilr. 
u. 


unb, 


u.  a.  m.    unb  anbere  mebr,  and  se- 
veral others. 
u.  b.gl.    unb  beryl eichen,  and  the 

like. 

u.  f.  f.     unb  fo  fort,  $c. 
u.  f.  tr.    unb  fo  treiter,  ire. 


oon, 


^er7  J*1*^  aM/Aor< 


rorigen  3' 


r.  o.        con  oben,/row  c6ove. 
r.  u.        con  unten,/row  below. 
3.  3eile,  line. 

3.  JH.         jum  2?eifpter,  for  exam- 
ple. 

3.  (5.       jitm  @,remper,/or  ejram. 

pie. 


*  ff.  is  used  in  reference  to  more  than  one  succeeding  page,  paragraph,  &c. 
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§  26.   ETYMOLOGICAL  CORRESPONDENCE 

BETWEEN  THE  GERMAN  AND  THE  ENGLISH  LETTERS. 

The  greater  part  of  the  English  words  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
exist  also  in  German,  either  with  the  same  import— as,  $euer,  fire  ; 
25rtlber,  brother,— or  with  a  kindred  import— as,  Cliff  (pleasure),  lust  ; 
Jr)unb,  (dog),  hound*. 

Several  words  have  suffered  no  change,  retaining  in  both  languages 
the  same  letters ;  as,  2Biiuer,  gutter,  £anb,  finger,  ©anb,  9anb,  (Stranb, 
•Binb,  2Colf,  3ftng,tlrn&,  ©olb,  warm,  $alm,  titter,  SJiaff,  3?eft— which 

are  the  same  in  English,  winter,  butter,  hand,  &c.  Others  are  alike  in 
sound  though  not  quite  in  spelling ;  as,  $tf($W,  fisher ;  $ait$,  house  ; 
t  glass;  ®ra£,  grass;  2)Ufc&,  bush;  rafcfc,  r«*A;  p$$,  ojr;  25ar, 
;  ©cfcettl,  f/tf'ne,  &c.  But  by  far  the  greatest  part  change  their  letters 
according  to  certain  analogies,  the  knowledge  of  which  will  enable  the 
student  to  learn  a  very  considerable  number  of  German  words  through 
the  medium  of  his  own  language.  We  will,  therefore,  conclude  this  part 
of  the  Grammar  which  treats  of  the  letters,  by  pointing  out  the  etymo- 
logical correspondence  existing  between  the  German  and  the  English 
letters. 

THE  VOWELS  have  in  a  great  many  words  remained  unchanged,  as 
mr-y  partly  be  seen  from  most  of  the  preceding,  and  many  of  the  fol- 
lowing, examples.  Two  diphthongs,  namely  au  and  ei,  remain,  in  most 
cases,  alike  in  sound  f,  but  not  in  character — au  being  in  English  ou, 

*  It  often  happens  that  a  word  exists  only  in  one  language,  and  derivatives 
or  compounds  of  it  in  the  other,  or  in  both  languages;  thus,  uerlieten,  to  lose, 
the  participle  past  of  which  is  uertoren,  lost ;  hence  the  English  forlorn.  The 
English  leave  is  found  in  German  only  in  the  words  lit  f  n  u  6,  leave  of  absence  ; 
tt  t  a  u  b  en,  to  permit,  &c. ,  but  not  by  itself.  Sometimes  the  same  words  have 
different  servile  syllables  (§12);  as,  genucj,  enough;  6erett,  ready;  fyinten, 
\ydiind; — or  have  a  servile  syllable  in  one  language  and  appear  in  the  other  in 
the  mere  root:  ©elcnf,  link;  £a£,  hatred;  oft,  often.  The  latter  is  more 
frequently  the  case  in  English,  where,  for  instance,'  the  infinitives  of  the  verbs, 
the  imperatives,  and  many  past  participles  have  no  servile  syllables  whatever  ; 
as,  to  sing  ftngen  ;  sing  (you},  fttlflet ;  sung,  gefunflen.  Therefore,  only  the  radi- 
cal letters  (and  of  these  merely  the  consonants — see  the  next  page)  come  into 
consideration  in  the  following  remarks  and  examples. 

f  It  is  curious  that  the  original  sound  of  these  diphthongs  should  have 
undergone  the  same  changes  in  both  languages ;  in  those  words  where  nu 
agrees  with  ou,  the  sound  was  u  in  Old  German  as  well  as  in  Anglo-Saxon, 
(where  it  answers  to  the  English  ea  it  was  in  German  originally  rtu);  and  hence 
we  find,  in  either  language,  words  that  have  retained  the  old  vowel  (u),  which, 
in  the  other  language,  have  adopted  its  modern  sound  («u  or  ou) ;  as,  bu,  thou ; 
8uf),  cow;  qjflfug,  plough;  @runb,  ground;  rimb,  round;  $funt>,  pound,  &c.; 
plum,  ty  fin  time ;  blue,  Mnu;  thumb,  2)nume ;  scum,  @d)aum ;  up,  nuf.  (?i,  where 
it  answers  to  the  English  long  i,  was  also  i  in  the  Old  German,  as  well  as  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  most  probably  pronounced  in  both  languages  like  ce,  so 
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and  et,  i;  as,  AJailS,  house  ;  fauer,  sour;  3JtatI$,  mouse;  taufenb,  thou- 
sand; 2Bctfe,  wise;  ©cite,  «'</<?;  wett,  w>zW<?.  In  many  words,  however, 
both  diphthongs  become  in  English  ea;  as,  Xrauttt,  dream  ;  betfluben, 
*o  bereave  j  Jrjflufetl,  £«zp  ;  tfUtb,  <foz/;  ©cfcdbe,  sheath;  letten,  fo  fead; 
bleitfen,  *o  WeacA  ;  Seijen,  wheat.  In  many  other  words  the  German 
et  answers  to  the  English  o;  as,  ©teitl,  stone-,  25ein,  iowe;  (Self?,  gfaw*; 
fcetf?,  £o£;  freim,  Aome;  alleitl,  o/o«e,  &c.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
vowels  differ  so  often,  and  so  variously  in  the  two  languages,  that  the 
rules,  that  could  be  offered  concerning  their  changes,  would  have  too 
many  exceptions  to  be  practically  useful.  The  identification  of  English 
and  German  words  must,  therefore,  principally  depend  on  their  more 
substantial  and  more  important  letters  —  namely 

THE  CONSONANTS.  These  letters  observe  in  their  interchange,  for  the 
most  part,  a  strict  analogy,  grounded  on  their  organic  formation.  If 
we  consider  the  organic  formation  of  the  consonants,  we  find  that  each 
of  the  three  organs  (namely  lips,  palate,  and  tongue,  see  §  4)  produces 
three  different  sounds  —  viz.  a  sharp  or  slender  sound  (as  it  is  called  in 
the  Greek  Grammar),  a  flat  or  middle,  and  an  aspirate.  The  three 
slender  sounds  are  p,  f,  t  ;  the  three  middle  b,  $,  i>.  These  six  letters 
are  also  called  mutes,  and  are  the  same  in  both  languages.  The  aspi- 
rates may  be  considered  as  protractions  or  liquidations  of  the  mutes,  and 
are  somewhat  different  in  English,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table. 

SLENDER.  MIDDLE.  ASPIRATES. 

Germ.    Eng.  Germ.       Eng.  Germ.  Eng. 


Labials      p         p 
Palaticks   f          k  (c) 
Linguals    t  (tf))    t 


b  b 

a        g 

b  d 


pforf       forv 
ft)  y  or  gh 1 

3  or  £          th 


Now,  we  find  that  either  the  consonants  of  a  German  word  remain 
unchanged  in  the  corresponding  English  word, — as,  ®lft,  gift ;  bilCftn, 
to  bake  ;  Ctppe,  %f,  &c. — or,  generally, 

the  German  ASPIRATES  change  in  English  to  the  SLENDER  *)  of  the 

MIDDLE  ASPIRATE  £     Same 

•  SLENDER  MIDDLE.     3    Organ ; 

that  is,  pf  or  f  =  p  ;  ch  =  It  &c. — as  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table, 
in  which  each  German  letter  answers  to  the  English  below  it. 


that  the  original  ee  sound  has  become  that  of  i  (ei)  in  both.  The  ancient  sk 
(or  5c),  too,  has  assumed  the  sound  of  sk  in  no  other  Teutonic  branch  so 
generally  as  in  English  and  German — see  065.  2. 

*  See  note,  page  45. 

f  The  double  consonants  rf,  ff,  ff,  i},  &c.  are,  etymologically,  considered  as 
single  consonants,  viz.  f,  f,  0  or  f  (see  note,  page  46),  5,  &c. 
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German      pforf, 
English          p, 


k, 


P,    f,    t, 

b,     g,    d. 


Examples. 


reif,  ™><?. 

,  ship. 


fetfe,  pipe. 


fc^ieben,  /o  shove. 
tretfren, 

3*?abe,  raven. 


banfen, 
2)aume 
bunne,  ^'n. 
blJ,  ^0M. 
bfl,  there. 


,  £o  cook. 
b'c&el,  knuckle. 

mac&en, 


Xaube,  dove. 
taub,  rfea/, 
tier, 


f  clfer, 


,  to  seek. 

<?^. 
raucen,  /o  reek. 


©ilber, 
^alb,  half. 
Jtatb,  ca/f. 

getb,  yellow. 


©cblacfe,  5/ag. 
25riicfe,  bridge  (see  note 
page  48). 
,  (corner)  edge* 
,  hedge. 


jap  fen,  to  tap. 


to  yawn. 
,  yesterday. 
,  yeast. 


tfcun, 


,  deed. 


,  dew. 


XW, 


figen,  to  sit. 

di},  dough, 
trough. 
],  enough. 

To  this  general  and  very  comprehensive  rule  we  must  add  the  fol- 
lowing particulars: 

1.  The  linguals  change  in  general  very  regularly. — Of  the  labials,  p 
seldom  changes ;  pf  always  changes  to  p;  p  becomes/,  as  $ater,  father  ; 
b  and  f  remain  unchanged  at  the  beginning  of  words ;  but  in  the  middle 
and  at  the  end  they  mostly  change,  as  described  above.  In  a  few  words, 
however,  f  becomes  v  in  English;  as,  ©cfcflufel,  shovel;  $afen,  haven  ; 
Jttj'dlf,  twelve,  &c. — The  interchange  of  the  palaticks  is  more  irregular : 
f  remains,  for  the  greater  part,  the  same  in  English  :  in  several  words, 
however,  it  has  become  ch;  as,  8inb,chUd;  tfa'fe,  cheese;  £ir$e,  church 
(in  Scotch,  kirk);  £inn,  chin;  tfalf,  chalk;  fa'uett,  to  chew;  25anf, 
bench  ;  $\rf,  finch,  &c. — The  interchange  of  0  with  its  aspirate  seldom 
takes  place ;  for  at  the  beginning  of  words  it  generally  remains  un- 
changed; as,  gut,  good;  geben,  to  give;  and  in  the  middle  and  at  the 
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end  it  mostly  changes  into  the  vowels^,  i*  or  w,  and  after  I  and  r  into 
ow;  as,  Xa$,day;  2Befl,  way;  faglM*  to  say;  Ue$en,  to  lie; 

to  fly ;  Dfegen,  rain;  (Segef,  *«#;  Jfjacjef,  AaiV;  i)?agel,  wat/y 

way;  3Jia0&,  maid;  2Sc$tn,bow;  2?0&el  (bird),  fowl ;  Jpagebortt,  &m»- 
thorn;  motgCH,  to-morrow;  borgtll,  to  borrow;  folgetl,  to  follow;  @0r- 
0e,  (care)  sorrow;  ©dfgen,  gallows;  25alg  or  2>la$(?alg,  bellows;  Salg, 
*a#oto;  ftetttgetl,  to  hallow,  &c. 

(£&  either  changes  to  &,  as  in  the  above  examples,  or  it  corresponds 
with  gA  (formerly  its  identical  sound  f  ;  as,  hod),  7«g^  ;  lacfren,  to  laugh  ; 
Softer,  daughter;  bfyl,  eight ,&c.— The  English  ch,  on  the  other  hand, 
must  not  be  identified  with  the  German  ft) ;  for  the  Saxon  words  in 
English  that  are  written  with  this  character  had  originally  a  c  instead, 
which  through  the  influence  of  the  French  was  changed  to  its  present 
sound.  Etymologically,  therefore,  ch  must  be  considered  as  k,  and, 
like  this  letter,  corresponds  both  with  the  German  ft)  and  f :  2?ritd?, 
breach;  bidden,  to  bleach  ;  erfu$en,  to  beseech;  2Ba$f,  watch  ;  £tn£>, 
child,  &c.  (see  the  above  examples.) 

The  letter  j  becomes  y  in  English ;  consequently  its  sound  is  not 
changed:  %afr,year;  Jung, young;  %tft)yyoke. 

It  may  finally  be  observed,  that  the  three  combinations  of  letters,  ft, 
d|jt,  and  fr,  remain  always  the  same  in  English ;  as,  fan  ft,  soft ; 


*  The  change  into  these  vowels  is  of  later  origin;  for  in  Anglo-Saxon  the 
g  remained;  as,  deeg,  day;  wag,  way,  &c.  But  this  letter  must  then  have 
often  been  pronounced  like  y,  these  two  characters  having  sometimes  been 
substituted  for  one  another,— as  is  still  the  case,  in  some  instances,  in  the 
provincial  pronunciation  ;  for  example,  yate  and  foryet,  instead  of  gate  and 
forget.  In  some  parts  of  the  north  of  Germany  the  common  people  cannot 
pronounce  the  hard  sound  of  g,  but  substitute  always  that  of  j  or  d)  for  it. 

f  The  English  gh  at  the  end  of  words  and  before  t,  was  in  Anglo-Saxon 
merely  h;  and  in  the  corresponding  German  words,  the  ancient  i)  became  d>. 
For  instance,  the  words  burd),  through,  rcd)t,  right,  were  in  the  German  of  the 
ninth  century,  tfyurul)  (or  burul)),  refyt ;  and  in  Anglo-Saxon,  thurh,  riht.  This 
h  must  in  both  languages  have  had  the  sound  of  the  present  German  d) ;  for, 
when  a  language  is  first  written,  every  letter  must  sound :  silent  letters  arise 
only  when  the  pronunciation  changes,  and  the  old  orthography  of  the  language 
remains.  Now,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  voice  to  aspirate  an  h  after 
•which  no  vowel  sound  whatever  is  to  be  heard,  without  condensing  it  into  a 
sound  like  the  present  German  d);  which  must,  therefore,  have  been  its  sound 
in  all  the  above  cases.  Afterwards,  when  they  had  acquired  more  expe- 
rience in  distinguishing  the  nicer  shades  of  sounds  in  writing,  the  final 
h,  and,  at  a  later  period,  also  the  h  before  t,  was  written,  in  Old  German,  d), 
and  in  English,  gh,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  softer  aspiration  of  h.  The  En- 
glish gh,  therefore,  though  now  mostly  silent,  evidently  was  once  pronounced 
like  the  German  d),  as  it  is  yet  in  Scotch ;  and  the  correspondence  of  d>  with 
the  English  k  and  gh  is,  consequently,  quite  analogous  to  the  correspondence 
of  the  labial  aspirate  f  with  the  English;;  and/"; — in  both  cases,  the  German 
aspirate  corresponds  both  with  the  English  aspirate  and  mute  of  its  organ. 
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cleft;  fe$ten,  to  fight  ;  re$t,  right  (gh  being,  as  just  stated,  the  German 
Cb)j  $M\t,forest  ;  guftt,  coast*. 

2.  The  three  pure  aspirates  or  breathings,  &,  W,  and  f,  belong  to  the 
three  different  organs  (see  §  4).  The  liquids  belong  to  the  linguals  ; 
except  ttl,  which  is  a  labial.  All  these  letters  remain,  for  the  most  part, 
the  same  in  both  languages  :  2Dille,  will;  £)0rn,  horn;  2Durm,  worm  ; 
febetl,  *o  *?*;  ©ta$  t,  g/a«*.  (Concerning  fcfr  and  sh,  see  Ofo.  2.)  In 
a  few  instances,  however,  interchanges  take  place  also  between  these 
letters  :  viz.  1.)  m  with  w  and  other  labials:  mit,  with;  SJienfcfr,  wench; 
£imme(,  heaven;  &c.  2.)  r  with  s  :  Ajafe,  hare  ;  @ifen,  iron  ;  war,  was; 
Perlteren,  to  lose  ;  frteren,  to  freeze,  &c.  3.)  /  with  n  and  r  :  ^elt,  tent; 
£tnb,  cAiW;  fc&leiC&en,  to  sneak;  <&'dbe\,  sabre;  jfammeltt,  to  stammer. 
4.)  w  with  w,—  mostly  in  servile  syllables:  2)0ben,  &otfo?»  ;  felten,  sel- 
dom \  ISufVn,  bosom. 

31  is  often  dropped  in  English  :  Wifnfcfoen,  to  wish;  tttt»,  us;  ^unb, 
wzoitfA  ;  fiinf,  Jive.  This  syncope  has  then  the  effect  of  changing  a 
before  a  lingual  into  oo  or  o;  as,  ©an$,  goose;  %&fyn  (Old  German 
3a&n&),  tooth;  ber  anbeve,  Me  other. 

By  transposition  the  liquids  I  and  r  often  occur  in  one  language  after 
the  vowel,  whilst  in  the  other  they  are  before  it  (in  the  same  way  as  in 
the  verb  to  work  and  its  imperfect  wrought)  ;  as,  25fCt,  board  ;  brennen,  to 
burn;  25crf!e,  bristle;  9vOf{  (Old  German  $w$),horse  ;  fpaltett,  to  split; 
fpielen,  to  play  (see  Obs.  2)  ;  $UtC&t  (fear),  fright;  @$trm, 


*  The  letter  f,  it  seems,  has,  in  both  languages,  a  tendency  to  join  with 
the  aspirates,  and,  when  added  to  a  word,  often  changes  the  preceding 
letter  into  its  aspirate.  Thus,  ©ift,  gift,  from  gefcen,  to  give  ;  Stift,  drift,  from 
tm6en,  to  drive  ;  from  fcfytogen  (to  sJrz&e),  to  slay,  comes  <3d)(nd)t,  i»«^fe,  and 
fci)Mten,  to  slaughter  ;  from  feljen,  to  see,  comes  @id)t,  s?gAi  ;  from  fa&en,  to 
load,  Safl,  6?mfe«  ,-  from  frieten,  to  freeze,  $m$t  frost  (t  being  a  lingual).  Thus 
also  the  English  imperfects  taught,  sought,  might,  bought,  wrought,  caughi, 
brought,  from  the  infinitives  teach,  seek,  may,  buy  (Anglo-Saxon  magan,  bye- 
gean},  work,  &c.  Also  the  English  verb  must  belongs  to  this  class;  fo., 
though  it  now  imports  present  time,  it  is  but  the  imperfect  of  the  Anglo 
Saxon  mot  (like  the  Dutch  verb  moet,  imperfect  moest),  the  mute  of  which, 
being  in  the  imperfect  followed  by  t,  is  changed  into  s  (the  pure  aspirate  of  its 
organ),  according  to  the  preceding  analogy.  Also  wist  is,  by  tha  same  rule, 
the  imperfect  as  well  of  wot  as  of  wis. 

f  It  may  assist  the  learner  in  the  Orthography  to  remark,  that  after  a  short 
vowel  the  hissing  sound  in  German  is  always  written  ff  in  the  middle,  and  £ 
at  the  end  of  words  (see  §  24),  whether  its  corresponding  letter  in  English  be 
s  or  t;  as,  Buffer,  water  .•  9?u0,  nut  ;  minen,  to  miss  ;  $u$,  kiss.  But  after  a 
long  vowel  f  generally  answers  to  the  English  s,  and  fj  to  the  English  t  : 
roetfc,  wise;  roeig,  white;  @ra$,  grass;  grofj,  great.  The  German  S,  therefor^, 
seldom  answers  to  the  English  t,  except  in  nu$,  out  ;  eS,  it;  I»rt3,  what;  bo$,  the, 
or  that  (pronoun)  ;  and  2o$,  lot;  in  which  words  the  S  is  only  a  modern  innova- 
tion; in  Old  German  they  were  more  analogically  spelled  with  $  ;  and  our 
present  distinction  of  the  definitive  baS,  that,  from  the  conjunction  fcflp,  that, 
did  not  exist,  both  words  being  originally  identical. 
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3.  It  may  further  be  said,  that  there  are  also  three  nasal  sounds  in 
German  and  English,  produced  by  the  three  organs  ;  namely,  mb  or  mp 
by  the  lips,  ng  or  nf  by  the  palate,  and  nb  or  nt  by  the  tongue.    At 
least,  in  many  words,  the  m  and  n  must,  etymolcgically,  be  considered 
as  forming  in  conjunction  with  the  following  mute  but  one  character, 
which  often  interchanges  with  other  letters  of  the  same  organ.  Thus  the 
imperfects  of  the  verbs  bringen,  to  bring;  and  benfen,  to  think,  are 
brucfyte,  brought  ;  bfldfrte,  thought  :  —  the  nasal  sound  being  changed  into 
the  aspirate.  The  words  fret  (Old  German  fri$),//w,  and  \vanf,  frank; 
the  words  tranbew  and  roalkn,  to  wander;  SRuttb  and  SDJaill,  mouth; 
iZDanb  and  £Dall,  and  the  English  wall;  rcipt'H  and  rend;  ©cfrflimpe 
and  sloven  ;  5JiUt()  or  ©emiitfr,  and  the  English  mind  and  mood,  —  are 
all  identical  or  kindred  words,  with  the  mere  change  of  nasal  charac- 
ters for  others  of  their  respective  organs.     The  English  mb  and  mp  are 
in  the  modern  German  mostly  mm  ;  as,  Oamm  (formerly  Camb),  lamb; 
frumm  (formerly  frump),  crump;  ttUtmit,  dumb;  £amm,  comb;  flittl; 
men,  to  climb;  fdilummern,  to  slumber;  3itflttierfco(3,  timberwood;  trim- 
mer n,  to  wimper,  &c. 

It  is  curious  that  a  few  verbs  in  Old  German,  and  other  branches  of  the 
Teutonic,  had  a  double  termination  in  their  roots  ;  one  with  a  vowel  or 
&,  and  the  other  with  the  nasal  sound  n$  or  lib;  as,  f)af)an  and  banyan, 
to  hang;  fafwtl  (which  is  yet  used  in  poetry)  and  fattyan,  to  catch;  gatl 
and  yartyatt,  to  go  ;  jraan  and  jtanban,  to  stand.  —  In  later  times,  it  seems, 
one  or  the  other  of  these  terminations  came  into  disuse,  one  dialect 
retaining  one,  another  the  other  form  ;  hence  the  Scotch  verb  gang 
and  the  English  to  go  ;  the  German  ffe&en  and  the  English  to  stand. 
The  terminal  difference  between  the  German  lei&en  and  the  English  to 
lend,  may,  perhaps,  have  an  analogous  origin.  The  verbs  f?e£en  and 
.qefren  have,  in  a  part  of  their  conjugation,  retained  the  nasal  termination 
(see  the  Conjugation  of  the  Irregular  Verbs). 

4.  In  the  radical  terminations  of  some  words  we  find,  besides  the 
interchanges  of  letters  of  the  same  organ,  also  the  palaticks  interchanging 
with  linguals  ;  as,  \}a&,  flat  ;  bitten,  to  beg;  Settler,  beggar;  @pei$fl, 
spittle;    btegen,  to  bend,  &c.  —  but  more  frequently  with  labials;    as, 
fC&toff,  slack;  frietfjen,  to  creep;  ftedbeit,  to  stab;  ilDc^i1,  wave;—  -and 
particularly  the  two  aspirates;  as,  feufjen,  to  sigh;   ficfrteit,  to  sift; 

t,  shaft*. 


*  Thus  also  9?td)te,  niece,  was  formerly  $?tf  te  ;  whence  ^ef  f  e,  nephew  ;— 
and  the  German  fad)te,  and  fanft,  and  the  English  soft,  are,  etymological])  , 
identical  words.  This  interchange  of  ft  with  cht  (or  ght},  occurs  also  very 
frequently  in  some  other  dialects  of  the  Teutonic  ;  for  instance,  German  Suft 
(air},  Dutch  Lucht;  —  German  Jinf,  Low  German  (or  Plattdeutch  —  see  page  1  ) 
lacht,  English  left  /—English  after,  Dutch  achter.  In  Old  English,  ht  or  ghl 
sometimes  rhymes  with/?;  as,  softe  with  bought  and  wrought;—  dohter  (daughter) 
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06s  1.  The  same  correspondence  of  letters  which  exists  between  the  German 
and  English,  exists  likewise,  more  or  less,  between  the  German  and  all 
other  Teutonic  dialects  (see  page  1)  ;  that  is,  the  German  letters  are  either  the 
same  in  those  branches,  or,  if  they  change,  the  German  aspirates  answer  to 
their  slender  mutes,  the  German  middle  to  their  aspirates,  &c.  Thus  tn< 
word  tief,  deep,  is  in  the  Gothic,  diup;  in  Anglo-Saxon,  deop;  m  Swedish 

- 


The  foltowibg  fcmarks,  it  is  presumed,  will  throw  some  light  on  the  most 
frequent  interchanges,  namely,  on  those  between  the  mutes  and  aspirates. 

Proceeding  on  the  supposition  that,  in  such  interchanges,  the  mute  is,  in 
general  the  original  letter,  and  the  aspirate  a  later  corruption  of  it,  we  may 
observe  that  each  of  the  two  main  branches  of  the  Teutonic  (see  page  1 
ked  by  a  peculiar  tendency  with  reference  to  this  change  of  mutes 


t  e1irsaT0^L'S(JWEIl  BRANCH  (to  which  alsb  the  Gothic  must  in  this  respect  be 
referred)  inclines,  especially  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  words,  to  change 
the  flat  mutes  b,  g,  d,  into  their  corresponding  aspirates/  or  v,  h  (gh),  and  th. 
Thus  many  words  in  the  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  change,  in  their  conjugation, 
or  declension,  their  flat  mutes  into  aspirates  ;  for  instance,  in  Gothic,  hlati* 
(loaf)  is  in  the  accusative  hlaif-  bindan  (to  bind)  is  in  its  imperfect  banth  ,-— 
the  Anglo-Saxon  bugan  (to  bow)  is  in  the  imperfect  beah.  And  hence  the 
German  fc,  g,  and  D,  become  so  often  aspirates  in  the  dialects  of  the  other 
branch.  This  tendency  has  continued  its  effects  down  to  the  English  ;  in 
which  the  flat  mutes  of  many  Saxon  words  have  become  aspirates,;  as,  Saxon, 
habban,  English,  to  have;  fader,  father;  modor,  mother  ;  trog,  trough;  dweorg, 
dwarf  (dwargh—  see  note  page  47)  ;  genog,  enough,  &c.  The  frequent  change 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  g  into  y  in  English  (see  page  45)  must  also  be  attributed 
to  this  tendency  ;  for  the  consonant  y,  the  other  aspirate  of  g,  becomes,  natu- 
rally, a  mere  vowel  at  the  end  of  words,  or  before  consonants. 

2.)  THE  HIGHER  BRANCH  (the  German),  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  ten- 
dency to  change,  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  words,  the  slender  or  sharp 
mutes  p,  f,  t,  into  their  aspirates  f,  d),  £  ;  but  more  frequently,  and  even  at 
the  beginning  of  words,  the  slender  becomes  a  complex  sound  in  German  ;  — 
namely,  it  commences  with  the  mute  sound  and  terminates  with  the  aspirate 
of  its  organ:  from  which  combination  of  slender  and  aspirate  arose  the  three 
complex  sounds  peculiar  to  the  German,  viz.  pf,  i  (i.e.  tS,  as  it  is  pro- 
nounced), and  d)  (i  e.  t  or  t,  and  ty).  These  characters  invariably  answer  tc 
the  slender  mutes  p,  t,  k,  of  the  other  branches,  from  which  letters,  it  should 
seem,  they  are  formed  by  adding  to  each  mute  the  aspirate  of  its  respective 
organ  *  In  pf  and  5  this  complex  sound  of  the  slender  and  aspirate  exists 

with  ofte,  &c.  Also  in  German,  Dutch,  and  Low  German  poems  of  the  13th 
century,  such  rhymes  occur  frequently  ;  for  instance,  frfjaft  with  ferntyt,  Stflft 
with  %ut)t,  &c.  (see  Grimm's  £>eutfd)e  ©rammnticf,  vol.  i.)  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  the  pronunciation  of  h  before  t  at  that  period,  was  uncertain, 
and  fluctuated  between  the  guttural  and  labial  aspiration,  which  in  English, 
from  its  aversion  to  this  guttural  sound,  may  have  extended  also  to  the  final  h, 
•whence  probably  the  present  pronunciation  of  gh  in  the  words  cough,  laugh, 
wwgh,  &c.  In  Spanish  the  contrary  change  has  taken  place,  the  Latin/having 
become  h  in  many  words  ;  as,  facere,  hacer  ;  ferrum,  hierro  ;  filum,  hilo,  &c. 

*  Even  in  several  of  the  foreign  words  that  were  introduced  into  the  Ger- 
man, the  slender  mutes  p  and  t  underwent  this  change  ;  as,  <pf(an&e,  (plant]  ; 
e,  (priest)  —  from  the  Latin  planta,  papa. 
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yet  in  the  pronunciation,  and  needs  no  further  demonstration.  But  it  is  most 
probable  that  d)  also,  had  originally  no  other  sound  than  that  of  the  letters  of 
which  it  is  compounded — namely,  c  and  fy  ;  and  that,  consequently,  like  pf  and 
H,  it  consisted  of  a  mute  and  its  aspirate.  For,  1st,  in  the  oldest  German 
writings  d)  was  continually  used  at  the  beginning  of  words  which  were  after- 
wards, and  are  still,  written  with  t ;  which  change,  if  the  c  in  d£)  was  sounded, 
amounted  merely  to  the  omission  of  (5 — an  omission  quite  natural,  considering 
that  f)  cannot  be  aspirated  without  exertion  after  a  mute.— 2dly,  because 
in  its  reduplication,  after  a  short  vowel,  it  was  written  cd),  which  proves  that  the 
initial  sound  of  d)  must  have  been  that  of  t :  for  it  seems  to  have  been  a  prin- 
ciple in  the  Teutonic,  that  if  a  complex  sound  was  to  be  doubled,  it  was  done 
only  with  its  first  or  incipient  sound,  and  not  with  the  whole ;  thus  pf  was  after 
short  vowels  written  ppf,  and  \  is  still  in  that  case  written  fj  instead  of  \\  (see 
§  24)  *.— -The  \)  in  d)  had  probably  the  sharp  aspiration  of  the  final  t),  that  is 
of  the  present  d)  (see  Obs.  page  14),  similar  to  pf  and  j,  in  which  the  aspirate 
sound  is  likewise  sharp — viz.  f  and  fj,  and  not  n>  and  soft  f ; — for,  from  a  kind 
of  assimilation,  the  aspirate  has  always  a  sharp  sound  before  and  after  sharp 
(slender)  mutes.  From  all  which  it  may  be  presumed,  that  d)  once  sounded 
as  we  should  now  pronounce  fd).  This  harsh  combination  lost  afterwards 
its  aspirate  sound  at  the  beginning  of  words,  and  was  written  f ;  and  in 
the  middle  of  words  it  lost  its  f  sound,  and  assumed  its  present  pronuncia- 
tion. Having  once  lost  its  admixture  of  the  f  sound,  it  was  found  a  fit 
character  to  represent  the  strong  guttural  aspiration  of  ft,  and  was  therefore 
used  also  for  lj  whenever  this  latter  had  a  sharp  aspiration,  that  is,  at  the  end 
of  words,  and  before  t.  (See  Note  f,  page  45.)  It  is  not  improbable  that 
f  and  0,  when  they  answer  to  j)  and  t  of  the  other  dialects,  originated  in  a 
^milar  manner  from  pf  and  j,  of  which  the  mute  sound  was  dropped  at  some 
remote  period.  This  would  explain  why  no  German  word  begins  with  £,  or 
d),  or  with  the  f  which  answers  to  p  of  other  dialects,  although  so  many  begin 
with  the  complex  aspirates  pf  and  j ;  for  we  may  naturally  suppose  that  the 
initial  mute  sound  is  less  liable  to  be  dropped  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  than 
in  the  middle  or  end  of  it. 

Obs.  2.  The  three  pure  aspirates  w,  h,  and  s,  were  in  the  ancient  Teutonic 
often  combined  with  certain  consonants,  principally  liquids. 

W  was  in  Anglo-Saxon  often  prefixed  to  I  and  r,  and  still  exists  before  r  in 
many  English  words  ;  in  German,  however,  it  is  never  put  before  consonants: 
thus  the  English  to  wring,  to  wrench,  are  in  German  ringen,  renfen  (in  umenfen). 

H,  which  was  anciently  often  prefixed  to  the  liquids  I,  n,  r,  and  to  w,  is  now- 
omitted  before  liquids,  both  in  German  and  English  ;  for  instance,  the  Old 
German  words  fylettiir,  fynufi;  Saxon,  hlaedar,  limit;  are  now  Setter,  ladder  ,- 
•itfuf;,  nut.  (Concerning  liw  see  the  next  observation.) 

S  was  in  Old  German,  as  well  as  in  Anglo-Saxon,  often  prefixed  to  the 
letters  /,  m,  n,  w,  and  to  the  sharp  mutes  (p,  fc,  t) ;  but  seldom  to  flat  mutes  f. 

*  This  explains  also  the  origin  oftch  and  dg  in  English.  The  reduplication 
of  c  was  in  Anglo-Saxon  cc,  and  of  g,  eg  or  gg.  When  afterwards,  through  the 
influence  of  the  French,  c  assumed  in  certain  words  the  sound  of  ch  (tsh),  and 
g  that  of  the  softg  (dj),  the  incipient  sound  of  these  letters  having  thus  become 
t  and  d,  their  reduplication  was,  in  consequence,  spelled  tch  and  dg  ;  thus,, for 
instance,  the  Saxon  wacce  has  become  in  English  watch  ;  the  Saxon  streccan, 
stretch  ,-  brigge,  bridge :  from  which  it  may  also  be  seen,  that  the  letters  c  and  g 
in  Anglo-Saxon  had  always  the  hard  sound,  at  least  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
the  language. 

f  If  s  is  prefixed  to  a  word  beginning  with  a  flat  mute,  it  changes  the  latter 
to  the  sharp  of  its  organ ;  as  may  be  seen,  for  instance,  by  comparing  fcreitett 
with  fpretten,  and  the  English  to  spread;  &ar6en  with  to  starve;  guilt  \\it 
(Old  German  feufo). 
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We  find,  therefore,  in  those  languages  only  the  following  combinations  with 
this  letter  :  si,  sm,  sn,  sw,  sp,  st,  sc  (or  s/«r),  and  scr.  The  first  change  that 
took  place  in  Old  German  was  with  ff,  which  was  changed  to  ft.  At  a  much 
later  period  also  the  f  before  t,  m,  n,  and  ID,  was  changed  to  fd)  ;~-which  at 
that  time  must  already  have  had  its  present  sound,  namely,  that  of  the  En- 
glish s/i.—  At  last,  says  a  late  publication*,  the  (before  p  and  t  also  passed 
into  the  sound  of  fa  ;  but  without  changing  its  orthography—  probably,  as  we 
may  presume,  because  the  latter  had,  by  that  time,  gained  some  stability. 

Also  the  Anglo-Saxon  sc,  in  which  probably  both  letters  were  distinctly  sound- 
ed f,  was  changed  in  Old  English  to  sch,  and  afterwards  to  sh;  but  all  the  other 
above-mentioned  Saxon  combinations  (si,  sm,  m,  &c.)  have  remained  unchanged 
in  English.  Hence  we  find  that  the  German  f$  before  (,  in,  n,  and  u>—  i.  e 
where  it  answers  to  the  ancient  5—  corresponds  with  the  English  s  ;  but  in  all 
the  other  cases,  having  originated  from  fc,  it  corresponds  with  the  English  sh  ; 
as  frfjnnmmeMoswttm;  ©cfynee,  snow;  fcfjnmren,  to  smear;  <&A)iaf,  sleep;  fdjatf, 
sharp  •  Weifa,  flesh;  @ef)tein,  shrine;  &c.  In  a  few  instances,  however,  the 
ancient  sc  has  remained  unchanged  in  English,  whilst  in  German  it  went  into 
the  sound  of  frf)  ;  as,  (grfjnum,  scum;  fd&eften,  to  scold;  3(af$e,^Mfc  ;  &c. 

Although  this  initial  *,  in  some  instances,  appears  to  be  a  servile  letter,  and 
to  modify  the  root  ;—  thus  to  smelt  seems  to  be  derived  from  to  melt,  and  to 
swiii"  from  wing  (analogously  to  the  derivation  of  to  hear  from  ear,  by  the 
prefixing  of  an  aspirate)—  yet  it  is  often  omitted  in  either  language,  without 
affecting  the  import  of  the  word;  as,  flumm,  dumb;  niefen,  to  sneeze;  ftn^en, 
to  scratch;  furj,  short  (Saxon  sceort)  ;  (gcfynabef,  W6  ,•  fdjreien,  to  cry;  and 
used  now  both  for  to  melt  and  to  smelt  \. 


Obs.  3.  The  English  wh,  which  was  in  Anglo-Saxon  written  hw  (as  it  is 
yet  pronounced  in  English),  and  in  the  corresponding  Old  German  words 
tyro,  or  I)U,  has  in  modern  German  dropped  its  (),  and  become  merely  n>  ;  as, 
nmnn,  when;  rcaS,  what;  »vei£,  white  ;  &c.  —  Old  German  tywan  or  fyuan,  fyronj, 
&c. 

In  the  Gothic,  hw  occurs  also  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  words,  which, 
in  Old  German  and  Anglo-Saxon  (where  hw  is  seldom  found  but  at  the  be- 
ginning of  words),  have  only  h  ;  as,  leifjen  (  Saxon  lihan},  to  lend,  is  in  Gothic 
leihwan;  tiafy,  nigh,  Gothic  nehwa  §.  In  the  verb  fefyen,  to  see,  the  German 
and  Saxon  seem  to  have  dropped  each  a  different  aspirate  from  the  original 
hw  found  in  the  Gothic  ;  the  infinitive,  imperfect,  and  participle  past  of  this 


*  See  Grimm's  Seutfcfye  ©rnmmnttf,  vol.  i. 

f  As  we  may  conclude  from  those  words  where  the  original  sc  has  remained  ; 
as,  scum,  skin,  &c.  ;  and  particularly  from  the  circumstance  of  sc  being  often, 
by  transposition,  changed  to  x — i.  e.  cs .-  for  instance,  fccas  forfacas  (fishes) ; 
afaian  for  askian  (to  ask).  Thus  also  the  word  twixt,  Saxon  twyx,  is  probably 
a  transposition  of  twisc,  as  it  is  yet  in  Scotch  twish,  and  in  German  }n>tf$€fl  ; — 
and  the  English  to  mix  is  a  similar  transposition  from  the  Saxon  miscan,  Ger- 
man tmfcfyen.  This  change  of  sc  into  x  would  be  inexplicable,  if  sc  had  l>ecn 
pronounced  like  the  present  sh. 

|  The  labial  and  palatic  mutes  before  liquids  are  also  not  always  radical 
letters,  and  are  therefore  sometimes  omitted  in  one  language,  though  retained 
in  the  other  ;  as,  ^(umpen,  lump,  or  clump;  9?nl)tn,  cream;  nngen,  to  gnaw ; 
ajiicf,  look ;  g(eicf),  like ;  ©(iicf,  luck.— The  g  in  the  two  last  examples  was 
originally  the  prefix  ge,  of  which  the  e  was  dropped  in  time.  Thus  also  the 
German  gfnuOen  (contracted  from  ge(nuCen),  and  the  English  believe,  are  one 
and  the  same  word,  only  with  different  prefixes. 

§  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  nehwan  (to  approach),  the  ancient  hw  is  yet 
preserved. 
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verb  being  in  Gothic  sai/nvan,  sahw,  gasaihwan  ;  in  German  fefyen, 
and  in  Saxon  seon,  saw  (or  sah),  gesewen.  It  appears  not  improbable,  that  hw 
was  the  original  sound  also  in  most  others  of  that  numerous  class  of  words  in 
which  the  German  f)  answers  to  the  English  w;  as,  frdfjen,  to  crow  (Saxoa 
crawan)  ;  ©trofj,  straw  ;  trtafjeu,  to  mow  (  Saxon  mawan)  ;  3?etl)e,  row;  &c.  * 

*  What  has  been  said  of  the  Teutonic  hw  may  be  corroborated  by  the  qu  of 
such  words  as  are  common  to  the  Latin  and  the  Teutonic  ;  —  which,  at  the  same 
time,  will  afford  us  one  or  two  of  those  instances  wherein  the  original  form  of  the 
parent,  or  rather  common,  language,  has  been  better  preserved  in  the  latter  than 
in  the  former.  The  Teutonic  aspirates  correspond,  generally,  with  the  Latin 
slender  mutes  —  particularly  the  palatics;  as,  £aupt,  caput;  £et?,  cor;  £i>rn, 
comu;  ^Biti),pecus;  nd)t,  octo;  rcd)t,  rectum;  &c.—  Consequently,  the  Teutonic 
hw  answers  exactly  to  the  Latin  qu  ;  as,  when,  quando  ;  which  (Saxon  hwilc], 
qualis;  what,  quod  ;  &c.  —  Now  we  often  find  that  only  one  letter  —  a  labial 
or  palatic  —  of  the  Latin  qu  is  retained  in  the  Teutonic  ;  as,  eeque,  even  ; 
linquo,  I  leave;  quinque,  fiinfc;  quatuor,  Gothic  fidvor;  coqueo,  id)  fod)e  ; 
aqua  (in  Gothic  still  with  both  aspirates  ahiva\  Old  German  flfya.  Thus 
also  the  Latin  torquere,  by  transposition  of  the  r,  is  in  German  brcfyen, 
and  in  Anglo-Saxon  thrawan,  —  each  language  having  retained  a  different 
aspirate.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  also  words  in  which  the  Latin 
seems  to  have  retained  one  letter  of  the  original  qu,  and  the  Teutonic  the 
other,  or  both  ;  thus  fommen,  to  come,  and  the  Latin  venire,  are  both  derived 
from  the  Old  Teutonic  quiman.  The  German  and  Saxon  quick  (alive)  — 
in  the  Westmoreland  dialect  hwick  —  is  in  the  Gothic  quiw  ;  which  points  to 
an  original  form  of  quiqu,  the  final  qu  of  which  dropped  in  German  the  aspi- 
rate, and  in  Gothic  the  mute.  In  the  Latin  vivus  and  vivo,  both  the  initial 
and  final  qu  of  the  original  qniqu  have  dropped  their  mute  sounds,  whilst  in 
vixi  (i.  e.  vicsi)  and  victum  the  mute  of  the  final  qu  is  preserved,  and  the  aspi- 
rate omitted  (similar  to  coctum  and  reliclum,  from  coqueo  and  relinquo).  This 
accounts  also  for  the  apparently  anomalous  interchange  of  c  and  v  in  this 
verb.  —  An  original  qu  may  be  supposed  to  have  existed  also  in  the  few  other 
Latin  words  in  which  an  interchange  of  c  and  v  takes  place  ;  as  in  ra'.r,  nivis  ; 
conniueo,  connixi;  —  a  supposition  which  receives  some  confirmation  from  the 
fact  that  related  languages  have  corresponding  words,  some  with  g  or  h,  and 
some  with  w. 
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§  27.  ETYMOLOGY  divides  and  subdivides  words,  accord- 
ing to  their  nature,  into  classes  or  parts  of  speech  ;  points 
out  the  changes  which  they  undergo  in  order  to  express 
the  accidents  peculiar  to  each ;  and,  lastly,  shows  the  laws 
by  which  words  are  formed  by  derivation  from,  and  com- 
position with,  each  other. 

Most  German  grammarians  adopt  the  usual  nine  parts  of 
speech;  namely — 


The  Article,  ^Ivttfcl  or 

rcovt. 

The  Substantive, 
The  Adjective, 
The  Pronoun, 


The  Adverb,  9fe6etlWOtt. 
TJie  Preposition,  2?erf)alttti§- 

wort. 

The  Conjunction,  SJmbettJOtt. 
The    Interjection,     gtopfhl- 


The  Verb,  gdtWOtt. 

the  definitions  of  which  the  learner  is  supposed  to  know 
from  his  English  grammar. 

The  last  four,  namely,  the  adverb,  preposition,  conjunc- 
tion, and  interjection  (which  are  also  sometimes  compre- 
hended under  the  general  name  of  particles),  are  not  in- 
flected*. The  other  five  are  inflected— that  is,  they  un- 
dergo certain  changes  to  express  those  relations  by  which 
they  are  generally  affected,  and  which,  not  being  essential, 
are  called  accidents.  Thus  in  English,  the  last  syllable 
in  churches  expresses  merely  the  accident  of  plurality ;  and 
the  last  syllable  in  laughed,  that  of  past  time. 


*  However  the  adverb  admits  (like  the  adjective)  servile  terminations  to 
express  the  degrees  of  comparison. 
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The  changes  of  the  article,  substantive,  adjective,  and 
pronoun,  are  called  declension ,-  those  of  the  verb,  conjuga- 
tion. Both,  the  declension  and  conjugation,  are  formed 
chiefly  by  annexes  (§  12) ;  except  the  participle  past,  which, 
generally,  receives  moreover  the  prefix  gc.  The  letters  of 
inflection  used  in  the  whole  process  of  declension  and  con- 
jugation, are  c,  ttt,  n,  f,  3,  t,  $,  and  b ;  of  which  the  last  two 
are  used  only  in  the  participles. 

Obs.  That  part  of  a  word  of  which  no  letter  is  omitted  in  the  declen- 
sion or  conjugation,  we  shall  call  its  grammatical  root;  which,  there- 
fore, different  from  the  radical  syllable,  excludes  only  letters  of  inflec- 
tion, but  not  letters  of  derivation.  (See  §  12,  rule  4.)  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, the  grammatical  root  of  hostesses  would  be  hostess;  but  its 
radical  syllable  is  host. 

Besides  the  addition  of  letters,  the  German  language 
makes  also  frequent  use  of  another  means  of  inflection  in  its 
declension  and  conjugation — viz.  a  change  of  the  radical 
vowels  a,  0,  II,  au,  into  a,  b,  it,  ail ;  for  instance, 
fa-other,  SMtber*,  brothers;  3$  ™a*>  *  was>  3$ 
were,  or  I  should  be.  This  etymological  change  of  the  above 
vowels,  the  German  grammarians  call  the  Umlaut;  and 
which  we  shall  call  the  vowel  inflection  f. 

The  derivation  of  words  from  one  another  is  effected,  for 
the  most  part,  by  prefixes  and  annexes,  and  is,  besides, 
generally  accompanied  by  the  vowel  inflection,  as  will  be 
shown  in  its  proper  place. 

§  28.  DECLENSION. 

The  accidents  denoted  by  the  declension  are  Gender, 
Number,  and  Case.  There  are  three  genders,  Masculine, 
Feminine,  and  Neuter ;  two  numbers,  Singular  and  Plural  / 
and  four  cases,  Nominative,  Genitive,  Dative,  and  Accusative. 

*  A  few  traces  of  this  vowel  inflection  in  the  formation  of  the  plural  of  sub- 
stantives, are  found  also  in  English;  as, foot, feet ;  tooth,  teeth;  brother)  brethren; 
mouse,  mice ;  man,  men. 

JThe  other  vowels  and  diphthongs  (e,  i,  a,  p,  ii,  at,  &c. )  are  never  inflected ; 
the  term  vowel  inflection  invariably  refers  to  such  words  only  as  have  the 
vowels  n,  e,  u,  or  nu,  in  their  root. 

F3 
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Obs.  These  four  cases  denote  the  four  relations  in  which  the  substan- 
tive is  most  frequently  placed.  The  nominative  denotes  the  subject  of 
the  action,  or  the  noun  to  which  the  verb  attributes  something  *.  The 
iienitive  or,  as  it  is  called  in  English  grammars,  the  possessive  case,  ex- 
presses generally  the  relation  of  possession  or  property,  and  is  in  Englis! 
either  preceded  by  the  sign  of,  or  has  's  added  to  it.  The  dative  denotes 
the  indirect  or  mediate  object  of  the  action ;  that  is,  the  noun  for  whose 
sake  the  action  is  done.  This  case  is  designated  in  English  by  to,  or  for 
—-expressed  or  understood.  The  accusative  case  denotes  the  direct  or 
immediate  object  of  the  action.  In  the  sentence, '  My  friend  delivered 
his  father's  letter  to  the  master  of  the  house/  friend,  as  the  subject  or 
the  noun  to  which  here  the  action  of  delivering  is  attributed,  is  in  the 
nominative;  letter,  as  the  immediate  object  of  the  action  or  as  the  thing 
delivered,  is  in  the  accusative;  master  is  in  the  dative;  and  father's  and 
house  are  in  the  genitive.  In  the  expression,  '  We  sent  him  away,'  him 
is  in  the  accusative ;  but  in,  '  We  sent  him  a  book,'  book,  as  the  thing 
sent,  is  in  the  accusative,  whilst  him  is  in  the  dative,  for  it  means  to  him. 

These  four  obvious  relations  are  marked  by  appropriate  terminations 
of  the  noun,  or  its  dependents ;  all  others— as  those  of  cause,  instru- 
mentality, end,  &c.— are  expressed  by  prepositions ;  in  the  same  way 
as  the  German  dative  is  expressed  in  English  by  to  or  for. 

The  four  cases  have  different  terminations  for  the  singu- 
lar and  plural.  In  the  singular  they  have,  moreover,  di- 
stinct terminations  for  each  gender ;  but  in  the  plural  the 
same  inflections  are  used  for  all  genders.  (§29.)  Substan- 
tives, therefore,  as  they  have  each  but  one  gender,  are  ca- 
pable of  eight  variations,  four  for  the  singular  and  four  for 
the  plural ;  but  they  are  very  defective  in  their  inflections, 
none  of  them  completing  the  whole  eight,  and  most  of  them 
having  no  more  than  two  or  three.  This  deficiency  is,  how- 
ever, supplied  by  their  dependents,  the  articles,  adjectives, 
and  adjective  pronouns.  These,  not  importing  any  thing 
existing  of  itself,  can  have  neither  gender,  case,  nor  num- 
ber, belonging  to  them ;  but,  as  subsidiaries  of  the  substan- 
tive, they  must  agree  with  it  in  gender,  case,  and  number  :— 
that  is,  they  are  provided  with  appropriate  terminations  to 

*  The  nominative  is  also  used  when  a  substantive  is  adduced  simply  as 
the  name  of  a  subject,  without  any  relation  to  other  words;  for  instance,  &s  it 
occurs  in  dictionaries. 
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express  these  accidents  of  the  nouns  to  which  they  belong. 
Being  joined  with  substantives  of  all  genders,  they  are  ca- 
pable of  sixteen  variations ;  but  they  have  the  same  inflec- 
tion for  more  than  one  accident — as  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  section. 

It  must  further  be  observed,  that  the  declinable  parts  of 
speech  do  not  all  use  the  same  endings  for  marking  the 
same  accidents ;  the  article,  for  instance,  marks  the  dative 
singular  of  the  masculine  and  neuter  gender  by  ettT ;  the 
substantive  marks  the  same  case  sometimes  by  c,  and  the 
adjective,  often  by  en.  All  declinable  words  may  therefore  be 
arranged  under  the  following  four  declensions ;  namely — 

1.  The  declension  of  the  definitives. 

2.  The  declension  of  the  substantives. 

3.  The  declension  of  the  adjectives. 

4.  The  declension  of  the  personal  pronouns. 

§  29.  DECLENSION  OF  DEFINITIVES. 

.The  articles  and  the  adjective  pronouns,  which  are  here, 
after  the  example  of  several  grammarians,  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  definitives  (from  their  common  pecu- 
liarity of  defining  and  particularizing  the  noun),  having  in 
German  very  nearly  the  same  declension,  and  the  same  in- 
fluence on  that  of  the  adjectives,  we  shall  materially  sim- 
plify this  part  of  the  grammar  by  comprising  them  under 
one  general  view,  and  thus  anticipating  here  the  declensions 
of  most  adjective  pronouns. — A  few  of  the  latter,  however, 
which  have  some  peculiarities  in  their  declension,  as  well 
as  some  particulars  concerning  a  few  of  the  following  defi- 
nitives, will  be  more  conveniently  explained  when  we  treat 
of  the  pronouns. 

The  definitives  may  be  arranged  under  two  declensions ; 
namely,  the  complete,  and  the  defective  declension. 

1 .  Complete  declension,  in  which  each  case  has  an  inflec- 
tion annexed  to  it. 
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Inflections  of  the  Complete  Declension. 
Singular.  Plural. 

masc.       fern.        neut.      for  all  genders. 

N.  — er  — e  —  e3  —  e 

G.  —  e3  —  er  — e$  — er 

D.  __em  — er  —em  —en 

A.  — en  — e 


Thus  are  declined,  among  others,  the  following  words ; 

that  is,  the  preceding  inflections  are  added  to  their  first 

syllable,  which  is  their  grammatical  root : 

biefer,  this,     weldber,  which,    alter,  all.         mandjer,  many 

jener,  that,      jeber,  every.         foldber,  such.  a  (man). 


Singular. 

Plural. 

masc. 

fern. 

neut. 

for  all  genders. 

N.  biefer, 

biefc, 

biefe?,  this; 

biefe,  these. 

G.  biefeg, 

biefer, 

biefe^,  of  this; 

biefer,  of  these. 

D.  biefcm, 

biefer, 

btefem,  to  this; 

biefen,  to  these. 

A.  biefen, 

biefe, 

biefe*,  this  ; 

biefe,  these. 

Obs.  l .  The  adjectives  also  have  this  declension,  if  unpreceded  by 
another  definitive,  as  will  be  explained  in  its  proper  place. 

2.  Defective  declension. 

This  is  like  the  preceding  declension,  except  in  three  of 
its  cases — namely,  the  nominative  of  the  masculine,  and  the 
nominative  and  accusative  of  the  neuter  gender — which  want 
the  usual  inflections  er  and  e£ ;  and  for  which  reason  this 
declension  is  called  the  Defective. 

Inflections  of  the  Defective  Declension. 
Singular.  Plural, 

masc.        fern.        neut.        for  all  genders. 

N.  .  — e  — e 

G.  — e3  — er  — e£  — cr 

D.  — em  — er  — em  — en 

A.  —en  — e  — e 
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Thus  are  declined  the  following  eight  words  ;  that  is,  the 
preceding  inflections  are  annexed  to  them  : 

my;    fcitt>A*$,  crowds;  etterjj/owr;  ein,  a,  or  one; 

thy;   unfer,  owr,-          il;v,  ^*>,  or  her  ; 


as, 


Singular. 

Plural. 

masc. 

fern. 

nent. 

for  all  genders. 

N.  mein, 

meine, 

me  in, 

meine,  my. 

G.  meine?, 

meiner, 

meine3, 

meiner,  of  my. 

D.  meinem, 

meiner, 

meinem, 

meinen,  to  my. 

A.  meinen, 

meine, 

mein, 

meine,  my. 

Ofo.  2.  The  termination  ev  in  unfer,  our,  and  citcr,  j/o?^r,  belongs  to 
the  grammatical  root  (§  27),  and  is,  therefore,  different  from  er  in  &i*?fer 
and  jeiier,  &c.,  where  it  is  a  syllable  of  inflection  :  hence  Wlft'r,  geni- 

tive unfere:?,  dative  unferem,  &c.  and  not  unfe£,  unfem,  &c. 

Obs.  3.  The  e  of  the  ending  er  in  Wlfer  and  euer,  may  be  dropped 
when  these  words  become  inflected;  as,  unfrc^,  eure$,  unfrem,  curem, 
&c.  instead  of  unfere*,  euere»,  &c.  In  the  cases  terminating  in  e?,  em, 
en,  the  e  of  inflection  is  sometimes  dropped  instead  of  that  of  the  gram- 
matical rootj  as,  unfer$,  unferm,  unfern,  for  unferes  or  unfrc$,&c. 

When  any  one  of  these  eight  words  is  not  followed  by  a 
substantive  or  adjective,  it  has  the  complete  declension  ;  as, 
3&t  2?wber  llllb  imfem  (or  itnfcr  ^rubcr),  her  brother  and 
ours*  2)?etn  .0att»  i\l  ^rbfcr  als  feine^  (or  fcin  .gau^),  my  house 
is  larger  than  his;  gt  ^at  ein  .Qatt^  in  bet  ©tabt,  unb  cine  5 
dllf  bcttl  C^nbc,  he  has  a  house  in  town,  and  one  in  the  coun- 
toy:  3$  fennc  feine^  ticfet  ^inbcr,  I  know  none  of  these  chil- 
dren. But  if  an  adjective  follows,  the  defective  case  remains 
defective  ;  as,  <3)?ein  $au£  iff  alt,  id)  mitj?  ein  netted  6aucn, 
my  house  is  old,  I  must  build  a  new  one. 

§  30.  THE  ARTICLE. 

There  are  two  articles,  as  in  English  ;  viz.  the  definite, 
tcr,  the  ;  and  the  indefinite,  ein,  a.  The  latter  has  the  de- 
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fective  declension,  the  former  the  complete ;  with  this  pe- 
culiarity, however,  that  the  nominative  and  accusative  cases 
of  the  neuter  gender  have  ba»  instead  of  te3 ;  and  the  same 
cases  of  the  feminine  gender  and  of  the  plural  number,  ft 
for  te. 


Definite  Article. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

masc 

.      fern.       neut.           for  all  genders. 

N.  ter, 

tie,      ta£, 

tie,  the. 

G.  be*, 

ter,     te3, 

ter,  of  the. 

D.  cem 

,     ter,      tern, 

ten,  to  the. 

A.  ten, 

tie,      ta3, 

tie,  the. 

Obs.  1.  S)er,  bte,  ba*,  is  also  used  as  a  relative,  and  as  a  demonstrative 
pronoun ;  but  then  the  genitive  throughout,  and  the  dative  of  the  plu- 
ral, have  different  terminations;  for  which  see  the  pronouns. 

Obs.  2.  The  definite  article  is  in  dictionaries  and  grammars  often  put 
before  substantives,  merely  to  ehow  their  genders. 

Obs.  3.  The  dative  singular  of  this  article,  bem  and  ber,  and  the 
accusative  neuter,  ba$,  are  frequently  compounded  with  certain  prepo- 
sitions, and  then  contracted  as  follows : 


${m,  for  an  bem,  at  the. 
an$,  for  an  ba$,  at  the. 
aufS,  for  auf  ba£,  upon  the. 

beim  (or  bepm),  for  bei  (or  bep) 
bem,  by  the. 

s,  for  blir$  ba$,  through  the. 


fUl'5,  for  filr  ba$,  for  the. 

im,  for  in  bem,  in  the. 
in*,  for  in  ba»,  into  the. 
com,  for  con  bem,  from  the. 
gum,  for  311  bem,  to  the. 
gur,  for  ju  ber,  to  the. 

In  colloquial  language,  other  contractions  of  a  similar  nature  are  also 
frequently  used;  as,  fcinterm,  uberm,  Uber£,  DcrS,  &c.,  for  Winter  bem, 
Uber  bem,  Uber  ba$,  cor  ba£,  &c. ;  but  they  are  not  approved  of  by  gram- 
marians. 

In  some  instances,  jum  and  $ur  are  contractions  of  £U  and  the  in- 
definite article  einem  and  einer.  See  the  use  of  the  article  in  the 
Syntax. 
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Indefinite  Article. 
Singular. 

N. 

Q\\\&&         0mf>t*        0m0£     nf  n 

No  Plural. 


JN.  cut,  erne,  em,  a.        ~\ 

G.  eiw£,  ciner,  eine$,  of  a.  \ 

D.  einem,  einer,  einem,  to  a.  j 

A.  einen,  cine,  em,  a. 


The  following  will  exemplify  the  inflections  of  the  pre- 
ceding definitives : 

2)er  <Sofm  be£  $ifd)er$  &&k   bem      The  son  of  the  fisherman  gave  the 

J?i3Cbbar  ben  $ifct>.  neighbour  the  fish. 

2>ie  ©Cbtrefter  bev  ^dniginn   0ab      The  sister  of  the  queen  gave  the 

ba$  @elb  ben  Airmen.  money  to  the  poor. 

ilnferC  $reunbe  fenwen  bie  SMiber      Our  friends  know  the  brothers  of 
biffed  $Jtunne$  Unb  bie  ©ctwetTeW        this  man  and  the  sisters   of  thii 

biefer  $rau.  woman. 

$ier  if!  ber  'Jltann,  Welrfjer  metnen      Here  in  the  man  who  teaches  my 
iBrilber  lebft,  unb  If  eleven  mein        brother,  and  whom  my  brother  l-oves 

2»ruber  fo  liebt.  so  much. 

2Uefen    5taufmann    emjjfaM    tc|)      This   merchant  I  recommended to 

rneinem  25ruber.  my  brother. 

^)iefem   £aufmanne   empfa|)l  iCt)      To  this  merchant   I  recommended 

meinen  29ritber.  my  brother. 

THE  SUBSTANTIVE. 

The  declension  of  the  German  substantives  is  various  and 
intricate :  however,  the  oblique  cases  (genitive,  dative,  and 
accusative)  of  both  numbers  are  pretty  uniform,  and  will  be 
brought  under  four  simple  rules  (J  44).  It  is  in  the  nomi- 
native plural  that  substantives  differ  most ;  and  the  forma- 
tion of  this  case  depending,  in  a  great  degree,  on  the  gender 
of  the  noun,  we  shall  first  treat  of  the  gender,  then  of  the 
plural,  and  lastly  of  the  cases. 

GENDER. 

§  31.  The  gender  follows  the  sex  of  the  noun  (§  3fc2),  as  in 
English ;  but  inanimate  things,  which  in  English  are  all  of 
the  neuter  gender,  are  in  German,  as  in  most  other  Ian- 
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sex.  Gender,  when  it  arises  from  sex,  is  called  natural  ; 
other  cases,  grammatical.     The  latter  depends  m  German 
mostly  on  the  termination  of  the  word  ;  namely,  whether  it 
nds  with,  or  without,  a  servile  syllable;  and,  m  the  former 
I"    with  what  servile  syllable  it  ends  (ff  34,  35,  36)     The 
prefixes  have  no  influence  on  the  gender,  except  ^  :  ( 
rule  3).  Compounds  adopt  the  gender  (as  well  as  the  declen. 
m)  of  their  last  component  parts;  as,  ^  Satttttot,  the 
olive  oil  ;  bet  pet&aum,  the  olive-tree-Qd  being  neuter,  anc 
$atlttt  masculine. 

SEX,  or  NATURAL  GENDER. 

&  32    Substantives  denoting  males  are  masculine,  and 
those  denoting  females  are  feminine  ;  as,  bev  Wfom  **"  man  •' 

ber  ©olni,  **  *™  >'  Gari  ^  Sanftc'  Charles  the  Fifth  ; 
fibber,  the  ram-bie  $mu,  the  woman  ;    foe  ACCbter,  tht 
daughter;  ea*avina  tie  (gvfre,  C^m^  ^  ^>^;  bie 
3)?iife5  ^  mws^  ;  bie  .gemie,  the  hen. 

Except.  «.)  ba*  SCetb,  //^  ^;  ba^  ^m'^e  wench-;  and  the 
compounds  ba^vaucnstmmer,  the  lady;  M  mum,  fa  *™** 

ba^  ^ann^btlb,  the  man  ;  eine  SRatmtyctfOH;  a  p«-*on  o/  /Ae  male  sex  ; 
bie  Sci)ilbwad)e,  the  sentinel  ,—  which,  like  all  compounds,  have  tl 
der  of  their  last  component  part. 

b)  The  diminutives,  which  are  all  of  the  neuter  gender;  as,  D, 
WnttdKtt  or  TOnnlfin,  the  little  man;  Ddt  ©rfwefterdien,  the  little  sister; 

^  aute  ^ang*en,  dear  little  J«*  ,—  hence  also,  SKdbctien,  gir/;  and 

^taulein,  «»  wnmarmrf  tofy  o/  nofttfty,  also  Mw5,  are  neuter,  b 
etymologically,  the  diminutives  of  SWaab,  ««*  and  ^rau'  **  w 

06».  Substantives,  both  appellatives  and  proper  names,  are  rendered 
diminutives  by  annexing  cDen  f,  or  Icin-see  the  above  examples. 
diminutives  in  $en  are  of  general  use;   those  in  km  are  confin 
chiefly  to  poetry.    Both  formations  are  attended  by  the  vowel  : 

*  2)et  -JHcnfd)  denotes  man,  human  being. 

f  It  is  the  same  as  the  English  termination  kin  in  lambkin,  manmkin. 
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tion;  thus,  ber  ^ann,  the  wow—  baSSJuinncfoen,  orSfiannlein,  the  little 
man;  eine  Soefeter,  a  daughter—  cin  2'dcbtercben,  or  Xbctyterlein,  a  /*#& 

daughter.  If  the  substantive  terminates  in  $  or  $,  e(  is  inserted  between 
the  root  and  the  termination  cfH'H;  as,  2)14$,  book—  2>Uch'el$en,  a  little 
book;  Dtin.y,  rmg—  .9?in$elcben,  a  little  ring.  The  annex  d)Clt  is  also 
added  to  some  plurals  in  er(§  40),  and  to  Betlte,  people;  as,  SDJanitei'C&en, 
little  men;  2}mger$en,  little  things,  &c.  ;  CeUtC&Clt,  little  people.  Some 
substantives  terminating  in  en,  and  all  those  terminating  in  (,  drop  these 
endings  when  rendered  diminutives;  as,  ein  ©attftftl,  a  little  garden  ; 

cin  $na'6cfren,  or  $nab(etn,  «  /*#fe  £oy;  from  ©arten,  5tnabe.  The 
diminutive  conveys  often  the  idea  of  playful  endearment;  as,  9JiUtter= 
$en,  dear  little  mother  ;  —  sometimes  of  contempt  ;  as,  ba$  3Ra'nnc$?n,  the 
little  conceited  man  ;  ein  fliffe^  ^Crrr^Cll,  a  young  fop. 


§  33.  The  sex  is  distinguished, 

1.  In  many  cases  by  appropriate  words;  as, 
brother  —  (gcfwefhr,  sister  s  3)?aiin,  man  —  2Uci6,  wife;  .0ett, 
master  •,  /or6?  —  Jratl,  mistress,  lady*;  %$tiW,  male  cousin  — 
?&ufowt)  female  cousin;  —  and  several  others,  which.,  having 
for  the  most  part  corresponding  appropriate  words  in  En- 
glish, may  easily  be  found  in  the  dictionary. 

2.  In  most  other  cases,  however,  the  female  sex  is  de- 
noted by  the  ending  inn  (or  in)  being  added  to  the  mascu- 
line substantive  ;  as,  ein  ^mw^  a  friend  (in  general),  or  a 
male  friend  —  cine  gmuibtnn,  at  female  friend  ;  j?bnt£,  king 

—  £6mginn,  queen  ;  ein  (SiMji,  a  Christian  —  etlK  Gtyfijfum, 
a  Christian  woman;   etn  (nicjlanber,  an  Englishman  —  etne 
(£n$lanberinn,  an  Englishwoman.     The  final  e  of  the  mas- 
culine is  dropped  in  the  feminine  substantive  ;  as,  ein  9?ltfR? 
a  Russian  —  eine  OJuffintlj  «  Russian  woman.    Many  of  these 
derivatives  receive  also  the  vowel  inflection  ;  as,  ©Vftfj  count 

—  ©vafinn,  countess;  ein  §?anjofe,  a  Frenchman  —  eine  §ran= 
^ojinn,  a  Frenchwoman.  Masculines  ending  in  etet  generally 
drop  one  ei*  in  the  feminine  form  ;  as,  bet  3^w6etet,  the  en- 
chanter —  bie    ^lB^Wn  the  enchantress. 


*  5tau  is  also  used  in  opposition  to  Oftnnn  ;  but  it  is  only  applied  to  mar- 
tied  women,  and,  in  general,  conveys  an  idea  of  respectability. 
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3.  The  following  words  derived  from  foreign  languages  have  irregular 
terminations  in  the  feminines  : 

Males.  Female*. 

$arcn,  baron;  S&Wmeffe  (also  £arOninn),  baroness. 

spring,  prtnce  ;  $rin  jefflnn,  princess. 

Skteur,  actor  ;  9(ctvice,  actress. 

Hfct,  atfo*;  Wtlfflnn,  oMe". 

<5anoniCU$,  «rao»  ;  fcanomffin,  cawmeu. 

(SOltcerneiir,  governor;  (SoUDCrnante,  governess. 

Obs.  The  title  indicative  of  a  man's  office  or  occupation  (which  in 
German  is  also  given  to  his  wife)  is  rendered  feminine  by  the  addition 
of  inn,  even  with  such  nouns  as,  in  other  cases,  use  different  ter- 
minations, or  appropriate  words,  for  their  feminines  ;  as,  9v<U&$  W,  city 
senator,  or  alderman—  «Kat&5&evtinn  (and  not  Diat&Sfvau),  the  wife  of  such 
a  person;  £auptmantt,  captain—  £atlptmanninn,  the  wife  of  a  captain  ; 
though  the  correspondent  feminine  nouns  of  £ai!»&err,  master  of  the 
house,  and  gbelmatW,  nobleman,  are  £aU5fvail,  and  (Sbelfvau;  because 
these  names  do  not  arise  from  the  office  of  the  husband.  Hence  there 
is  a  distinction  between  bte  Stmmetfcttfan,  the  lady  of  a  chamberlain, 
and  bte  ^mmcrfraU,  the  waiting-gentlewoman  at  court  ;  bie  (Sefatlbtimt, 
the  lady  oj  an  ambassador,  and  bte  (Sefanbte  (see  §  52),  a  femalejimbas- 
sador;  bie  ftebtintt,  the  wifeofaprotestant  abbot,  and  bie  Sfefetil)  mn,  the 
abbess.—  CatlbSmanmnn,  a  countrywoman,  a  native  of  one's  own  country, 
is  however  used  with  reference  to  herself,  and  applied  even  to  unmar- 
ried women.—  The  feminine  of  $reifcerr,  Baron,  is  designated  indiscri- 
minately by  Sw&errinn,  and  ^reifrau  j  and  often  also  by  a  third  name, 


4.  In  the  following  few  cases  the  nouns  denoting  the  males  are  de- 
rivatives of  those  denoting  the  female  sex,  or  the  species  : 

bte  Saubf,  the  pigeon  ;  bet  laufcer,  the  cock  pigeon. 

bte  ^a0e,  the  cat  ;  bev  Jtater,  the  male  cat. 

btC  25taUt,  the  bride  ;  ber  25railttgam,  the  bridegroom. 

bie  2Dtttwe,  the  widow  ;          ber  ^ittwer,  the  widower. 
bte  @an$,  the  goose;  ber  ©a'nfericfc,  the  gander. 

bie  ©lite,  the  duck  ;  ber  @ntert$,  the  drake. 

5.  With  many  names  of  species  the  sex  is  distinguished  by  adding  some 
sexual  attribute,—  such  as  ^anncben,  male,  and  3Ptffrct»eh,/«n«A?  ;  JSocf, 
buck,  and  ^ufj,  cow  ;  §a^n,  cock,  and  $enne,  hen:  as,  ein  Sfac&tigalli 
mdnnc^en,  a  male  nightingale  ;  ber  iRc|jcbcCf,  ^  roebuck;  bte  ^irfd?f  U&, 
///e  rfoe.  But  very  frequently  the  mere  name  of  the  species,  if  masculine, 
is,  without  any  addition,  also  used  to  denote  the  male;  whilst  the  female 
is  distinguished  by  the  annex  inn.  Thus  ber  2on?e,  the  lion;  ber  $ltnb, 
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the  dog  ;  ber  sBolf,  the  wolf,  apply  both  to  the  male,  or  to  one  of  the 
species  without  regard  to  sex;  but  bie  Obifinn,  bie  £junbinn,  bie  2Dolf- 
inn,  signify  the  females  of  those  species.  In  a  similar  manner  the 
names  of  male  persons,  of  which  the  feminine  is  formed  by  inn,  are 
also  used  to  express  the  generical  idea  without  any  reference  to  sex  ,- 
as,  Der  ©cfraufpieler  IWtf?  bie  3?atlir  ftllbiren,  the  actor  (actress  not  ex- 
cluded) must  study  nature  ;  2)emUt(j  iff  bem  @fmj?en  QekOttn,  humility  ir. 
commanded  to  the  Christian.  Therefore,  the  plural  of  such  masculines  — 
as  for  instance,  bie  3?a$farn,  the  neighbours,  bie  $mtnbe,  the  friends, 
&c.  —  does  not  strictly  exclude  the  females,  unless  explicitly  contra- 
distinguished by  the  feminines  in  inn;  as,  fllle  9?ad[)6ant  linb  SJJad1- 
frtirittnen,  all  male  and  female  neighbours. 

6.  A  few  substantives  are  common  to  both  sexes  without  any  altera- 
tion, merely  changing  their  gender  according  to  the  sex  they  denote  :  — 
ber  $tU(je,  the  godfather,  or  godson  —  bie  $Ut&e,  the  godmother,  or  god- 
daughter; ber  SOiUnbel,  the  male  ward*  —  bie  3)iUnb?(,  the  female  ward  : 
fcer  2DaifV,  the  male  orphan*  —  bie  2£aife,  the  female  orphan. 

But  the  following  substantives  are  used  for  both  sexes  without  even 
changing  their  gender  :  ber  2talrarb,  the  bastard;  ber  ©aft,  the  guest; 
£>a$  £inb,  the  child;  ber  SRenfcft,  the  human  being  ;  ber  &lMbe,  the  cus- 
tomer; bie  $erfon,  the  person;  ber  pilgrim,  the  pilgrim;  ber  3fuiK>  the 
witness  ;  and  perhaps  a  few  others.  Further,  most  nouns  in  (ing,  as 
ber  ^UnMin^,  the  foundling  ;  ber  CieHing,  the  darting;  ber  3o$linflt  MC 
pupil;  ber  S^eulin^,  the  novice,  &c. 
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or  the  gender  of  nouns  which  are  either  destitute  of  sex, 
or  in  which  the  sex  is  not  regarded,  being  the  names  of 
species,  or  of  aggregates. 

§  34?.  Of  the  masculine  gender  are  :  — 

1.  Most  substantives  which  have  no  servile  terminations 
(§  12);  that  is,  which  are  either  monosyllables,  or  dissylla- 
bles beginning  with  a  prefix;  as,  fccr  ^Ulg,  the  river  ;  ter 
gtcin,  the  stone;  bet  ©dbllttt,  the  cut;  ber  $Ctro  g,  the  amount  ,- 
ber  2?erffanb,  the  understanding. 

This,  of  course,  applies  also  to  all  compounds;  as,  bcr 
2llllag,  the  occasion;  ber  5lufentl)alr,  tlie  abode,  stay;  ber 
@9fimmmtergatlgs  the  sunset;  ber  ©ejicf;t$fw$,  the  horizon, 
&c.  —  the  last  component  parts  (which  alone  determine  the 

*  Many  authors,  however,  use  bet  3Runbe(  and  Me  SBntfeJbr  both  sexes. 
G2 
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genders  of  compounds,  see  §  31)  being,  £a§,  O' 


This  rule,  which  comprehends  a  very  large  -portion  of 
the  German  substantives,  has,  however,  many  exceptions  ; 
which,  with  the  omission  of  those  of  rare  occurrence,  are 
given  below*.  To  these  must  be  added  the  monosyllable 
ferainines  and  neuters  mentioned  in  §  4*0.  as  forming  their 
plural  irregularly  ;  and  the  substantives  beginning  with  ge> 
which  are,  for  the  most  part,  neuter  —  see  §  36,  rule  3  f. 

2.  All  substantives  with  the  servile  termination  in$,  or 
lhi$;  as,  bet  .6artng,  the  herring;  ber  §ttilrtin$j  the  spring; 
&c.  —  Except  ba$  9}?c(fim],  brass. 

3.  All  substantives  terminating  in  en;  as,  fcev  ©aitcn, 
the  garden;  t>er  Se$en,  the  sword. 

Except  a)  The  diminutives  in  eft  en  (§  32,  055.).  &)  Infinitives  used 
as  substantives  (§  36.  Obs.  2.).  c)  The  following  neuters  :  2(ltticfen, 
alms;  2?ecfeit,  basin;  i£ifen,  a>ow  ;  @jwmen,*tfa»z«natfon;  golden,  coft  ; 
,  cushion  ;  £ehten,  /i«<??z  ;  Omen,  omew  ;  -$franomen,  phenomenon; 
,  coat  of  arms  ;  3eicl)en,  sign.  —  No  feminine  ends  in  en. 

4.  Most  substantives  terminating  in  el  ;  as,  t>ef  •£)ti£d>  Me 


*   The  following  are  feminine  :  2lnbnd)t  (but  bet  <Bebnd)t,  bet  98etbnd)t),  9In* 

(t,  9tnt»ort,  Strt,  23rtf)n,  Sat,  58etd)t,  33irn,  SBrunfl,  SBrut,  5Bud)t,  93utg,  (5^ur, 
ur,  2)utd[)(nuc^t,  ginfnlt,  5nf)tt,  Slur,  Slufifj,  Sotm,  5rad)t,  Srifl,  Su^r,  Surest, 
t,  ©td)t,  ©tec,  @(ut(j,  ®unfl,  £flft,  ^u(b,  3arf)t,  3ngb,  «o(l,  SnjT,  Sifl, 
i(j,  9?nc^ticl>t  (but  bet  SBeridft),  g?nd)tiga(f,  9?otm,  Wot^frucft,  q5etn,  ^peil, 
tad)t,  C»uaf,  9?nft,  9?iieffe^t  (but  bet  SSerfefyt),  9?u()t,  @ant,  @d)nm, 
@d)<it,  @d)au,  @d>eu  (but  bet  3I6ffyeu)  ©d)td)t,  @d)lnrf)t,  @d)htd)t,  ©Arnad),  @d)tift, 
@ci)u(b,  @d)ut,  @id)t,  @pteu,  ©put,  @tirn,  ©tteii,  @ud)t,  X()rtt,  Z^iit,  Sour,  Srac^t, 
Srift,  tU)t,  lln&W,  SBetnunft,  5Setjid)t,  SBa^i,  20el)t,  Sfieit,  5Billfuf)t,  20ttd)t,  «8ut^, 
Snljt,  Beit,  3tet,  3ud)t. 

The  following  are  neuter:  310,  Sttigenmetf,  95eet,  23eU,  93etn,  93eftecE,  95iet,  5B(ed), 
SBtet,  «B(ut,  5Boot,  23tob,  gig,  Cftj,  Sell,  gefl,  5(etfd),  5(1^,  @arn>  ©a«,  ©tcifi,  ©lucf, 
@o(b,  ©tan,  ©tof,,  ^nar,  «&nri,  ^cet,  £et(,  ^>eu,  ^trn,  3ai)t,  3od),  tftnn,  ^nte,  itteiii, 
Snu&  (fdiage),  So6,  Soog,  got^,  9)?ali,  9)?rt0,  9ftef)(,  «B?eet,  «JRoor,  ?TOoo«,  9?e0,  Wet, 
Ofcft,  De(,  Df)t,  ^5ant,  ^Sed),  ^ferb,  ^funb,  ^putt,  O.untt,  9?ef),  9?eid),  ^ie0,  SJol^t, 
@ntj,  @d)rtf,  @d)ad),  @d)iff,  @d)tiirtlj,  @d)meet,  @d)orf,  @d)tot,  @d)iuetn,  @et(, 
@pie(,  @tto(),  ©tiirf,  Snu,  Zflier,  Z^or,  Itrt^cH,  5Ser6ot,  5Betbecf,  S5er^&r,  93i 
50etft,  fflJerg,  SBcrf,  SBiib,  9Bil&6ret,  3e(t,  3eug,  Sie^,  Sinn.  See  also  §  36.  Obs.  3. 

f  Notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  exceptions,  this  rule  will  be  found 
highly  useful  :  it  contains  about  six  hundred  simple  nouns  of  common  occur- 
rence ;  and,  considering  the  very  great  number  of  compounds  of  which  the  last 
part  is  a  monosyllable,  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  the  gender  of  several 
thousand  substantives  is  ascertained  by  this  rule  and  its  exceptions. 
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Except  «)  Nouns  beginning  with  ge  or  ending  in  fef,  or  in  tet  if  im- 
porting a  numeral  fraction;  which  are  all  of  the  neuter  gender  (§  36, 
rules  1,  3  and  4).  i)  The  following  neuters :  (Sapitel,  chapter; 
example;  fittftl,  farrow ;  fidgt'f,  barrel;  STCirafel,  miracle; 
J»«HW;  Orafel,  oracfe;  @cfoarmiigel,  skirmish;  ©egel,  *«/; 
*«i/;  UeM,  «»»/;  SBiefcf,  uvarc/.  <?)  The  list  of  feminities  subjoined 
at  the  foot  of  this  page*. 

5.  The  greater  part  of  the  substantives  terminating  in  ct ; 
as,  bcr  JUimmer,  the  grief;  ber  .gammer,  the  hammer. — But 
this  rule,  too,  has  a  long  list  of  exceptions,  which  is  given 
below  f . 

See  §  37)  rules  3,  4,  which  also  contain  some  exceptions 
to  the  preceding  rules. 

§  35.  Of  the  feminine  gender  are : — 

1.  All  substantives  with  the  servile  terminations  tyeit, 
feit,  fcfjaft,  ung,  and  ci  (or  cp) ;  as,  bie  28ei$&eit,  wisdom ;  Me 
SBidjticjfeit,  importance;  bte  $VWl\tfd)aft9  friendship;  tic 
«6offmm#,  7*0pe;  bie  $ifcberei,  the  fishery. — Except  ba£  $ct- 
fd;aft,  M^  5d?a/;  and  bet  .j5orrutn$j  Me1  oW  name  of  the  month 
of  February. 

<2.  All  substantives  terminating  in  e ;  as,  bie  SJJicfc  the 
meadow ;  bie  9£ofe,  Me  rose/  bie  @iite,  goodness. 

Except  a)  Most  substantires  with  the  prefix  cje  (see  nile  3,  §  36). 
b)  Adjectives  in  their  neuter  gender  used  as  substantives ;  as,  fca$  @C$b't1f, 

*  2tcf>fcr,  2Imfef,  Singer,  Slut  if  ef,  93i6ef,Sf<iufef,6i)ni6er,  3><ittef,  ®eid)fef,  2>iflcf, 
SDtoffel,  (*td)er,  @pifte(,  5«&er,  Sorfef,  Salbef,  5i6e(,  SieM,  Siftef,  5( 

QJabef,  ©eipef,  ©onDef,  OJurget,  ^ec^ef,  Rummer,  ^>i)perf>ef,  Snfef, 
^ugef,  Puppet,  9)?anbe(,  ^Kifpcf, 
utef,  .Drget,  ^Sappef,  ^>nra6ef,  ^Snrtifef, 
f,  ©djnufet,  ©inufef,  @cf)inbef,  ©djiifTcf, 
©emmef,  @ic^c(,  @pinbe(,  ©trtffef,  @toppe(,  ©tricget,  Zafet,  £arantef,  XrofcDcI, 
Xtomnift,  31ruffe(,  50nc^te(,  SOaffef,  50eicf)fe(,  5CinbeI,  5Kurje(,  3otte(,  Stuiebef. 

f  Of  the  feminine  gender  are :  2Jber,  2teffter,  tinnier,  2luftft,  23(atter,  SSutter, 
2>auer,  Gfffn&er,  Snfer,  Stber,  ^eter,  5i&pr,  5oltef>  ^rtlfter,  ^eucr,  ^offtet,  hammer, 
ftelter,  ^(after,  Stammer,  ^(npper,  Snuer,  Seber,  Setter,  Setjer,  S7)?ntter,  ^?afer, 
3Rauer,  ^3Ketapf)er,  %ntcr,  Summer,  Opec,  £>r£>er,  Dtter,  9?^rtt>nr&er,  5?iijlcr,  @cf)eufr, 
€xf)(eut>er,  ©coulter,  Xrauer,  53efpet,  53iper,  SQimper,  Safer,  Seber,  Siffer,  3itf)er. 

The  following  are  neuter :  2I(?enteuer,  "ilfter,  93nronieter,  ^uter,  5en(ter,  Seuer, 
5ie6er,  Suber,  gutter,  ®atter,  ©itter,  Softer,  Kupfer,  Snger,  Softer,  Scber,  Suber, 
^J?n(ter,  gjtteber,  OJiunftet,  -)ftufler,  t)pfer,  Drc^efter,  ^S^rtfler,  ^>ufuer,  5?egifler, 
9?uber,  @tl6er,  Center,  ^ermometer,  Ufer,  Utigefjeuer,  SDrtffer,  2Dettcr,  SQunber, 
Simmer.  Besides  those  beginning  with  the  prefix  ge. 
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the  beautiful  (see  §  52).  c)  The  few  following  substantives  :  bat  ^lllyf, 
the  eye;  ba*  29efc&la0e,  taw  «fei»ig« ;  ba*  @nbe,  *to?  ««*;  ba$  <5tf<?, 
*A*  inheritance;  ba5  finale,  tte/nafe  ;  ba5  Snteteffe,  theinterest ;  ba* 
-<PerfenaIe,  *&?  members  of  a  body  collectively;  bCf  Jtafe,  ^<?  c/i«?*?;  and 
the  few  names  of  animals  mentioned  in  §  44 ;  as,  bev  We,  *A<?  «p*,  &c- 
(See  also  035.  2,  §  45). 

OZ*.  Most  feminines  of  this,  as  well  as  most  of  the  monosyllable  fe- 
minines  of  the  foregoing  section,  denote  abstract  ideas ;  but  the  femi- 
nines in  cl  and  ev  (see  the  notes  of  the  preceding  page)  are,  for  the  most 
part,  names  of  things. 

§  36.  Of  the  neuter  gender  are  : — 

1.  The  few  substantives  terminating  in  tl)imt,  fal,  or  fcl; 
as,   ba£   S&rtfiem&wn,   Christendoms    ba£  ,0er^tjnim,  ^ 
dukedom  or  dutchy;  ba^  @d)icffal,  the  fate ;  ba^JKat^fel,  the 
riddle.— Except  ber  0feidbt&Uttt,  the  riches ;  bet  j^Vtbum,  the 
error;  bet  ©tbpfcl,  the  cork. 

2.  The  greater  part  of  the  nouns  terminating  in  nig ;  as, 
ba»  <M)dmm£,  the  secret;  bd£  ©ebadbttlifc  ^  memory. 

Except  the  following,  which  are  generally  used  in  the  feminine  gen- 
der :  25ebvangmg,  grievance,  distress  ;  SSefUgnifJ,  competence,  authority  ; 
<£ tfiimmWtf, trouble ;  $tfiv$m$, apprehension;  2)etvUbnt^  affliction; 
%tm\titti\$, condition, conjuncture;  ©inpfangni^,  conception;  ©rfcnnt^ 
nig,  recognition  (but  ba$  jBetenntni^,  confession};  (SvUlUbnifr  ^erwM- 
jp^nrf^;  $mftemt£,  darkness;  ^cnntnt^,  knowledge ; 
are,  grief ;  &dwnm$,  delay ;  ^erbammnif?,  damnation; 
wilderness. 

Obs.  1.  Several  authors  use  also  some  others  of  this  termination  in 
the  feminine,  which,  however,  are  more  commonly  found  in  the  neuter 
gender.  With  SSegejjnifc  occurrence;  $evbevbmf?,  corruption;  $er= 
ftiuntnij),  neglect,  usage  is  not  decided,  these  nouns  having  as  often  the 
feminine  as  the  neuter  gender.— No  masculine  ends  in  nifl. 

3.  The  substantives  beginning  with  the  prefix  $e ;  as, 
ba3  ©emalbe,  the  picture;  ba3  (Befptadb,  the  conversation,- 
ba3  ©ewifleitj  the  conscience;  ba5  @e6ir^C,  the  chain  of  moun- 
tains. 

Except   o)  The  following  masculines :  ©ebraucfl,  ««?,  custom;  (§>^ 
banfc,  thought;  (Stftfltn, favour, pleasure ;  ®fyalt,  salary  ; 
obedience;  (Stiaf,  house-room;  ®W\\$,  enjoyment ;  (&M\\$t  smell; 
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©efefrtmiCf,  taste;  ©t'tfailf,  bad  smell;  (SWtmt,  or@t'tt>innfr, 
profit,  b]  The  following  feminines :  ©efcerbe,  gesture;  ©cbiir,  fee, 
duty;  ©t'burt,  birth;  ©C'Mllb,  patience;  ©efdfjr,  danger;  ©emembc, 
community;  (&t\\\\§t,  sufficiency;  ©effljulHe,  history;  ($>t}$)\V\.\\\i,  swell- 
ing, tumour ;  ©ejralt, figure,  shape ;  (Sew alt,/orc<?;  ©ewii&r,  security — 
and  all  those  terminating  in  freit,  feit,  fcbaft,  and  liny;  which  have  the 
gender  of  their  termination;  as,  bie  ©elfgen&eit,  ^«?  opportunity;  bte 
©ffeflfd&ttft,  ^£  company ;  bte  ©cliefung,  ^  recovery,  &c. 

4.  All  diminutives ;  all  nouns  in  td  denoting  numeral 
fractions ;  and  the  names  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  as, 
ba3  gtabtcben,  the  little  town  (see  §  32,  Obs.)f  bd$  2?icttel, 
the  quarter^  fca£  $ld)td,  the  eighth  part;  cilt  $VOfje3  51,  « 
capital  A;  t>a3  beutfcbc  3?  ^  German  Z. 

5.  All  words  used  as  substantives,  though  properly  be- 
longing to  other  parts  of  speech ;  as,  fca£  2£emi  imb  fca£ 

T/'aw^  the  But;  fein  Uc6e^  3^  ^"5  ^ar  5^  t)^ 

the  farewell. 

Obs.  2.  Hence  all  substantives  that  are  in  form  not  different  from 
infinitives  of  the  same  root,  are  of  the  neuter  gender ;  probably  from 
their  having  been  originally  infinitives  used  as  substantives,  although 
many  of  them  have  now  a  more  extended  signification  than  the  verb, 
and  some  are  even  used  concretely;  as,  ba$  $erjVl)Cn,  the  mistake;  bd$ 
5Illfebcn,  the  respect, consideration;  ba?  8f6fo*fA*$fe/  bJ?  Ddfcpn,  the 
existence;  bd$  S2?mnbgen,  the  ability,  the  property  ;  baj  (?tTcn,  the  eating, 
the  dish;  brt?  ?Jittta»eiTen,  the  dinner;  ba5 'JBeft'tt,  the  being  (from  the 
obsolete  infinitive,  WCftn,  to  be}',  ba5  Scbroibcn,  the  writing,  the  letter,  &c. 
— the  verbs  of  these  substantives  being  twrjV&Ctl,  to  mistake  ;  anfe&eir,  to 
look  at,  &c. 

The  following,  however,  are  of  the  masculine  gender,  according  to 
the  analogy  of  their  terminations  (§  34,  rule  3),  though  they  are  exactly 
like  the  infinitives  of  nearly  the  same,  or  a  kindred  import : 
the  roast  meat ;  iirCif 6rt,  morsel,  crumb;  ©ffaflen,  obligation; 
ditch;  £>Uften,  cough;  S^Ugen,  use, profit ;  ©C^abdt,  injury ; 
shade,  shadow;  ©C^lltrbjett,  hiccup;  ©{fonupfeil,  cold  in  the  head; 
Xropfcn,  drop ;  3apfVn,  spigot. — If  these  words  have  the  neuter  gender, 
they  are  merely  infinitives  used  substantively ;  as,  ba5  25raten,  the  roast- 
ing; ba5  £)Uften,  the  coughing,  &c. 

Obs.  3.  For  the  same  reason,  those  substantives  are  neuter  which, 
in  form,  are  like  adverbs  and  uninflected  adjectives  of  similar  significa- 
tion; a&,tot$Re$t,therigkij  b&$  %ttt9thc~fatf  ba$  2Do^l,^  welfare; 
l,  the  evil;  ba^  ©lenb,  the  misery  ;  ba$  7l6cnbrCt^,  the  evening 
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red;  ba$  Sevliner  29latl,  Prussian  blue,  &c.  Except  bet  @WJr,  «?rioiw- 
««*;  ber<9e&0rfam,  the  obedience  ;  ber  (Sram,  the  grief ;  bie@ciKU,%- 
tzm,  awe ;  and  perhaps  a  few  others. 

Obs.  4.  Numbers  used  as  substantives  are  also  neuter,  agreeably  to 
the  above  rule;  as,  ba?  $linbert,  the  hundred;  &a$  3a&vfifnf,  the  space 
of  jive  years;  ba$  @in$  *,  the  one.  But  the  names  of  written  figures, 
or  the  number  of  pips  on  playing  cards,  are  feminine;  as,  eitte  @in$,  a 

figure  of  one;  erne  *Komtfc&e  £iinf,  a  Roman  five;  bie  (Samau  Stefetii, 

Me  *e»«i  of  diamonds;  Me  Dtfllll,  Me  cipfor. 

Note.— Respecting  the  monosyllable  neuters  and  those  in  er,  see  the 
exceptions  to  rules  1  and  5  of  §  34. 

§  37.  SUBSTANTIVES  OF  MORE  THAN  ONE  GENDER. 

1.  With  some  substantives  usage  varies  in  regard  to  the  gender;  as, 
ber  or  bay  @&0r,  the  choir,  the  place  where  the  choristers  are  seated  (when 
signifying  chorus,  it  is  generally  masculine) ;  ber  or  bfls  hotter,  the  yolk 
of  an  egg;  ber  or  bie  flitter,  the  spangle;  bev  or  ba$  #rtefe(,  the  purples  ; 
bet  or  bte  0afpel,M<?  reel,yarnwindles;  ber  or  ba$  #eft,  the  handle,  also 
a  few  sheets  of  paper  stitched  together;  bie  or  ba3  5)ianbel,  a  number  of 
15  (when  signifying  an  almond,  it  is  always  feminine);  ber  or  bie  <S$eitel, 
the  crown  of  the  head  ;  ber  or,  more  generally,  ba$  €cfytlf,  the  reed,  rush; 

baj  or  bie  Xriibfal,  affliction;  ber  or  ba$  \ln§e ftiim, impetuosity ;  ber  or 

ba$  -Bacl)5tblim,  increase  ;  ber  or  bie  2Dimpel,  the  pendant,  the  streamer; 
ber  or  ba»  3epter,  the  sceptre;  ber  or  ba0  3°H»  an  inch  (wnen  signifying 
tolt,  it  is  always  masculine) ;  and  probably  a  few  others.  With  these 
nouns  the  student  can  commit  no  fault  in  adopting  that  gender  which 
accords  with  the  preceding  rules. 

2.  Other  substantives,  which  are  indiscriminately  used  with  the  ter- 
mination e,  or  en,  or  without  any  servile  termination,  vary  their  gender 
accordingly;  as,  bte  We,  and  ber  W,  the  awl;  ber  2?atfen,  and  bte 
29adte,  the  cheek;  ba$  @Cf  (as  in  ^reiecf,  the  triangle},  and  bie  @tfe,  the 
corner;   ber  $alj,  and  bie  $alje,  the  fold,  notch;  bte  $lOCfe,  and  ber 
$iQtftn,thejftake;  ber  or  ba^  ^UWel,  and  bte  %UW(lt,  the  jewel ;  ber 

£olben,  and  bie  $ol6e,  the  butt  end;  bie  Ceijre,  and  ber  Ceil?  or  Ceiften, 

the  ledge ;  ber  ?JttttW0$,and  bte  SfttttWOCbe,  Wednesday;  bie  $fof?e,  and 
ber  ^fOf?  or  $foflen,  the  post;  ber  ^Jfriem,  and  bie  Wvitm,  the  piercer, 

awl;  ber  Duair,  and  bie  Quajte,  the  tassel;  ber  QueCf,  and  bie  Duelle, 

the  well;  ber  Dvig,  and  bte  3ft£e,  the  cleft;  ber  @J?alt,  and  bte 


*  2)ie  ®(orfe  fie  bonnert  ein  macfytigeft  ^in6,  fAe  cfoci  pealed  forth  a  thundering 
[note  of]  One. — GOIHK. 
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the  crevice;  ber  ^atfttl,  or  ber  %atf  (as  in  2)reijacf,  the  trident],  and  Me 
3iUfY,  the  prong. 

Obs.  1.  The  following,  which  are  by  some  grammarians  enumerated  in  this 
list,  are  more  commonly  used  as  distinct  words,  in  their  different  forms,  and 
distinguished  thus  :  bee  3tn$,  the  rent  —  Me  Sinfe  (or  more  commonly  in  the 
plural,  bie  Stttfen),  the  interest  of  money  ;  ber  9fuin,  destruction  —  bie  9?uine, 
the  ruin,  the  broken  remains  of  a  buildings  ber  Sorfoeer  (or  Sorber),  the  laurel 
—  bte  Sorfreere,  t/ie  laurel-berry. 

3.  The  following  nouns  vary  their  gender  according  to  the  difference 
in  their  signification:  bte  ^TrttlUtfr,  poverty  —  ba$  $(rMinf),  the  poor  col- 
lectively ;  ber  2>attb,  the  volume—  ba$  jSanb,  the  ribbon,  tie;  ber  2)tttfel, 
the  back,  hump—  bit  $UCr"ef,  the  stud;  ber  SSlWb,  the  confederacy—  ba$ 

2?unb,  the  bundle;  ber  ©e^entfjetl,  Me  adverse  party—  bas>  ©eyentfjeil, 

Me  contrary;  ba$  ©iff,  the  poison  —  bte  ©iff  (in  9)?itgift),  Me  gj/2;  ber 

Jpaft,  Me  c/atf/?,  Me  Ao/d  —  bie  Jpaft  (but  ber  $er&aft),  the  arrest; 
(or  0ut),  //^  Aa^—  bie  Jput^,  heed;  ber  $aper,  «  privateer—  bie 
caper;  ber  liefer,  the  jaw  —  bie  liefer,  the  pine-tree  ;  bie  Ce&n,  Me  po*- 

session  by  feudal  right  —  ba?  i}ehn,  the  estate  held  in  fee;  bie  Cetter,  the 

ladder—  for  ileiter  (as  in  Wetter),  the  conductor;  ber  Mangel,  want— 

t>te  5)?an^el,  a  rolling  press;  bte  5)?arf,  ^e  mark,  boundary— 
marrow;  ber  ^ai'fcj),  Me  march—  bte  ^arfcft,  the  fen  ;  ber  9J?ait, 
(ship's}  mast—W  $JJaf?,  wa^^,  ^rw^  ;  ba^  SKfffer,  Me  knife—  ber 
(as  in  2)urdbmefRO'  meter;    ber  $acf,   Me  ia/e  —  ba$  ^Jacf,    a 

;  ber  ©C^tfb,  Me  shield—  ba$  ©C^ilb,  Me  5/g?z  o/  a  7;ozwe  ;  ber 
lr,  bombast—  bit  ©C&WUlir,  or  rather  ©efc^WUllf,  Me  swelling;  ber 
l,  a  scruple,  doubt  —  ba$  ©Criipel,  a  scruple,  weight;  ber  <§ee,  /A<? 

/a^e  —  bie  @ee,  the  sea;  ber  ©proffe,  Me  ^oo£  —  bie  ©proffe,  Me  step  of  a 

ladder;  ba»  ©teller,  Me  rudder  —  bte  ©teuer,  the  tax;  ber  (Stiff,  a  peg  or 
bolt—  bat  ©lift,  charitable  institution;  ber  2?erbienf?,  Me  profit—  ba$  2?er= 

6ten|T,  7?zerzV;  ber  $cm>anb,  Me  pretext—  bie  $onranb,  Me  front  wall; 
5ev  SBac^  (as  in  5lnwac&^,  3wwac^»),  gro^M—  ba»  2Bac^»,  wax. 

See  also  Obs.  2  &  4,  §  36,  and  $  52,  which  afford  many  other  in- 
stances of  nouns  alike  in  form,  but  different  in  gender  and  signification. 

06s.  2.  Several  substantives  denoting  both  persons  and  things,  have  in  the 
former  signification  the  natural  gender  according  to  their  sex,  and  in  the  latter, 
follow  the  rules  and  exceptions  of  the  grammatical  gender  (§  34  to  39)  ;  as,  ber 
fiunbe,  tlie  customer  —  bie  £unbe,  knowledge  ;  bet  £etbe,  the  heathen—  bit  £etbe, 
the  heath;  ber  £I)Pt,  the  fool  —  baS  £ljor,  the  gate;  ber  (Uetfjel,  the  hostage  —  bie 
©eige(,  the  scourge  ;  ber  (fr6e,  the  heir  —  bn$  Grrfce,  the  inheritance',  bet  ©efpiele, 
the  playfellow  —  ba$  ©efptefe,  incessant  playing  ;  ber  Segnt,  Z/i<?  legate—  ba$ 
(§  38,  rule  4), 


4.  Here  may  also  be  noticed  a  few  substantives  which  change  their 
gender  in  certain  compounds,  contrary  to  rule  (§  31)  :  —  2)?ut&,  courage, 
mind,  and  most  of  its  compounds  are  masculine  ;  as,  ber  $cd)tt\Utfy,  pride  ; 
ber  (5belttlUt(),  noblemindedness,  &c.  :  but  the  following  are  feminine: 
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,  humility  ;  ®Vt$m\ltt,  generosity  ;  £leittmut&  (sometimes  also 
masculine),  pusillanimity;  Cangtmttft,  forbearance  ;  @anftttWt&,  meet- 
ness  ;  @C&wermUt&,  melancholy  ;  and  sBet)tmtt&,  sadness.—  X&etl,  part, 
and  most  compounds  with  this  noun,  are  masculine  ;  as,  ber  $ort&eiH 
the  advantage  ;  ber  9fot&eil,  *A<?  share,  &c.  :  yet  (f  rbt&eil,  hereditary 
portion;  2?er&ett&'etl,  fore-part  ;  AJmtert&eU,  hind-part  ;  and  (Begem 
t&etf,  contrary,  are  neuter.—  The  compounds  SWacfcerlObn,  />0j/  /or 
making;  9(rbeit$lofM,  w*zg<?*;  and  XagelO&ll,  <%  wages,  have  more 
generally  the  neuter  gender,  though  Oo(m,  fo're,  reward,  and  its  other 
compounds  are  masculine.  And  lastly,  3>?eunauge,  lamprey,  is  feminine, 
though  ba$  ^llge  is  neuter.  A  few  others,  as  bie  @$eu,  shyness,  and  bet 
9Jbfc(je«,  rfwgtttf,  &c.  have  been  noticed  in  the  exceptions,  §  34. 


§  38.  THE  GENDER  OF  FOREIGN  SUBSTANTIVES. 
Nouns  adopted  from  foreign  languages  retain,  for  the  most  part,  their 
original  gender.  But  as,  without  mentioning  the  great  number  of  ex- 
ceptions, the  general  learner  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  original  gender  of  all  foreign  words,  the  following  rules  will  be 
found  useful  ;  particularly  the  third,  which  is  most  comprehensive. 

1.  Those  which  in  German  have  become  monosyllables,  or  which  end 
in  e,  et,  el  (unaccented,  see  page  34.),  en,  er,  must  be  arranged  under 
the  rules  of  §§  34  and  35  ;  as,  ber  $twf  t,  the  point  ;  bie  $eriobe  ;  bie 
^olijct,  the  police;  ber  Xempel;  ber  %\rtt\,  the  circle;  berDrben,  U* 

order  ;  ber  ffdrper,  the  body.  The  nouns  deviating  from  these  rules,  as 
die  £orm,  bie  -Jafcef,  ba$  X&eater,  &c.  have  been  enumerated  in  the  list 
of  exceptions. 

2.  Nouns  terminating  in  an,  ant,  ent(not  in  ment,  see  below,  rule  4), 
tr,  U3,  are  of  the  masculine  gender  ;  as,  ber  Drf  an,  the  hurricane  ;  ber 

#ottant,  the  folio;  berGonfonant;  ber  Orient;  ber(£ontraff  ;  ber^rreff; 

ber  @ntf)U)]a^mu^  enthusiasm;  ber  Ctirug,  luxury,  &c.—  Except  the 
following,  which  are  neuter:  Organ  J  ^Crjellan,  porcelain;  Contingent; 

patent;  ^Jrafent;  Xalent. 

3.  Nouns  terminating  in  ie,  icn,  if,  Ur,  tat,  nj,  are  feminine;  as,  bie 

$bilofop&tf,  bie  JKeltflion,  bie  ^J?at()ematif,  bie  D^atur,  bie  Unioerfi'tat,  bie 
Gcrrefponbenj,  bie  ^rouin^.—  Except,  ber  Sirfenif  ;  ba5  @cnie,geniuj; 
ber  ©ccrpton  ;  ber  ^Jurpur,  the  purple  ;  ber  9(gur. 

4.  Those  terminating  in  ier,  ment,  and  ma  ;  em,  om,  and  lim,  are  of 
the  neuter  gender  ;  as,  ba$  papier,  the  paper  ;  ba$  Compliment  J  ba^ 
Cement;  ba^X^ema;  ba$@pj!em;  ba5©pmptom;  ba5  Saturn;  ba^ 
Collegium,  —  Except  bie  ^anier,  the  manner. 

Also  most  of  those  terminating  in  at,  at,  eff,  et,  il  (or  ett,  ill,  see  §  24), 
and  io,  are  neuter;  as,  ba§  3'beal  ;  ba$  ©ignat  ;  ba5  Quabrat,  the  square; 
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Except  bet  (Siinnf  ;  bet  ©jotrtf  ;  bte  9ftotn(;  bet  £)pnf  ;  bet  $5ocftf,  a  drinking- 
eup  :  bet  .Otnnt,  decorations,  dress;  bet  £ract<u,  ^e  treaty;  bet  ^ngtflcnt,  /Ac 
magistracy;  bet  SlnneU^an/i^;  betSotnet;  bet  ^(atm  ;  bet  -Jftrtnnet;  bte  ^i* 
nuett  ;  and  all  grammatical  terms  ending  in  n(  and  it),  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  bn$  ©ufrftanttu  and  bn$  Slbjectiu,  are  masculine  ;  as,  bet  Sftotmnattu,  bet 
©u&juncttu,  bet  2)unf,  bet  23ocn(,  &c. 


§  39.  THE  GENDER  OF  GEOGRAPHICAL  PROPER  NAMES. 

1.  The  proper  names  of  countries  and  places  are  of  the  neuter  gen- 
der; as,  bas  ©lucflicfte  9lrabien,  Arabia  Felix;  ba5  fcbb'ne  fallen, 

beautiful  Italy  ;  ba»  $ro£e  CenbClt,  great  London;  ba$  alte  £Kom,  an- 
cient Rome. 

Except  names  of  countries  terminating  in  etorie;  as,  bie  5Qii((rtd()ei,  Walla- 
chia;  bie  £i'ttfei,  Turkey;  bte  9?otm<inbie,  Normandy;  bte  ^5tcntbte,  Picardy. 
Further,  bie  (5ttmm,  Crimea;  bte  «£>nunnn<if)  ;  bte  2)nupf)tnee,  Dauphiny  ;  bie  2e= 
tMinte;  bte  9)?otbrtu,  Moldavia;  bet  'ipeloponnei?,  tlie  Peloponnesus  ;  bet  £rtrtg,  <Ae 
Hague  ;  bie  ©d^ivet},  Switzerland  ;  bte  Xptot  ;  bie  2nufit},  Lusatia;  bte  ^5frt(},  Me 
Palatinate  ;  bte  OJ?rttf,  a  county  in  the  north  of  Germany  ;  bet  ^onujftein  ;  and  a 
few  other  districts  and  places  in  Germany  of  less  note. 

2.  Most  names  of  foreign  rivers  not  terminating  in  e  are  of  the  mas- 
culine gender;  as,  ber  @uphrat,  the  Euphrates;  ber  (Sjancje?  ;  bcr3n- 
bu»  ;  ber  9Jil,  the  Nile;  ber  Senegal  ;  ber  Sajo,  ^e  Tagus;  ber  @bro  ; 
ber  ^i|fifi}?pi.—  Except  bie  Xtber. 

But  most  rivers  in  Germany  and  its  borders,  as  well  as  all  those  ter- 
minating in  e,  are  feminine;  as,  bte  ^onflll,  the  Danube;  bie 
the  Vistula  ;  bie  SJfoffl,  the  Moselle;  bie  XOettljV,  the  Thames; 

—Except  ber  3?&ein,  /Ac  Rhine;  ber  5)iain,  Me  Maine;  b 
ber  Cecfr  ;  ber  Cet(je,  Le^e. 

The  names  of  the  rivers  of  Russia  are  feminine  if  ending  in  a  vowel, 
and  masculine  if  ending  in  a  consonant;  as,  bie  §tt>l'na,  bie  9?Ctt?a,  bte 

2Bolya,  &c.    S)er  Piemen,  ber  Ural,  ber  Son,  ber  $rut&,  &c. 

Obs.  The  names  of  seas,  gulfs,  lakes,  &c-  being  generally  attended  by 
an  appellative  (<®ee,  -Weet,  -}3?eetl>Hfen,  &c.)>  adopt,  of  course,  its  gender;  as, 
bte  9?otbfee,  the  North  Sea;  brtS  (fiSmeet,  the  Frozen  Ocean;  bet  SSenetmntfdje 
SJReett'ufen,  the  Venetian  Gulf;  bet  ©enfers@ce,  </ze  /afe  o/1  Geneva.  The  few 
names  which  are  without  any  appellative,  have  the  masculine  gender  :  bet 
€unb,  the  Sound;  bet  23elt;  bet  £el(e$pont,  &c.  —  Except  bdS  gattejjnt. 

3.  The  names  of  mountains  are  masculine  (probably  the  masculine 
appellative  25erg  being  understood)  ;  as,  ber  2??fltP,  Vesuvius; 

plcn  -,  ber  25rccfen  ;  ber  $elifon  ;  ber  ^arj. 


The  preceding  rules,  it  is  hoped,  will  leave  the  gender  of  but  an  incon- 
siderable number  of  nouns  untouched  ;  which  are  best  left  to  the  learner's  own 
observation.  

On  the  origin  of  Gender,  as  well  as  on  its  application  to  nouns  destitute  of 
sex,  some  observations  will  be  offered  at  the  end  of  the  Etymology. 
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FORMATION  OF  THE  NOMINATIVE  PLURAL. 
Most  substantives  form  their  nominative  plural  by  the 
addition  of  some  letter  or  letters  (e,  en,  H,  or  ev);  to  which 
many  nouns  add,  moreover,  the  vowel  inflection:  some 
form  it  solely  by  the  vowel  inflection.  But  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  nouns  the  nominative  plural  is  like  that  of  the  sin- 
gular. 

§  40.  Concerning  the  addition  of  letters  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing general  rule:  — 

Most  substantives  of  the  feminine  gender  form  the  nomi- 
native plural  by  adding  en  to  that  of  the  singular  ;  and  most 
masculines  and  neuters  by  adding  e:  as, 


Singular  bie  $rail,  the  woman.        Plural  bie 

bie  Sugenb,  the  virtue,  bie  Xugenben. 

bie  U&r,  the  watch,  bie  U&ren. 

bet4  25erg,  the  mountain,  bie  Sn'rge. 

bet  STOonat&,  the  month,  bie  SDIonat&e. 

ba3  $ferb,  the  horse,  bie  $ferbe. 
bat  %afr,  the  year, 


Exceptions. 

I.  All  substantives  ending  in  e,  el,  en,  er,  or  kin,  drop 
the  e  of  inflection  through  the  whole  declension  ;  conse- 
quently, the  feminines  of  those  terminations  add  only  n  in 
the  plural,  the  number  of  syllables  remaining  the  same  as 
in  the  singular  ;  —  and  the  masculines  and  neuters  add  no 
letter  *,  and,  therefore,  unless  distinguished  by  the  vowel 
inflection  (which  is  the  case  only  with  twenty-four  mascu- 
lines and  the  neuter  jUofftV,  see  §41),  the  nominative  plural 
is  exactly  like  that  of  the  singular  ;  as,  tie  Ocfwefhr,  the 
sister;  tie  ©a&d,  the  fork  ;  tie  $liWie,  thejlower  /  plur.  bie 

©cbroeflem,  he  ©afceln,  tie  $ltroien—  bet  ©cfweiber,  the 

tailor  ;    bev  (gnflel,  the  angel  ;    bet  Segen,  the  sword  ;  ba$ 


*  The  masculines  in  e,  however,  and  a  few  in  el  and  er,  add  n  —  see  a)  and 
c)  of  the  third  exception. 
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Otobev,  the  oar;  ba$  ©emalbe,  the  picture;  ba6  $raulem,  the 
young  lady ; — plur.  bie  ©dnictbev,  bie  ©Kjel,  bie  2e$en,  bie 
Oiuber,  bie  ©emalbe,  bie  §vaitlein. 

Obs.  1.  The  terminations  of  this  exception  are  servile,  and  therefore 
unaccented  :  —  lein,  we  may  observe,  belongs  only  to  diminutives.  This 
exception  includes  also  foreign  words  with  the  final  syllables,  e,  ef,  en,  er; 
however  ber  (Sljdl'CKter;  btl5  $fjanO!tten,  phenomenon  ;  and  a  few  neuters 
in  el  with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  as  Cartel*;  QarvOUJTct*,  carou- 
sal, £c.  all  which  add  e:  @0avacrere,  ^anomene,  (Sartele,  &c.  Of  the 

nouns  in  ter,  those  in  which  er  forms  a  syllable  of  itself,  as  $aUiCttt»  jMtfri- 
cian  ;  @panier,  Spaniard  ($11),  belong  to  the  exception ;  all  the  others, 
as  DfftCier,  officer;  papier,  paper,  &c.  the  e  being  mute,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  last  syllable  being  ir  and  not  er,  cannot  belong  to  the  ex- 
ception, but  add  e  according  to  rule.  Nor  can  the  nouns  in  ee,  or  ie  if 
forming  one  syllable  (§11,  rule  2),  be  understood  as  falling  under  this 
exception;  for  though,  generally,  the  plural  receives  no  additional 
vowel  (§  12,  Obs.  2),  yet  these  terminations  always  form  two  syllables 
in  it;  as,  bie  9Irmee,  army;  bie  X&ecriC,  theory;  ba?  $nie,  knee;— plur. 
^trme=en,  X&eori=en,  £ni;e  (see  §  12,  Obs.  2);  whilst  the  nouns  of  the 
exception  invariably  have  the  same  quantity  of  syllables  in  both  num- 
bers. 

Obs.  2.  This  exception  originated  probably  in  the  tendency  of  the 
liquids  (I,  tit,  n,  r),  if  between  two  unaccented  e's,  to  drop  one  of  them ; 
as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  in  the  adjectives  and  the  verbs  (see 
also  §  29,  Obs.  2):  and,  indeed,  many  masculines  and  neuters  ending 
in  el,  en,  or  er,  had  in  Old  German  the  regular  plural  in  e. 

II.  Of  the  feminines  are  further  excepted  : 

a.)  flitter,  mother,  and  £od;tev,  daughter,  which  make 

the  plural  flitter  and  Xccfner. 

/;.)  The  few  feminines  terminating  in  nif?  (page  66), 
which  add  e  in  the  plural;  as,  IJtefofglUJb  anxiety;  pi.  &e= 

forgttiffe. 

c.}  The  subjoined  34  feminines,  all  which  add  e,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  £ehlumnb,  inflect  the  vowel ;  as,  $[rt, 
plur. 


*  Very  often  these  words  are  written  with  (f,  @<we((,  CSfrtmHiffcU,  &c.  (see 
§  24,  rule  4.) 
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*u*flu<*t,  . 

Wvr   flw  gatlt,**Hi.  ^^  night. 


eu      runfr  «>»>-    Cau«,  louse.  a, 

*««.  ©tatt 


,t«i«,.  , 

3.  The  plural  of  ©tatt  is  found  only  in  compounds  ;  as,  $<ttj 

&c.  The  feininines  ^Ingfl,  anxiety;  SRotfr,  dM<«w;  and  Kuntt, 
«  belong  also  to  this  list  ;  but  the  plural  of_the  former  two  oc- 
curs only  in  the  dative,  in  the  expressions,  m  ^n3tten,  m  ^Otjen,  and 
the  latter  is  found  only  in  compounds  which  are  seldom  used  in  the 
plural;  as,  flnfunft,  arrival;  Bufamnienfimft,  meeting,  &c.  5  and 
(SitlfUnfte,  income,  which  has  no  singular. 

III.    The  third  exception  consists  of  masculines  and 
neuters  which  add  en,  or  et,  instead  of  c. 

1.)  The  following  add  en  (or  n,  if  ending  in  e,  ei,  ev- 

see  Obs.  2.)  :— 

a  )  All  substantives  that  add  at  in  the  genitive  smguk 
(see  §  44,  rule  third);  and,  consequently,  also  all  the  mas- 
culines in  e,  with  the  only  exception  of  ffafe,  cheese. 

b.)  Nouns  terminating  in  or,  if  they  designate  persons; 
as,  Sector,  qjrofeflbf  ;  plur.  Soctoren,  iVofeiToren.  Except 
9)?aior,  factor,  agent  ||,  which  have  the  plural  3)iajore,  ^ac= 
tore.  Those  which  do  not  denote  persons  follow  the  general 
rule;  as,  <5aftor,  a  beaver;  Oiuntor;  plur.  Gajlore,  Dttittiore. 

Ob*  4  Nouns  from  the  Latin  designating  objects  peculiar  to  the  an- 
cients,'  such  as  certain  magistratej^offic^^^  mythology, 

»  In  the  import  of  bank  its  plural  is  regular,  «Banfcn. 

f  DOuma^t,  swoon,  and  ^«mnd)t,  power  of  attorney,  have  the  regular  plu 


m  +l  If  importing  the  female  of  a  wild  boar  its  plural  is  regular. 

|  Sacto?  signifying  muttipKcatarin  arithmetic,  has  m  the  g 
may  also  be  observed,  that  those  nouns  in  or  winch  add  en  m  the  plural,  ai 
Scent  the  penultimate  (see  §  20)  ;  whilst  in  the  others  the  accent  remains 

Ssono':;  as,  Mo'r,  *umo'r:  hence  Sacto't,  agcnt-MM,  rau^phcator. 

Those  in  o't  are  probably  borrowed  immediately  from  the  French. 
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&c.  also  add  en;  as,  @onfuf,  Xribun,  2Uiytir,  (Satpr,  $aun,  £>amon,&c. 

plur.  (Sonfulcn  or  Gonfllln  (also  in  the  modern  sense  of  commercial 
officers),  Xrifrunen,  3(Uguren,  &c.    A  few  Latin  nouns  in  al,  or  il,  add 

ten  ;  as,  Mineral,  3?egal  or  *Kevjale,#offil;—  plur.  9)ttneralien,9?evjalien, 

&c.     Capital,  capital,  makes  generally  (idpttaltett  if  referring  to  money, 
and  (Sapitaler,  or  dapitale,  if  referring  to  columns.  See  also  §  42.  Obs. 
c.)  The  subjoined  list  :  — 

Masculines. 

jailer,  peasant.  3?a$t>ar,  neighbour        ©taat,  state. 

2>iamant,  diamond.  (pi.  jftacfrfcant).  ©tra&l,  beam,  ray. 

,  impost.  ©cftmerj,  ^am.  Untertfian,  subject. 

,  m&tf.  (See,  M-e.  2?0rfaf)r,  predecessor. 

l,  muscle.  @pOW,  sjowr.  S^™^'  ornament. 

Neuters. 
.  @nbe,  end.  ^erj,  Aea;-/.  Ceib,  sufering. 


Ofo.  5.  With  some  nouns  usage  varies  :  the  masculines  iBettei*,  cousin; 

(Scatter,  godfather;  ©tacbel,  sting;  ©tiefel,  &oo*;  -^antoffel,  ^/z/jpe/-  ; 
add  n  in  the  plural;  as,  bie  2?ettew,  Me  ©erattevn,  &c.;  or  remain  un- 
varied,— Me  letter,  bie  ©eoatter,  &c.  X|>ron,  throne,  and  Effect,  emotion, 
add  e,  or  en.  Those  substantives  which  are  used  in  more  than  one  gen- 
der (§  37)  vary  their  plural  accordingly;  as,  ber  flitter,  the  spangle, 

plur.  bie  flitter—  or  bie  flitter,  plur.  bie  $littern  ;  ber  $ig,  the  crack. 

plur.  bie  3fage—  or  bie  3vige,  plur.  bie  ^ti^en.     Of  Quell,  fountain,  and 
jewel,  the  plural  of  the  feminine  gender  alone  is  in  use,  viz. 
and  3'umelen.     See  also  Obs.  2,  §  46,  and  Obs.  2  and  3,  §  47. 

2.)  The  subjoined  list  of  masculines  and  neuters,  and  all 
substantives  terminating  in  t^ltm,  add  et  with  the  vowel  in- 
flection ;  but  it  must  be  observed,  that  those  of  more  than 
one  syllable  inflect  the  vowel  of  the  last  only  ;  as,  t>a3  Camm, 
ber  28alt>;  plur.  tie  Cammer,  tic  2Dalber  :  ba£  Qftor#imt,  anti- 
quity; ba$$o$pttal;  ba^amifol;  ba»  ^arlawent;—  plur.  bie 
bie  .go^ttdler,  bie  Jlamifblcr,  bie  ^arlamentcr. 

Masculines. 

spirit.  Qt\k,body.  2?0rmunb,  guardian. 

©Ott,  God.  3Wannf,  man.  2Balb,  forest. 

$unb$fatt,mean  rascal.  Ovanb,  edge.  2BurmJ,  worm. 

*  Some  use  the  plural  23etten  only,  if  signifying  feather-beds,  or  the  parts  of 
bedding  ;  but  in  the  sense  of  beds  they  say  23ette. 

f  The  ancient  plural  9ftannen  is  used  sometimes  by  poets  in  reference  to 
the  vassals  of  a  lord. 

|  In  elegant  writing  it  has  often  the  regular  plural  5Diirme. 
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Neuters, 


carrion.  (Seftenft,  spectre.  Ctcflt,  light,  candle  $. 

nffire  @ewatlt>,  garment.  Cteb,  song. 

^tlMt}   iJjjlLCt  "•  »   O 

3(ugentteb,  eye-lid.  ©Ul£,  g/flw.  Coci),  hole. 

25ab,  ifl/A.    "  (§lteb,  /iw&.  9)?ai!l,  w^o^^^. 

29anb*,  n'oion.  @rab,gra»e.  TOienfct),  wench. 

%la'tt  leaf.  (SlU,  good.  ^arlament,  parliament. 

$ret,  Aoard.  ^aupt,  Aead.  $failb,  pledge. 

jt  roof.  pVltJwood.  Regiment,  regiment. 

\y,  deuce  (at  cards).  Jr)0W,  horn.  Ovet?,  ^^5. 

Serf,  village.  ^05pital  or  j  ^ 

(Si,  <?^g.  fepttal,        i 

$ad?,  department.  $\\ty\,  fowl. 

%t\b,field.  gamifil,  jacket.  (Stiff,  institution. 

(Sfclb,  jwo^zey.  ^inb,  c/zi/d.  S&at,  da/e. 

(§ettiac^,  apartment.  JHeib,  dress.  XllCv,  c/o^. 

©emiltt),  7>»jzd.  ^crn,  gr«w.  2?oif,  wff/ion. 

race.  Jtraitt,  herb.  ySamttlv,  jacket. 

Camm,  lamb.  2Dei&,  woman. 


0^.6.  Several  others,  as  ©tratt^,  5^r«6  ;  (Sabinett,  coiinrf; 
Wtdbt,  »i//flzw,  &c.  occur  sometimes  with  er ;  but  more  generally  they 
have  the  regular  plural  in  e.  The  following  substantives,  however, 
have  both  er  and  e,  but  each  with  a  different  import ;  namely,  the  plu- 
ral in  er  is  used  distributively,  to  denote  a  plurality  of  individual  defi- 
nite things,  each  of  which  the  mind  perceives  separately ;  and  the  plural 
in  e,  collectively,  to  denote  an  aggregate,  in  which  the  individuals  it  com- 
prehends  are  not  distinctly  perceived  or  noticed  by  the  mind  :— 

2>a$  Sing,  the  thing;  plur.  bie  ^)inge,  things  in  general— bit  Singer, 
individual  things.  The  latter  plural  implies,  moreover,  something  of  in- 
significancy. 

Set  Sovn,  the  thorn;  plur.  ble  Some,  or  more  frequently  Somett, 
thorns  in  general — Sbfllff,  prickles. 

Sa$  Canb,  the  country  ;  plur.  bte  i}anbe,  lands,  tracts  of  countries,  in- 
definite parts  of  the  globe—  Canber,  distinct  countries,  divided  from  others 

by  definite  borders;  as,  @r  &at  Ptele  Canber  unb  ©table  gefeften,  he  has 

seen  many  countries  and  towns. 

*  In  the  import  of  lie,  feller,  it  makes  ffinn&e,  according  to  rule, 
f  In  the  sense  of  vision  its  plural  is  regular,  ©efid)te. 
f  In  the  latter  import  it  has,  according  to  some  grammarians,  the  regula 
plural  Sicfyte. 
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2)er  Drt,  M*  47/00?;  plur.  Qeiter,  individual  places— DrtC,  indefinite 
places;  as,  an  alien  Often,  ewry  where ;  also  passages  in  books. 

2>a$  2Bort,  Me  won/;  plur.  ^Ddtter,  swg/e  unconnected  words,  as, 
for  instance,  in  a  dictionary — 2DOfte,  words  connected,  as  in  a  sentence. 

2J?a()l,  7?zefl/,  or  monument,  makes  likewise,  according  to  some  gram- 
marians, 9)?af)le  in  a  collective,  and  3)?a&ler  in  a  distributive,  sense  •  yet 
both  forms  are  often  used  indiscriminately.  25le$,  plate;  OewicfH, 
weigJit ;  <Stafrl,  steel;  (Stiicf,  piece;  and  some  other  nouns,  are  in  se- 
veral parts  of  Germany  also  used  with  plurals  in  e  and  er,  with  some 
similar  distinction  of  import ;  but  in  written  language,  these  nouns 
have  in  general  only  e.  The  substantives  £jern  and  Surf)  of  the  fore- 
going list,  make  Jponte  and  £u$t',  if  importing  kinds  of  those  substances. 

Obs.  7.  The  compounds  of  5)tann,  man,  distinguish  likewise  the  two 
uses  of  the  plural ;  namely,  they  use  Banner  in  the  distributive,  and 
CeiJte,  people,  in  the  collective,  import.  Thus  the  former  plural  is  em- 
ployed with  such  compounds  as  denote  men  who  do  not  form  a  distinct 
body,  and  therefore  are  not  viewed  collectively;  as,  ©taatrrtiann, 
statesman;  25iebemiann,  a  sterling  upright  man;  (Ffjemann,  husband, 

married  man; — plur.  (Btaat^manner,  2?iebcmiannev,  (5f)emanner,  hus- 
bands ((5{)eleute,  married  people}.  £eute  is  used  with  compounds  which 
are  often  imagined  collectively,-  as,  3iWttiermann,  carpenter ;  jftuifs 
manil,  merchant;  ©belmann,  nobleman;  9lrfreit?rtiann,  workman; — plur. 
3irtlttierleute,  carpenters;  £au(Teilte,  merchants,  &c.  But  these  com- 
pounds, too,  have  Banner  in  the  plural,  if  they  are  used  with  numbers, 
or  if  the  sex  is  to  be  contradistinguished ;  as,  brci  ^immtttna'lUttt,  three 
carpenters;  gfetttftttftlttttir  Unb  2n'mlit>eiber,  beggarmen  and  beggar- 
women. 


§  4-1.  With  regard  to  the  vowel  inflection  we  observe: 

1.  No  feminines  have  the  vowel  inflection  but  those 
mentioned  in  the  divisions  a.}  and  c.)  of  the  second  excep- 
tion §  40. 

2.  No  neuters  have  it  but  such  as  add  CV  (see  the  third  ex- 
ception §  40),  and  these  four :  $lrfcnal,  arsenal;  2?00t,  boat; 
5lo£5  raft:  JUoftev,  convent ,- — plur.   Sfrfendle,   gfcte  (also 
ajoote),  Siege,  Jitbjfer. 

3.  Of  the  masculines,  the  following  have  the  vowel  in- 
flection : — 

a.)  All  monosyllables,  or  dissyllables  beginning  with  a 
prefix,  which  add  e  or  cr  in  the  plural;  as,  2£olf,  wolf; 
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,£)Ut,  to;  ©e&VCWCfs  custom;  -Balb,  forest; — plur. 
.gitte,  ©eBraudbe,  2£alber.  Except  i.)  the  list  given  below 
in  the  note  *,  none  of  which  inflect  their  vowels ;  as,  Xft$C., 
days;  .gltnbe,  dogs;  2lwie,  arms;  ©CJHtlK,  shoes;  SejitcbCj 
»/«'&;  2?eifuc6e,  attempts;  ^UllCtC,  points,  &c.  2.)  Those 
nouns  whose  plural  can  only  denote  different  kinds;  as, 

v — plur.  Sladbfej  £al$e. 

6.)  The  following  list  : 

©avten,  garden.  SRagel,  Mai/. 

©raben,  rf^cA.  Dfcn,  own. 

f,  palace. 


2)0bcn,  bottom.  fiaittltlH,  hammer.  ©dlflbcil,  damage. 

2)l'llber,  brother.  ^ailbfl,  a^air.  ©dblUlbct,  ieaA-. 

J/.  -i)uingc(,  defect.  <Sd)tt?tlyCV,  brother-in- 

\,  cardinal.  ^JtdntCf,  cloak.  laiu. 

1,  castellain.  $prf$affi  marshal.  S5attT,/a/Acr. 

I,  chaplain.  5)iOVafr,  morass. 


as,  ^lecfev,  falds;  ^bbeu,  bottoms,  &c.  Those  which  have 
two  inflective  vowels,  inflect  the  last  only ;  as,  9lltare,  @a= 
nale,  &c. 

All  the  other  masculines — that  is,  all  which  add  en  in  the 
plural,  or  which  have  more  than  one  syllable  independent 
of  a  prefix,  and  are  not  contained  in  the  preceding  list,  re- 
ject the  vowel  inflection;  as,  bev  5l6cnb,  the  evening;  bet 
Staler,  the  painter ;  bet  Jlnabe,  the  boy; — plur.  bie  ^l 
SWalcr,  JTnaBcn. 

Obs.  1.  In  a  few  nouns  usage  varies ;  thus  ^abett,  thread,  plur. 

or  ^abcn ;  @d)P^, shoot,  plur.  ©dibiTe  or  ©cfeofie ;  25ogen, rtr<?A,  plur.  jSo= 

f)Cn  and  ^OyjCn  (in  the  import  of  bow,  or  sheet  of  paper,  the  plural  is 
always  Imogen);  HJa&CH,  *Aop,  shutter,  plur.  Cabt'n  and  Cciben.  Some 
writers,  however,  confine  the  plural  £aben  to  the  import  of  shutters,  and 
£aben  to  that  of  shops. 

Obs.  2.  From  the  foregoing  rules  the  learner  will  observe,     1.)  That 

*  These  are:  21al,  Sltwctlt,  2trm,  "Smif,  23efurf),  2><idb$,  2)orf)t,  Sold),  5rn^, 
Cjemnl)(,  (yrnb,  ©urt,  -5>nucf),  JF>uf,  ^unb,  £mifl,  itorf,  ^rnf)n,  Sfl(&8,  ^nut,  Surf)!?, 
»»Zont>,  ^5fnb,  ^5fnu,  ^pfropf,  $imi,  ^5of,  Spunct,  Ctunlm,  @d)lurf,  @d)tmi<f,  (2^u{), 
©prttt,  @tnnr,  ©toff,  @tr«uf>,  ostrich  (if  importing  nosegay  it  makes  ©trance), 
Zne't,  2rtg,  SBerfudj. 
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the  plural  formed  by  adding  en,  of  whatever  gender  the  noun  may  be, 
never  admits  the  vowel  inflection  ;  2)  That  that  which  takes  er,  on  the 
contrary,  always  inflects  the  vowel;  and  3)  That  the  vowel  inflection  is 
confined  chiefly  to  monosyllables. 

Note. — In  concluding  the  rules  on  the  formation  of  the  plural,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that  the  substantives  which  change  their  gender 
with  their  import  (rule  3,  §  37)  form  the  plural  according  to  the  gender ; 
as,  Me  Colter,  the  ladder,  plur.  Me  Ceitew— ber  Cetter,  the  conductor,  plur. 
Me  Oetter.  Nor  does  the  irregularity  of  one  gender  apply  to  the  other ; 
thus,  ba$  <5dbtlb,  the  sign  of  an  inn,  plur.  Me  ©rfnlber— ber  @rf)Ub,  the 
shield,  plur.  regularly  Me  (adbilbe;  ba$  £?4llb,  the  ribbon,  tie,  plur.  Me 
25anber,  ribbons,  and  Me  2>anbf,  the  ties  (page  76)  — ber  JBanb,  the  volume, 
plur.  Me  $anbe. 

PLURAL  OF  FOREIGN  NOUNS. 

§  42.  The  preceding  rules  on  the  plural  include  nouns  derived  from 
foreign  languages,  as  may  be  seen  from  some  of  the  examples  and  ex- 
ceptions. We  have,  however,  to  notice  some  substantives  which  have 
retained  a  pronunciation,  or  a  termination,  unusual  in  German  words : — 

1.  A  few  of  the  substantives  received  from  the  Latin,  terminating 
in  U6  or  lim,  retain  their  Latin  plural  i  and  a;  as,  ber  €anoniCU$,  the 
canon;  ber  %tliarill§,  the  actuary;  ber  3)illflOj£,  the  musician;  ber 

©0nbicu$,  the  syndic;— plur.  Me  (5flnonict,  TUtuarti,  &c.;  ba»  ftaaum, 
the  fact,  plur.  Me  $acta  ;  ba5  2?ertum,  the  verb,  plur.  Me  2?erfra  (or  baS 
Serb,  plur.  bie  2?erbe). 

But  such  plurals  sound  rather  uncouth,  and  therefore,  most  words 
of  these  terminations  form  their  plural  by  changing  them  into  en  ;  as, 
%amb\l$,  iambus;  $atedbismu$,  catechism;  Xw\lt, prototype;  (stubilin?, 
study; — plur.  ^flttlben,  5t6tf$i$ntflt,  Xppen,  ©tUbien.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  if  the  terminations  u3  and  UIT1  are  preceded  by  a  vowel ; 

as,  bal  (5tMtflfforium,co;w^o/v/;  ba?  Cpceum,  tyceum;  ba^  ^nbtPtbuttm, 
individual;  ber  @eniu»,  genius,  spirit* ;— plur.  Me  doiififfcrifn,  Cijceen, 
3nbicibuen,  (Senien.  Thus  also  ba5  Scltegium,  the  college ;  ba»  ^m= 

pt'tbiUtTI,  the  amphibious  animal;  bfli?  ^rtPUe^ilim,  privilege  ;  btl5  @pn|= 

nafiuitt;  ba5  @pangelium,  the  gospel;  ber  ^?ctariu?,  the  notary,  &c. 

Obs.  The  same  analogy  we  perceive  in  those  foreign  words  which  are  not 
used  in  the  singular  (§  43),  and  were  therefore  originally  borrowed  in  their 
plural  form  from  the  classic  languages ;  these  have  nearly  all  changed  the 
original  plural  inflection  into  en ;  as,  SJnnrtten,  annals;  2lnn<iteti,  annuls;  3n* 
fujnien,  insignia,-  9?eprefjVilien,  reprisals;  SBegctflfnlien,  vegetables;  Wntettfltten, 
materials;  Sngretuenu'en,  ingredients;  2lfpecten,  aspects;  ^Srogrcffen ;  3Icci&en; 
5ten,  perquisites.  (The  last  four  examples  are  sometimes  used  in  the  singular, 

*  Genius  in  the  import  of  great  talent  is  ©enic  (from  the  French),  plural 
©enieS  (dissyllabic). 
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but  the  plural  is  more  frequent,  and  they  were  probably  first  used  in  that 
number.)  So  also  all  mythological  names  which  are  used  only  in  the  plural  ; 
as,  bte  $ennten,  Penates;  «3Kanen,  Manes;  Snren,  Lares,  &c. 

2.  The  few  feminines  in  t$  change  likewise  this  termination  into  en 
in  the  plural  :  btC  2befl$  ;  bie  £rifi$;  bie  2>0fi$,  the  dose;—  plur.  bie 
,  tfrifen,  Sofen.    Sometimes  the  original  plural  is  retained  :  bie 


3.  Some  substantives  of  the  neuter  gender  terminating  in  ma,  derived 
from  the  Greek,  either  remain  unaltered,  or  retain  their  Greek  plural 
inata:  ftlima,  climate;  £omma  ;—  plur.  bte  tltma  or  Jtlimata;  bie 

or  lemmata.     Several  others  take  en;  as,  $ri$ma,  prism; 
2)ogma;  panorama  ;—  plur.  bie  $ri5men,  $(mnta$men, 
$cinoramen. 

4.  @(jerub  and  (Seraph  retain  their  Hebrew  plural, 


5.  Masculines  and  neuters  derived  from  the  French,  retain  their  ori- 
ginal plural  in  $,  if  they  have  retained  their  foreign  pronunciation  (see 
§10);  as,  bet  ©eutfevneur;  ber  jSanquter,  the  banker;  ber  Gompagnon, 

the  partner;  ba*  $OlUon,  the  pontoon;  ba$  <Scupev,  the  supper—  plur.  bte 

<Souoerneur5,  jSanquter?,  &c.  Some  of  them,  as  ba^  2fataUlon,  ba$ 
fillet,  ber  ^OjlHIon,  and  a  few  others,  occur  both  with  the  French  and 
German  plural  ;  as,  bie  25ataiUon»  or  SSatrttllcne,  bit  jSttlet*  or  ^ils 
lete,  &c. 

§  43.  DEFECTIVES  IN  NUMBER. 

Many  substantives  are,  by  the  nature  of  their  import,  or  by  usage, 
confined  to  one  number  only. 

I.  To  the  singular  number  are  confined  :  — 

1.  Most  substantives  denoting  things  which  are  considered  as  mere 
matter,  or  in  a  mass,  or  as  indefinite  aggregates,  and  which,  conse- 
quently, cannot  be  joined  with  numbers  ;  as,  @Clb,  gold;  ftupfff,  cop- 
per; 3Ril£&,fl»&;  &tW$,  straw;  $anf,hemp;  bte  $etteret,  the  cavalry; 
ba§  ©efin&e,  servants  (collectively);  2?ie&,  cattle;  Db|r,  fruit;  Oerjte, 
barley;  ©Ctwbe,  corn,  &c.  Other  nouns  of  the  above  description  are 
confined  to  the  plural  number  —  see  rule  II. 

Except  (JrOfen,  pease;  Stnfen,  lentils  ;  SSofynen,  beans;  5Cirfen,  tares  ;  and 
Seeren,  berries  (with  all  its  compounds,  as  3of)ttnm£6eeren,  currants;^  @tad()e(&ect; 
en,  gooseberries,  &c.),  which  are  used  in  both  numbers,  exactly  as  in  English. 

Obs.  1.  Some  substantives  of  this  nature,  of  which  there  is  frequent  occasion 
to  distinguish  different  kinds,  use  the  plural  to  denote  a  plurality  of  sorts  ;  as, 
5Beine,  wines  /  Seinnxinbe,  linens,  &c.  But  more  generally  the  word  ©attum 
gen,  or  bitten,  is  added  for  this  purpose;  as,  inele  ©etreit>i'<men,  many  kinds  of 
corn;  Dbftc]<Wimijen,  kinds  of  fruit. 

Obs.  2.  Some  collective  nouns  are  indiscriminately  used  in  the  singular  or 
plural;  as,  fcnS  £a<u  or  bte  £nnre,  the  hair;  fcnS  ©ecatf)  or  Me  @erat(;e,  implements; 
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6  (Jingenmbe  or  bte  Gringercetbe,  the  entrails  ;  bet  9?  etcfytfjum  or  bte  9?etd()tf)umer, 
riches;  bnS  GJcroiirm  or  Me  GJenmtme,  vermin;  bie  'OTnnnfcfyaft  or  bte  Mantis 
fdjaften,  troops;  bn$  ©ebarm  or  bte  Qebnrmc,  </ie  bowels;  and  perhaps  a  few 
others.  But  with  most  aggregates  of  which  there  are  several,  distinct  from 
each  other,  the  two  numbers  are  used  with  the  same  discrimination  as  in  En- 
glish ;  as,  @efe((fd)flft,  society  —  ®efef  (fcfjaften,  societies  ;  ©eflirn,  a  constellation  (of 
stars)—  ©ejttrne,  constellations,  &c. 


2.  A  great  number  of  abstract  nouns  ;  as,  ^fug^eit,  prudence; 
patience;  3Dlltf),  rage;  ©tfrani,  shame;  (Seftorfattt,  obedience  ; 
poverty,  &c.     Particularly  most  neuter  substantives  derived  from  infini- 
tives (§  36,  obs.  2)  ;  all  nouns  that  begin  with  the  prefix  ge,  denoting 
continuation  of  the  action;  and  the  names  of  sciences;  as,  ba$  Ce&en, 
the  life;  ba$  Wllfeften,  the  respect,  consideration;  ba?  s2?OV&aben,  the  in- 
tention ;  ba»  25cl?fe6en,  the  endeavour  ;  ba»  2?eriHO  gen,  the  power,  also 
property  ;  ba5  (Sermirmef,  the  murmuring;  ba$  (SebrangC,  the  throng, 
the  crowd;  SOtatfjematif,  mathematics;  Dpttf,  optics;  tylttaipfyl)  fit,  meta- 
physics, &c. 

Obs.  3.  Many  abstract  nouns  admit  of  a  plural,  to  express  different  kinds  of 
the  idea  denoted,  or  a  recurrence  of  the  same  actions  or  feelings  ;  as,  Xugenben, 
virtues;  Jtiinfte,  ar/s;  Sreuben^'oys,-  <gd)lacje,  blows,-  SBemufyungen,  endeavours; 
,  hopes,  &c.  Especially  those  become  qualified  for  a  plural,  which 
extend  their  signification  from  the  general  idea  to  particular  actions,  rela- 
tions, or  occurrences,  characterized  by  that  general  idea  ;  as,  2f)0rf)etteti,  follies  s 
gmfyetten,  liberties;  (3)ro61)eiten,  impertinences,  &c.  In  several  instances,  how- 
ever, if  the  abstract  term  is  to  be  applied  to  particular  events  and  actions 
characterized  by  that  abstract  idea,  some  noun  is  annexed  for  that  purpose  ; 
and  compounds  of  this  kind  occur  more  frequently  in  the  plural  number  ;  as, 
33i>rftd)tgnirt0rege(n,  precautions;  UngliirfSfdUe,  misfortunes;  £obe$fnlle,  deaths; 
£iebe$f)anbe(,  amours;  Snttffagungen,  thanks;  CofjfpritdK,  or  2ofre$erf)et>ungen, 
praises;  ©unfl6e}eiiguncjeti,  favours  ;  Crfyrenbejeugungen,  honours;  9?iUfyfd)(acje, 
councils,  &c.  ;  of  all  which  compounds,  the  simple  substantives  9Sorfidi)t,  Un= 
gtiicf,  &c.,  denoting  only  the  pure  abstract  idea,  are  not  found  in  the  plural. 

Obs.  4.  Several  nouns  admit  of  a  plural  only  in  some  particular  significa- 
tions, and  not  in  others  ;  as,  ^ftrtncjef,  want,  fault  —  ^Rmc(ti,  faults,  defects,  (not 
wants};  ©cfyulb,  guilt,  or  debt—  @d)u(ben,  debts,  &c.  With  some  others,  each 
number  has  a  signification  of  its  own  ;  as,  2Htertfyum,  antiquity—  sJlltertf)umer, 
antiquities,  relics  of  .old  times  ;  2uft,  pleasure,  desire—  Siifle,  lusts  ;  £nnbe(,  trade, 
commerce—  £nnbe(,  quarrel  ;  Sntereffc,  concern  or  advantage—  Sntereffen,  interest 
of  money*  The  same  occurs  sometimes  in  English  ;  in  which  cases  the  plural 
must  be  rendered  in  German  by  a  different  word  ;  as,  sand,  @nnb—  sands, 
©anbpftifje  ;  lead,  SBfet—  leads,  2Metbfld)  ;  wit,  50i<j—  wits  (senses},  (ginne,  &c. 

3.  Nouns  denoting  weight,  measure,  or  quantity  (tale)  ;  as,  $funb, 
pound;  ^uf,  foot,  &c.  —  at  least  these  do  not  admit  of  the  inflection 
of  the  plural  (see  Obs.  6);  as,  JC&n  $fltnb  $(eifclj,  ten  pound  of  meat; 

uf?  (or  @c(?u^)  breit,  twenty  feet  wide;  brei  (Sc^ritt,  ober  BoH, 

,  three  paces,  or  inches,  long;  ft'cfr$  £lafter  ticf,  six  fathom  deep; 

rier  O^oft,  ober  £af?,  2Bein,  four  hogsheads,  or  casks,  of  wine;  brei 
@ier,  three  dozen  of  eggs  ;  fe#$  D?ie^,  ober  25udb,  papier,  *w 
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reams,  or  quires,  of  paper.  Except  those  terminating  in  e,  as  ^Jeile,  mile, 
<5Ue,  ell,  which  have  the  regular  plural  in  en  ;  as,  brei  Sftetlen  lang,  three 
miles  long;  fUnf  Un^en  ©Olb,/ttf  ounces  of  gold. 

©tiicf,  piece,  if  referring  to  the  individuals  of  a  number,  and 
man,  relating  to  soldiers,  remain  also  unchanged  in  the  plural;  as, 
(StUCf  $ie&,  six  head  of  cattle;  Cttt  Ovegittient  t>0tt  tatlfenb  Sftann,  a  re- 
giment of  one  thousand  men.  Sfafcr,  year,  and  3JtOnat,  month,  are  found 
with  and  without  their  plural  inflection  :  as,  @r  ijf  fetf)$  Sfa&r  Uttb  bm 
3J?Ottat,  or  fe$$  3a&re  linb  brei  Donate,  alt,  he  is  six  years  and  three 
months  old. 

Obs.  5.  When  any  of  these  substantives  are  used  without  any  reference  to 
weights  or  measures,  they  have  the  regular  inflection  of  the  plural  ;  as,  «£>ier 
fmt>  jroet  SflfT^j  here  are  two  casks;  @r  mncfyt  furje  ©cfyritte,  he  takes  short  steps. 

065.  6.  Although  the  above  substantives  do  not  admit  of  a  plural  inflection, 
yet  the  adjectives,  definitives,  and  verbs,  agreeing  with  them,  are  put  in  the 
plural  number  if  we  speak  of  more  than  one  ;  as,  Stefe  jroet  *pfunb  Sucfet  Qt* 
tyoren  mtr,  these  two  pounds  of  sugar  belong  to  me;  2Rur  jwanjig  3ft<wu  entfnmen, 
only  twenty  men  escaped. 

II.  The  following  substantives  are  in  German  generally  confined  to 
the  plural;—  7(el  tern,  parents;  2)Iattern,  small-pox;  2)rieff$aften, 

letters,  papers;  @(fecten,  effects,  chattels;  (ginfUnfte,  revenues;  ^Oft^ 

fd&ritte,  progress  ;  ©ereitfame,  primleget;  ©efdffe,  taxes;  ©ebriiber, 

brothers  (collectively);  ©liebma^eit,  limbs;  J^efcn,  dregs;  ^Ofen,  or 
25etnf  (eiber,  breeches  ;  ^0|!en,  expenses  ($0tt,  board,  is  of  course  a  dif- 
ferent word);  Canbereien,  lands;  Ceute,  people;  yjlvtftn,  whey  ;  Oftern, 

Easter;    $ft'ngjten,    Whitsuntide;     ©c^vanfen,  limits,  lists; 
charges;  Xvtimmw,  fragments  ;  Xmppett,  troops,  forces  (but 

pi.  bte  Xruppe,  troop,  gang}-,  2Bet^nacI)ten,  Christmas;  tin!  often, 

To  this  list  may  also  be  added  substantives  derived  from  foreign  lan- 
guages, terminating  in  alien,  or  ilien  ;  as,  Stfaturalien,  natural  curiosities  ; 
5)?0bt(ien,  furniture;  besides  several  others  which  are  also  in  English 
confined  to  the  plural;  as,  -$anbeften,  pandects;  @JtCjUien,  exequies; 
,  finances  (see  also  §  42.  ObsJ. 


The  English  and  German  sometimes  differ  in  the  use  of  number,  as 
may  have  been  already  perceived  from  some  of  the  preceding  examples. 
There  are  many  nouns,  chiefly  abstract,  which  are  confined  to  the  sin- 
gular in  one  language,  and  in  the  other  have  both  numbers.  Thus,  ©r* 
failing,  experience;  @ef$a'ft,  business;  2? ^ffeumbunCj, slander ;  2Bi$= 
ttgtett,  importance  ;  Dfaebertfa'C&tiyf ett,  baseness  ;  UngererfMgf eit,  injus- 
tice; and  probably  some  others,  have  in  German  both  numbers,  and  in 
English  only  the  singular.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  more 
considerable  class  of  nouns  confined  to  the  singular  in  German,  which 
in  English  are  used  in  both  numbers;  as,  @lenb,  misery;  Cofcn,  reward; 
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t,  wrong;  $ltr$t,  fear;  Unterrtfflt,  instruction;  and  several 
others,  which  may  be  left  to  the  learner's  observation.  For  most 
of  such  nouns,  however,  the  language  has  others,  nearly  synonymous, 
which  are  not  defective;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  English  substan- 
tives politeness,  dread,  foresight,  are  confined  to  the  singular,  whilst 
civility,  fear,  precaution,  are  used  in  the  plural  also.  Thus  the  first 
noun  in  each  of  the  following  examples  is  confined  to  the  singular, 
whilst  the  second  admits  both  numbers,  and  may,  in  most  cases,  be 
substituted,  if  a  plural  be  required:  —  2>erQmigen  and  SJergniigung, 
pleasure;  29ftVUg  and  2?etrtiyevei,  deception;  igtWt  and  ©tmtiyfeit, 
dispute;  £an#  and  Stfeipng,  inclination;  ©efaffen  and  ©efattigfeit,  06- 
ligation;  2?erlanyet1  and  2n'yterbe,  desire;  &Utttmer  and  Cetb,  sorrow; 
Sftii&C  andM&feltyfett,  trouble;  S2?erbvilj;  and$erbvie£licl)feit,  vexation; 
5J?Utlb  and  $)?aill,  mouth,  &c.  From  which  examples  it  may  also  be  ob- 
served, that  abstract  nouns  with  a  feminine  termination  (§  35)  are  more 
apt  than  others  to  admit  a  plural. 

Another  class  of  words  are  in  English  confined  to  the  plural  number, 
which  in  German  are  generally  rendered  by  the  singular  :  —  Instruments 
and  other  articles,  consisting  of  two  parts  joined  together,  and  to  which 
in  English  the  word  pair  is  generally  added,  are  used  in  German  in  the 
singular  ;  as,  eine  ©cftere,  a  pair  of  scissors  ;  bet1  25(a5e6al9,  the  bellows; 
bie  3dNge,  tiie  tongs;  etn  fyvfel,  a  pair  of  compasses  ;  (gtfiQflbailb,  lead- 
ing-strings, &c.  The  plural  of  these  substantives  signifies  several  pairs; 
as,  Me  (Sd(jeren,  the  (several  pair  of)  scissors  ;  bret  $riff?n,  three  pair 
of  spectacles,  &c. 

In  the  following  words,  too,  the  German  singular  answers  to  the  En- 
glish plural  :—  'MrC&iD,  archives;  Wfte,  ashes;  ^{(l^fol,  banns;  2Miarb, 
billiards,  also  billiard-table;  (ErO&itiu,  credentials;  2)dllf,  thanks;  ®a($en, 
gallows;  (St^irn,  brains;  £aber,  oats;  *)0pfen,  hops;  %l\balt,  contents; 
siueepings;  Cogi$,  lodgings;  Cc&n,  wages;  Clincje,  lungs; 
,  straits  ;  ba6l  ^DJittClalter,  the  middle  ages;  3?ad)la£,  assets; 
rterSjand.  its  compounds,  ^flllptCJUflftitT,  head-quarters,  &c.; 
,  arrears;  UttlCKyenb,  environs;  Uniform,  regimentals;  %eV'' 
i!?,  espousals;  5Jcrma&lung,  nuptials  ;  ^OrlablinC},  summons. 

Many  of  the  preceding  nouns  have  a  plural  in  German,  where  the 
nature  of  their  import  admits  it  ;  as,  biC  ^eeren^en,  straits,  i.  e.  in  se- 
veral parts  of  the  globe  ;  SSifltarbe,  billiard-tables  ;  ClMyCn,  the  lungs  (of 
several  animals). 

Obs.  7.  With  some  nouns  used  in  both  numbers  in  either  language,  the 
idiom  differs,  with  respect  to  number,  in  particular  cases  only.  Thus  hope,  if 
directed  only  to  one  object,  is  used  in  the  singular  in  German  ;  hence,  for 
instance,  '  in  hopes  of  seeing  him,*  must  be  rendered,  in  ber  Coffining  (not 
«£offnun(ien)  ifyn  ju  fefyen.  Verse,  if  referring  to  the  composition,  is  also  used 
in  the  plural  ;  as,  eine  lle&erfefcung  in  SBetfen,  a  translation  in  verse.  Thus,  cfyne 
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which  may  easily  be  learned  by  practice. 

Geographical  proper  names  generally  have  the  same  number  as  i: 
En-Hsh8;  as,  bie  flpUien.  the  Pyrenees;  bic  Sarbanneaen,  the  Dar- 
dalles    MW*rta*K,*he  Nether^;  *"*°$™*'^?°^ 

rus  &c     Except  Dftmbten,  the  East  Indies  ;  and  QBeff  illMfJI,  the  West 
Indies,  which  are  in  German  of  the  singular  number. 

}  44.  CASE  or  DECLENSION. 

With  respect  to  the  oblique  cases  (genitive,  dative,  and 
accusative)  of  both  numbers,  the  following  four  rules  are 

be  observed  :  — 

Singular. 

I.  The  feminine  substantives  are  indeclinable;  that  is, 
the  oblique  cases  are  like  the  nominative  (see  §  45). 

II.  All   masculines  but  those  belonging  to  the  nex 
rule,'  and  all  neuters,  have  the  accusative  like  the  nomi- 
native; in  the  genitive  they  add  c$,  and  in  the  dative  e. 
The  e,  however,  both  in  the  genitive  and  dative,  may  b 
dropped  in  most  words,  if  euphony  admits  of  it,  parti- 
cularly  in  words  terminating  with  a  servile  syllable;  anc 
must  be  dropped  in  all  those  nouns  which  admit  no  e  of  in- 
flection in  the  plural—  that  is,  which  end  in  e,  d,  C11,  Ct,  o 
lCttt:_see  exception  1,  §  40;  also  §  46,  Obs.  1. 

III.  The  following  masculines  add,  in  all  the  oblique 
cases,  C11  (or  n,  if  ending  in  e)  :— 

a.)  All  those  of  more  than  one  syllable,  denominatn 
person  *,  and  of  which  the  last  syllable  either  has  the  prin- 
cipal accent  f,  or  ends  in  e;  as,  bet  ©olbat,  the^Mier^ 

*  It  is  indifferent  from  what  the  denomination  may  arise,  whether  from  oc- 
cupation, office,  dignity,  nation,  religion,  or  any  relatlon1wJ;ate^er'  -^ 

f  With  the  exception  of  ®*W,  fellow,  journeyman,  «J.d  ®™*'  «J  ««™* 
thil  is  the  case  only  with  foreign  words  (see  §  20)  ;  which  the  student  ^unac- 
quainted with  foreign  languages  may  know  from  ^  " 
glish,  without  the  change  of  letters  mentioned  in  §  26;  tho 
Idifi'erentterminationl  as,  fflbept,  adept;  «"ict,  adjunc  ; 


Vtowt,  advocate  i  5T9ent,  agent  ;  3lpofh»t,  apostate  ; 

tcct,  architect;   9ltt|loctflt,  aristocrat  t   3trteftant,  arresters   StfltOiOfi,  astrologer 
,  astronomer  ;  &c. 
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bet4  ©ttlbent,  the  student^  bcr  J?na6e,  the  boy;  genitive,  be3 
©olbaten,  be£  ©tubewen,  bes  Jlnafcen  ;  dative,  bem  ©olbaten, 
&c.  (see  J  47.) 

Except  those  terminating  with  a  single  I,  n,  or  V,  which, 
unless  they  are  the  names  of  nations  (§  47,  Obs.  3.),  always 
follow  the  second  rule;  as,  ber  (Benctal,  the  general;  bcr 
§H$\fa\\>  the  captain  ;  bet4  Officer,  the  officer  ;  be?  Slntiquar, 
the  antiquarian  ;  —  genitive,  be?  ©Clicral?,  be£  (Sapitan?,  bc£ 
Officer?,  be£  $lntiquav3  ;—  dative,  bcm  ®ewral,  &c.  How- 
ever, the  nouns  ,f)iifav  ;  ®d[)clav  ;  Veteran  ;  and  Sorfar,  cor- 
sair, add  en  in  the  oblique  cases,  according  to  the  above  rule. 

b.)  The  following  list:  — 

t,  balloon.  $&m,  bidlock.  0?atr,/oo/. 


,  ancestor. 

r,  amethyst.  ^Urf?,  prince.  ;4?draCjrapfr,  paragraph* 

*B'dY,bear.  ©fif,  coxcomb.  planet,  planet. 

25a|i'(iff,  basilisk.  ®0^e,  iWo/.  (Prill),  JMtiM*. 

t,  brilliant.  (Sraf,  COM«^.  Quadrant,  quadrant. 

^Qf^Ofj,  o/</  bachelor.  Dliartant,  </«rtr/o. 

ri)?,  Christian.  jjdffj  ^are.  DllCtient,  quotient. 

t,  consonant.  ^Clb,  /^ro. 

f,  dragon.  J^tTr,  master. 

or  i  .  hornet, 


ty  elephant.        ^iCnfd?,  ?«««.  Srappe,  bustard. 

,  falcon.  ^iCfjr,  ?«oor,  ;wgro. 

Oi^.  The  preceding  list  contains  the  few  masculines  in  e  which  do 
not  denominate  persons;  except  Ittife,  cheese,  and  the  nouns  mentioned 
$  46,  Obs.  2,  as  ending  indifferently  in  C  or  en.  With  the  exception  of 
these  nouns,  therefore,  it  may  be  given  as  a  rule,  that  all  masculines  in 
e,  of  whatever  import,  add  n  in  the  oblique  cases. 

Plural. 

IV.  The  oblique  cases  of  all  nouns  of  whatever  gender 
are  like  the  nominative;  except  the  dative  of  such  plurals 
as  do  not  terminate  in  n  ;  which  case  invariably  superadds 
n  to  the  nominative  ;  —  see  the  tables  in  §§  45  &  46. 


The  preceding  rules,  with  those  on  the  plural,  are  suf- 
ficient to  decline  all  substantives :  yet  by  way  of  exemplifi- 
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cation  we  will  adopt  three  declensions,  according  to  the  three 
foregoing  rules  for  the  singular,  and  add  a  few  observations 
to  each  declension.  It  may  be  useful  to  repeat  here,  that 
compounded  nouns  follow  the  declension  of  the  last  com- 
ponent part  (§  31);  thus  bet  §WC()t6aunt,  the  fruit  tree, 

gen.  be3  SwdbteaumS,  pi-  We  Sutcbtbaumc,  &c. ;— bie  9?aimu 

fwc&t,  the  fruit  of  a  tree,  gen.  bet  SJatimfwcbt,  pi.  bie  $aitm-' 

fviidbte. 

§  45.  THE  FIRST  DECLENSION 
comprehends  all  the  feminine  substantives,  and  no  others. 

Singular. 


door 

flower 

sister 

art 

A 

N. 

bte 

Xf)Ur 

$Utme 

@ci)weffer 

5lunff 

the      -\ 

H 

G. 
D. 

ber 
ber 

XbUr 
Xfcur 

23lume 
2>lume 

©ciiwefter 

^unjt 
Kunjf 

of  the  1 
to  the  j 

^f 

0   "^ 

A. 

bte 

Xfwr 

25lumc 

©cbwcjler 

^unft 

the     J 

1* 

Plural. 

«c"     • 

N. 

bte 

Xburen 

25lttmen 

©c^wejtern 

£unlte 

the      ^ 

1  H 

G. 
D. 

ber 

ben 

Xfwren 
S&Uren 

^Slumen 
2?lumen 

(Scbwefrern 

£Un|te 
^Untten 

of  the 
to  the 

! 

A. 

bte 

XbUven 

25lumen 

©cl)we(tern 

Kunjte 

the     -> 

'     c  .2 

0     vj 

Like  25lume  and  @d?wej!er  are  declined,  all  the  feminines  of  the  first 
exception,  §  40 ;  like  tfunff  those  of  6)  and  c)  in  the  second  exception  ; 
all  the  other  feminines  like  XbUv,  except  Butter  and  XoOmr,  the  plural 
of  which  runs  thus :  bte  $)i Utter,  ber  Gutter,  ben  ^Uttern,  bie  Gutter; 
bte  X'dc^ter,  ber  Xb'cftter,  &c. 

Decline  the  following  substantives  for  practice:  bte  tfoniginn,  the 
queen;  bie  Arbeit,  the  work;  bte  $if$eret,  the  fishery;  bie  5lrmee,  the 

army ;  bte  S&COrie,  iAe  *A*ory  ;  bte  ^ber,  ^Ae  vein ;  bte  ^Ur^el,  ^  root; 

bie  SRicfcte,  ^  ni^«?/  bie  ©rcf  mutter,  the  grandmother ;  bte  ©cfwieser; 

tOC^tev,  ^e  daughter-in-law;  bie  2BHbnif?,  ^  wilderness  ;  bte  ^rmbruff, 
^e  crossbow;  bte  $afelnu&  Me  Afltze/  nwf. 

O65.  1.  A  great  number  of  feminines  had  in  Old  German  the  inflec- 
tion en  in  the  oblique  cases  of  the  singular :  which  may  be  still  traced 
in  some  expressions;  as,  aitf  (Srben,  on  earth;  JU  ©$Ctttben,  to  shame ; 

mit  ^reuben,  with  joy ;  rcn  ©ctten,  on  the  side  or  part.    £rau  is  often 
found  with  the  inflection  en  in  the  genitive,  if  it  is  followed  by  the 

noun  which  governs  it ;  as,  e$  y)ct)bvt  3*&rer  ^rauen  ©c^ivejter  (or  ber 

it  belongs  tot/our  unfes  sister. 
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Obs.  2.  Before  wegen  and  fralber  (two  prepositions  which  govern  the 
genitive),  feminine  nouns,  if  not  preceded  by  an  article,  take  sometimes 
»  as  a  genitive  inflection  ;  for  instance,  ^vantfreit:?  frfllber,  on  account  of 
illness;  (£inigfdt$  WCyCtt,  for  unity  s  sake.  The  feminine  nouns  (Seit, 
side,  and  9£adbt,  nighty  occur  also  on  other  occasions  with  this  inflec- 
tion in  the  genitive;  as,  tfrans'djlftfjer  i&eit5,  on  the  part  of  the  French; 
9lad)t$  (or  even  DeS  9?flCljt$)  reifen,  to  travel  by  ?iight.  In  the  above 
instances  the  £  must  be  considered  as  anomalous — this  letter  not  being 
used  as  a  feminine  inflection :  it  is,  however,  not  uncommon  with  fe- 
minines  forming  the  first  part  of  a  compound,  where  it  serves  as  a  kind 
of  juncture  analogous  to  a  genitive;  as,  $reifKtt$fa&ne,  banner  of  free- 
dom; 9?e$nun£5fi$rer,  keeper  of  accounts;  &0|fnung$lO$,  hopeless. 


§  46.  THE  SECOND  DECLENSION 

contains  all  the  masculines  not  belonging  to  the  following 
declension,  and  all  the  neuters ;  the  latter  not  being  distin- 
guished from  the  former  by  their  own  inflections,  but  merely 
by  those  of  the  article  or  other  definitives. 


bem@o^ne 
ben 


the  son 

N.  ber 
G.  be» 
D. 
A. 


N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 


bie  ©b'&ne 
ber  ©b&ne 


bie  @b^ne 


the  horse 
N.  ba$  spfcr 
G.  be 
D.   bem^ferbe 
A.   ba 


day 


Masculines. 

Singular. 
angel       sword 


lage 

Xag 


Xaye 
Xa^e 
Xagen 

Xage 


picture 

©emdfbe 


@ngef 

Plural. 

6ngel     2>egen 
Segen 


Neuters. 

Singular. 

window 


(Sent  a  I  be 
(Semalbe 


^enjler 
^enfler 

i  2 


ray 


©tra&le 
Strabl 


the    -\  ^1 

of  the  l-l'l  <. 
to  the  (  -r^f 
^     J    5  l£ 


<. 


Segcn     ©trafilen  the 


village 

Serf 


Sorfe 
Serf 
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Plural. 

N.  bie  OJferbe      ©emiilbe      ftentfer       Sorter 


G.  ber  $ferbe      (§emalbe      Rentier       ^orfer 

D.   ben  ^fcrben     (Sema'lben    ^yentrevn     Scrfern 

A.    bie  OJferbe      ©em'albe      ^cn|?er       Xorfer         the 


Like  Degett  are  declined  all  nouns  of  the  first  exception  §  40,  ending 
in  en  or  lein ;  the  others  of  that  exception  like  (Sltyd,  tfenffer,  or  ©e= 
ttialbe.  Like  @tra&l,  the  nouns  of  b.}  and  e.)  in  the  third  exception 
§  40.  Like  Serf,  all  those  which  add  er  in  the  plural  (see  the  third  ex- 
ception §  40).  All  the  other  nouns  of  this  declension  are  declined  like 
<5e&n,  Sag,  or  $fer&  ;  namely,  those  which  inflect  the  vowel  in  the  plural 
(§41)  like  @o&ii,  and  the  rest  like  Xag  and  $ferb. 

Decline  the  following  for  practice :•— ber  2DoIf,  the  wolf; 
the  river;  ber  ^uftrag,  Me  order;  ber  29aum,  Me  tree;  bcr 

the  holiday;  ba$  ^afcr,  Me  #ear ;  bet1  tfcnig,  the  king ;  ber  Pilfer, 
cncAor;    &il$  UftT,  Me  shore;    ber  .OvUCfen,  the  back;  ber  SSrilber, 
brother;  ber  $Cge(,  Me  iirrf;  ba*  9teb&U&n,  Me  partridge;  ba* 
banb,  Me  bracelet;  ber  ^inbanb,  Me  binding;  ba*  jSUc^lCtn,  Me 
Aooyt ;  ber  Director,  Me  director. 

Obs.  1.  It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  e  of  inflection  in  the 
gen.  and  dat.  sing,  is,  in  many  words,  optional ;  thus  we  might  also  say, 
be5  @o&n$,  bem@efm;  be?  ©trabls,  bem^traljl,  instead  of  be$6oime$, 
&c.  It  cannot,  however,  be  omitted  in  the  gen.  if  the  nominative  sing, 
ends  with  a  hissing  consonant  ($  fr  3,  or  f*);  as,  ®Ia§,  ^U|?,  ^reitj, 
25uW— gen.  ©lafey,  #u£e$,  &c.  It  is,  generally,  also  retained  both  in 
the  genitive  and  dative,  in  monosyllables  ending  in  b,  b,  g,  or  $ ;'  as, 
Caub,  $ab,  Xag,  25u*-gen.  be^  fiaube^,  be$  ^Kabe?,  &c.— dat.  bem 
Cau&e,  bem  9?abe,  &c. 

Ofe.2.  The  masculines  $nti)Wt peace ;  ^Un!en,^«rA«;  Jllfjtapftl!, 

footstep;  ®ebanfen,Mo^;  (S(auben,*e/z'e/;  Jpaufen,  Aeflp ,-  9?amen, 

name;  (garnetl,  seerf;  @cl)aben,  Jawage;  kitten,  will,  are  most  fre- 
quently used  without  the  final  n  in  the  nominative  singular — ^yriebe, 
$unfe,  ^U^apfe,  ©ebanfe,  &c.— but  only  in  that  case;  in  all  the 
others  they  invariably  retain  it,  and  are  declined  like  ^Degen ;  as,  be» 
Sunf en*,  bem  ^unfeii,  ben  ff unf en ;  pi.  bie  ^unf en,  &c.  2)er  2?ucljf?ab, 
Me  /e/ter,  though  it  has  never  a  final  n  in  the  nora.  sing.,  is  declined  in 
the  same  manner;  gen.  be*  2>ud)ftaben*,  bem  $UCb|Men,  ben  ^U^> 
traben ;  pi.  bie  25ud)flaben,  &c. 

Thenouns@d;merjen,/3am;  ^aumen,MMw6;  ^clfen,  rock;  ©cfrrecfen, 
fright;  25mnnen,  well,  which  are  declined  like  Segen,  occur  also  without 
the  final  en,  in  which  case  however  they  are  differently  declined;  namely, 
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<S$mer3,3)aum,  and  $el*\  like  ©trafcl;  @$mf,  like  Xag  j  and  3>nmn, 

and  sometimes  also  $Cl$,  follow  the  third  declension,     2)d$  $Ml,  the 
heart,  is  quite  irregular  :  gen.  be*  £Jeqen$,  dat.  bem  Bergen,  ace.  ba£  ^Crj  ; 

pi.  Me  Jper^en,  ber  ^erjen,  &c. 

OS*.  3.  The  masculines  Off,  «w/;  2Beff,  ttf<?^;  9?crb,  wortA;  (giib, 
south,  are  by  some  grammarians  declined  after  this,  by  others  after  the 
following  declension  :  ber  Ojt,  be?  Ofte?,  bem  Oft,  &c.,  or  be?  Often, 
fcem  Often,  &c.  After  prepositions  they  have  always  the  ending  en  : 
POIt  3?OrbCn,//-ow  the  north  ;  gen  <5Uben,  towards  the  south  ;  ail?  2Beften, 
/row  ^e  w^.  If  used  metaphorically,  for  the  winds  coming  from  those 
quarters,  they  always  follow  this  declension;  as,  bie  licbltdfytn  3Dfffe, 
iJie  pleasing  west  winds.  But  these  four  nouns  are  likewise  used  with 
the  final  en  in  the  nom.  sing.,  and  are  then  declined  like  XfyCH  ;  as,  bcr 
3?ovbcn,  ber  Often,  &c.,  gen.  be?  IKorben?,  be?  Ol"fcns\  &c. 


§  47.  THE  THIRD  DECLENSION 

consists  of  all  the  nouns  belonging  to  the  third  rule,  §  44-  ; 
which,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  all  masculines,  and  for 
the  most  part  denominate  persons. 

Singular. 

N.  ber  £na6e,      the  boy.  ber  ©olbat,  the  soldier. 

G.  be$  £nafren,    of  the  boy.          be»  Solbaten,  of  the  soldier. 

D.  bem  £nafcen,  to  the  boy.          bem  ^olbaten,  to  the  soldier, 

A.  ben  ftnafren,   the  boy.  ben  (Solbaten,  the  soldier. 

Plural. 

N.  bie  ^naben,     the  boys.  bie  ©olbaten,    the  soldiers, 

G.  ber  ftnafren,     of  the  boys.        berSdbaten,    of  the  soldiers. 

D.  ben  £naben,    to  the  boys.        ben  ©olbaten,   to  the  soldiers. 

A.  oie  £naben,     the  boys.  bie  ©otbaten,    the  soldiers. 

Like  £nabe  are  declined  all  the  nouns  ending  in  e,  all  the  others  like 
@0lbat.  —  Several  nouns  ending  in  e  are  adjectives  used  as  substantives, 
and  have  the  adjective  declension  ;  for  which  see  §  52. 

Decline  the  following  for  practice:  ber  25otf)e,  the  messenger  ;  ^Jfaffe, 
priest;  ©efa&rte,  companion;  Jj)irte  (or  £)irt),  herdsman;  (!()UrfUrtr, 
elector;  SJtarfgraf,  margrave  ;  (5i5bar,  polar  bear;  £)0fnflrr,  court  fool. 
For  more  examples  see  the  list  b,  page  85. 

Obs.  1.  $err,  master,  drops  often  the  e  of  inflection,  more  especially 

in  the  singular  :  be?  £jerw,  bem  $errn,  or  be?  £erren,  &c.,  pi.  bie  £erren. 
—  Poets  often  omit  en  in  the  accusative  singular  of  nouns  of  this  de- 
clension, and  say  ben  $Ur|T,  the  prince  ;  ben  £)elb,  the  hero,  &c.  instead 
of  ben  ^iirften,  &c.  9jJon6,  moon,  if  used,  poetically,  for  month,  follows 
also  this  declension. 

I  3 
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Obs.  2.  The  nouns  gkuer,  peasant;  $iamant,  diamond; 
neighbour;  Setter,  cowro;  Ulltert&an,  wii/**;  Sttfafe  predecessor; 
?>Wtf,  simpleton;  <PfaIttl,  jwaftw;  W<W,  peacock  ;  uidgpaf,  «p«mw, 
are  ranked  in  this  declension  by  some  grammarians  ;  but  they  are  as 
often  declined  after  the  second;  namely,  the  three  last  regularly  like 
,  and  all  the  others  like  ©tva&l—  see  §  40,  Exc.  III.  c. 


Obs.  3.  All  names  of  nations  and  tribes  not  ending  in  er, 
3anitf*arf  Janissary;  ganni&al  ;  05man  ;  gottentot  ;  SJtour,  moor,  &c., 
belong  to  this  declension.  But  those  ending  in  er,  as  (Blanker,  En- 
Ashman;  Spantev,  Spaniard,  are  declined  like  (5lU)Cl  of  the  preceding 
declension.  Except  23aier,  Bavarian  ;  qjOltimer,  Pommeranian;  Ultfiar. 
•Hungarian,  which  are  declined  by  some  after  this,  but  more  generally 
like  @tra&I  of  the  second  declension;  adding,  however,  11  (not  en)  in 
the  plural.  Sftlfc&mann,  Bushman,  and  Hermann,  are  declined  like 

as,  JBufc&mann,  gen.  SSufcfcmanne*,  &c.,  pi.  SSufd&manner,  &e. 

is  also  declined  in  this  manner. 


^bfe.—  Some  substantives  are  found  only  in  connection  with  certain 
words,  and  may  therefore  be  considered  as  defective  in  case,  not  being 
used  in  all  the  cases  of  the  declension;  as,  ficfc  in  Wt  HC&men,  to  take 
care;  in  ©auS  Ultb  25rail5  icbcn,  to  live  in  not  and  revelry;  ttlit  ^Ug, 
with  right;  O^tlC  (Sntgelb,  w^Aow^  remuneration;  ^W  $b\W>  without 

disguise;  o&ne  ^r^,  w^o^  rfrm/;  ©tatt  jrnben,  to  ^«/^  ^foa?.    (See 

also  §  40,  Ofo.  3.) 

§  48.  The  four  rules  of  §  44  apply  also  to  substantives  derivedfrom. 
foreign  languages,  which  must  be  arranged  accordingly  under  the  three 
declensions;  namely,  all  feminines  follow  the  first,-  all  neuters,  the 
second  j  all  masculines,  either  the  second  or  third,  according  to  rule. 

We  must  however  notice  the  nouns  from  the  classic  languages  ending 
in  U$  and  a  ;  these  remain  unvaried  in  the  singular,  and  are  declined 
only  by  the  article  ;  as,  bcr  ©emu$,  be^  ©eniu^,  bem  (Sentu^,  ben  ©?= 
mu§;  ba^  (Slima,  be3  Sltma,  &c.  Those  in  um,  too,  remain  sometimes 
unvaried,  but  more  generally  receive  $  in  the  genitive  ;  as,  baj  $BMb 
cum,  be^  qjuHicum,  or  qjublicumS,  bem  -^ublicum,  ba5  ^uMicum.  The 
plural  of  these  nouns,  as  has  already  been  observed  (§  42),  may,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  be  formed  by  changing  the  termination  11$,  a,  um, 
into  en.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  in  the  genitive  and  dative, 
where  that  ending  is  preferable  to  the  foreign  inflections  ;  which  are, 
however,  sometimes  adopted. 

Those  from  the  French,  which  add  ?  in  the  plural  (§  42),  retain  tha 
inflection  through  all  the  plural  cases,  even  in  the  dative  ;  as,  ber  $Uteur, 
the  actor;  pi.  bie  Slcteud,  bet  Slctcurr,  ben  SUteurS,  bie  Slcteur*. 
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Masculines  and  neuters  taken  from  other  modern  languages,  ending 
in  fl,  t,  or  P,  may  remain  uninflected  throughout,  or  take  an  $  in  the 
gen.  sing,  and  in  all  the  cases  of  the  plural  ;  as,  ber  %T)d,  ber  @abi,  ba$ 
Sfoaaio;  gen.  bc$  ^a,  @abi,  ^ba^to—  or  be?  Sfjjcf  $,  @abi%  'ttbayio'*  ; 
dat,  bcm  5(8a,  &c.  ;  plur.  nom.  bic  3(ga  (also  ^liKM),  @abi,  ^bfl^ic  —  or 
9ibayto'£,  gen.  ber  ^a,  &c. 


§49.  PROPER  NAMES. 

In  the  declension  of  proper  names,  usage  varies  con- 
siderably. Most  grammarians,  however,  agree  in  the  fol- 
lowing rules:  — 

GEOGRAPHICAL  PROPER  NAMES  are  declined  like  common 
nouns;  that  is,  those  of  the  feminine  gender  (§  39)  are  un- 
varied throughout  all  the  cases  ;  and  those  of  the  two  other 
genders  take  3  in  the  genitive,  and  remain  uninflected  in 
the  dative  and  accusative;  as,  bie  Ufcr  bCs  9tbcitl£  Ullb  bet 
©6e,  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe  ; 
n?ol)MCt,  the  inhabitants  of  Berlin  ;  bic  @vdn$cn 

the  borders  of  France  ;  2)?avia  fccjelte  rcn  granfrcicfe  imcb 
©d^Ottlanb,  Mary  sailed  from  France  to  Scotland. 

Except  names  ending  in  ?,  J,  or  r,  which  remain  uninflected  even  in 
the  genitive;  as,  be$  !JJelOpenne$,  of  the  Peloponnesus;  be?  ^t0r,  of  the 
Styx.  2)cr  i>arj,  the  Harz  mountains,  makes,  however,  bi'9  j)ar}e^. 
With  names  of  towns  having  the  above  final  letters,  die  preposition 
EON  is  used,  or  an  appellative  is  added  to  the  proper  name,  in  order  to 
mark  the  relation  of  the  genitive;  since  they  are  without  an  article 
(Obs.  4.)  by  which  that  case  could  be  ascertained;  as,  bie  (5illtt>0f)ncr 
DOn  $art$  Chains,  (i'abir,  &c.),  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  (Mcntz,  Cadiz}; 
or  ber  Stabt  $ari%  &c.,  of  the  city  of  Paris,  &c. 

Obs.  1.  The  final  ia  of  geographical  names  derived  from  the  Latin  is 
apt  in  German  to  change  into  ieil;  as,  ^IrCdbien,  Arcadia  ;  2>almatien, 
Dalmatia;  ^elcetten,  Helvetia,  &c.  In  some  names,  however,  both 
terminations  ia  and  ien  are  current  through  all  the  cases;  as,  9ffia  or 
5tf?cn,  TtUjranbrid  or  ^Ueranbrien,  ^nticct)ia  or  ^nttoc^ien  ;  gen.  ^(f/a'5 
or  S71fien^  $neranbria'5  or  ^(leranbn^n»;  dat.  and  ace.  2{fm  or  ^fteit, 
&c.  &c.  :  though  in  the  oblique  cases  en  seems  to  be  preferred  to  a. 
But,  if  not  preceded  by  t,  the  final  a  of  foreign  names  is  retained  in  all 
the  cases  ;  as,  31  fried,  Gart&aga,  (ianaba,  &c.  gen.  ^lfriea'5,  dat.  and 
ace.  Tlfriea,  &c.  However,  (Surcpa,  Europe,  and  Xrcja,  Troy,  make  in 

the  gen.  (furopen?,  Xrojenj,  or  (vuropa'S,  Xroja'1,  dat.  and  ace. 
Srojetl,  or,  more  commonly,  (Stu'Cpa, 
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PROPER  NAMES  OF  PERSONS  may  be  declined  in  two 
ways  :  First,  by  the  article  merely — that  is,  the  name  itself 
remaining  unvaried,  and  the  article  preceding  it  in  the  ob- 
lique cases,  for  the  purpose  of  marking  them ;  as, 

N.  JXinrtd),   Henry.  Cutfe,  Louisa. 

G.   be$  $einricl),   of  Henry.  &er  Cuife,  of  Louisa. 

D.   bem  £einri$,  to  Henry.  ber  Cuife,  to  Louisa. 

A.    ben  #einvtei),  Henry.  bie  Cutfe,  Louisa. 

Secondly,  by  inflection ;  the  genitive  of  both  sexes  re- 
ceiving 3  or  eil$,  and  the  dative  and  accusative  remaining 
like  the  nominative,  or,  in  many  names,  receiving  en ;  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  tables. 

N.  £einric&.  Cuife.  ©don. 

G.  $einricb$.  CuifenS.  @olon$. 

D.  Jpeinricfeen.  Cuifen.  ©olon. 

A.    peinricfien.  Cuifen.  (Solon. 

Like  ^Ktnvtdb,  most  proper  names  are  declined  :  Cuftvig,  &atlt,2Bolf, 
(glijafretl),  &c.  This  declension  is  the  basis,  of  which  the  others  are 
mere  modifications.  The  e'in  the  inflection  en  is  dropped  if  the  final 
letter  be  I  or  r,  not  immediately  preceded  by  an  accented  vowel :  thus 

©cfrteyel,  Cutfier,  (Siifav,  (Sari,  make  in  the  dat.  and  ace.  ©cfcleyeln, 
£utfj?rn,  &c. 

Like  Cutfe  are  declined,  1.)  all  female  names  ending  in  e ;  as,$malie, 
©Opfcie,  &c. ;  2.)  all  male  names  ending  with  a  hissing  consonant ;  as, 

©cbulj,  W,  Ceibnig,  $oraj,  3Rar,  ^ufd);  gen.  @*ulgen^,  &c.  Male 
names  in  e  and  female  names  in  a  are  declined,  either  after  this  man- 
ner—as, ®i$t&e,  Diana ;  gen.  ©bt^n§,1)ianen£i;  dat.  and  ace.  ©bt&en, 
^ianen— or  like  <5don,  making  gen.  ©btjie^,  2)iana'^  ;  dat.  and  ace. 
(Sotfte,  'Siana. 

Like  ©Olon  are  declined  all  names  with  a  final  vowel  which  do  not 
fall  under  the  preceding  rule,  and  those  ending  in  n  or  m,  of  which  the 
last  syllable  is  unaccented;  as,  Saffo,  ^acobi,  $anni),  3unO,  (5otta, 
^tbva^m,  ©eltm,  flaxen,  $Utten.  Those  ending  in  vowels  should, 
according  to  some  grammarians,  receive  'n  in  the  dative  and  accusative 
— 3'acobi'n,  $annp'n.  In  the  genitive  they  generally  have  an  apostrophe 
— XafjVS,  $anttp'$.  Some  authors  put  an  apostrophe  before  the  in- 
flections of  all  names— ^ant'5,  (Safari,  Sdfar'n,  &c. 

Obs.  2.  The  inflection  en,  except  in  female  names  in  e,  is  falling 
much  into  disuse,  even  with  the  most  correct  authors ;  particularly  in 
foreign  names,  and  such  as  are  not  quite  familiar;  in  many  of  which 
.that  inflection  would  strike  the  hearer  as  very  unusual.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  most  advisable  for  the  learner  to  leave  the  dative  and  the  accu- 
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sative  of  male  names  uninflected ;  as,  %d)  (cfc  ©C&ifler,  /  read  Schiller; 
&?nttllt  <3ie  2?0§,  do  you  know  Voss;  or,  in  cases  where  ambiguity  is 
to  be  prevented,  to  use  the  article;  as,  3$  Jte&e  Corner  bem  $il'gil  W, 
£  prefer  Homer  to  Virgil. 

Obs.  3.  In  addition  to  the  above  rules  it  may  be  remarked  :— 1.)  If  a 
proper  name  of  a  person  is  preceded  by  others  in  apposition,  the  last 
only  is  inflected,  as  in  English;  as,  Hftiftann  *tfinric&  $Clfen5  UeberfegUltA, 
J.  H.  Vast's  translation  ;  Cuife  25rad^mannj  ©ebidbte,  Louisa  Brachmarfs 
poems  ;  $ttebri$  POtt  *  §$iflkr$  2Derf  e,  Frederick  von  (de)  Schiller's 
works.  2.)  If  an  appellative  without  an  article  precedes  a  proper  name, 
the  former  remains  likewise  unvaried,  the  latter  alone  receiving  the 
genitive  inflection;  as,  .frxwig  Cllbwig^  5Jiadit,  the  power  of  king  Louis; 
2>OCtOr  SJtertin  £tltfjev3  ©C&riftfit,  Dr.  Martin  Luther's  writings.  Ajerr, 
Mr.,  however,  is  inflected;  as,  Jperrtt  @ct)noiber$  (SartClt,  Mr.  Schneider's 
garden.  3.)  If  an  appellative  with  an  article,  or  with  another  definitive, 
precedes  a  proper  name,  the  former  alone  is  inflected;  but  when  it 
follows  it,  both  are  inflected;  as,  bie  3J?a$t  be*  JtonigS  £llbwi$,  the 
power  of  king  Louis  ;  eitt  $reiinb  ttietne*  29rub?r$  ^Cinric^,  a  friend  of 
my  brother  Henry ;  bet  Xob  Cubtfi^,  ^bni^C6  DCIl  ^vanfretcb,  the  death 
of  Louis,  king  of  France ;  Cin  25ruber  ^lerjT^,  bf5  2>irtHtT9,  a  brother  of 
Kleist  the  poet.  4.)  When  preceded  by  an  adjective  or  an  adjective 
pronoun,  female  names  are  not  inflected,  but  those  of  men  require  3  in 
the  genitive;  as,  bie  2?riefe  meiner  guten  $xnriette,Mc  letters  of  my  good 

Henrietta;  ein  <&C(W  be»  berii^mten  Wolf*,  a  son  of  the  celebrated  Wolf; 
fc<*3  UnglUcf  bteft^  CubtVJ^,  the  misfortune  of  this  Louis;  bCV  Character 
jene^  ^arl^,  the  character  of  that  Charles. 

Obs.  4.  Concerning  the  use  of  the  article  with  proper  names  we  re- 
mark, l.)  With  names  of  persons  the  article  may  be  used,  as  stated 
above,  to  mark  the  oblique  cases ;  but  if  this  is  done  by  inflections  of 
the  noun,  the  article  must  be  omitted.  It  is  never  used  in  the  nomina- 
tive, unless  in  speaking  very  familiarly,  or  contemptuously,  of  a  person. 
But  if  a  proper  name  is  used  as  an  appellative  to  denote  a  quality,  it 
must  be  attended  by  an  article,  even  in  the  nominative,  the  name  re- 
maining uninflected ;  as,  ber  3>emo|r(Kne5  unferer  3^if»  the  Demosthenes 
of  our  age;  t$  erfobm  bie  2Dtt$&ett  Cine5  &&\mc,  it  requires  the  wisdom 
of  a  Solomon :  2.)  Geographical  proper  names  of  the  mas.  or  fern,  gender 
are  always  attended  by  the  article  (for  examples  see  the  beginning  of 
this  section) ;  but  neuters,  on  the  contrary,  with  very  few  exceptions, 

*  In  the  above  example,  uon  is  a  mere  predicate  of  nobility ;  but  tf  the  word 
after  von  is  a  country  or  place,  the  name  before  uon  should  be  inflected  instead 
of  that  after  it ;  as,  fete  Xfynten  5mt>rid)$  UDH  ^3reu0en,  the  deeds  of  Frederick  oj" 
Prussia.-  bie  @et»idjte  2Bi>(fr<im*  won  gfatntod))  the  poems  of  Wolfram 
bach. 
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do  not  admit  of  it,  unless  preceded  by  an  adjective  :  For,  3.)  any  proper 
name,  whether  of  person  or  place,  which  is  preceded  by  an  adjective, 
must  be  attended  by  an  article,  or  another  definitive;  8*>fetvfl«$tV» 
bftcfce  ©bafSpeave,  the  immortal  Shakspeare;  bie  arttie  3)?arte,  poor 
Mary;  ba5  alte  Diom,  ancient  Rome.  Except  in  addressing  a  person; 
as,  liefcer  iktnrid),  dear  Henry. 

PLURAL.  Proper  names  form  their  plural—  which  number,  it  may  be 
observed,  is  used  in  the  same  manner  as  in  English—  nearly  like  appel- 
latives ;  namely,  the  names  of  males  add  C,  but  without  vowel  inflection  ; 
and  those  of  females  add  en,  or  n  if  terminating  in  a  vowel  ;  as  bie 
#ante,  2BoIfe,  £emmnne  (not  2Bblfe,£ermanner),  $einri$e;  bie  @ltfa= 
fcet&en,  £utfen,  &c.  the  Kants,  Wolfs,  &c.  Male  names  ending  in  a  vowel, 
or  in  ef,  en,  er,  and  all  diminutives  (§  32),  even  of  female  names,  have  the 
plural  like  the  singular;  as,  bieS'acobi,  bie  betben  (Scblegel,  bie  Cut&er, 

bte  £te$$en,  &c.  the  Jacobis,  the  two  Schlegels,  &c.  The  plural  in  $ 
which  is  sometimes  met  with  -bie  ©cfrlegel*,  bie  <8arricf$—  is  rejected  by 
grammarians  as  foreign  to  the  German  language.  The  oblique  cases  of 
the  plural  are  formed  like  those  of  the  appellatives  (rule  4,  §  44)  ;  as, 
nom.  bie  tote,  ©cfclegel,  fiuifen;  gen.  ber  tfante,  @*legel,  Cuifen; 
dat.  ben  ftanten,  ©cfMegefn,  Cuifen  ;  ace.  bie  tfante,  ©tfUegel,  Cuifen. 

Geographical  proper  names  used  only  in  the  plural  number,  generally 
end  in  en  in  German  ;  as,  bie  ^prenaen,  the  Pyrenees;  bte  2>arbaneflett, 
the  Dardanelles;  except  bie  6orbtllera$,  and  perhaps  a  few  others. 

Latin  and  Greek  names  ending  in  $  preceded  by  a  vowel,  and  German 
names  in  tt>>,  remain  uninflected,  and  can  be  declined  only  by  the  ar- 
ticle; as,  bie  ©efcfeicfote  be$  Xadtu$,  the  history  of  Tacitus  ;  bie  5)ia(jr- 
c^en  be*  ^ufau^,  the  tales  of  Musceus;  bie  2Bei$beit  be5  ©ocrate^,  the 
wisdom  of  Socrates,  &c.  Sometimes  even  the  article  is  omitted:  £)iet* 
tit  2>aecf)U*  @abe,  here  is  the  gift  of  Bacchus. 

The  plural  of  such  names  remains  likewise  uninflected;  as,  bie  beiben 
$ompeili?,  the  two  Pompeys;  bie  $&ibia$,  the  Phidiases.  The  regular 
plural  in  e  occurs  also  sometimes,  in  which  case  the  final  $  is  doubled  ; 
as,  spliniufte,  25rutU!K,  fckrculeffe,  &c.  Some  historical  names  in  iu§ 
occurring  often  in  the  plural,  change  this  termination  into  jet  ;  as,  bie 
£)pratiet  Itnb  (Euriatier,  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii;  bie  $abier,  the  Fabii. 
But  all  names  which  do  not  end  in  U^,  e$,  a$,  &c.,  or  which  have 
dropped  these  endings  in  German*,  as  (Safar,  ^lato,  Virgil,  Corner,  are 


*  In  classic  names,  the  English  and  German  generally  agree  with  regard 
to  the  retaining  or  dropping  the  foreign  termination  :  Doib,  @rt((uft, 
9ft<mia(,  3wuena(,  J&Dipni  (Horace),  Kerens  (Terence},  2)iogene§,  £>cp^eu5, 
&c.  In  some,  however,  they  differ:  SiuiH^,  Livy  ;  ?pUmu$,  Pliny; 
Mercuryj  StntoniuS,  Anthony;  «p0mpeiu$,  Pompeys  ^riftotetee,  Aristotle; 
Telemachus  ,•  and  probably  in  a  few  others, 
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declined  like  German  names ;  except  that  those  in  0  make  the  plural  in 
one:  bie  (Sicercne, (Satone.  Otto  likewise  makes  Dttcne. — A  few  scrip- 
ture  names  occur  often  with  the  Latin  declension  ;  as,  @()rt|ru$,  (Sftritri, 
(Sfwifo,  Gfjrifhim  ;  '•SJtaria,  9)iaria,  &c. :  bie  ©cburt  G&rtffr,  the  birth  of 
Christ;  bie  (Smpfailgmfl  Cartel,  the  conception  of  Mary. 


THE  ADJECTIVE. 

§  50.     The  adjective  is  used  in  two  different  ways ; — 

First,  as  expressive  of  the  mere  name  of  a  quality,  or 
property,  without  implying  any  connection  with  substance 
— that  connection,  if  it  takes  place,  being  distinctly  denoted 
by  a  verb,  either  expressed  or  understood ;  as,  *  This  is 
called  red;  'To  be  satisfied  is  to  be  rich;'  'This  man  is 
rich;'  'These  people,  though  (they  are)  rich,  are  not  happy.' 

Secondly,  as  implying,  in  addition  to  the  preceding  im- 
port, an  immediate  connection  with  a  substantive ;  as,  '  The 
rich  man;'  c  A  green  tree;'  '  Happy  children' 

We  shall,  after  some  grammarians,  call  the  former  the 
ABSTRACT  ADJECTIVE,  since  it  imports  quality  in  abstract 
only,  and  unconnected  with  substance ;  and  the  latter,  the 
CONCRETE  ADJECTIVE,  being  conceived  only  as  pertaining 
to  substance. 

Obs.  1.  These  two  kinds  of  adjectives  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
places  they  occupy  in  the  sentence;  the  latter,  in  general,  precedes  its 
substantive  immediately ;  or,  if  it  comes  after,  it  is  attended  by  the  de- 
finite article;  as,  *  great  men,'  'Charles  the  Great.'  The  former,  in  the 
usual  order,  always  stands  after  its  verb  (expressed  or  implied),  and  is 
never  attended  by  an  article,  as  in  the  examples  at  the  beginning  of  this 
section. 

The  German  language  very  aptly  distinguishes  these  two 
moods  of  the  adjective,  if  we  may  so  call  them,  by  a  differ- 
ence of  form.  The  abstract  adjective,  being  in  itself  inde- 
pendent of  any  substance,  is  never  declined,  and  the  word 
as  found  in  the  dictionary  (which  is  its  grammatical  root) 
is,  when  the  predicate  of  a  substantive,  used  for  all  genders 
and  numbers;  as,  bet  ?)?avm  ijl  feidj},  the  man  is  rich;  bie 
^rau  ijt  vei$,  the  woman  is  rick;  bie  £ciltc  (nib  retcj),  the 
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people'  are  rich.     But  the  concrete  adjective,  being  used  to 
define  and  limit  the  substantive  by  distinguishing  it  froi 
others  of  the  same  species,  and  thus  becoming  a  mere  s 
vile  of  the  substantive,  agrees  with  it  in  gender,  case,  a 
number,  and  consequently  must  be  declined.     < 
page  54,  and  the  following  section.' 

Ok  2.  The  grammatical  root  of  the  adjective  is  in  German  used 
also  as  an  adverb,  without  undergoing  any  change,  and  the  same  i 
serves  therefore  for  the  abstract  adjective  and  for  the  adverb;  as,  fe 
iff  reitt  unb  tei*  flrtleibet,  he  is  M  and  richly  dressed.    In  the  degree, 
of  comparison,  the  abstract  abjective  and  the  adverb  are  also  exactly 
alike  in  form  *.    (See  the  Adverb.) 

Obs  3   There  are  several  adjectives  which  are  not  used  in  both  ways, 
and  niy  therefore  be  termed  defective.  The  following  are  used  merely  as 
abstracts,  and  some  of  them  only  with  the  verb  werben,  to  become  and 
not  with  the  verb  fcpn,  to  fo.—9fyoifc  unfavourable,  unkind;  atfrA 
Mb  alienate;  a&wenbifl,  averse;  aim?,  uneasy;  anffOHIfl.  in  fight; 
Wit  ready;  Cinftebenf,  mindful,  bearing  in  mind;  fftnb,  Awftfe;  fletwir, 
<*&#*  ^W^V,  aware;  gewartifl,  expecting;  yram,  displeased,  bear- 
ins  a  arudqe;  fab&aft,  in  possession  of;    fraityfmtitt,  in  dose  fight  ; 
tm*t  public,  manifest;  \^  sorry;  Il0t&,  needful;  nilfc  useful;  quitt, 


aw*-  tefl,*«rt  , 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  several  which  are  used  only  as  concr 

*  This  circumstance  has  led  Adelung,  in  his  German  Grammar,  to  class 

JEn»lish  grammarians),  the  abstract  mode  must  undoubtedly  be  « 
FuSher,  The  difference  between  the  concrete  and  *7^^^?K^2 
ia  the  iiport  of  these  words  themselves,  is  more  palpable  i  than  that  betw 
the  latter  and  the  adverb  of  quality,  which  consists  merely  in  the  difference 
of  thoe  words  of  which  they  form  an  attribute.  Therefore,  as  in  the  German 
language  the  abstract  adjective  differs  in  form  from  the  concrete,  but  not  from 
the°adverh   Adelun-'s  arrangement  appears,  so  far,  not  improper.     But,  with 
more  jlis^elt  may  °be  objected,  that  the  relation  of  the  abstract  adjective  ^  to 
the  concrete  is  analogous  to  that  which  exists  between  the  ^**£a*fo 
indicative  mood  of  a  verb,  or  to  that  of  the  nominative  of  t  .tantnc 

to  its  genitive-the  infinitive  and  nominative  expressing  the  mere  name  o 
action  or  substance,  the  latter  two  adding  the  idea  of  conjunction  with  a  nour 
Now,  most  grammarians,  and  Adelung  himself,  consider  the  infinitive  a  part 
of  the  verb,  and  the  nominative  and  genitive  both  as  substantives  ;  .conse- 
nuently,  as  conjunction  with  substance  in  these  parts  of  speech  is  regarded  as 
meie  accident,  it  seems  inconsistent  to  make  it  essential  in  adjectives. 
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namely,  1.)  Adjectives  ending  in  13,  denoting  relation  of  time  or  place  ; 
as,  feiefi5,  of  this  place;  bortiv},  of  that  place;  ttacb&eri^,  subsequent  ;  \t\\-. 
feltig,  on  the  other  side ;  mni$,inward;  VCVtt\Ql\$,  former  ;  balbtCJ,  speedy; 
jegig,  present.  These  are,  for  the  most  part,  derivatives  of  adverbs 
(thus,  ftie V ,  here  ;  bOVt,  there;  lldd^er,  afterwards,  &c.  are  the  primitives 
of  the  above  adjectives) ;  and  there  is  no  corresponding  adjective  in 
English  for  most  of  them.  2.)  Adjectives  ending  in  if$,  derived  from 
proper  names  of  places,  and  signifying  the  being  of,  or  coming  from,  a 
place ;  as,  &olnif<$e$  ^Bajfer,  Cologne  water;  bie  $ranf furtifcfee  3eitun.ii, 
the  Frankfort  newspaper.  3.)  Those  in  en  or  em,  denoting  the  substance 
of  which  a  thing  consists  or  is  made;  as,  feiben,  silken;  Heiew,  leaden, 
&c.  4.)  The  participles  in  ettb  preceded  by  JU  ;  as,  bfl$  Jtl  Uberfefccnbe 
©ebidfrt,  the  poem  to  be  translated.  5.)  The  ordinal  numbers ;  as,  ber  crfte, 
the  first;  ber  jweite,  the  second,  &c.  j  which,  being  a  kind  of  superlatives, 
cannot  be  used  in  abstract  (compare  §  54,  06s.).  6.)  The  defective  de- 
grees of  comparison  mentioned  §  55 ;  as,  ber  innev(tthe  inner;  ber  Obtt'C, 
the  upper,  &c. 

§  51.  DECLENSION  OF  ADJECTIVES. 
Concerning  the  declension  of  the  concrete  adjectives  (§  50), 
the  following  rules  must  be  observed  : — 

1,  If  the  adjective  is  preceded  by  a  definitive  which  de- 
notes by  its  inflection  the  case,  gender,  and  number,  of  the 
substantive,  it  receives  the  following  inflections ;  which,  not 
marking  the  cases  distinctly,  we  shall  call  the  indefinite 
declension : 

Singular.  Plural. 

masc.        fern.         neut.  all  genders. 

N.  e  e  e  en 

G.  en  en  en  en 

D.  en  en  en  en 

A.  en  e  e  en 

But  if  the  case,  gender,  and  number,  of  the  substantive  are 
not  denoted  by  a  preceding  definitive ;  it  is  the  office  of  the 
adjective  to  do  so ;  and  accordingly, 

2.  If  unpreceded  by  any  definitive,  it  receives  the  com- 
plete declension  of  the  definitives;  which  we  shall  therefore 
call  the  definitive  declension  (see  §  29) ;  and 

a.  If  preceded  by  one  of  the  eight  words  with  the  de- 
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fective  declension  (page  57),  it  supplies  the  three  defec- 
tive cases,  by  taking  er  in  the  nom.  masc.,  C$  in  the  nom. 
and  ace.  neut.  gender;  and  in  the  other  cases,  which  are 
already  denoted  by  the  preceding  definitive,  it  follows  the 
indefinite  declension.  This  manner  of  inflecting  the  adjec- 
tive, partaking,  in  three  cases,  of  the  definitive  declension, 
and,  in  the  others,  of  the  indefinite,  we  shall  call  the  mixed 
declension. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  grammatical  root  of  the  adjec- 
tive to  which  the  above  inflections  are  to  be  annexed,  is  the 
word  found  in  the  dictionary.  (See  however  Obs.  4.  of  this 
section.) 

As  an  exemplification  of  the  above  rules,  we  will  take  the 
adjective  $ttt,  good,  which  as  a  concrete  is  declined  thus: 

Indefinite  Declension. 

Singular.  Plural, 

masc.            fem.  neut.  all  genders. 

N.  ber  gute       bte  gute  ba$  gute  bie  guten    the  good. 

G.  be$  guten     ber  guten  be*  guten  ber  guten    of  the  good. 

D.  bem  guten    ber  guten  bem  guten  ben  guten   to  the  good. 

A.  ben  guten     bie  gute  ba£  gute  bie  guten    the  good. 

Thus  the  adjectives  are  declined  when  preceded,  as  in  the  table,  by 
bet1,  bie,  bfls,  the  (§  SO),  or  by  any  of  the  definitives  with  the  complete 
declension,  viz.  biefer,  this;  jener,  that,  &c.  (see  §  29);— as,  nom.  ber 
(lener,  jeber,  welcfrer,&c.)  gute  Sftann,  the  (that,  every,  which,  &c.)goo</ 

man;  bte  (jene,  iebe,n?elci)e,&c.)  gUte  $raU,  the  (that,  every,  which,  &c.) 
good  woman;  bfl$  (jene$,  jebeS,  tt>el$e$,  &c.)  gute  $inb,  the(that,  every, 

which,  &c.)  good  child;— gen.  be$  (iene$,  jebe£,  roelcM,  &c.)  guten 

(3tanne^,  of  the  (of  that,  of  every,  of  which,  &c.)  good  man  ;  ber  (jener, 

&c.)  guten  $rau,  of  the  (of  that,  &c.)  good  woman;  be^  (&c.)  guten 
^inbe<f,  of  the  (&c.)  good  child ;— dat.  bem  (jenem,  &c.)  guten  ^)iflnne, 
to  the  (to  that,  &c.)  good  man:—P\ur.  bte  (jene,  alle,  &c.)  guten  Banner, 

;Jratten,  5ti»ber,  the  (those,  all,  &c.)  good  men,  women,  children,  &c. 

The  adjective  has  this  declension  also  if  ber,  bie,  ba£,  preceding  it,  is 
compounded,  or  contracted,  with  other  words;  as,  berjentge,  that;  ber= 
fel&e,  the  same  (§  64);  flOttl  (pen  bem),  of  the;  in'$  (in  ba^),  into  the 
(§  SO,  Obs.  3). 

Obs.  1.  According  to  most  grammarians,  the  adjectives  take  the  above 
Indefinite  declension  likewise  after  eiltiger,  some,  and  after  the  plurals 
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?,  teveral;  etlidie,  some  ;  and  fceibe,  both.     Also  after  Diel, 
and  tt?enig,  little,  if  these  are  inflected ;  but  if  they  are  uninflected  (§  66), 
the  adjective  has  the  following  definitive  declension ;  as,  mit  weniger 

guten  $offnung,  or  mtt  wenig  guter  $offnung,  with  little  good  hope. 

It  must  however  be  observed,  that  after  all  these  words,  except  beibe, 
the  nom.  and  ace.  plural  of  the  adjective  occur  very  often  with  e,  in- 
stead of  en  :  and  not  unfrequently  the  n  of  these  cases  is  omitted  also 
after  manege,  many,  and  alle,  all;  as,  etntge  alte  25ild)er,  a  few  old 

books;  mele  neue  $aufer,  many  new  houses;  alle  gute  ^enfcijen,  all 

good  men,  &c.  (see  Obs.  8.) 

Definitive  Declension. 

Singular.  Plural, 

masc.                        fem.  neut.                         all  genders. 

N.  guter                    gute  gute*  gute 

G.  gute*,  or  guten*      guter  gute*,  or  guten*  guter 

D.  gutem                   guter  gutem  guten 

A.  guten                   gute  gute*  gute. 

The  adjective  takes  this  declension  if  unpreceded  by  any  definitive  ; 
as,  nom.  guter  2Bein,  good  wine ;  gute  3)iilrf),  good  milk  ;  gute*  2>ter, 
good  beer  ; — gen.  gute*  or  gllten  28etne*  (or  2>tere$),  of  good  wine  (or 
beery,  guter  3)?il#,  of  good  milk;— dat.  glttem  2Deine  (2?tere),  to  good 
wine  (beer};  guter  $)iild),  to  good  milk,  &c. — Plur.  nom.  gute 
^rauen,  or  Jttnber,  good  men,  ivomen,  or  children  ; — gen. 
&c.,  of  good  men,  &c. 

Thus  also,  if  the  adjective  is  preceded  by  uninflected  numerals  (§§  56 
and  57),  or  by  the  indeclinable  words,  geitllg,  enough;  ein  tventg,  a  little; 

etwa$,some;  nidn*,  nothing;  tauter,  nothing  but;  as,  fed;?  imie  :£ucber, 

sir  new  books;  ein  $ater  Dier  fd)dner  Xccbter,  a  father  of  four  fine 
daughters;  uflerfet  ailSliinbifdK   5)iOben,  all  sorts  of  foreign  fashions  ; 

etwa^  frifc^es  2Bajier  mit  ein  wenig  rpt{)em  2Beine,  some  fresh  water 

with  a  little  red  wine;  laitter  feme*  papier,  nothing  but  fine  paper,  &c. 

Obs.  2.  Adjectives  ending  in  m,  as,  fafrm,  lame;  angene^m,  agree- 
able, should,  according  to  some  grammarians,  change  the  dative  inflec- 
tion em  into  en,  in  order  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  m ;  as,  mit  Iflfrmen 

(for  lafcmem)  $u£e,  with  a  lame  foot;  con  angenefjmen  ©erudK,  </«« 

agreeable  smell.     But  this  is  not  often  attended  to  by  authors. 

*  The  inflection  eS  is  more  according  to  analogy  than  en,  which  is  a  modern 
innovation  ;  yet  the  latter  is  used  more  commonly,  in  order,  as  it  is  said,  to 
avoid  the  disagreeable  recurrence  of  e$ — the  substantive  having  also  that  ter- 
mination in  the  genitive  of  these  genders.  If  two  or  more  adjectives  precede 
the  same  substantive,  en  is  undoubtedly  preferable;  as,  gwten  nften  TOeineg,  of 
good  old  wme— not  guteS  alte*. 
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Mixed  Declension. 

Singular.  Plural, 

masc.  fern.  neut.  all  genders. 

N.  mein  guter        meine  flute  mein  guteS  meine  guten 

G.  meinetf  guten     meiner  guten  meine£  guten  meiner  guten 

D.  meinem  guten    meiner  guten  meinem  guten  meinenguten 

A.  meinen  guten     meine  gute  mein  giueS  meine  guten. 

As  already  observed,  p.  9 7,  the  adjective  takes  these  inflections  after  any 
one  of  the  eight  words  with  the  defective  declension ;  as,  nom.  mein  (fein, 
unfer,  ein,  &c.)  guter  25ruber,  my  (his,  our,  a,  &c.)good  brother;  meine 
(feine,  unfere,  etne,  &c.)  gute  <&efnt?ef?er,  my  (his,  our,  a,  &c.)  good  sister; 
mein  (fein,  unfer,  ein)  flute$  £inb,  my  (&c.)  good  child ;— gen.  meineS 
(unfere£,  &c.)  guten  2?ruber$,  of  my  (our,  &c.)  good  brother ;  meiner 
(unferer,&c.)  guten  @$wef?er,o/?Hy(oMr,  &c. .)  good  sister ;  meine$(&e.) 
guten  £tnbe£,  of  my  (be.)  good  child;— dat.  meinem  guten  2)ruber,  to  my 
good  brother,  &c. — Plur.  nom.  meine  (feine,  unfere,  &c.)  guten  Drifter, 

t§CJWe)Tern,  ^tnber,  my  (his,  our,  &c.)  good  brothers,  sisters,  children,  &c. 

Obs.  3.  The  adjective  has  this  declension  also  after  the  personal  pro- 
nouns of  the  first  and  second  person  of  both  numbers ;  namely,  after 
icb,  /;  tt?ir,  we;  bu,  thou;  \fy\,you:  also  after  (Sie  and  @r,  if  signifying 
you  (see  §  59,  Ofo.  2);  as,  nom.  bu  guter  3)?ann,  thou  good  man;  bu 
gute  $rau,  thou  good  woman;  bu  gilte$  ^tinb,  thou  good  child; — (the 
genitive  is  unusual  in  this  construction ;) — dat.  btr  gilten  5)?(yine,  to  thee 
goodman;  btr  gilten  $YaU,  to  thee  good  woman;  bit  guten  ^inbe,  tothee 
good  child;— accus.  bid)  yUten  5)tann,  thee  good  man;  bi$  gute  ^rau, 
thee  good  woman  ;  bl'c()  gute5  £inb,  thee  good  child; — Plur.  t&r  guten 
banner,  ^vauen,  ^inber,j/ow  good  men,  women,  children,  &c. 

Obs.  4.  In  the  declension  of  some  adjectives  a  syncope  takes  place  :— 
l.)  t)Qd),high,  drops  the  c  throughout  the  whole  declension  (see  note  f 
page  14);  as,  ber  fcofje,  be£  ^C^en,  &c.  2.)  Adjectives  ending  in  en  may, 
when  inflected,  drop  the  e  of  that  syllable ;  as,  efcen,  even;  eigen,  own — 

berebne,  be^  ebnen;  ein  eigner,  eigne,&c.— instead  of  ber  e6ene,ein  eige- 
ner,  &c.  s.)  Those  ending  in  el  or  et  may  drop  the  e  of  those  termina- 
tions before  any  inflection  but  that  of  en ;  as,  ebel,  noble;  bunfef,  dark; 

bitter,  I'tter ;  mager,  meagre — ber  eble,  ein  ebler,  ein  timer,  magrer, 

&c.— instead  of  ber  ebele,  ein  bitterer,  &c.  But  in  those  cases  which 
require  the  inflection  en — namely,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  indefinite 
declension,  and  the  accusative  masculine,  and  dative  plural,  of  the  defi- 
nitive declension — the  e  of  the  inflection,  but  not  that  of  er  or  ej,  may 

be  dropped;  as,  ben  ebefn,  be$  bittern,  bie  bunfeln,  magern, &c.— instead 
of  ben  ebelen,  be$  bitteren,  &c.  4.)  Adjectives  ending  in  e  drop  this  letter 
through  the  whole  declension  ;  as,  miibe,  tired;  weife,  wise — ber  ttlUbe, 
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t»e$  muben,  &c.   ein  weifer,  eine»  roeifcn;  weife  Ceiite,  wise  people; 
ujeifer  Ceute,  &c. 

Ofo.  5.  All  participles  used  as  concretes  must  be  considered  as  adjec- 
tives, and  declined  in  the  same  manner.  For  instance,  the  participles 
rerefKt,  honoured;  ^er&rocfren,  broken;  laciKnb,  laughing,  are  inflected 

thus:  ber  ocrcbrte  2?ater,  the  honoured  father  ;  be5  pere^rten  2?ater?, 
bem  pere&rten  $ater,  &c.  ;  jerfcrccftene  (Slafcr,  broken  glasses  ;  jerbrc; 

dKner  ©lafer,  of  broken  glasses,  &c.  ;  ein  laefcenbeS  £inb,  a  laughing 

child;  eine$  lacfrenben  £inbe?,  &c. 


Ofa.  6.  Poets  often  omit  the  inflection  e?  of  the  nominative  and  ac- 
cusative of  the  neuter  gender;  as,  ein  Hinb  (for  Hinbe$)  ©efcfcitf,  a 
blind  fate;  (Slier  fycilig  (for  J)et[i$e$)  3£erf)t,  3/owr  sacred  right.  This 
poetical  licence  excepted,  the  inflection  of  the  adjective  must  not  be 
omitted  j  particularly  before  other  concrete  adjectives,  as  it  might  then 
be  mistaken  for  an  adverb  (see  Obs.  2,  §  50).  Thus  the  expression  Mefi'5 
POVtrefflid)  UberfC^te  OebidfJt,  signifies  this  excellently  translated  poem; 
but  biefeS  POWejflicfre,  UberfcgtC  (Sebtdn,  signifies  this  excellent,  trans- 
lated poem;  ein  ganj  neiie»  J^au^,  an  entirely  new  house;  —  ein  9ini3e£>, 

neiie5  ^flU^,  a  whole,  new  house. 

It  may  however  be  remarked  here,  that  adjectives  in  er,  derived  from 
proper  names  of  places,  never  admit  of  any  inflection;  as,  ein  <}?ariftr 
^Urger,  a  Parisian  citizen  ;  eine^  }Jarifer  ^Urger^,  of  a  Parisian  citizen. 
Several  grammarians,  indeed,  consider  such  derivatives  altogether  as 
substantives. 

Most  derivatives  of  numbers,  and  some  other  words  denoting  quan- 
tity, are  likewise  undeclined  :  see  §  57,  especially  Obs.  3  of  that  section 
respecting  $anj,  fcalb,  lauter,  and  cell,  and  §  66,  Obs.  4  and  5. 

Obs.  7.  In  German,  the  definitive  is  sometimes  separated  from  its 
noun  by  an  intervening  noun  to  which  it  does  not  refer  :  sometimes, 
again,  the  definitive  refers  to  the  next,  and  not  to  the  subsequent, 
noun.  In  all  such  cases  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  adjective 
is  influenced  by  that  definitive  only  which  refers  to  the  same  substan- 
tive as  itself;  as,  mit  einer  con  rca&rer  3)ienfclKnliefre  burc^brun^ 

genen  @cele,  with  a  soul  animated  by  true  'philanthropy  (literally,  with 
a  by  true  philanthropy  animated  soul}.  Here  the  definitive  ein  refers  to 
(Seele,  and  not  to  3)?enf$enliebe,  which  is  without  a  definitive;  and 
consequently,  blirefrbrungen,  being  preceded  (though  not  immediately) 
by  a  definitive  referring  to  its  own  substantive,  has  the  indefinite  inflec- 
tion, and  wa&V,  having  no  definitive,  has  the  definite  declension.  Thus 

also,  burcfc  biefe  gutcn  2?eifpiele  befe&m  ^inber,  children  instructed  by 
these  good  examples  ;  —  and  btejY,  burcfr  gute  2>eifpiele,  frelebvten  £inber, 
these  children  instructed  by  good  examples.  Hence  if  a  genitive  precedes 
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the  noun  by  which  it  is  governed,  the  adjective  of  the  latter  has  th& 
definitive  declension,  being  unpreceded  by  a  definitive  belonging  to  its 
substantive;  as,  meine$  WCfren  ^ac&fcar*  eingtger  &0fyn,my  rich  neigh- 
bour's only  son  ;  fceffen  fcbone£  $au3  unt>  grower  @anen,  Ms  (or  whose] 

fine  house  and  large  garden;  ttltt  bcfjcn  fc^b'ner  Socfrter,  with  his  (or 
whose}  beautiful  daughter  ;  ttlit  berett  reifj()em  ©OfWC,  tt/#A  ^er  (or  their, 
whose]  rich  son:  though  one  must  say,  mit  feiner  fcfconen  XcdjtCf,  with 
his  beautiful  daughter;  mit  t&tem  reicfren  (Sc&tie,  with  her  rich  son—  the 
possessives  being,  at  the  same  time,  definitives  of  the  subsequent  noun 
(see  §  63,  and  §  66,  06s.  S). 

Two  or  more  adjectives  preceding  the  same  substantive 
are  declined  alike,  —  each  receiving  the  inflection  which 
belongs  to  adjectives  according  to  the  preceding  rules;  as, 
Bitter,  alter,  rortrefflicber  Dtfann,  good,  old,  excellent  man; 
biefer  $ute,  atte,  tjortrefflicbe  2)?ann,  this  good,  old,  excellent 
man  ,•  em  $roge3,  afor  nidbt  6equeme^  .gau^,  a  large,  but  not 
convenient  house';  nteinei4  $iiten,  alten  Gutter,  to  my  good? 
old  mother  ,-  tneine  liefcen,  jitn^en  ^rettnbe9  my  dear,  young 
friends. 

However,  in  those  instances  where  the  rule  requires  the 
definitive  declension,  usage  is  not  uniform  with  respect  to 
the  second  and  following  adjectives,  which,  in  the  genitive 
and  dative  of  both  numbers,  occur  often  with  en,  instead  of 
em  and  er;  as,  mit  Bittern,  aften,  tollmen  20eine,  imb  frifcfjer, 
falten  -Di  ildb,  with  good,  old,  red  wine,  and  fresh,  cold  milk  • 
filter,  alten  5L\'tw  We^en,  for  the  sake  of  good,  old  wines. 
But  this  deviation  —  which  had  its  origin,  perhaps,  merely 
in  the  rapidity  of  colloquial  language,  to  which  the  repe- 
tition of  er  and  em  is  an  impediment  —  is  but  partial;  and, 
very  frequently,  the  general  rule  of  declining  all  adjectives 
alike  is  observed  even  in  these  cases  ;  as,  mit  $ittem,  altem, 
rotl;em  2£ewc,  ttnfc  frifdxr,  falter  3)?tlc{>  ;  sutcr  alter 


Obs.  8.  Adelung  and  «ome  other  grammarians  give  it  as  a  rule,  that 
the  second  and  following  adjectives  should  take  the  mixed  declension, 
if  the  first  has  the  definitive  ;  allowing,  however,  that  very  frequently 
they  occur  with  the  definitive  declension,  especially  in  the  nominative 
aud  accusative  of  the  plural. 
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Many  of  the  most  recent  publications  endeavour  to  introduce  a  new 
doctrine  with  regard  to  the  adjective  preceded  by  another  limiting 
word,  whether  adjective  or  definitive.  If  it  is,  they  say,  subordinate  to 
the  definitive,  or  adjective,  preceding  it,  it  takes  the  indefinite,  and  if 
co-ordinate  with  it,  the  definitive  declension.  Thus,  for  instance,  piclC 
£Uteft  CeutC,  many  good  people  ;  mit  nClier  fOtljen  'DintC,  -with  new  red 
ink,  infer,  as  they  assert,  many  of  the  good  people,  red  ink  which  is  new  : 
so  that  the  first  limiting  words  refer  to  substantives  already  limited  by 
the  adjectives  preceding  them;  or,  in  other  words,  'good  people,'  and 
'  red  ink,'  form  the  species  to  which  *  many  '  and  '  new '  refer.  But  if 
we  wish  to  imply  many  and  (at  the  same  time)  good  people,  ink  which  it 
both  new  and  red — so  that  the  first  limiting  words  are  to  refer  to  the 
unqualified  substantive — we  must,  according  to  their  rule,  say,  cielf, 
gute  Oeilte;  mit  ncucr,  rct()er  2)intC.  This  distinction  is  as  little  war- 
ranted by  usage  as  supported  by  analogy  :  for  it  would  apply  to  most, 
if  not  all  definitives ;  even  to  those  after  which,  according  to  these 
grammarians  themselves,  the  adjective  has  invariably  the  indefinite  de- 
clension. Thus  then  we  ought  to  say,  biefer,  rotfjer  2Bein,  if  signifying 
this  wine,  which  is  red — in  opposition  to  another  wine  which  is  white ; 

nur  wegcn  cincr,  ofrgletcb"  ungerecfrter  Sfctit,  only  for  one  act,  though  an 

unjust  one — these  adjectives  being  co-ordinate  with  their  definitives ; 
and  yet  the  inflection  Cf  would  undoubtedly  be  a  solecism. 

§  52.  ADJECTIVES  USED  AS  SUBSTANTIVES. 

If  a  concrete  adjective  can  be  referred  neither  to  a  pre- 
ceding nor  to  a  following  noun,  it  has  the  character  of  a  sub- 
stantive ;  as,  "  The  poor  and  the  rich,  the  high  and  the  low, 
all  must  die ;"  "  A  treatise  on  the  sublime  and  beautiful" 
In  German  all  three  genders  of  the  concrete  adjective  are 
frequently  used  as  such  substantives,  but  with  a  different 
import;  viz. — 

The  masculine  and  feminine  denote  persons, — the  mascu- 
line, either  a  male,  or  one  of  the  species  without  reference 
to  sex  (see  §  33,  rule  5),  the  feminine*  only  a  female ;  as, 
dn  2)linbev,  a  blind  man  /  ein  3lbdi.gif,  a  noble  ;  eill  Bilker, 
a  savage ,- — cine  3?lhlb?9  a  blind  woman  ,-  eine  ^Ibdi^C,  a  noble 
lady ;  eine  2lMlbe,  a  female  savage  ,•  eine  @c()bne,  a  fair  one. 

The  neuter  gender  indicates  anything  whatever,  or  several 
things  or  parts  collectively,  or  merely  a  thing  or  part,  pos- 
sessing the  quality  in  view ;  as,  ba$  ©dbbtlC,  the  beautiful 
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(all  that  is  beautiful]  ;  ba$  SrfyaBene?  the  sublime;  ba$ 
licbe  an  ltn£,  the  mortal  part  (or  parts)  in  us,  that  which  is 
mortal  in  us;  ©Ute3  WttSBofcm  flCttjrtlen,  to  repay  good  with 
evil;  ettt>a$  Duties,  something  new  ;  Ctn  ©anjeS,  a  whole; 
ba$  Dfceve,  /^£  tt^per  ^?<zr£  ;  ba$  3wtKtC,  i^e  interior,  &c. 

Ofo.  1.  This  neuter  noun  is  generally  considered  as  denoting  quality  in 
abstract  ;  but  from  the  preceding  it  will  be  seen,  that  this  is  not  strictly 
correct;  for  some  generic  substantive,  as  'thing,'  *  matter,'  'object,' 
seems  to  be  understood.  It  is  true,  the  substantive  understood,  being 
used  often  in  so  vague  and  general  a  sense  as  not  to  exclude  any  object 
of  thought,  becomes  unnoticed,  and  leaves  the  attention  chiefly  fixed 
on  the  quality;  and  thus  the  adjective  becomes  apparently  an  abstract 
noun.  In  fact,  however,  it  denotes  a  species  of  things  characterised  by 
that  quality,  just  as  its  corresponding  masculine  denotes  a  species  of 
persons  of  that  character  ;  the  former  standing  to  the  latter  in  the  same 
relation  as  the  pronoun  *  whatever'  to  the  pronoun  *  whoever.'  Thus 
in  the  expression,  $affe  ba*  2ftfe,  aber  frebauere  ben  29bfen,  Hate  evil 

(the  bad  thing),  but  pity  the  evil  doer  (the  bad  man),  the  masculine  im- 
ports every,  or  any,  bad  man,  the  neuter  every,  or  any,  bad  thing. 

These  neuter  nouns  are,  therefore,  distinct  from  substantives  derived 
from  adjectives  by  a  servile  syllable  (e,  freit,  feit,  &c.),  which  are  real 
abstracts  denoting  the  quality  as  divested  from  all  substance;  as,  ba$ 
2Bichttge,  the  important  party  or  whatever  is  important  —  bte  -ZBidjtigfeit, 
the  importance  ;  bu5  Xtcfc,  the  deep  part,  or  whatever  is  deep  —  bie  Xiefe, 
the  depth  ;  ba^  SBeiffC,  the  white,  or  whatever  is  white  —  bie  ®ei^C,  the 
whiteness  ;  bil5  ©dbbtlC,  the  beautiful  —  bie  @{$0B$tit,  or  (poetically)  bie 

<&cfobne,  the  beauty;  ba»  @r^abene,  the  sublime—  bte  @r|wben&eit,  the 

sublimity. 

Several  of  these  nouns  are  in  English  declined  like  sub- 
stantives ;  as,  '  the  elder/  '  the  black,'  *  the  savage,'  <  the 
evil,'  &c.  —  plur.  'the  elders,'  'the  blacks,'  &c.  In  German, 
all  concrete  adjectives  used  as  substantives  retain  the  adjec- 
tive declension  ;  as,  bev  Scl)tvav^e,  the  negro,  the  black,  fcc5 

©cbwa^eti,  bem  ©dbwav^en,  ben  ©clwa^en;  fem. 
the  negress,  bet  @c(w>ar£en,  bcv  ©dwat^en,  bie 
neut.  ba£  @c(nvar,$e,  the  black  (thing),  be£  ©dbwat^cn,  bem 
©cjttvav^en,  ba^  ©dbwar^e  ;  plur.  bte  Scfrvar^en,  the  negroes, 
or  negresses,  bet  ©djjwa^en,  ben  ©cbuw^en,  bie  (gcbwarjcn. 
—  See  also  the  examples  at  the  beginning  of  this  section. 
Obs.  2.  The  neuter  is  not  used  in  the  plural,  the  plurality  being  de- 
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noted  collectively  by  the  singular  —  see  the  examples  in  the  preceding 
page.  The  feminine,  according  to  usage,  takes  en  throughout  the  plural, 
even  in  those  instances  where  the  usual  adjective  would  take  the  defini- 
tive declension  ;  as,  JWCi  (Scfrbnett  (for  @cj>bne),  two  fair  ones.  We  may 
also  observe,  that  the  oblique  cases  in  er  are  unusual  with  these  nouns, 
and  are  best  avoided.  Thus  it  would  sound  rather  strange  to  say,  t)icr 
iScfrwarjer  twg?n,  on  account  of  four  negroes  ;  rnit  fcines  2}ruber$  ®elif  b= 

tcr,  with  his  brother's  beloved. 

The  nonns  of  this  description  may  easily  be  known  from 
their  import  to  be  adjectives  used  substantively  ;  and  they 
are,  generally,  rendered  in  English  also  by  adjectives  *.  The 
following,  however,  though  the  corresponding  words  in 
English  are  never  used  as  adjectives,  belong  to  the  same 
class,  and  must  therefore  be  declined  like  adjectives  : 


<MU  WtttyewanbeWV,  an  emigrant.  compounds  UnglaufrigCf,  an 

—  2)eamter,aH  officer,  a  placeman.  infidel,  &c.) 

—  25ebiCtUer,  a  man-servant.  ein  ^eilivjer,  a  saint. 

—  2?Cfannter,  an  acquaintance.  —  ^fteineibtQCr,  a  perjurer. 

—  iSeocnmaf^tigter,  a  plenipo.  —  "iDiitfcfrUlbiger,  an  accomplice. 

tentiary.  —  Dbetf?Cr,  a  colonel. 

—  2>eputtrter,  a  deputy.  —  Otdfenber,  a  traveller. 

r,  a  wretch.  —  ©ternfunbiger,  an  astronomer 
a  stranger.  (and  the  other  compounds 

—  (Sefangener,  a  prisoner.  with 


,  a  clergyman.  —  $erbannter,    ) 

er,  a  scholar,  a  learned  —  25crwtefencr,  3      exiled}. 

man.  —  2?eiWanbtCr,  a  relation. 

,  a  lover.  —  SJcrfcfrWOmer,  a  conspirator. 

r,  an  ambassador.  —  2Deifer  or  2Be(tWCtfev,  a  sage, 
,  a  believer  (and  its  philosopher. 


as,  en    entJantet,  ene     >ew>anen3  cncm 

fcer  2?CVttJanbte,  the  relation  ;  plur.  btc  3?Ctn?anbten,  the  rela- 
tions ;  s2?Ctn?anbtC  relations.  Thus  also  the  feminine  gender  : 


*  The  learner  will,  therefore,  not  confound  such  substantives  as  ber 
the  boy ;  btc  fttembe, foreign  countries  or  parts;  bte  @d)iine,  the  beauty;  tie  20eif>e, 
the  whiteness,  &c.  with  their  kindred  adjectives  used  substantively,  bet  3unge, 
the  young  one;  Me  Stem&e,  the  female  stranger ;  Me  @d)6nc,  the  fair  one,  &c. — 
the  former  have  the  declension  of  substantives,  the  latter  that  of  adjectives. 

t  ©Ifiu&tger,  creditor,  is  declined  like  a  substantive,  gen.  ©tnubigerS,  plur. 
r,  &c. 
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bie  2?CW>anbte  (not  2>ettt>anbtirm),  the  female  relation ;  geni- 
tive, ber  2?cnvanbter?,  &c. 

Obs.  3.  On  the  other  hand,  in  English,  most  adjectives  relating  to 
nations,  religions,  and  sects,  are  used  substantively  to  denote  persons  of 
that  nation,  religion,  &c.  In  German,  the  adjective  is  a  distinct  word 
rom  the  substantive,  and  is,  generally,  derived  from  the  latter  by  the 
annex  ifclj;  as,  em  ^ertUyicfe,  a  Portuguese;  ein  ^(mcrtfaner,  anAme- 
rican— ^ortU^iefifdje  lint)  ^(merifantfcfce  ©Cfti  ffe,  Portuguese  and  Ameri- 
can ships;  ein  QJrotetrant,  a  protestant — bie  preteffantifdtje  3velt$ton,  the 

Protestant  religion.  X'CUtfc^,  German,  is  the  only  adjective  of  this  nature 
which  is  used  substantively  to  denote  persons ;  as,  eill  2)eutfcf7er, a  Ger- 
man; eine  2>eutffl?e, a  German  woman  ;  btC  2)eutfcfccn,  the  Germans,  &c. 

However,  the  neuter  gender  of  adjectives  derived  from  proper  names 
of  nations,  is  used  substantively ;  but  only  with  reference  either  to  the 
territory,  or  to  the  language — which  must  be  decided  by  the  context. 
With  states,  or  provinces,  having  no  language  of  their  own,  it  can  refer 
to  the  territory  only  :  as,  im  $rcil(?ifc&cn  Unb  25aievifdi?en,  in  the  Prus- 
sian and  Bavarian  territories.  Otherwise  it  is  more  generally  used  with 
reference  to  the  language;  as,  im  ^rangojlfd&en,  in  French;  CUl$  bem 
(?nv}ttffl)en  in»  SeutfdK  \\^\^\, translated  from  the  English  into  German. 

The  abstract  form  (§  50)  of  these  adjectives  is  also  used  substantively ; 
but  only  with  reference  to  language;  as,  3$  Icrne  (Sriecfrifcft,  I  learn 
Greek;  2>a$  tft  glltC$  §eutfi$,  that  is  good  German. 

Obs.  4.  The  abstract  form  or  the  root  (§  50)  of  adjectives  signifying 
colours,  stands  often  as  a  substantive  denoting  the  name  of  the  colour, 
or,  also  the  colouring  matter  itself;  as,  ba»  jSlau  be5  gMtttincf $, tftf  blue 
of  the  sky  ;  ba$  9(6enbret(),  the  red  of  evening  ;  ba$  JfjellbimfCl,  the  dare- 
obscure  ;  bfl$  25crltnet  *Slail,  Prussian  blue.  All  such  nouns,  as  well  as 
the  few  other  neuters  which  are  in  form  like  the  abstract  adjective ;  as, 
ba$  @lenb,^<?  misery ;  ba$  Ucfccl,  the  evil;  ba^  SRed)t,the  right, &c.  are 
real  substantives,  and  declined  as  such  ;  as,  bie  CieHtcfefeit  be3  9(benb? 
tOtH  linb  be$  ^tmmel6(aue^,  the  loveliness  of  the  evening  red  and  celes- 
tial blue;  bie  2Bur$ef  bt^  Uc&elg,  the  root  of  the  evil. 

In  a  few  instances,  the  abstract  adjective  is  used  substantively  in  re- 
ference to  persons,  and  denotes  people  collectively  of  a  certain  descrip- 
tion; as,  tylan  fa&  ba  Tilt  unb  3ung,  ©rof  unb  £letn,  petfammeft,  &c. 

old  and  young,  great  and  small,  were  there  seen  assembled.  In  this  collec- 
tive sense,  as  well  as  when  denoting  the  name  of  a  language  (see  Obs.  3), 
this  noun  is  indeclinable. 

DEGREES  OF  COMPARISON. 

§  53.  The  German  adjectives,  whether  of  one  or  more 
syllables,  form  the  comparative  and  superlative  by  annexes; 
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namely,  the  comparative  by  adding  ef,  and  the  superlative 
by  adding  ejl,  to  the  uninflected  positive  or  grammatical 
root.  However,  the  e  of  both  annexes  must  be  dropped, 
if  the  positive  ends  in  e;  and  that  of  ejl  is  generally  omitted 
also  in  many  other  adjectives  (see  Obs.  2).  —  Examples: 

Positive.  Comparative.  Superlative. 

tcicbt,  light.  leicfrter,  lighter.  Icicbtcfi,  lightest. 

Wife,  wise.  tt>eifer,  wiser.  Wifefr,  wisest. 

grOUfam,  cruel.  graitfamer,  more  cruel.  #raufamj?,  most  cruel. 

Thus  also  with  compounded  adjectives:  as,  ebcltniit{)U}, 
noble-minded;   Ftn^ffdjttg,  short-sighted  —  comparative, 
(not  eitomiit&ig),  fw$tdbttfler—  superlative, 


Obs.  1.  Adjectives  terminating  in  Cl,  Of,  or  en,  often  drop  the  e  of 
these  terminations  in  the  comparative;  as,  ebel,  noble;  firmer,  safe; 
Offen,  open;—  comparative,  eMer,  fichrer,  CffllCV.  This  omission  is  still 
more  frequent,  when  the  comparative  is  declined  (§  54);  as,  ber  Cblere 
(§eif?,  the  nobler  mind;  Ctn  flC^rerer  2Becj,  a  safer  way,  &c. 

Obs.  2.  The  ear  alone  must  decide  whether  j?,  or  eir,  is  to  be  added  in 
the  superlative.  Adjectives  ending  in  a  single  liquid  (§  8),  or  in  b,  Q,  or  d?, 
generally  add  only  |t  ;  as,  fiif)l,eoo/;  ja&m,  tame;  fcfcbn,  beautiful;  tapfer, 
brave;  lieb,  dear;  ftreng  (or  f?renge—  see  Obs.  3),  severe  ;  rubift,  quiet  ; 

berrl  id?,  excellent;—  superlative,  fu^lf?,  ja&mir,  fdjonft,  tapferfr,  jlrcn^jT, 
&c.  On  the  other  hand,  those  ending  in  a  lingual  (§  7)  mostly  add 
f|t;  as,  wertij,  worth,  worthy;  runb,  round;  fiij?,  sweet;  tafcb,  ra«A  ; 
—superlative,  wett&e|r,  runbejT,  fU^ef!,  rafcfteff.  However,  participles 
ending  in  C!lt»,  or  Ct,  take  |T;  as,  HU^Cnb,  flourishing;  eingebilbct,  cow- 
c«/erf  ;—  superl.  blubenbjl,  CingcbtlbetjI.  With  adjectives  of  other  final 
letters,  it  is  optional  to  add  |r  or  ef?  ;  as,  bicf,  thick  ;  toff,  mad;  rcif, 
ripe;  ftti,free,  &c.  -superl.  btcfe|f  or  bicftf,  toriCj?  or  tOt(|f,  reifej!  or 

re  if  |r,  freieff  or  freijt*,  &c. 

Some  of  those  ending  in  f  form  their  superlative  often  by  adding  t, 
instead  of  Cjt;  as,  grofj,  great;  fU|?,  sweet  ;—  superl.  j$rb(jt,  flijjt  (or 
^tbfef?,  fU^CfT).  Those  in  if$,  according  to  some  grammarians,  also  add 
t,  instead  of  ef!;  as,  bar&arif$,  barbarous;  fcmifd?,  comic  /—superl. 
t,  fotmfcfct.  But  with  adjectives  of  this  termination,  it  is  per- 


*  According  to  Adelung,  adjectives  ending  in  a  diphthong  should  always 
take  efl ;  but  this  is  uot  generally  observed. 
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haps  best  to  avoid  the  superlative  altogether,  on  account  of  its  harsh- 
ness ,-  or  to  form  it  by  the  adverb  am  meitfen  (§  55,  Obs.  3) ;  as,  am 
niciffen  barbarif$,  most  barbarous. 

Monosyllabic  adjectives  inflect  the  vowels  a,  0,  It,  when 
compared,  but  not  the  diphthong  ait;  as,  ftatf,  strong;  votfj, 
red  ;  fltty  short ;  vailf),  rough — comparative,  jMvfet,  VCtl)CV, 

fitter,  rattier— superlative,  jldrfeff,  rbtlxjl,  fttrjef?,  vatu)ejl. 

Except  the  following  monosyllables,  which  have  their 
vowels  unchanged  when  compared  : 

,  harsh,  rough.  f napp,  close,  strait. 

,/0z>.  lafrm,  lame. 

),  goodt  worthy.  lil£,  weary. 

bunt,  variegated.  10$,  loose, 

bump  f,dull  (of sound), damp,    matt,  weak. 


fafyl  and  faib,  fallow. 
fdlfd),falte. 

fnb,  joyful. 


CJlatt,  smooth. 

(iarfcty,  ^ar^A. 

{,  hollow. 


mcrfdl,  decayed. 
It  J  Cft,  na&ed. 

plan,  flat. 

plump,  clumsy. 
rar,  rare. 

rafdi, 

tot),  r 


,  */ow. 


fa  n  ft, 


fatt,  satiated. 

,  insipid. 

,  slack,  loose. 

,  slender. 
fc&roff,  rugged,  steep. 

ffarr,  «ftj. 

ffalj,  proud. 

|l  fa  If,  strained,  tight. 

frumm, 
flump  f, 
toir,  wffrf. 
veil,  full. 

tra&r,  true. 
WUtlb,  wounded,  sore, 
tame. 


,  healthy;   gatt,  fende 


fa()l,  bald. 

fa  r^,  sparing,  stingy. 

and  perhaps  a  few  others. 

Obs.  3.  25angC,  afraid; 
occur  both  with,  and  without,  the  vowel  inflection  in  their  degrees  of 
comparison.  —  Cangf,  long,  is  compared  like  a  monosyllable  —  (a'tlgff, 
lanfljl;  as  the  final  e  of  the  German  adjective  does  not  belong  to  the 
root,  and  is,  according  to  grammarians,  merely  added  for  euphony's 
sake.  It  is,  therefore,  mostly  omitted  in  the  superlative,  if  preceded  by 
g  or  b;  as,  geringe,  small;  en^e,  narrow  ;  fcevfce,  rough,  sour  —  superla- 

tive, geringtr,  cngfl,  fcerbf?. 

§  54-.  The  comparative  and  superlative,  when  used  in 
concrete  (§  50),  are  declined  exactly  like  the  positive; 
taking,  in  addition  to  the  annexes  et  and  cf?,  the  inflections 
of  one  of  the  three  declensions  of  adjectives,  according  to 
the  rules  given  {51.  For  instance,  vcicb,  rich  ;  jtoF,  strong; 
<5fO(5,  great  ;  alt,  old  ;  \\\V\Qi  young,  would,  as  concrete  com- 
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paratives,  or  superlatives,  make  bcv  VCidJCVC  5)iann,  the  richer 
man  ;  bcs  veid;cvn  (or  vetdjcvcn — see  §  51,  Obs.  4.)  SDtamiel, 

of  the  richer  man ;  bie  VCidbficn  £eutC,  the  richest  people; 
fiavfcres  23iCV,  stronger  beer ;  fta'vf cm  $tCVCv,  of  stronger 

leer ;  $vbgeve  .gaitfer,  larger  houses;  $vbgevev  Jjiiufct,  of 

larger  houses;    metn    tiltcfkv   2>VUCev,    my   eldest   brother; 

meinc3  altcjten  $vubev»,  of  my  eldest  brother;  bejTen  jimflflcS 

£inb,  whose  youngest  child  ;  mtt  bcflCH  jimgflem  .ftinbe,  with 
whose  youngest  child,  &c.— just  as  we  decline  bet  vdd)C 
2)iann,  bd  veidben  Cannes,  flavfd  2?icr,  &c. 

If  the  comparative  is  attributed  to  a  substantive  by  means 
of  a  verb,  it  remains  undeclined,  like  the  abstract  positive 
(J  50);  as,  Siefcr  2)?cmn  ijl  rctdbcr,  tmb  fctnc  ©dbiveflcr  iirmcr, 
al5  tcl),  ///«  ^aw  £5  richer,  and  his  sister  poorer,  than  L  But 
if  the  superlative  is  employed  in  this  manner,  it  either  takes 
en,  and  is  preceded  by  the  word  am ;  or  it  is  preceded  by 
bcv,  Die,  ba»,  and  put  in  the  nominative  of  the  indefinite 
declension, — that  is,  it  is  made  a  concrete  adjective  referring 
to,  and  agreeing  with,  its  subject ;  as,  ^cr  ^tlfvicbcnc  iOiCnfd; 
if!  am  vcidbjtcn — or  bcr  reicbfle  (supply  2)?enfcb),  the  contented 
man  is  the  richest  (man] ;  ^CIIC  2>clfCT  fhlb  bic  $liicf lidbftcn 
(Golfer) — or  am  $liuf  Udbftcn— itcldje  ben  ©efc$cn  .qc^ordjcir, 
those  nations  are  the  happiest  (or  happiest}  which  obey  the 
laws. 

It  must  however  be  observed,  that  the  two  forms,  with 
am,  or  bcv,  bie,  ba£,  are  optional,  only  when  a  comparison 
between  the  quality  of  different  subjects  is  implied,  as  in  the 
preceding  examples,  where  '  of  all  men/  *  of  all  nations,'  is 
supplied  by  the  mind.  But  if  the  comparison  is  between 
the  degrees  of  a  quality  belonging  to  the  same  subject,  but 
under  different  circumstances,  or  at  different  periods,  and 
where  in  English  the  superlative  is  always  without  an  article, 
the  form  with  am  alone  can  be  used  ;  as,  Jcncv  Otcbncr  ijt 
immcv  am  grbfjten  (not  bcv  .^vbgte),  n?cnn  cv  (Idb  an  bic  £eibcn= 

fltaftcn  Wenbet,  that  orator  is  always  greatest  when  he  ad- 
dresses the  passions ;  $luf  bcm  Canbe  Bin  tdb  am  gUufUcfcJIcn 
(not  bcv  C(Uuflidjjic)y  I  am  happiest  in  the  country. 
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Obs.  The  superlative  with  ant  is,  properly  speaking,  the  dative  of  the 
indefinite  declension  ;  as  am  (i.  e.  an  bt'ttl)  fd?bttf?ert,  to  (at  or  m)  the 
finest;  some  substantive,  perhaps,  having  been  originally  understood.  It 
will  therefore  be  remarked,  that  the  superlative  never  occurs  uninflected 
as  an  adjective.  The  only  exception  is  the  compound  allerliebf?,  most 
charming,  and  that  only  in  the  sense  of  a  superlative  of  eminence  (see 
3.  of  Obs.  3.  §  55);  as,  2)a*  if?  allerliebf?,  that  is  most  charming,  excellent. 
Indeed,  even  as  an  adverb  the  superlative  is  never  used  uninflected,  ex- 
cept as  a  superlative  of  eminence  (see  the  Adverb). 

§  55.  The  following  form  their  degrees  of  comparison 
irregularly : 

$Ut,  good;  Defter,  better ;        bcft,  best. 

bod;,  high;  (jbfcer,  higher;      l;bd)ft,  highest. 

na&j  near;  na[H%  nearer;     niid'f?,  nearest. 

tnd,  much,  many;   md)V,  more;          nidft  or  mebtftj  most. 

Obs.  1.  3)?ef)reve  signifies  several, — thus  differing  from  mefor,  more. 
which  is  the  comparative  of  rid.  For  the  declension  of  uicl  and  tt\?fy-. 
tere,  see  the  Quantitative  Pronouns  (§  66),  to  which  these  words  properly 
belong. 

The  following  degrees  of  comparison  have  no  positive, 
nearly  all  of  them  being  derived  from  adverbs;  and  some 
of  them  are,  moreover,  irregularly  formed : 

Comparative.  Superlative. 

ber  au£ ere,  the  outer,  exterior,      ber  aufjerjle. 

—  inner  e,  the  inner ;  interior,       —  imierfle. 

—  tywtere,  the  hinder,  —  Ijinterjte. 

—  X>orbere,  the  fore,  anterior,       —  t>orbetf?e. 

—  ntittlere,  the  middle  (one\       —  ntitteltte. 

—  Obeve,  the  upper,  superior,  —  ofcerfie. 

—  Untere,  the  lower,  inferior,  —  unterjlc. 

—  bfteve  *,  the  more  frequent,  —  bfterfhorcfte|le. 

—  erftere,  the  former,  —  evjle,  first. 

-  le^tere,  the  latter,  —  le^te,  last. 

—  tttinberc,  the  lesser,  —  tttinbeffc,  the  least. 

Obs.  2.  For  the  positive  of  minbct,  weilig  is  used,  its  own  positive  min 
having  become  obsolete. 

*  The  positive  oft  is  used  only  as  an  adverb. 
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The  positives  of  crjtOfO  and  lector? — namely  ohr  and  fat — having  pro- 
bably become  obsolete  before  the  want  of  their  comparatives  was,  felt, 
the  latter  were  formed,  contrary  to  analogy,  from  the  more  familiar  su- 
perlatives erite  and  (e^te. 

The  contrary  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  most  of  the  other 
defectives  of  the  above  list ;  the  comparatives  were  first  formed, — and, 
indeed,  from  adverbs  and  prepositions, — and  from  those  again  the  super- 
latives ;  but,  probably,  at  a  later  period  *. 

Obs.  3.  Instead  of  the  annexes  er  and  off,  the  adverbs  mofcr,  more,  and 
am  mei)f  Oil,  most,  are  sometimes  used,  as  in  English,  to  form  the  degrees 
of  comparison  ; — namely, 

1.  With  the  adjectives  mentioned  in  §  50,  Obs.  3,  as  being  used  in 
abstract  only  ;  as,  yram,  averse  ;  fcinb,  hostile;   tcib,  sorry  ; — compara- 
tive, me(jr  yvani,  mc&r  foinb,  me&r  tetb, — superlative,  am  meijlon 
gram,  &c. 

2.  If  the  degree  of  one  quality  is  compared  with  that  of  another;  as, 
Xas  it?ar  mefjr  gltiif  litf)  al5  Wife,  that  was  more  fortunate  than  wise. 

S.  With  many  participles,  particularly  such  as  imply  something  trans- 
itory or  temporary,  denoting  either  an  action,  or  state,  with  reference  to 
a  particular  point  of  time ;  and  which  thus,  even  as  concretes,  retain  to  a 
certain  degree  the  nature  of  their  primitive,  the  verb;  as,  (SiOtrar  con  alien 
am  meiflen  beleibigt,  she  was  most  offended  of  all;  bcv  noei)  me&r  jitternbe 

(or  erf C& rCCf  eite)  Jtliabe,  the  yet  more  trembling  (or  frightened]  boy.  The 
participles  *  offended'  and  '  trembling,'  in  these  examples,  refer  to  a  par- 
ticular time  known  from  the  context.  This  partaking  of  the  verb  is 
especially  felt,  if  they  govern  a  case ;  or  when,  with  participles  past,  the 

*  These  comparatives  having  apparently  the  import  of  positives,  led  A  de- 
lung  to  consider  them  as  such  also  in  form,  and  to  take  the  ending  et  in  these 
words  as  a  mere  syllable  of  derivation — and  belonging  therefore  to  the  gram- 
matical root  or  positive— and  not  as  a  comparative  annex.  But  as  the  com- 
parative is,  from  its  relative  nature,  less  definite,  in  the  degree  of  intenseness 
which  it  expresses,  than  the  positive,  and  is  often  applicable  to  substantives  to 
which  the  latter  could  not  be  ascribed  (as  a  man  may  be  younger  than  an- 
other without  being  young),  so  it  is  sometimes  employed  to  express  a  lower 
degree  of  the  quality,  and  consequently  implying  a  greater  extent  with  regard 
to  the  substantive  which  it  qualifies,  than  that  which  the  positive  would  con- 
vey. Thus  the  expression  "  the  lower  classes  "  includes  many  men  who  could 
not,  in  an  absolute  sense,  be  called  low.  "  The  earlier  part  of  his  life  "  de- 
notes a  lesser  degree  of  earliness,  and  therefore  incloses  a  larger  portion  of 
time,  than  "  early."  The  above  adjectives  aitgere,  innere,  &c.  are  comparatives 
of  the  same  description,  since  they  denote  less  marked  limits  than  their  primi- 
tives rtujjeti,  innen,  £c.  In  the  same  manner  often'  signifies  a  less  decided  fre- 
quency than  the  positive  oft,  often.  And  erftm1,  leljjtcre,  and  mefyrere,  being  con- 
sidered as  such  indefinite  comparatives, — if  so  we  may  call  them, — there  can  be 
no  inconsistency  in  the  former  two  being  derived  from  the  superlatives  erfle 
and  lefuc,  and  the  latter  from  the  comparative  mefjr;  since  they  are  intended 
to  denote  a  less  definite  idea  than  the  words  from  which  they  are  derived. 
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agent  is  particularly  mentioned.  Thus,  though  we  could  say  bte  bviicf  enb* 
fren  ©crgen,  the  most  oppressive  cares;  bie  reracl)tetf?en  ^ienfcfcen,  ike 
most  despised  men  ;  we  must  say  Me  mid)  am  meijlcn  bvucf  cnben  ©orgen, 

the  cares  which  most  oppress  me  ;  bie  DOtl  bet*  'lUclt  am  ttieifreit  Deradbte- 
ten  3V  enfdien,  *fo?  men  most  despised  by  the  world.  But  if  the  participle 
is  used  in  a  sense  in  which  it  denotes  something  permanent  or  habitual, 
and  may  therefore  serve  as  a  characteristic  of  a  substantive,  it  takes,  like 
the  usual  adjectives,  the  terminations  CY  and  (ft  when  compared;  as, 
etn  reijenbcre*  SJiSbcben,  a  more  charming  girl;  bcr  fcUi(jenb|Te  <&taar, 

the  most  flourishing  state  ;  bie  abgefra'rteptert  3ffcnfc&fn,  the  most  hardened 
ment  —  from  the  participles  reijenb,  HUfn'nb,  and 


Obs.  4.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  other  adverbs  in  the  comparison  of 
adjectives,  we  observe  : 

1.  Diminution  of  quality  is  always  formed  by  the  adverbs  mtnber  or 
tf  eniger,  less,  and  am  minbeffen  or  am  trenigf?en,  least,  —  just  as  in  En- 

glish; as,  3)a$  if?  HOC!)  mitlber  uerjeiblicfc,  that  is  still  less  pardonable  ; 
if?  am  tt>enigf?en  rat^fam,  that  is  least  advisable.     The  expression 

tveniger  al$,  imports  anything  but;  as,  ^r  if?  ni$t$  wcntger  als> 

t,  he  is  anything  but  learned. 

2.  An  equal  degree  of  two  compared  objects  is  denoted  by  fo  or  eben 
fo,  and  al»  or  wle;  as,  %$  Hn  fo  (or  eben  fo)  m$  al^  (or  trie)  er,  lam 

as  (or  just  as)  rich  as  he. 

3.  The  superlative  of  eminence  —  that  is,  a  higher  degree  than  the 
common  standard  of  the  quality  in  view,  without  any  comparison  with 
that  of  other  substantives  —  is  always  expressed  in  German  by  means  of 
adverbs  ;  as,  eilie  ffufferj?  ffbb'lie  (not  fcbb'nfte)  $rau,  a  most  beautiful 
woman;    fe(jr  flOftrefffict,  most  excellent;    au£erOrbent(td?  (or  &b$1?) 
pefgniigt,  uncommonly  (or  highly]  pleased.     Except,   a]  in  addressing  a 
person,  when  the  terminal  superlative  is  often  employed  as  a  superlative 
of  eminence;  as,  t&eiierftcr  $atev,  dearest  father  ;  tt>ert&e|?er  $teunb, 
most  worthy  friend,     b)  The  superlative  all  ev  I  iebf?,  most  charming;  as, 
fin  aIlfYlic6f?C$  5tinb,  a  most  charming  child. 

4.  Adverbs  are  often  added  also  to  the  terminal  comparison,  as  in 
English,  for  the  purpose  of  heightening  the  degree  of  superiority;  as, 
Diet  (or  weit)  fibner,  much  (or  far)  more  beautiful;  bet  weitem  ber 

fcfrdtlffe,  the  finest  by  far.  ?IUer,  of  all,  is  often  added  to  the  superlative 
for  the  same  purpose  ;  as,  ba$  allcrmerfanirbigfie  ^fafrr,^  most  remark- 
able year  (of  all). 

NUMERALS. 

§  56.     The  following  lists  exhibit  the  Cardinal  and  Or- 
dinal numbers.     It  will  be  seen  from  them,     1.)  that,  with 
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the  exception  of  erfle,  tritte, 
from  the  former  merely  by 
nineteen,  by  annexing  te; 

and  adbtC,  the  latter  are  derived 
terminations;  —  namely,  up  to 
and  from  twenty  upwards,  by 

annexing  jle.     2.)  In  compounded  numbers  the  last  alone 

receives  the  ordinal  annex, 

as  in  English 

• 

Cardinals. 

Ordinals. 

i,  ein$,  or  ein,  eine,  ein. 

i^,ber,bie,bai 

j    gViff 

2,  swei. 

2nd, 

3weite. 

3,  brei. 

3rd,      

britte. 

4,  oier. 

4th,      

piertc. 

5,  fifnf. 

5th,       

fiinfre. 

6,  feel??  *. 

6th,      

resile. 

7,  fitben. 

1th,      

ftcbente. 

s,  adit. 

Sth,       

ad)te. 

9,  neun. 

9th,       

neunte. 

10,  gebn,  or  jeben. 

10th,    

Sebnte. 

11,  elf  or  eilf. 

llth,    

tlfre, 

12,  3  wolf. 

12th,    

gwolfte. 

is,  breijebn. 

13^,    

breijebnte. 

14,  pier^ebn. 

14^,    

pier^ebnte. 

1.5,  fimfjcbn,  or  funfjebn. 

\5th,    

filnfjebnte. 

16,  fed)  3  obit  *. 

16th,    

fecbjebnte. 

17,  fr'ebenjcbn,  or  ftebjebn. 

1  nh,    

fiebenjebnte. 

is,  adn^ebn. 

1  sth,    

aditjebnte. 

19,  neungebn. 

1  9th,    

neunjebnte. 

20,  jwaiijig. 

20th,    

jiranjigf^e. 

21,  ein  unb  jwanjig. 

2  1st,     

ein  unb  ^wangiytfe. 

22,  3wei  unb  gwanjig. 

22nd,    

3«?ei  unb  jwanjigtre. 

23,  brei  unb  jwanjjia,. 

23rd,   

brei  unb  jttianjigffc. 

24,  pier  unb  siranjiy-. 

24th,    

pier  unb  ^ransigffe. 

25,  fiinf  unb  jwangig. 

25th,    

funf  unb  ^wanjtMtrc. 

26,  fec&$  unb  gwangig. 

26th,     

fcd)5  unb  gwanjigfre. 

27,  fi'eben  unb  jwanjig. 

27^,     

fiebenunb^wansiyfre. 

28,  adn  unb  smanjig. 

2Sth,    

act>t  unb  jwanjigffe. 

29,  neun  unb  jtran^ig. 

29th,     

neun  unb  gwanjigire. 

so,  brei^tg  (not  breijig). 

30th,    

brei^igf!e. 

si,  ein  unb  brei^ig. 

31st,     

ein  unb  brei^igjTe. 

32,  jwei  unb  breifig,&c. 

32nd,   

jwei  unb  brei§igi?e. 

40,  cierjty. 

4Qth,     

pierjigjte. 

*  It  will  be  observed,  that  the  final  6  of  fed)5  being  dropped  in  fed)?cf>n  and 
dHuj,  the  (^  in  these  last  two  words  is  not  pronounced  like  f,  but  resumes  its 
usual  sound.   See  p.  15. 
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41,  ein  unb  rierjio..  4i$*,ber,bie,ba»  cin  unb  werjigfte. 

50,  fiinfjis  or  funfjiej.  Both,  — —  fiinf$iyfre. 

eo,  fecfr5iy.  eoth,  fetfr5ic\f?e. 

70,  fiefrenjics,  or  fie&jig.  loth,  fie&enjigjte. 

so,  acfotjta..  aotk, 

90,  neunjia..  soth, 

100,  fnmbett.  ioot7it  fcunbertfre. 

101,  fcunbevt  unb  fin.  wist,  fjunbert  unb  erfre. 

102,  bunbett  unb  gwei,  &c.  102nd,  fwnbertanb  jweitc. 

200,  jwei  aunbert.  sooth,  srcei  taberttfe. 

soo,  brei  fcunbert.  soo^,  • bret  fcunbenfre. 

1000,  taufenb.  1000^,    taufen&|!e. 

1001,  taufenb  unb  fin,  &c.  1001^,     taufenb  unb  frf?e. 

10,000,  je(>n  taufenb.  iotoooth,  — -  ge&n  taufenbffe. 

100,000,  bunbevt  taufenb.  100,000^, ^unbert  taufenbffe. 

1,000,000,  eine  Million.  1,000,000^, —  millicnjic. 

Obs.  1.  In  the  composition  of  numbers  the  same  order  is  observed  as 
in  English,  with  the  exception  that  the  units  always  precede  the  tens; 
as,  feet)?  taufenb  brei  fcunbert  (unb)  adit  unb  gwatijig,  6328 ;  gwei  9Jiil= 
lionen,  bvei  (mal)  &unim (unb) fiepen  unb  neunsi,^  taufenb,  ein  ^unbert 
(unb)  neun  unb  rierjici,  2,397,149;  ber  taufenb  fiinf  unb  breif?u)jle,  the 
1035th.  The  words  in  brackets  may  be  omitted.  Instead  of  ein  taufenb 
jwei  bunbert,  brei  bunbert,  &c.  1200,  1300,  &c.  we  may  say  gwolf  bun= 
bert,  brei^efrn  bunbert, — as  in  English. 

Stilton,  million;  25illicn,  billion,  &c.  are  feminine  substantives,  and 
always  take  the  regular  inflection  en  in  the  plural : — see  the  second  of 
the  above  examples. 

Respecting  the  declension  of  these  numerals,  the  follotv- 
ing  rules  must  be  observed  : — 

1st.  (£111$  is  indeclinable,  being  always  used  without  any 
reference  to  a  substantive  ;  as  in  counting,  ein£,  £U?ci,  &c. ; 
bunt'Crt  imb  Cin3,  101  ;  (f^  fcfclaqt  CtU^,  it  is  striking  one. 
It  is  never  used  before  tens ;  as,  cin  (not  eui$)  linb  Jivanji^, 
21. 

The  form  ein,  cine,  ein,  always  refers  to  a  substantive;  and, 
if  not  preceded  by  a  definitive,  is  declined  like  mem  (§  29); 
and  consequently  it  must  take  the  complete  declension  if  a 
substantive  be  understood — see  page  57 ;  as,  nuv  Ctn  @ 
lUlb  eme  Socbter,  only  one  son  and  one  daughter;  @ r  ()atte 
cincn  Staler  6ci  (id),  he  had  but  one  dollar  with  him ; — ctnct  biCt 
fcr  JTnaber,  one  (boy]  of  these  boys.  But  if  preceded  by  another 
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definitive,  it  is  declined  like  an  adjective;  —  bet  due,  be£  Cinen, 
fcCttt  Ctnen,  &c.  ;  ntctn  Cine?  ^Jferb,  one  of  my  horses  (lite- 
rally, my  one  horse)  ;  biefe?  Cine  D3?al,  Mzs  6wc<?.  In  oppo- 
sition to  bie  anbcrn,  the  others,  it  is  even  used  in  the  plural 
(similar  to  the  French  les  tins)  ;  as,  Sic  cilicn  fasten  bicfe?, 
Itttb  bie  anbeni  jencs,  Me  one  (literally  'ones)  said  this,  and 
the  other  (others)  that.  When  this  numeral  is  preceded,  but 
not  followed  by  others,  the  above  rules  still  obtain  ;  as, 
taufenb  imb  cine  9?adbt,  A  Thousand  and  One  Nights  ;  cine 
UeSerfe^tiw}  bet  taufcnb  unb  cinen9?acbt,  a  translation  of  the 
Thousand  and  One  Nights  (i.  e.  the  Arabian  Nights).  But 
before  tens,  ehl  is  indeclinable  ;  as,  ein  Unb  jWau^ig  £fl$C 
(or  9?ddbte),  21  days  (or  nights). 

Obs.  2.  The  numeral  cin  is  one  and  the  same  word  with  the  indefinite 
article,  differing  only  in  the  pronunciation;  —  the  former  having  the  verbal 
accent,  from  a  contradistinction  being  implied,  while  the  latter  has  not  ; 
as,  ein'  *jau?,  one  house—  cill  $auj',  a  house.  The  same  distinction  is 
observed  between  etntfldl  denoting  once,  a  single  time,  —  where  ein  is  the 
numeral,  and  therefore  emphatic,  —  and  eilinitll,  once  upon  a  time,  —  where 
eilt  is  the  article,  and  therefore  without  accent. 

Some  authors  distinguish  the  numeral  by  a  capital  ((?itl);  and  yet, 
very  inconsistently,  make  no  difference  between  the  demonstrative  pro- 
noun ber,  that  (§  64),  and  the  definite  article  5er,  the  ;  though  the  case 
is  exactly  similar,  the  article  frer  being  merely  the  demonstrative  without 
emphasis;  so  that  accentuation  is  the  only  difference  between  them;  as, 
ber'  3£amt,  that  man;  —  cer  SKann',  the  man. 


2dly.  3wei  and  btci,  if  unpreceded  by  a  definitive,  take 
the  regular  inflection  et  in  the  genitive  ;  as,  bet  (?V0e 
.ftbmgretdbe,  the  heir  of  three  kingdoms;  $U>eiei'  SiltflC 
on  account  oftisoo  things.  If  followed  by  an  adjective,  either 
the  latter,  or  the  numeral,  may  take  ev  ;  as,  cin  2?<ltCV  ^Vetcr 
fcbbnen  —  or  ^nxt  fcftbncr  —  Sbcftter,  a  father  oftwojine  daugh- 
ters. But  when  preceded  by  a  definitive,  the  numeral  is 
never  inflected  in  the  genitive  ;  as,  bet*  (£r6e  biefct  brct  ^bnt^ 
reidbc,  the  heir  of  these  three  kingdoms  ;  bet  2?atCf  bcr  ^ttJCt 
fd)bnen  £bd)ter,  the  father  of  the  twojinc  daughters. 

Obs.  3.  3wei  had  formerly  a  different  termination  for  each  gender; 
namely,  jttH'en  for  the  masculine,  3H1C  for  the  feminine,  and  Jirei  for  the 
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neuter.  But  this  distinction  is  now  obsolete ;  and,  poetry  excepted, 
where  jif  CClt  and  jWO  yet  occur  sometimes,  jjwet  is  now  used  for  all 
genders. 

Sdly.  The  other  cardinals  are  not  declined,  except  in  the 
dative,  where  all  cardinals  from  two  upwards,  take  CH,  if  re- 
ferring to  a  substantive  which  is  not  expressed ;  as,  2£aj)le 
aits  ftinfen  (or  au3  fitnf  ^in^en)  ehic3,  choose  one  out  of 

five  (things) ;  Sag  ift  dWV  X>011  ben  $n?blfen>  that  is  one  of 
the  twelve ;  auf  alien  vicren  friedben,  to  creep  on  all  fours  ; 

e»  wit  breitu  aufncbmcn,  to  be  a  match  for  three.  (gicBen 
however,  according  to  most  grammarians,  remains  unalter- 
ed in  all  cases.  In  colloquial  language,  the  numbers  from 
4?  to  12  occur  sometimes  in  the  nominative  and  accusative 
with  c,  if  not  followed  by  the  noun  to  which  they  refer;  as, 

&  rcaren  unfer  feobfe,  there  were  six  of  us ;  3db  falj  il)rer 

fitnfc,  I  saw  five  of  them. 

Obs.  4.  Jpunbert  and  taufenb  admit  of  the  numeral  ein,but  not  of  the 
indefinite  article  ;  and  ein  twnbert  therefore  always  corresponds  to  the 
English  one  hundred,  but  not  to  a  hundred,  for  which  we  say  in  German 

fcunbert  merely;  as,  im  ^afjre  ein  taufer.b  ein  fninbert  unb  fed)*  unb 
jjttwngig,  in  the  year  1126;  ein  bunbert  (or  feunbert)  unb  vier^ig  ;^Jfunb, 

one  hundred  (or  a  hundred)  and  forty  pounds  ;  tduftllb  (not  ein  tdUfcilb) 
5)?al,  a  thousand  times;  PCI4  ^linbCVt  3aOtfn,  a  hundred  years  ago. 

•VJUnbCVt  and  taiifeilb  are  also  used  as  neuter  substantives,  to  denote 
these  numbers  collectively,  or  rather  as  round  numbers, — similar  to  the 
substantives  ^Ufcenb,  dozen,  and  ©cfrOif ,  a  number  of  60  ;  as,  2Ba$  fOjTet 

ba$  ^unbert  (or  Xaufenb)  t)on  btefen  S^ageln  ?  what  does  the  hundred 

(or  the  thousand]  of  these  nails  cost?  The  plural  of  these  nouns  answers 
generally  to  the  English  plurals  hundreds  and  thousands ;  as,  £)linbettf, 
ja  Xaitfenbc,  baben  e»  geSe&en,  hundreds,  nay  thousands,  have  seen  it. 

Obs.  5.  All  the  cardinals  may  be  used  as  feminine  substantives,  to 
denote  figures,  or  the  numbers  on  playing-cards;  as,  cine  (5il15,  a  one. 
As  such  they  take  the  regular  inflection  en  in  the  plural ;  as,  JttH'i  (Sinfen, 
two  ones;  bret  rb'ttlifdtt  $Unfen,  three  Roman  fives.  Except  fieben  and 
jCfcen,  which,  terminating  in  en,  do  not  add  another  en  in  the  plural. 

Obs.  6.  A  cardinal  preceded  by  je,  or  the  repetition  of  such  a  number 
with  unb — whether  preceded  by  je  or  not— denotes  a  general  division  of 
objects,  according  to  the  number  mentioned;  as,  }e  bvei,  or  je  bret  linb  brei, 
or  merely  brei  Ullb  brei,  three  and  three,  every  three,  three  at  a  time;  je 
Dier,  or  Pter  tinb  »ier,/owr  and  four,  every  four,  &c. 
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The  words  an  bit1,  on  the,  before  a  cardinal,  signify  nearly  or  about  the 
number  in  question;  as,  an  bie  fUnfjig,  about  50.  Cnnige,  sowe,  before 
any  of  the  tens,  denotes  and  odd;  as,  eintge  bret£tC}  (better  finite  Iin5 
fcreipiy),  Mir/y  and  odd.  But  einige  fwnbert,  taufenb,  or  5)?illtonen,  sig- 
nifies some  hundred,  thousand,  or  millions;  as,  etni^e  &unbert(or  taufenb) 
^Jflinb,  sowff  hundred  (or  thousand')  pounds. 

4thly.  The  ordinal  numbers  are  declined  exactly  like 
adjectives;  as,  ber  Crffa  2D?arm,  the  Jirst  man;  fcd  CVftetl 

2)?amie$,  of  the  Jirst  man;  bie  crflen  Xaqe,  the  Jirst  days  t  fein 
Better  @o(w,  fo's  sm?wd  sow ;  ^e^nte^  (Eapitel,  tenth  chapter. 
Obs.  7.  §er  (bie,  ba?)  trie  Dtelffe,  which  is  derived  from  we  utel,  AOM; 
Twany,  by  the  ordinal  annex  fte,  and  declined  like  an  adjective,  may  be 
considered  as  an  ordinal  interrogative.  It  denotes  which  in  the  order  of 
the  number?  so  that  an  ordinal  number  is  expected  in  answer;  as,  Xt'rt 

trie  oieliren  (£a#)  be5  ^DJonat^  fraben  rcir  (>eute?  what  day  of  the  month 

have  we  to-day  ? 

Obs.  8.  2>eibe,  both,  and  ber  anbere,  the  other,  are  also  considered  at 
numerals ;  the  former  as  a  cardinal,  and  the  latter  as  its  ordinal.  They 
are  both  declined  like  adjectives.  2»eibe  is,  generally,  in  the  plural  num- 
ber, agreeably  to  its  nature;  as,  beibe,  (fiber,  betben,  beibe ;  bie  betben, 
ber  beiben,  &c.  However,  in  reference  to  two  preceding  propositions, 
it  is  usually  put  in  the  neuter  singular;  as,sJI>ir  mu£en  fttfgCll,  Ober  |rer» 
ben;  beibe5  iff  ruOrtlDCll,  we  must  conquer  or  die ;  both  are  glorious. 

Sometimes  betbe  is  used  for  jwei,  two;  as,  s.IBa'&le  eine$  oon  beiben, 
choose  one  of  the  two;  Xie  beiben  jiingiftn  finb  nccb  in  ber  Scbule,  the 
two  youngest  are  yet  at  school.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  examples,  that 
the  article  precedes  beibe :  but  other  definitives,  too,  may  precede  it ; 
as,  biefe  beiben  $a'ufer,  both  these  houses ;  meine  betben  25riiber,  both  my 
brothers.  As  in  English,  it  may  also  be  separated  from  its  noun  by  the 
verb ;  as,  $J?eine  2>rUber  waren  beibe  bort,  my  brothers  were  both  there. 

2)er  anbere,  the  other,  had  formerly  the  import  of  ber  jirette,  the  second, 
and  is  still  used  so  in  a  few  expressions ;  as,  Xie  ©eircbn&eit  ijt  bie  anbere 
9?atUV,  custom  is  a  second  nature. — See  also  anbertfrfllb,  and  fdbanber, 
page  1 1 9.  The  English  another,  signifying  one  more,  must  be  rendered  by 

nccfr  etn;  as,  Bring  another  bottle,  fcringe  noci?  etue  ^lafc^e ;— etn«  am 

bere  $laf(J?e  would  mean  another  instead  of  this. 

§  57.  We  shall  briefly  notice  here  several  compounds 
and  derivatives  formed  from  the  preceding  two  classes. 
I.  From  the  cardinals  are  formed: — • 

1.  Compounds  with  fad),  fold;  as,  jWCtfadb,  twofold; 
tvdfacf),  threefold,  &c.  Similar  compounds  with  fdlti$,  as 
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iv),  twofold,  &c.,  were  formerly  current,  but  are  now 
getting  into  disuse;  except  l)i\\fowtfa\\\%,  hundredfold;  and 
tflUfenbfolti$,  thousandfold.  (?trifaltt$  has  now  assumed  the 
import  of  si  mple-he  arted,  silly,  thus  differing  from  etllfacfr, 
which  denotes  simple,  unaffected.  —  All  these  compounds  are 
adjectives,  and  declined  as  such. 

2.  Compounds  in  erlei,  sorts  of;  fa  JWCicrlct  ^Icpfcl,  two 
sorts  of  apples  ;  fecHetlet  Sftehie,  six  sorts  of  wine  ;  ciwrlei, 
one  sort,  the  same.     These  compounds,  though  used  as  ad- 
jectives, are  not  declined  ;  probably  because  their  last  com- 
ponent part,  viz.  let  (for  the  CV  preceding  it  is  merely  a  geni- 
tive inflection),  is  an  obsolete  substantive,  denoting  kind. 

3.  Compounds  with  mal  (or  mabl),  time  ;  as,  fcvdntal, 
three  times  ;  trilfttudjjfcttr  times,  &c. 

Obs.  1.  9J?al  is  written  separately  after  ordinals,  or  when  a  definitive 
precedes  the  number;  as,  ba5  MtteSJial,  the  third  time  ;  Me  ICgtCtt  Pter 
5)?flle,  the  last  four  times.  Some  authors,  indeed,  and  perhaps  more  cor- 
rectly, never  compound  the  number  with  5)i\il,  but  write  brci  3K&1,  Pier 
3Jtfll,  &c.  ;  except  etnmal,  if  denoting  once  upon  a  time  (see  §  56,  Obs.  2), 
which  is  always  written  as  one  word.  We  may  also  observe  here,  that 
these  compounds  may  be  formed  into  adjectives  by  the  annex  ig  ;  as, 

ptei'mattcj,  of  four  times;  bie  &unbertmaltge2Btcberi)oliing,  the  repetition 

of  a  hundred  times.     See  also  the  Formation  of  Words. 

4.)  Substantives  in  CV,  denoting  an  object  of  which  the 
number  forms  some  characteristic,  known  from  the  context, 
or  usage;  as,  cm  ©edbjiflCt1,  a  man  of  sixty  ;  ein  gwolfcr,  a 
'piece  of  money  of  the  value  of  12  ^fCU^Cr  (about  four  pence)  ; 
€tn  @ifer,  wine  of  the  year  of  1811. 

II.  From  the  ordinals  are  formed  :  — 

1.  Compounds  with  IjalB,  half,  denoting  a  half  less  than 
the  number  indicates;  as,  bvittt)al6  (or  bttttct)al6) 
two  hours  and  a  half  (liter  ally,  third  half  hours)  ; 
(or  X>tevtd;al6)  3«t)tC,  three  years  and  a  half.    For 
we  say  anbcrtl;al6  ;  as,  cwberfyalB  ^eilen,  a  mile  and  a  half*. 


*  These  compounds  must  not  be  confounded  with  fyM  preceded  by  a  car- 
dinal number;  which  would  signify  as  many  halves  as  the  number  indicates. 
Thus,  Dm  (jalfre  GJulben,  three  *  half-  guilders  ;  brttteljfllfr  ®ulfccn,  two  guilders 
and  a  half. 
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These  compounds  are  indeclinable ;  and,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  preceding  examples,  the  substantive  following  them 
is  always  in  the  plural  number,  even  after  mibettl)al6. 

2.  Compounds  with  jcl6  or  fel6jl,  denoting  with  as  many 
others  as  the  number  indicates^  less  one;  as,  felBbvittC  or  fel6jt- 
bfitte,  with  two  others  ;  ($V  fcim  fcl6(ic6cntC,  he  came  with  six 
others  (literally,  himself  the  seventh);  fl'lfcanber,  with  another. 
—See  §  56,  Obs.  8. 

3.  Adverbs  in  et1$,  answering  to  the  English  numeral 
adverbs  in  ly  ;  as,  erf?en3,  firstly ;  ^vdten?,  secondly  ;  bt'it= 
tcn$,  thirdly,  &c. 

Obs.  2.  To  the  foregoing  class  we  may  also  refer  t\\i\'\$,  firstly,  which 
is  used  indiscriminately  with  erjten5  ;  and  le^tcn?,  lastly, — its  primitive 
le&t,  last,  having  the  nature  of  an  ordinal.  (?r|t  or  JUCVlt,  at  first ;  and 
3Ulc(5t,  at  last,  refer  to  successive  events;  as,  (Jrj?  fam  cr,  bcinn  fie, Itnb 
glllefSt  i&ve  &fiftOt$tf,Jirst  he  came,  then  she,  and  at  last  her  sister.  (?r|f 
and  U%$t,  being  superlatives  (see  page  111),  have  also  the  forms  am  er|ten, 
and  am  le£ten  ;  which,  like  all  superlatives  with  am,  imply  a  compa- 
rison (see  the  Adverbs);  as,  3$  ffl&  e$  am  erjten,  /  saw  it  first  (of  all). 

4.  Substantives  in  el  denoting  fractions ;  as,  em  (Dvittcl, 
J ;  3Wt  8U"W>  j  i  ««««  Swan&qftel,  &•    Except  the  frac- 
tion J,  which  is  not  expressed  by  ein  ^WCitcl,  but  either  by 
the  substantive  .fjalfte,  or  by  the  adjective  (;al6 ;  as,  fre 
»i5Wtc  eine^  $lpfel3,  the  half  of  an  apple ;  tie  anbcre  .^iilfte, 
the  other  half;  chic  I;al6c  ©tunbc,  half  an  hour  s  mcin  tml6e$ 
2?ermb(9eit,  half  my  property. 

Obs.  3.  The  adjectives  (>alb,  half,  and  ganj,  en/ir^,  or  a//,  remain  un- 
inflected  before  names  of  places;  as,  ^alb  CcnbCH,  half London ;  gang 
2>eutfd;lanb,  all  Germany.  However,  when  the  article  precedes  the 
proper  name  (§  49,  Obs.  4.),  these  adjectives  are  inflected ;  as,  bie 
fcalbe  ©c&weij,  half  Switzerland;  bay  flange  pvotcffantifc^e  2)cutfd)ianb, 

the  whole  of  Protestant  Germany.  If  not  referring  to  the  quantity  of  the 
nouns  following  them,  but  to  the  substance  or  composition  of  another 
object,  they  are  not  declined;  as,  ein  SDcfcn  fialb  ^)tenf«i)  unb  &alb 
@n^€l,  a  being  half  man  and  half  angel ;  (T  iff  gang  Ciebe,  he  is  all  love; 
fie  t|T  gang  TlllgC,  *£e  i*  all  eye.  In  fact,  gang  and  (wlb  in  such  cases  are 
not  adjectives,  but  adverbs  of  the  same  nature  as  partly  and  entirely.— 
The  words  (aittcr  and  eitel,  in  the  sense  of  none  but,  or  nothing  but,  are 
adverbs  of  a  similar  description  ;  for  they  do  not  limit  the  noun  follow- 
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ing  them,  but  merely  exclude  others  from  the  proposition,  just  like  the 
adverb  nuv,  only,  exclusively;  as,  banter  (or  ettel)  $tnbent>aren  bcrt, 

none  but  children  (children  exclusively}  were  there.  $0lf,  full,  remains 
likewise  undeclined,  like  gang  and  fwlfr,  if  it  does  not  refer  to  the  fol- 
lowing substantive ;  but  if  qualifying  the  following  noun,  it  is  declined 
like  any  other  adjective;  as,  ein  ©la$  COll  liZDlin,  a  glass  full  of  wine; 

roll  #mibe,/w//  of  joy;  fin  rolled  ®la$,  a  full  glass;   in  Pdlem 

CailfV,  in  full  course. 

THE  PRONOUN 

may  be  divided  into  two  principal  classes, — viz.  into  per- 
sonal and  definitive  pronouns.  The  personal  are  pure  pro- 
nouns, their  chief  function  being  to  supply  the  place  of 
nouns.  All  the  others,  though  also  frequently  employed  as 
substitutes  for  nouns,  and  hence  justly  reckoned  among  the 
pronouns,  seem  chiefly  intended  to  define  the  nouns  to 
which  they  refer,  either  with  regard  to  their  individuality, 
or  their  extent ;  and  may,  therefore,  be  comprehended  under 
the  general  name  of  definitive  pronouns  *.  We  do  not  ex- 
cept even  the  relatives ;  for  they  too  point  out  a  noun,  though 
a  preceding  instead  of  a  following  one  ;  on  which  account 
they  are  by  some  grammarians,  not  improperly,  called  re- 
trospective demonstratives  f . 

This  arrangement  of  the  pronouns  is  also  in  perfect  agree- 
ment with  their  declension  ;  and  has,  therefore,  its  practical 
utility.  For  the  personal  pronouns  are  declined  in  a  man- 
ner peculiar  to  themselves ;  whilst  the  others  take,  with 
a  few  deviations,  the  definitive  declension  ;  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  also  the  declension  of  the  article  (§  30),  and 
sometimes  of  the  adjective  (§  51). 


*  It  will,  consequently,  not  be  considered  inconsistent,  that,  for  practical 
purposes,  most  of  these  words  have  been  briefly  noticed  before  (§  29)  as  defi- 
nitives, and  are  here  treated  in  detail  as  pronouns;  since  they  partake  of  the 
nature  both  of  definitives  and  of  pronouns. — Compare  note  *,  page  133. 

f  Hence  die  words  ber,  bie,  t>n6  in  German,  as  well  as  the  English  that, 
and  their  corresponding  words  in  several  other  languages,  are  used  both  as 
relatives  and  demonstratives.  It  is  therefore  incorrect  of  some  grainmarians 
to  say,  that  who  is  equivalent  to  and  he ;  since  the  relative  is  not  co-ordinate 
with  the  noun  to  which  it  refers,  but  subordinate  to  it,  like  other  definitives. 
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To  the  personals  belong  also  the  reflective  (J  60),  and  the 
indefinite^  pronouns  jcmanfc,  somebody,  &c.  (§  61).  Sub- 
divisions of  the  definitive  pronouns  are,  the  possessive  (see 
however  §  63),  the  demonstrative,  the  relative,  and  the  quan- 
titative* pronouns. 

§  59.  PERSONAL  PRONOUNS. 

First  Person. 

Singular.  Plural. 

N.  i$,         /.  tt>ir,      we. 

G.  meiner,  of  me.  unfer,  of  us. 

D.  mir,      to  me.  tin?,    fo  ws. 

A.  mi$,     we.  un£,    «*. 

Second  Person. 


N.  bll,          thou. 

i()r, 

you  or  ^e. 

G.  beiner,  ofthee. 

euer, 

of  you. 

D.  bir,       to  thcc. 

ewfc 

to  you. 

A.  bi$,       thee. 

eii*, 

you. 

Third 

P^r^ow. 

Singular. 

Plural 

masc.                     fern. 

neut. 

for  all  genders. 

N, 

er,       he\.          ffe,     .^f. 

fl, 

it.            f?e,       they. 

G. 

feiner,  o/*fo'w.       ihrer,  offor. 

feiner,  o 

fit.           ifirer,  of  them. 

D. 

tfrtll,     to  him.         iftr,     tfo  for. 

i6m,    /o  it.        i&nen,  <o  ///e?«. 

A. 

i&n,     Af»».          fie,     7^r, 

eS,      i, 

t.                fie,       them. 

*  These  last  pronouns  are,  in  other  grammars,  arranged  under  different 
names.  However,  as  they  all  relate  to  quantity  (see  §  66),  the  present  appel- 
lation is  perhaps  best  adapted  to  their  character.  The  German  grammarians 
refer  them  to  the  numbers,  under  the  name  of  indefinite  numerals.  But,  as 
they  bear  the  same  analogy  to  the  demonstratives  as  the  indefinite  article  to 
the  definite,  it  seems  inconsistent  to  refer  the  former  two  to  different  parts  of 
speech,  whilst  the  latter  two  are  universally  considered  as  belonging  to  one 
and  the  same.  It  is  true,  the  numbers  themselves  might  be  reckoned  among 
the  quantitative  pronouns ;  but  they  have  so  many  peculiarities,  and  are  so  often 
used  without  any  reference  to  substantives,  that  they  are,  with  more  practical 
utility,  treated  by  themselves. 

f  The  learner  will  recollect,  from  §  31,  that  in  German  a  great  many  mas- 
culine and  feminine  substantives  are  destitute  of  sex  ;  and  therefore  the  pro- 
nouns er  and  fte,  referring  to  such  nouns,  must  be  rendered  in  English  by  it. 
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Obs.  1.  The  genitives  of  these  pronouns  were  formerly  the  same  as 
their  derivatives,  the  possessive  pronouns,  —  viz.  mein,  bein,  fcin,  linfer, 
eUtT,  ibr  *,  —  but,  in  modern  times,  they  have,  with  the  exception  of  unfer 
and  cuer,  received  the  addition  of  ets—  mcincr,  Dcilier,  &c.  They  are, 
however,  yet  used  in  their  original  form  :  —  1.)  With  the  verb  fepn  ;  as, 
ber  $tlt  ijt  mein  (bein,  iftf,  imfer,  &c.),  the  hat  is  mine,  (thine,  hers,  ours, 
&c,)f.  2.)  In  poetry,  after  several  other  verbs  which  govern  the  genitive  ; 
as,  ©rfcarme  btC&  fcin,  have  pity  on  him;  2?etflifl  mein  ntdjt,  forget  me 
not.  However,  i£r,  of  her,  or  of  them,  does  not  occur  after  these  verbs 
without  its  modern  termination  er  (t&rer).  3.)  If  followed  by  the  pre- 
positions wegen,  Willen,  or  fcalfrer,  on  account  of;  in  which  case  the 
syllable  Ct  is  annexed  to  them,  and  they  are  combined  with  the  prepo- 
sition into  one  word;  as,  tneinettregcn,  on  my  account;  beinetn?tllen,/or 
thy  sake;  ijjrettf  egeit,  on  her  account;  unfcvet^alben,/or  our  sake,  &c. 


Obs.  '2.  In  addressing  an  individuai,  25  u,  thou,  as  the  second  person 
singular,  should  exclusively  be  used  ;  and  its  plural  ^Y,  you,  in  address- 
ing more  than  one.  But,  as  in  most  modern  European  languages,  the 
second  person  singular  has  been  thought  too  abrupt  and  unceremonious 
towards  higher  persons,  and  accordingly  other  pronouns  have  been  sub- 
stituted for  it.  The  first  innovation  was,  to  use  3(H'  for  2>tt,  as  in  English. 
Afterwards  the  third  person  singular  was  substituted,  —  namely  (f  r,  in  ad- 
dressing a  male,  and  @te,  a  female.  But  the  plural  being  considered  more 
dignified  than  the  singular,  the  third  person  plural  was  at  last  adopted; 
and  this  custom  is  now  universally  established  in  polite  conversation, 
both  in  addressing  one  and  more  persons.  The  former  pronouns  of 
address,  however,  are  not  entirely  disused  :  Su  is  employed  in  all  cases 
where  conventional  politeness  would  be  considered  out  of  place;  — 
namely,  1.)  In  elevated  language,  as  in  poetry,  and  in  addressing  the 
Deity.  2.)  With  near  relatives,  and  with  intimate  friends  J.  3.)  With  infe- 
riors, as  a  mark,  sometimes  of  unceremonious  superiority,  and  sometimes 
of  contempt.  —  3ft1'  *s  use(^  m  addressing  more  than  one  person,  whom 
singly  we  would  not  address  by  (Sic,  they.  Also  towards  individuals  of 
those  classes  which  are  not  accustomed  to  refined  manners;  and  they 
themselves  likewise  use  it  towards  each  other.  —  (5r  and  (§5ie  (she]  are 
used  often  in  addressing  menials,  and  inferiors  of  no  education. 


*  In  still  more  remote  times,  this  genitive  was  tfyro,  which,  before  titles,  is 
still  sometimes  found  as  a  possessive  pronoun ;  as,  3f)to  SDirtjefttit,  Her  or  Your 
Majesty  (see  06s.  2). 

f  5Benn  fie  ntemnnbS  ift,  nf$  Gruer,  if  she  is  nobody's  but  your  s  (Lessing) ;  in 
which  euet  is  obviously  in  the  same  case  as  memanbS. 

\  There  are  some  expressions  in  German  relating  to  this  practice;  as, 
3>u^6ru&«  (from  bufceit,  to  thou'},  an  intimate;  <iuf  tw  unb  tw  mit  jemanDsn  (e&en, 
to  live  on  intimate  terms  with  on-c 
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The  reflective  and  possessiye  pronouns,  as  well  as  the  verb,  referring 
to  the  person  addressed,  must,  of  course,  correspond  with  the  personal 
pronoun  in  number  and  person  :  thus,  for  instance,  "you  think  only  of 
yourself  and  your  son,"  would  be  rendered,  either  by!Dil  benf|r  nuran 

2>t$  unb  2>einen  ©ofw,  or  3'&r  benfet  nur  an  @u$  unb  @tieren  ©o&n, 
or  (Sr  (or  @ie,  she}  bentt  nur  an  fid?  unb  <&etnen  (or  3fcren,  her}  ©efjn, 
or  (Sie  bcnfen  nur  an  ftcfr  unb  $fyvtn  ©ofim  *.  All  these  different 
shades  are  not  without  use  to  authors,  in  delineating  manners  and  cha- 
racters. 

We  may  further  notice  here,  that,  in  reference  to  titles  by  which  per- 
sons of  quality  are  addressed,  (5uft,  the  possessive  of  the  second  person 
plural,  is  generally  used,  as  the  older,  and  therefore  more  formal,  mode 
of  address,  retaining,  in  that  case,  its  old  orthography  of  n?  instead  of  U, 
and  abbreviated  thus,  (5tt?. ;  as,  (SiV.  (pronounced  eue re,  or,  if  in  the  geni- 
tive or  dative  case,  fUerer)  (gjTCelleng,  Your  Excellency;  <§W.  SRajejtat, 
Your  Majesty^.  See  also  note  (*),  page  122,  and  §  64,  Obs.  3. 

Cbs.  3.  The  pronoun  e#,  like  it  in  English,  is  used  sometimes  without 
reference  to  anything  mentioned  in  the  sentence ;  and  is  then,  from  its 
indeterminate  import,  called  an  indefinite  pronoun.  It  is  used  thus  in 
two  ways : 

1.  To  denote  an  unascertained  object,  or  objects,  of  our  perception; 
as,  @$  if?  HU'in  fcrubcr,  it  (namely,  the  object  previously  seen  or  heard) 
is  my  brother;  2Bcr  reitct  fo  fpa't  burcfc  3?acf?t  unb  2Binb?  @5  i|f  ber 

2fater  mit  fcinem  £tnb,  who  rides  so  late  in  night  and  wind?  it  is  the 
father  with  his  child;  C5  nwen  metne  ©C^Wellem,  they  (literally  it) 
were  my  sisters;  id)  bill  C$,  it  is  I.  The  verb  agrees,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  last  two  examples,  with  the  ascertained  object,  and  not  with 
fa.  We  may  also  remark,  that,  contrary  to  the  English  idiom,  the  in- 


*  @te  denoting  you,  and  3fyr  denoting  your,  begin  always  with  a  capital ; 
and  are  thus  distinguished  from  fie,  she,  or  they;  and  tfyr,  their,  or  her. — See 
§  22,  rule  5.  As  a  qualification  of  that  rule,  we  will  add  here,  that  bit  and 
fcein  are,  except  in  letters,  very  frequently  written  without  a  capital, 

f  These  forms  of  address,  which,  as  Adelung  observes,  were  in  the  Middle 
Ages  adopted  in  most  European  languages  from  the  Latin  of  those  times,  are 
supposed  to  have  given  rise,  in  German,  to  the  subsequent  use  of  the  pronoun  of 
the  third  person  instead  of  that  of  the  second.  For,  from  addressingpersons  of  rank 
by  their  dignity  rather  than  in  person,  and  thereby  placing  the  verb  in  the  third 
instead  of  the  second  person,  a  habit  may  gradually  have  been  created,  of  con- 
sidering the  addressing  in  the  third  person  more  respectful  than  in  the  second. 
It  is,  however,  curious,  that  we  find  a  similar  example  recorded  in  the  Bible 
itself,  and  that  among  the  Nomades  of  the  most  remote  times : — Judah  ad- 
dressed Joseph  thus:  «'  My  Lord  asked  his  servants,  saying,  Have  ye  a  father 
or  a  brother?  And  we  said  unto  my  Lord,"  &c. — (Genesis,  chap.  xliv.  19 
and  20. )  The  inhabitants  of  Caucasus  are  mentioned  by  Klaproth  as  also  using 
the  pronoun  they  for  thou.  To  be  addressed  by  the  latter  pronoun  is  con- 
sidered by  them,  he  says,  as  rude  or  hostile. 
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definite  05  cannot  begin  the  proposition,  if  the  ascertained  object  be  de- 
noted by  a  personal  pronoun;  as,  (5r  iff  0$  (not  05  if?  or),  it  is  he. 

2.  With  impersonal  verbs ;  where  its  import  is  so  very  vague  and  ob- 
scure, that  it  seems  almost  to  denote  the  external  world  in  general ;  as, 
@5  fCgnet,  it  rains;  05"  nW  $Ibonb,  ft  was  evening;  0?  ttnil'bo  fintror,  it 
became  dark  ;  ©Ott  fpracf),  05"  WOrbO  Btcfrt,  GW  said,  let  there  be  light; 

e$  mar  ommal  fin  Jtb'nig,  there  was  once  a  king. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  last  two  examples,  that  Os  is  sometimes  ren- 
dered in  English  by  there.  When  referring  to  the  predicate  of  a  propo- 
sition, 05  is  rendered  by  so  -,  as,  ©off  orn  war  fi'o  rotcf?,  freiite  if!  fie  e$ 

nicfrt  mcbr,  yesterday  she  was  rich,  today  she  is  no  longer  so. 

(B  is  often  contracted  with  the  word  preceding  it ;  as,  @r  yflb  mir'£ 
(for  mir  05),  he  gave  it  to  me;  id?  bilt'3  (bin  e$),  it  is  I. 

Oos.  4.  The  place  of  the  third  personal  pronoun  is  very  frequently 
supplied  by  the  demonstratives  bor  and  borfolbo;  and,  when  governed 
by  a  preposition,  very  often  by  ba  compounded  with  the  preposition 
(see  §  64,  Obs.  3  and  4).  The  accusative  neuter  05\  in  particular,  never 
occurs  after  a  preposition,  ba|JV((10  or  ba  being  always  used  instead ;  as» 

Sell  fann  e&nc  baffefbo  (not  efrne  05)  loben,  /  can  five  without  it /  fur 
baffolbe,  or  bafiir  (not  fiir  00),  for  it. 


§  60.  REFLECTIVE  PRONOUNS. 

If  the  oblique  cases  of  the  personal  pronouns  refer  to  the 
same  individual  as  the  nominative  of  the  proposition  to 
which  they  belong,  they  are  called  reflective  pronouns,  and 
are  expressed  in  English  by  myself,  thyself,  himself,  Sac. 
With  the  exception  of  fid),  himself,  herself,  Sac.,  which  is 
exclusively  reflective,  there  are  no  appropriate  reflective 
pronouns  in  German ;  and  the  oblique  cases  of  the  personal 
pronouns  (§  59)  are  used  indiscriminately,  whether  the 
person  they  designate  be  one  and  the  same  individual  with 
the  nominative,  or  not.  Thus  we  say,  3$  fktbe  ttiicb  an,  / 
dress  myself;  3$  fd)ttieid;k  ttlir,  1  fatter  myself;  Sit  t'kibcfl 
bidb  an,  thou  dressest  thyself;  Su  fdnttdcMft  tnr,  thoit flat- 
ter est  thyself, — in  the  same  manner  as  we  should  say,  (?r 
fleibet  ttlidS)  an,  he  dresses  me ;  gt  fcfwwcfrelt  miv,  he  flatters 
me.  If  the  genitive  is  used  reflectively,  the  word  fclfctf  is 
often  added,  especially  in  the  third  person;  as, 
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fcidS)  bemer  felSjT,  have  pity  on  thyself;  (?r  fcfeowt  feiwr  fclBfl 

nicfct,  /i£  ^Of5  wctf  spare  his  own  self;  but  this  addition  of 
fc(6fl  is  merely  emphatic,  not  reflective  (see  Obs.  3). 

The  dative  and  accusative  of  the  third  person,  however, 
have  an  appropriate  reflective  pronoun,  —  namely,  fief);  which 
serves  for  both  these  cases,  in  all  genders  and  numbers  of 
that  person,  and  may  accordingly  be  rendered  in  English 
thus  :  — 

Dative,  ficfo  (to  or  for)  himself,  herself,  itself,  oneself, 
themselves,  —  also  yourself  >  and.  yourselves  (see  §59,  Obs.  2). 

Accusative,  fid),  himself,  herself,  itself,  oneself,  themselves 
(yourself,  and  your  selves). 

Ex.  (?r  (or  fie)  fleibet  jtcfr  an,  he  (or  she]  dresses  himself 
(or  herself)  ,•  (gie  fdbmetdbeln  (id;,  they  fatter  themselves; 
@ic  (tcfr?  how  do  you  find  yourself? 


Obs.  l.  If  the  dative,  or  accusative,  of  the  third  person  be  under  the 
government  of  a  preposition,  it  must,  if  referring  to  the  nominative  of  the 
sentence,  still  be  considered  as  reflective,  and  rendered  by  (?$,  though  in 
English  the  simple  pronoun  is  used  in  that  case;  as,  @r  frfltte  fcin  ®CfJ> 
fret  fi#  (not  ifjm),  he  had  no  money  with  him;  igie  Warf  t>a5  2?UC&  TCH 
ficfr,  s/*e  threw  the  book  away  from  her. 

Obs.  2.  The  oblique  cases  utt$,  cud),  and  fief),  are  used  also  in  a  reci- 
procal sense,  denoting  each  other,  or  one  another;  as,  !i[>ir  rerffeUen  unf, 
we  understand  one  another  ;  3f)f  f  Clint  CUd?,  ^OM  know  each  other  ;  @ie 
fabcn  fldb  an,  ^e^  (or^ow)  looked  at  each  other.  —  See  also  the  reflective 
verbs. 

Obs.  3.  In  compounds,  felbf?  has  the  import  of  a  reflective  pronoun, 
like  the  corresponding  English  se//";  as,  ©ClfrfUiCfce,  self-love;  (fccllrif; 
mOVt>,  suicide;  (Sclb|ttaufd)ling,  self-delusion.  It,  however,  never  occurs 
separately  as  a  pronoun  ;  but  it  is  often  added  to  a  noun,  or  pronoun, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  Hence,  if  the  English  myself,  thyself, 
&c.  stand  in  the  same  capacity  —  i.  e.  are  used  merely  for  emphasis' 
sake,  without  representing  a  noun  —  they  are  always  rendered  only  by 
felfyr  or  fel&er;  as,  I  myself  saw  it,  id)  fdfrjt  (or  felber)  fa&  C$;  He  is 

goodness  itself,  er  i|t  bie  @iite  fc(t»|?;  Say  yourself,  faget  (or  fagen  6ie) 

fdbjT.  But  if  they  are  pronouns,  supplying  the  place  of  a  noun,  they 
must  be  rendered  in  German  by  the  corresponding  pronoun,  either  with 
the  addition  of  fclbfl,  or  not,  according  as  they  are  emphatic  (i.  e.  equi- 
valent to  my  own  self,  thy  own  self,  &c.)  or  not  ;  as,  He  deceives  himself, 

er  taufc^t  ft$  ;  —  He  deceives  nobody  but  himself,  er  taufcfu  niemant*, 
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al$  fid)  fel&j?;  I  am  a  burden  to  myself,  id)  Bin  mtv  felfrf?  $ur  Caff.    If 

myself,  thyself,  &c.  are  not  used  reflectively,  they  are  generally  without 
emphasis,  and  rendered  merely  by  the  corresponding  pronoun  ;  as,  Hey 
you,  and  myself,  £f,  @JC,  llttb  idi;  He  saw  only  your  sister  and  yourself  , 

er  fafj  ntir  3^re  (Sdwejter  unb  <Sie. 

The  expressions  by  myself,  by  ourselves,  &c.  are  rendered  by  affeilT, 
alone;  as,  /  was  by  myself,  i$  ttWV  aUdn  ;  Is  he  by  himself?  tft  Cf 

attein? 

It  may  be  useful  to  observe  also,  that  fc(6{?  is  likewise  used  as  a  con- 
junction for  fc;jar,  even;  which  import  it  invariably  has  if  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  clause;  as,  ©elfcjl  (or  fogar)  ic&  fa&  C$,  etwz  I  saw  it. 


§  61.  INDEFINITE  PERSONAL  PRONOUNS. 

The  indefinite  personal  pronouns  are,  —  man,  one,  they^  or 
people  ;  jematlb,  somebody,  anybody  ,•  iiiemanb,  nobody,  not 
any  body  ;  and  jebettttavi,  everybody.  They  .denote  persons, 
without  regard  to  sex,  and  are  employed  only  in  the  sin- 
gular. 2Jian  is  indeclinable,  being  used  only  in  the  nomi- 
native; as,  20?an  fann  Ijier  fein  ei^enc^  ^ort  nicbt  Ijbven,  one 
cannot  hear  one's  own  voice  here  s  2)?an  fa^t,  baf?,  &c.,  they 
(people)  say  that,  &c.  The  other  three  pronouns  take  in 
the  genitive  3,  and  remain  uninflected  in  the  dative  and 
accusative  ;  in  which  latter  cases,  however,  j(Cttfft1lb  and 
fliemanb  may  take  ett;  as,  (?3  flopft  jtemanb,  somebody  is 
knocking  ;  @abcn  JIC  jeittanb  (or  j[Ctltailbcn)  ?  did  you  see  any- 

body ?  ^r  ijl  tiicmanb^  (or  jcbevntan^)  §mmb,  he  is  nobody's 
(everybody*  s)  friend  ;  @a$e  C^  lltemanb  (or  ntemanbcn),  tell 
it  to  nobody  ,-  (?r  fennt  jcberman,  he  knows  everybody  *. 

Obs.  The  genitive  of  rndtl,  one's,  is  rendered  by  the  possessive  fciu 
(see  the  first  of  the  above  examples)  ;  the  dative  and  accusative,  if  re- 
flective, are  rendered  by  fid)  (see  §  60)  ;  otherwise,  by  the  correspond- 
ing cases  of  CtnCf  ;  which  word  is  also  in  the  nominative  often  used  for 
man  ;  as,  SJian  glaubt  fi$  gercb'fmltcft  ffa'vfer,  al^  man  i|r,  ons  usually 


*  Strictly  speaking,  the  above  words  are  nouns  rather  than  pronouns  : 
the  identical  man  in  English,  originally  denoted,  like  the  modern  word  ^ 
a  human  being,  without  distinction  of  sex  ;  which  import,  though  more  indefi- 
nitely, is  yet  retained  in  the  so-called  pronoun.  A  similar  instance  is  the  cor- 
responding French  pronoun  on,  Old  French  /zom,—  a  corruption  of  the  Latin 
homo  (man).  The  other  three  words  are  compounded  with  man,  —  the  final  b 
in  jcmaub  and  meman&  being  a  later  addition. 
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thinks  one's  self  stronger  than  one  is;  2Dflttt  CV  eittetl  atlfiefjet,  JO 

man,  baf?,  &c.,  if  he  looks  at  onet  one  thinkt  that,  &c.j  @S  fdttntC  Ctner 

glaufrClt,  ba£,  &c.,  one  might  think  that,  &c.     ©met*  is  also  often  used 

instead  of  jemanb;  and  its  negative  feiner,  for  nienicmb;  as,  s2Benn 
cincr  (or  jemvinb)  fommt,  &c.,  if  anybody  comes,  &c.;  ©age  e$  feincm 

(or  niemanb),  tell  it  to  nobody. 

§  62.  DEFINITIVE  PRONOUNS. 

The  definitive  pronouns  (see  §  58),  with  the  exception  of 
the  relatives  bet4  and  WC?,  are  often  called  adjective  pronouns, 
since  they  may  like  adjectives  be  followed  by  their  substan- 
tives. If  they  do  not  refer  to  any  noun  in  the  sentence, 
either  preceding  or  following,  they  are  employed  substan- 
tively;  and  what  has  been  said  with  regard  to  adjectives 
thus  used  (§  52),  applies  also  to  them,  —  viz.  in  the  mascu- 
line gender  they  denote  a  man,  or  merely  a  person  without 
distinction  of  sex  ;  in  the  feminine,  a  female  person  ;  in  the 
neuter,  a  thing  ;  and  in  the  plural,  persons  of  either  sex,  or 
without  any  reference  to  sex. 

Those  which  take  the  defective  declension,  and  the  de- 
monstrative bet*,  are  in  some  of  their  cases  differently  in- 
flected when  not  followed  by  their  substantives  (see  §§  29 
and  64-)  ;  all  the  others  have  the  same  inflections  whether 
followed  by  their  substantives  or  not.  It  must  however  be 
observed,  that  with  all  definitive  pronouns  not  followed  by 
a  substantive,  the  language  seems  averse  to  the  use  of  the 
genitive  form  in  e$  or  CV  —  particularly  to  that  in  e£  —  the 
form  in  CU  being  generally  preferred.  Accordingly,  in- 
stead of  the  genitives  mcillC  I  (or  ntetWV),  tvdcbe^  (or  Wclcbcr), 
biefd,  iew£,  folded,  jebe»,  &c.,  if  not  followed  by  a  noun,  we 
generally  use  be3  (or  bcv)  weiw^en  (or  be£  or  bcr  UWWJl), 
bcflcn  (or  beren),  bdjenkjcn,  etw3  felcben,  emc$  jeben,  &c.,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  sections. 

Obs.  The  English  one,  after  definitives  and  adjectives  used  separately 
from  their  nouns,  is  not  translated  in  German  ;  as,  this  one,  bicfer  (or 
bicfc  or  btCJV$,  according  to  the  gender  of  the  substantive  understood); 
the  red  one,  bcr  (bie  or  ba5)  VOtf)C  j  the  young  ones,  bie  jungcrt*  &c. 
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§  63.  POSSESSIVE  PRONOUNS. 

The  possessive  pronouns  are,  mem,  my ;  bem,  thy  ;  fein, 
his,  its,  or  one's ;  t^r,  her ;  imfer,  our ;  etter,  your ;  ifyr, 
their.  They  are,  as  already  mentioned  (§  59,  Obs.  1.), 
merely  the  old  genitives  of  the  personal  pronouns,  and 
accordingly  supply  the  place  of  a  noun  in  the  genitive 
case.  Thus  in  the  expressions  my  house,  John  and  his  bro- 
ther, my  is  the  substitute  of  the  genitive  of  the  speaker's 
name ;  his,  that  of  John's.  But,  unlike  other  genitives, 
they  coalesce  like  definitives  with  the  following  substan- 
tive, agreeing  with  it  in  gender,  case,  and  number,  and  are 
for  that  purpose  provided  with  appropriate  inflections  (see 
§  29.).  With  respect  to  the  possessor  therefore,  whose  place 
they  supply,  they  are  personal  pronouns ;  but  with  regard 
to  the  object  possessed  or  the  noun  following  them,  which 
they  define,  they  are  definitive  pronouns.  The  learner  will 
therefore  perceive,  that  the  possessive  pronouns  distinguish 
the  gender  of  merely  the  object  possessed  by  inflections,  and 
that  the  distinction  of  genders  denoted  by  the  words  fdtt  and 
i()F  refer,  like  that  of  the  English  his  and  her,  to  the  gender 
of  the  possessor,  and  not  to  that  of  the  following  noun ;  as, 
fein  Sol^n,  his  son;  femes  @ol;ne$,  of  his  son:  feme  £ocl;ter, 
his  daughter;  feiwv  Xcdbtev,  of  his  daughter; — i()?  (goljn,  her 
son ;  ttyvcs  @0f)ne3,  of  her  son  :  \{)\t  £ocf)teV,  her  daughter, 
&c. 

Obs.  When  not  followed  by  their  substantives,  the  possessives,  in- 
stead of  taking  the  complete  declension  (according  to  §  29),  are  often 
preceded  by  ber,  bte,  bfl5  (similar  to  the  French  le  mien,  le  tien,  &c.), 
and  declined  like  adjectives  preceded  by  that  article.  The  inflection  is 
then  annexed  either  immediately  to  the  pronoun, — as  ber,  (bie,  bfl?,) 
ttteine,  bCtne,  feme,  linfere,  &c.,  mine,  thine,  his,  ours,  &c.  Gen.  be5  (or 
ber)  meinen,  &c. — or  with  i#  before  it;  i.  e.  the  syllable  ig  is  inserted 
between  the  pronoun  and  the  inflection ;  as,  ber  (bte,  or  ba5)  ftlfinigf, 

bctnige,  feinige,  unSrige,  &c. ;  Gen.  &e$  (or  ber)  metnigen,  beinigen, 
&c.;  Dat.  bem  (or  ber)  metnigen,  beinigen,  &c. :—  Plur.  bie  metnicien, 
ber  metntgen,  &c.  Thus  we  may  say  indifferently,  2>a$  if!  mcftt  mein 
25uc^,  fcnbern  fetne^,  or  ba£  feine,  or  ba^  fetnige,  this  is  not  my  book, 
but  his;  %fa  25mber  unb  unferer,  or  ber  unfeve,  or  ber  unferi^e,  your 
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brother  and  ours.     However,  in  the  genitive,  the  form  in  CR  alone  is 

used;  as  ber  ©o&n  meinc$  StfacfcbarS  unb  bie  Xoefcter  be?  3^iQen  (not 

3&fe»  : — see  §  62),  the  son  of  my  neighbour  and  the  daughter  of  yours. — 
Nor  can  these  pronouns  be  used  substantively  (§  62)  without  the  defi- 
nite article :  as,  (§3  finb  bie  3)iftni$en  (or  bie  9)?einen),  they  are  my 
people,  or  also  my  family — @$  finb  meine*  could  be 'said  only  in  refer- 
ence to  a  substantive  just  mentioned,  and  would  mean,  they  are  mine; 
2Bie  frefinben  ficfo  bie  ^briQtn?  how  does  your  family  do?  We  may 
further  observe,  that  the  neuter  singular,  employed  substantively,  de- 
notes either  the  property  or  the  duty  of  a  person;  as,  @r  &at  bfl$  @d» 
nige  babei  perforen,  he  has  lost  his  property  by  it ;  3$  &fl&C  b&§  STCci* 
ntge  get&an,  tfwn  (&ie  nun  ba$  Sbv'lQt,  I  have  done  my  duty,  now  do 
yours. 

Instead  of  the  possessives,  the  genitive  of  the  demonstratives  bet  and 
berfelfce  is  often  employed.— See  §  64,  Obs.  3. 
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These  are,  bicfcr,  this ;  jener,  that ;  bet4,  this9  also  that  / 
berjteni^e  (or  t)etnamtict)e),  that  or  he  (followed  by  who  or 
which} ;  berfclSe,  the  same ;  and  fold;CV,  such : — 

1.  Sicfct  and  jenet4  have  the  complete  declension  (§  29). 
Stcfct  refers  to  the  nearer,  or  to  the  latter  object,  or  merely 
to  an  object  just  mentioned,  and  is  rendered  in  English  by 
this,  or  by  the  latter ; — jtcwr  refers  to  the  more  remote,  or 
to  the  former  object,  and  is  rendered  by  that,  the  former, 
or  also  by  the  other ;  as,  jCUCt  2?aiim  tft  £rb£er  ati  btefer, 
that  tree  is  larger  than  this ;  §olc)e  bet  Xll^cnb,  benn  bicfc 
ntir  ntadbt  bid)  ^liicflic(),yo^oto  virtue.,  for  this  alone  will  make 
you  happy ;  in  Mcfer,  Wlb  in  jener  ^elt,  in  this,  and  in  the 
other  world ;  @ltt,  fpvadb  bicfci4,  well,  said  the  latter  ;  ;fi?a£, 
rtcf  jcncv,  what,  cried  the  other. 

2.  ^Dcr,  biCj  fcd^j  merely  singles  out  an  object  by  pointing 
at  it,  as  it  were,  without  implying  either  nearness  or  remote- 
ness.    It  is  used  with  reference  to  objects  present,  or  just 
mentioned,  or,  like  bcvjemcje,  with  reference  to  a  subsequent 
relative ;  and  may  be  rendered  in  English,  as  the  sense  re» 
quires,  either  by  this,  or  by  that9  or,  if  employed  substan* 
tively,  also  by  he,  she,  or  they. 
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It  has  two  forms  of  declension  ;  —  namely, 

a.)  If  followed  by  its  substantive,  it  is  declined  like  the 
definite  article  (§  30)  ;  with  which  indeed  it  is,  strictly 
speaking,  one  and  the  same  word,  having  merely  more  em- 
phasis than  the  latter  (§  56,  Obs.  2)  ;  as,  bet'  -2ftann,  this' 
(or  that')  man  —  bet4  DJ?amY,  the  man'  ,-  bic'  $rau  ba,  thatf 
•woman  there  —  bic  ^tail',  the  wo'man  ;  ba$'  3)licfc,  that'  book 
—  ba3  $itdb',  the  book';  @i6  e3  ben'  £cutcn,  welcfre  e£  Brattdben, 
give  it  to  those  people  who  want  it—  (Bib  e$  ben  $lvmen,  give 
it  to  the  poor. 

b.)  If  not  followed  by  a  substantive,  it  differs  from  the 
article  ;  but  only  in  the  genitive  of  all  genders  and  numbers, 
and  in  the  dative  plural,  —  these  cases  adding  en  to  the  same 
cases  of  the  article,  and  moreover  doubling  the  $  ofbes,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  :  — 

Singular.  Plural 

masc.  fern.  neut.  for  all  genders. 

N.  fcer  bie  ba$  bie 

G.  befjen  or  bef     beren  befjen  or  bef?  beren  or  bevev* 

D.  bcm  ber  bcm  bcncn 

A.  ben  bie  ba$  bie. 


Ex.  SBefTen  .gattl  i(I  ba^  ?  ®c(Jcn  (beren)  ba,  whose  house 

is  that?  this  man's  (this  woman's);  Sicfe  ftinbev  (inb  2Paifen, 
CtBatmen  ©1C  fldb  beven,  ^^5^  children  are  orphans,  have  pity 
on  them  ;  (3(6  e3  bencn,  bie  e0  Btaticben,  ^zw  zV  ^o  those  who 
want  it  ;  S^ort  tj?  3^t  Smber,  fra^en  @ie  ben  ;  ber  ix^eig  e^, 
there  is  your  brother,  ask  him  ;  he  knows  it  ;  9?el)men  @ie  bie 
$tfber,  bie  t(?  Beffev,  ^«^T  this  pen,  this  (which]  is  better. 

3.  'Serjemqe  (n?ek(jer),  ^^  (w/zo  or  that\  is  a  compound  of 
the  definite  article  and  jent£,  a  derivative  of  jener  ;  but,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  each  component  part 


*  2>etet  is  used  only  if  referring  to  a  subsequent  relative  clause ;  as  bie 
Itinber  tercr,  Me  fiit'8  3Bntet(anb  focfyten,  the  children  of  those  who  fought  for  their 
country ; — in  all  other  cases  beren  is  more  common ;  as  Me  9?nd^6rtren  unb  beren 
ittnber,  the  neighbours  and  their  children ;  beren  gte&t  e$  Utele,  if  these  there  are 
many. 
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is  separately  declined, — viz.  jentg  like  an  adjective,  and  bet 
retaining  its  usual  declension : — 

Singular.  Plural 

masc.  fern.  neut.  for  all  genders. 

N.  berjenige          biejjenige  ba$jeniv}e  biejenigen 

G.  besjenigen        berjentgen  besjenigen  bevjenigen 

D.  bemjemgen       berjentgen  bemjenigen  benjenigen 

A.  benjenigen       biejenige  ba^jemge.  btejenigen. 

This  demonstrative  invariably  refers  to  a  subsequent  re- 
lative, of  which  it  may  be  considered  as  a  correlate  pro- 
noun ;  as,  Xraue  bemjenigen  nicfet,  bet  bit  fdbmeiofrdt,  do  not 
trust  him  whojlatters  you  ;  3$  $a&  e3  betjemgen  $tatt,  tt?cl= 
dbet  e3  $el)0tte,  I  gave  it  to  that  woman  to  whom  it  belonged  : 

SiejeiiKjen,  wlcf;e  bcrt  waren,  &c.,  those  who  were  there,  &c. 

4.  X)crfcl6c,  btefd&e,  bafJclBe,  which  exactly  answers  in 
import  to  the  English,  the  same,  is  compounded  and  declined 
like  the  preceding  bcvjtCnit]C, — namely,  masculine  betfdfce,  bef; 
felBen,  bcmfdBen,  bcnfel6cn ;  feminine  biefdBc,  bcrfdBen,  &c. ; 
as,  (f  ^  ift  bcvfclbe  3)i  ann  Unb  baffd&e  ^Jferb,  it  is  the  same  man 
and  the  same  horse;  c6cn  bicfdDcn  CctltC,  the  very  same  people; 
in  CinCV  inib  c6cn  bcrfd6cn  @tVa§C,  in  one  and  the  same  street. 

It  is  often  used  also  for  the  third  personal  pronoun  CV,  ftc? 
C$j  and  consequently  its  genitive  also  for  the  possessive 
pronouns  fcin  and  ityr  (see  §  63);  as,  ^t  gab  i()m  ©dt^,  unb 
6at  ii)n  baffdfce  W0t;l  an^lUVenben,  he  gave  him  money,  and 
desired  him  to  employ  it  (the  same]  well ;  @ie  fam  mtt  tbrer 
@cf)tt?ejlcv  linb  bcm  9?ad)6av  bcvfd6cn,  she  came  with  her  sister 
and  her  (sister's)  neighbour — see  Obs.  3. 

Set,  bie,  ba$,  namlidjC,  has  the  same  signification  and  de- 
clension as  OCl'fdSc ;  but  the  article  is  written  separately ; 
as,  bet  Hatttlicfre,  the  same  ,•  be3  lldntlidben,  of  the  same,  &c.— 
@d6i^et,  fd&tCJC,  fdbi^C^,  the  same,  which  is  declined  like 
bicfet,  occurs  likewise  for  betfdBe ;  but  it  is  growing  obsolete. 

5.  ©olcftet,  foldx,  foldf)C^  answers  to  the  English  such,  and 
is  declined  like  btefct ;  unless  preceded  by  cin,  a,  or  fcin,  no, 
.  when  it  is  declined  like  an  adjective  preceded  by  these  de- 
finitives ;  as,  masc.  cin  folc&et,  cme£  foldjjett,  einem 
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emen  folc&en;  fem.  cine  foldje,  einer  foldtfn,  &c.  ;  fein  folc^er, 
fdltc£  folcfrcn,  &c.  —  Sometimes  it  is  followed  by  the  indefi- 
nite article,  but  then  it  remains  uninflected  ;  as,  foldb'  dn 
such  a  man:  fold/  etne  fy&tt,  such  a  woman,  &c. 


Obs.  1.  When  implying  a  contradistinction,  biefer  and  jener  answer 
exactly  to  the  English  this  and  Ma/;  but  otherwise,  biefer  has  a  more, 
and  jener  a  less,  extensive  use  than  their  corresponding  words  in 
English.  For  biefer  may  be  applied  to  all  present  objects  which  are  near 
at'hand,  though  out  of  our  immediate  reach  (thus  one  would  say  in  Ger- 
man, biefe  Uhr,  or  biefer  (§>tUf)f,  in  pointing  to  a  watch  or  a  chair  at  some 
yards  distance);  whilst  jener,  generally,  applies  only  to  such  as  are  at  some 
considerable  distance,  liefer  maybe  applied  even  to  objects  far  remote  in 
space  or  time:  but  only  if  they  are  familiar  to  the  hearer;  otherwise,  jener 
must  be  used;  as,  §ie  finb  ju  9?om  flcwefen;  id)  mbcfote  biefe  &erii&mte 

<&tabt  ail$  etnmal  fe&en,  you  have  been  at  Rome;  I  should  like  also  once 
to  see  this  (that)  celebrated  city;  (Skew,  btefer  grojje  Dfebner,  Cicero,  this 
(that)  great  orator  ;—  %n  jeneit  3«ten  be?  9lfcerglailfccn5,  in  those  times  of 

superstition;  2Bic  6ic^  bo#  jener  :JJ(jitofo|?&,  ivclc^et  fafltc,  &c.?  w/*a/ 

«;a5  iAe  72a??ze  o/"  //za/  philosopher  who  said,  &cc.?  —  Past  time  previously 
defined,  is  likewise  often  referred  to  by  Mefcf;  as,  ^({9  er  tfjr 
ocrnalim,  wa^  fcatte  er  in  btcfcm  ^CugenHicf  nic^t  fur  fie  flet^an, 

&e  learned  her  misfortune,  what  would  he  not  have  done  at  this  (that)  mo- 
ment for  her  *. 

2>er  is  sometimes  used  for  jener,  but  more  generally  for  biefer; 
particularly  in  colloquial  language;  as,  bie  (or  jene)  ^rail*bort,  that 

woman  (there)  ;  ber  (or  biefer)  Xifct),  this  table;  %d)  traue  bcm  (or  biefem) 
5Kenfc^en  nic^t,  /  do  not  trust  this  man;  @r  fling  ben  ^uflenblicf  n?eg, 

he  went  away  this  moment.  In  reference  to  such  nouns,  however,  as 
include  either  the  present  moment  of  time,  or  the  spot  on  which  the 
person  speaking  is,  biefer  alone  must  be  used  ;  as,  @r  ret|r  biefe  (not 
bie)  2Boc&e  ab,  he  departs  this  week  ;  @$  gefdjafr  in  biefem  £aufe,  it 

happened  in  this  house  (in  which  we  now  are,  —  in  bem  £Jaiife  would  refer 
to  a  house  at  which  we  point).  —  The  expression  ber  unb  ber,  bie  unb 
bie,  &c.  answers  to  the  English  such  and  such;  as,  ©pracfren  <5ie 
ttltt  bem  UJlb  bem  ?  did  you  not  speak  with  such  and  such  a  person? 


*  JPuer,  here,  the  corresponding  adverb  of  Mefet,  is  often  used  in  a  similar 
manner ;  for  example,  21(6  er  in  ben  @aat  trrtt,  war  cr  iibet  tie  'jprdcfyt  erfhiunt, 
tie  n  ^ier  fnf),  when  he  entered  the  saloon,  he  was  astonished  at  the  splendour 
which  he  saw  here  (there). — It  would  therefore  appear  to  be  a  general  practice 
in  German,  that  when  the  mind  is  wholly  engaged  with  an  object,  that  object 
is  considered  as  immediately  present  j  the  actually  present  point  of  space,  or 
time,  being  lost  sight  of. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  some  of  the  examples  in  this  section,  that  the 
adverbs  ^iCf,  bort,  and  bd,  are,  for  emphasis'  sake,  often  added  to  the 
demonstratives  bicfer,  jetier,  and  ber,  with  which  they  correspond  to  a 
certain  degree.  2>a  is  sometimes  rendered  by  here,  and  often  by  there, 
—just  as  its  corresponding  demonstrative  be*1  answers  to  the  English 
this  and  that;  as,  2>a  bin  t$,  fore  aw  /;  2Der  iff  ba?  wfo  w  there? 
f)ier  Uttb  biJ,  fore  and  there. 

Obs.  2.  The  neuter  demonstratives  btcfe$  and  ba$  are  often  used  for 
all  genders  and  numbers,  in  reference  to  objects  predicated  by  a  noun 
or  pronoun;  in  which  case  bicfcS  is  generally  contracted  into  btt$  or 
fctf£;  as,  Sieft'S  (or  bid)  i|t  mcin  2Srilber,  this  is  my  brother;  §ie$  (or 
bie£)  finb  mcitte  @<$wefferi1,  ^«e  (literally  MM)  are  my  sisters  ;  <3mb 

Sie  ba??  w  (literally  are)  to  ^OM?  3>a5  finb  bie  $ol§fn  fri 

ftlitlg,  <fow  (6far2)  rtre  the  results  of  his  education;  2>a$  iff  f' 
Ma£  is  a  coward.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  examples,  that  the  verb  in 
such  cases  does  not  agree  with  the  demonstrative,  but  with  the  sub- 
stantive, or  personal  pronoun.  A  similar  usage  we  have  observed  with 
the  indefinite  C$  (§  59,  Obs.  3) ;  to  which  pronoun,  indeed,  these  de- 
monstratives are  quite  analogous ;  for  they  too  relate  to  an  object  un- 
ascertained,— at  least  with  regart}  to  its  essence,  or  name.  Thus  if  we 
say,  "  that  is  my  brother,"  that  denotes  merely  an  object  of  perception, 
a  being  in  general,  of  whose  characteristic  we  are  ignorant,  and  which 
is  therefore  denoted  by  the  words  "  is  my  brother."  Hence  they  occur 
so  only  with  verbs  used  in  assigning  to  an  object  its  character,  or  name, — 
viz.  with  the  verb  fetMt,  to  be  (as  in  the  above  examples);  WCfben, 
come;  l)Ct^cn,  to  call,  or  to  be  called ;  and  tKtinen,  to  name ;  as, 
ttirb  Cinff  etn  dCfcfoUf  ter  S3)?ann  WCrben,  that  will  become  one  day  a  clever 
man;  3>iC»  fntjit  Cin  3«rfC(,/Aw  is  called  a  circle;  ^U5  HCnnt  man  CtnCtt 
3^MJUnb,  that  they  call  a  hound. 

Obs.  3.  The  demonstratives  biefev  and  bcr  are  often  employed  in  the 
manner  of  personal  pronouns,  as  substitutes  for  the  names  of  objects 
present,  or  just  mentioned ;  and  are  therefore,  if  relating  to  persons, 
rendered  in  English  by  he,  she,  or  they, — the  corresponding  English  this 
and  that  being  seldom  applied  in  this  manner  to  persons  *. — See  page  1  SO. 

*  Thus  we  may  say  in  English  in  reference  to  things,  "this,  or  these,  Hike;" 
''that,  or  those,  I  had  seen  before;"  but  seldom  in  reference  to  persons. 
Though,  formerly,  they  must  have  been  very  generally  so  used  also  in  refer- 
ence to  persons;  as  maybe  seen  from  the  circumstance  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
thn,  dative  tham  (the  plural  of  the  demonstrative  se,  seo,  that,  that),  has  be- 
come in  English  they,  them  /  in  other  words,  the  English  personal  pronoun 
they,  them,  was  originally  a  demonstrative  signifying  those;  —  in  which  original 
acceptation  the  common  people  still  say,  "  them  trees,"  "  them  books,"  &c. 

This  observation  serves,  at  the  same  time,  to  show,  that  the  classification  of 
those  grammarians  is  not  unexceptionable,  who  consider  the  adjective  pro- 
nouns (and  consequently  also  the  demonstratives)  as  mere  definitive*,  thereby 
excluding  them  entirely  from  the  pronouns. 
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They  are,  in  such  cases,  distinguished  from  the  personal  pronouns  merely 
by  emphasis  ;  having,  from  their  demonstrative  nature,  the  verbal  accent, 
which  the  personal  seldom  have  in  German ;  as,  2Da^  will  ber'  or  bie' 
[biefer  or  biefe]?  what  does  he  or  she  (that  man  or  woman)  want?  2Ba£ 
Will  ef  or  fie  ?  what  does  he  or  she  (the  man  or  woman)  want? 

However,  the  genitive  of  ber,  biC,  bfl5*,  is  often  used  without  any 
emphasis,  merely  for  feiner  and  i&m,  the  genitive  of  the  personal  pro- 
nouns,  and,  consequently,  also  for  the  possessive  pronouns  fcin  and  ifrr 
(see  §  63);  as,  @£  gtbt  bCVCn  (or  ifcrcr)  DtelC,  there  are  many  of  them  ; 

©ic  lub  ifcren  9Ja#'bar  unb  betftn  (or  ffinO  ^amilte  (in,  she  invited  her 

neighbour  and  his  family;  %t)W  $tllber  linb  bercn  Oefn'Cr, your  children 
and  their  teacher.  In  general,  however,  the  genitives  beffen  and  beren, 
as  well  as  the  demonstrative  bcrjYlbe  (see  page  181),  are  used  as  per- 
sonal, or  possessive,  pronouns,  merely  in  reference  to  a  noun  or  pro- 
noun in  the  oblique  case,  or  to  that  last  mentioned;  and,  accord- 
ingly, serve  often  to  prevent  ambiguity,  in  cases  where  the  antecedent 
referred  to  by  the  pronoun  could  not  be  ascertained  by  other  circum- 
stances; as,  @r  fprad)  mit  feinem  25ruber  Ubcr  beflen 

he  spoke  with  his  brother  on  his  (the  brother's)  affairs  (fcine 

fceiten  might  mean  his  own  affairs);  unfer  9?a$bar,  fein  2>ruber,  iinb 
ber  (§ofw  beflelben  (or  beffen  @e&n),  warcn  gegenwartifl,  our  neighbour, 

his  brother,  and  the  son  of  the  latter,  were  present;  (*r  fa$tC  ttlCinem 

JStubcr,  ba^  ber  25ucf)()cinblcr  bcmfclben  bio  :^ucl?er  fdbicfen  trurbe,  lie 

told  my  brother  that  the  bookseller  would  send  him  (my  brother)  the  books. 
The  plural  btefcttcn,  and  the  genitive  plural  bcren,  which,  according 
to  the  preceding  remark,  may  be  used  for  fie,  they,  and  i&r,  their t  are, 
consistently  with  what  has  been  said  §  59,  Obs.  2,  also  used  in  address- 
ing persons  for  you  and  your;  in  which,  case,  however,  the  old  genitive 
form  befO  is  used  instead  of  the  modern  form  bercn.  But  this  mode  of 
address  is  employed  only  in  ceremonious  and  official  language,  towards 
persons  high  in  office  or  rank.  In  such  cases  these  words  are  often 
compounded  with  £)0$,  £)bd)ff,and  $Ufr$$&  according  to  the  dignity 

of  the  person  addressed ;  as,  Ajbdbftbiefel&en  fraben  $cvuf)et  311  fret'eblen, 

&c.,  you  (your  Royal  Highness)  have  been  pleased  to  order,  &c. ;  ^IlUi1: 
fcbcljftbcro  2)Cfcfrl,  your  (your  Majesty's)  command. 

Obs.  4.  If  the  dative  or  accusative  of  the  demonstrative  ber,  biC,  bfl£, 
or  of  the  third  personal  pronouns  er,  fie,  C^,  be  under  the  government 
of  a  preposition,  its  place  is  often  supplied,  in  all  genders  and  numbers, 
by  the  particle  bet,  there;  which  is  then  prefixed  to  the  preposition, 

*  The  genitive  of  btefec  and  jenet  is  seldom  used  without  a  substantire 
(see  §  62) ;  except  in  the  expression  ber  Ueberfcrincjer  biefeS,  the  bearer  of  this 
(writing) ;  and  in  dates  j  as,  ben  20  biefe$,  the  20th  of  this  (month),  which  are 
terms  in  ordinary  use. 
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making  compounds  of  the  same  nature  and  form  as  the  English  thereby, 
therewith,  &c. ;  as,  ba^U,  (thereto]  to  that,  to  it,  or  to  them  ;  bamit,  (there- 
with) with  that,  with  it,  or  with  them  ;  bafiir,/or  that,  for  it,  &c.  If  the 
preposition  begins  with  a  vowel — as  (in,  (Ulf,  au£,  &c. — r  is  inserted 
between  the  two  component  parts;  as,  baran,  barauf,  barau?,  &c.  In 
the  compound  with  naci),  after,  this  r  occurs  also  sometimes ;  as  bavnadj 
for  banaofc.  The  compound  barilt  changes  in  into  C in,  when  implying 
a  motion  or  direction  to  an  object ;  as,  @5  Uegt  bartn,  it  lies  in  that; — 
£C)3C  C»  baretn,/ay  it  into  that.  All  prepositions  governing  the  dative  or 
the  accusative  (see  the  prepositions)  may  be  compounded  in  this  man- 
ner, except  dll^Cr,  out  of;  ncbjf,  besides  ;  fatllttU,  together  with;  fcit, 
since  ;  and  e&ttC,  without.  These  compounds  are  used  in  reference  to  any 
object  (except  persons)  that  does  not  particularly  engage  our  attention ; 
as,  Jpicr  ijr  befTerer  2Bein,  trinfcn  (Sic  bacon  (for  con  bem),  here  is  better 

wine,  drink  of  that ;  ^tefCV  *)Ut  mit  CitlCr  $Cbfr  barauf,  this  hat  ivith  a 

feather  in  it;  Qciti  fi'nb  fcfoone  JJferbc,  wa$  cerlangcn  (s$ie  bafiir  (for  fiir 

flf)  ?  these  arc  fate  horses,  what  do  you  ask  for  them  ?  They  very  fre- 
quently relate  merely  to  a  proposition  ;  as,  3'cb  fjafre  md?t$  bagCgen,  / 
have  no  objection  to  it  (namely,  to  what  has  just  been  proposed);  (5r 

berate  ©e(b  o&ne  mir  ctwa$  baron  311  fagen,  he  borrowed  money  without 

telling  me  anything  of  it.  But  they  are  never  used  with  reference  to 
persons,  or  to  such  things  as  engross  our  attention  ;  as,  $$  f  ClltIC  ben 

^ann,  \fi)  fcabe  oft  mit  i&m  ('not  bamit)  gefprotfwi,  I  know  the  man,  I 

have  often  spoken  with  him  ;  Gilt  ttMCl)tiyei'  WllCjen&ticf,  DOn  i^m  (not  ba^ 
POn)  ba'ngt  mcin  ©Ulicffal  ab,  an  important  moment,  my  fate  depend*  on 
it. — The  adverb  occurs  sometimes  separate  from  the  preposition,  other 
words  being  placed  between;  as,  £a  fcp  (Sett  fiir  (for  bafUf,  &c.),  God 
forbid;  2>a  la'£t  flC^  (*^rC  mit  eiltlfflen  (for  bamit),  by  that,  honour  may 
be  acquired.  But  this  separation  is  not  approved  of  by  grammarians. 

ji)icr,  here,  is  likewise  compounded  with  prepositions,  and  used  for 
fctefcr  in  the  same  manner  as  ba  is  for  bet;  as,  permit,  herewith,  with 
this ;  frierin,  in  this,  &c.  These  compounds  are,  however,  of  a  more 
limited  use  than  the  preceding,  and  employed  chiefly  in  reference  to  a 
proposition ;  as,  jpieraus  famt  man  fc6on,  ba^  er,  &c.,  out  of  this  (namely, 

of  what  has  been  said)  it  may  be  seen  that  he,  &c. ;  Jpievailf  fling  Or  TOfg, 
hereupon  he  went  away.  Before  prepositions  beginning  with  a  conso- 
nant, fcU'r  may  drop  its  r ;  as,  fcicmit,  (jiejjll,  &c. — In  conclusion  we  may 
observe,  that  all  these  compounds  have,  as  in  English,  the  accent  on 
the  second  component  part — bamit',  therewith;  fcierauf,  hereupon,  &c. 
—unless  the  first  has  an  antithetical  emphasis. — See  §  1 8,  and  §  1 9, 
remark  3. 

Obs.  5.  In  the  use  of  the  indefinite  article  with  the  demonstrative 
folefrer,  such,  the  idiom  of  the  two  languages  is  the  same — that  is,  the 
demonstrative  is  in  German  attended  by  the  article,  only  when  it  is 
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done  in  English  ;  though,  in  English,  it  always  follows  the  demonstra- 
tive, whilst  in  German  it  more  generally  precedes  it  ;.  as,  eiti  folcbe? 
2ftann,  suck  a  man;  eine  folcfce  SRacfrt,  such  a  night;  fofcfce  Xu^enb,  tuck 

virtue;  fbl$e$  SBafiVr,  such  water;  fckfre  CeutC,  svch  people.  The 
article  may,  however,  also  follow  the  demonstrative.  See  page  132.  In 
this  latter  case  the  particle  fo  is  sometimes  used  for  folder  \,  as,  fo 
dlUr,  such  a  one  ;  fo  fine  $l'flU,  such  a  woman. 

Instead  of  folcfrer,  if  unpreceded  by  an  article,,  the  compound 
tb(tt,the  like,  is  often  employed,  for  all  genders  and  numbers;  as, 
CbW  2Detll,  such  wine  ;  bcrflleicfcen  Ccilte,  such  people.  However,  if  not 
followed  by  a  substantive,  bcrglCic&Ctt  is  confined  to  the  feminine  gender 
and  the  plural  number;  in  reference  to  masculine  and  neuter  nouns, 
btfylClfytn  must  be  used,  according  to  the  usual  distinction  of  the  geni- 

tive forms  bc$  and  bcr;  as,  2>a5  t|t  guter  2Dein,  bet»gleici)cn  finbet  man 

feltett,  that  u  good  wine,  the  like  is  seldom  met  with;  —  5>a$  finb  glltt 
2LVtl1f,  ber$lCi$en  &c.,  these  are  good  ivincs,  the  like  &c.-f 

In  formal  and  ceremonious  language,  fo($er  is  sometimes  used  for 
the  third  personal  pronoun  ;  as,  ^er  &CUiy  frtttl  QCltCrn  an  ;  unb  folchcf 
(for  er)  gebcnft,  &c.,  the  king  arrived  yesterday;  and  he  intends,  &c.  ; 
3$  ()^^  fdClK»  berCtt^  oevncmmcn,  I  have  already  heard  it. 

Finally  we  may  observe,  that  the  English  as  following  suchy  must  be 
rendered  in  German  by  trie  or  al$>  if  implying  a  similitude  to  an  object  ; 
and  by  WCldfKV,  if  it  implies  the  belonging  to  a  class,  described  by  the 
following  relative  clause  ;  as,  Such  a  hero  as  he,  (in  fofcfrfV  A)?lb  tfic  cr; 
Such  animals  as  live  in  the  water,  feldK  XfctCre,  tt>d$C  ittl  2I>afffV  Ictdl. 
If  such  relates  to  the  intenseness  of  its  noun,  as  is  rendered  by  bd£;  as, 
Jle  was  in  such  a  passion  as  to  be  unable  to  speak,  Cr  WClf  in  CtUCm 

3cnte,  ba^  er  niit  fprcd;cn  fcnntc. 
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These  are,  bcr,  tic,  ba$,  that,  who,  or  which  ;  Welder, 

^,  who,  or  which  ;  and  «?cr?  who,  with  its  neuter 
what.  —  2Belci)CV,  iVCt,  and  U^a^,  are  used  also  interrogatively  ; 
which  forms,  however,  no  etymological  distinction.  —  See 
Gfo.  2. 

1.  SeVj  bic,  ta^,  has  the  declension  of  the  demonstrative 
ber,  given  page  130.  However,  the  second  genitive  forms, 
fccfj  and  bcrcr,  are  never  used  relatively.  (See  also  note  *, 
page  130).  .  _ 

f  Tlie  same  distinction  must  be  made  if  these  compounds  are  used  rela- 
tively ;  as,  SBetn  t>e$g(eid)en  (or  SOeine  bergleicfyen)  man  fetten  ftnl>et,  wine  (or 
wines)  the  like  of  which  is  seldom  met  «$A«. 
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2.  2£eld)er  has  the  complete  declension  (§  29).  This,  as 
Well  as  the  preceding  relative  ber,  may  refer  both  to  persons 
and  things. 

Obs.  1.  In  exclamations,  wctfjjflf  signifies  what;  and,  if  followed  by 
the  indefinite  article,  it  drops  the  inflection;  as,  welcf)'  eilt  3KatUl  !  what 
a  man!  weld)'  elite  $ratt  !  what  a  woman!—  Poets  omit  sometimes  the 
inflection  even  if  not  followed  by  the  article;  as,  2Bdcfo'  (for 
tjabe  \&)  ferfc^ergt  !  what  happiness  I  have  trifled  away! 


3.  2#er  can  be  used  only  with  reference  to  persons  (see 
the  second  rule  below).  It  has  no  inflections  to  distinguish 
the  feminine  gender,  or  the  plural  number.  Its  neuter  gen- 
der n?ci£  answers  exactly  to  the  English  what  (see  however 
Obs.  4-.  rem.  2)  ;  but  it  is  never  used  in  the  dative,  and  very 
seldom  in  the  genitive.  The  declension  of  this  pronoun  is 
as  follows  :  — 

For  both  sexes  and  numbers.  Neuter. 

N.  wer,  who.  way,  what. 

G.  wejfen  (or  wej?),  whose.  roejfen  (or  rc>  efj),  of  what. 

D.  irem,  to  whom. 

A.  wen,  whom.  roa$,  what. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  these  three  pronouns,  the  fol- 
lowing rules  may  be  observed  :  — 

I.  If  referring  to  an  antecedent  expressed,  all  the  English 
relatives,  who,  which,  or  that,  may  be  rendered  indifferently 
by  JVelcfKr  or  ber,  but  never  by  fter  ;  as,  The  man  who  was 
here,  ber  2)?ann,  Wldbet  —  or  bet  —  I)icV  Wat;  The  woman  whom 
I  saw,  bie  5™U,  bic  —  or  wtdfK  —  idb  fafo  The  children  to  whom 
he  gave  it,  bie  ftinber,  bewn  —  or  it)C(c()Cn—  CV  e$  $a6;  The  look 
that  you  bought,  ba3  $11$,  W(C(K$  —  or  ba3  —  @k  frlltftei!  ;  &c. 

However,  the  genitive  of  rocket  is  very  seldom  used  in 
such  cases,  but  mostly  that  of  bet*  alone  (see  §  62)  ;  as,  Set 

t,  beffen  (not  wlc(x3)  2)?utl;,  imb  bie  §rau,  bercn  (not 
Xuqenb  n?iv  fo  fe(;r  6ett)unbent,  £c.,  the  man  whose 

courage,  and  the  woman  whose  virtue,  we  admire  so  much,  fyc.  ; 

2>te  2?cr6vedbcn,  bercn  er  angefla#t  n?urbe,  &c.,  the  crimes  of 
which  he  was  accused,  fyc. 
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Obs.  2.  If  the  nominative  of  the  relative  is  followed  by  a  personal 
pronoun  with  which  it  stands  in  apposition,  (which  is  often  done  in 
German  in  order  to  make  the  verb  agree  with  the  personal  pronoun  — 
as  will  be  explained  in  the  syntax,)  ber,  and  not  tt*f  IcfKr,  is  used  ;  as, 
3$,  ber  ii$  lite  ®elb  frOrge,  /,  who  never  borroio  moixy;  %{)?,  btf  3V 
inicfj  Fennet,  ^ow,  wAo  know  me.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  relative 
refers  to  a  mere  proposition,  and  not  to  any  nounr  nMcfrcr  seems  pre- 
ferable to  ber;  as  2Denn  er  mtr  ba$  (5elb  aucft  gebm  roellte,  welcbe*  ec 

$ett»i£  ni$t  t&un  Wirb,  &c.  even  if  he  would  give  me  the  money,  which  he 
certainly  will  not,  $c. 

II.  But  if  who  and  which  cannot  be  referred  to  an  ante- 
cedent expressed,  or  if  which  is  followed  by  a  substantive, 
which  must  be  rendered  by  Wctcfeev  exclusively,  and  who  by 
UW;  as,  Which  of  these  booh  ?  W  elcfKs  biefct  flicker  ?  I  da 
not  know  which  of  these  boys  (or  which  boy]  did  it,  i 
iiidbt  wicker  bicfcr  ^na6en  (or  tvelcfw  ^nabc)  c^  t^at; 
is  lie  ?  roer  ifl  er  ?  Wfose  7/ow5^  w  that  ?  noeffen  .gau^  i(l 
ta^  ?  /  /fwow  W^OT?Z  he  marries,  id)  mi$  it>cn  cr  ^eirat(;et  ; 
Who  are  they  ?  WCV  (tnb  fie  ?  W/o  5^fl^5  7?i!y  purse,  steals 
trash,  jvct  wcin  ©elb  ftic^lt,  (licjjlt 


Oi5.  3.  From  the  last  example  it  will  be  perceived,  that  wer,  like 
who  in  English,  maybe  used  in  an  indefinite  sense  for  bfrjfltigf  nH"lc&cry 
he  (i.  e.  any  person)  ivho.  The  relative  Oer  is  sometimes  used  in  thii 
manner  in  reference  to  particular  or  defined  objects  ;  as  2>ie  (for  bie- 
jt^nigen  bie)  aber  gegeffcn  fatten,  beren  waren  fcei  fiinf  taufcnb 

i»«/  they  that  had  eaten  were  about  Jive  thousand  won  ;  3)ie  (for  frt 
tt>dcf>0  tljr  flld;t,  i|r  bie  29rflllt  bC^  ^iltimet^,  she  whom  you  teek  is  the 
Iride  of  heaven.  In  expressing  a  wish,  not  only  the  demonstrative,  but 
also  the  whole  clause  belonging  to  it,  is  sometimes  omitted,  if  it  can  be 
easily  supplied  in  the  mind  ;  particularly  in  wishing  anything  improbable 
or  impossible  ;  as  ^fl,  n>er  ba$  fbnnte,  yes,  he  who  could  do  that  (supply., 

he  would  be  clever};  @ilfnbe2Bolfen  !  @e#fcr  ber  CUfte  I  2Ber  tmteucb 

Wanberte,  mtt  etlC^  fcfrtjfte  (Schiller),  Hurrying  clouds!  sailers  of  the 
air  .'  (happy  he)  who  could  roam,  who  could  sail  with  you  / 

The  omission  of  the  relative  pronoun  however,  which  is  so  frequent 
in  English,  never  takes  place  in  German  ;  thus  the  book  I  bought,  must 
be  rendered,  ba$  $U$,  tt>e(#e$  (which)  \ti)  taufte. 


Obs.  4.  As  already  observed,  wa$,  generally,  corresponds  to  the  En- 
glish what;  as,  $Du$  filflte  er  3&nen?  what  did  he  tell  you?     2Jta$  er 
aQte  if?  wafcr,  what  he  told  you  is  true.  We  must  however  remark: 
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1.)  If  the  English  what  refers  to  a  following  substantive,  it  either 
relates  to  the  individuality  of  it  (i.  e.  we  wish  merely  to  ascertain  by 
it  an  individual  object  out  of  many),  or  to  its  characteristic.  In  the 
former  case,  where  it  is  nearly  equivalent  to  which,  it  is  rendered  by 
roelcber ;  as,  In  what  street  does  he  live?  in  welctyer  ©ttajje  WO&nt  er? 
On  what  day?  an  welC&em  Xav)C?— In  the  latter  case  it  is  rendered  by 
was  fijr  ein;  as,  What  tree  is  this?  m$  fiir  ein  25aum  iff  bas ;  You  see 

what  a  friend  he  is,  @ie  fe&Ctl  Wd»  fiir  eitt  tfreunb  er  iff;  I  have  a  good 
horse,  what  sort  of  a  one  have  you?  icfl  fcabe  Cin  gUtC5  :JJfVr&,  Wa5  fiir 
ftne»  frjben  ^SiC?  Thus  also  in  exclamations;  as,  O,  what  a  man  your 
father  is!  0  ttU5  fur  Cin  <$iann  i)r  $&r  2tater  I  In  the  last  example  but 
one,  Cin  has  the  complete  declension,  the  substantive  being  understood 
(see  §  29).  Before  substantives  not  susceptible  of  the  indefinite  article 
— for  instance,  if  denoting  matter,  or  if  in  the  plural  number — ein  is 
omitted;  as,  s2BiJ^  fur  Xucfr,  unb  roa.$  fiir  $nippfe,  tvoKcn  @ie  fca&en? 

what  cloth,  and  what  buttons,  will  you  have?  If  such  substantives  as  do 
not  admit  of  ein  have  been  mentioned  before,  tt>c($er  is  sometime? 
substituted  for  them;  but  it  is  better  to  repeat  the  substantive;  as, 

finb  filberne  tfnopfc,  wa$  fiir  roelcfre  (better  roa5  .fur  finopfe) 

(Sie  fraben?  these  are  silver  buttons,  luhat  buttons  will  you  have? 
— 2Ba»  and  fur  are  often  separated  by  the  intervention  of  the  nomina- 
tive, and  sometimes  also  of  the  verb  :  the  above  examples,  for  instance, 

might  also  run  thus,  2Ba$  wollcn  fie  fiir  Jtnopfe  l^abcn?  D  wa^  i|?  3f^ 
s^ater  fiir  ein  $?ann  ! 

2.)  ^I»J3  should,  like  its  masculine  tver,  and  like  the  English  what, 
never  refer  to  an  antecedent  expressed;  yet  it  is  generally  used  also  m 
reference  to  the  neuter  gender  of  pronouns,  if  they  do  not  represent 
any  substantive  mentioned,  but  have  a  collective,  or  indefinite  sense, 

or  refer  to  a  proposition ;  as  2Bir  lernten  Dieted,  wa$  roir  oor&er  nidn 

irufjten,  we  learned  much  that  we  did  not  know  before  ;  TUletf,  Wai  id) 

fe&e  unb  bore,  &c.,  all  that  I  see  and  hear,  $c.;  2>a$,  wa^  er  mir  fagte 

ij?  tVU&r,  that  which  he  told  me  is  true. — The  antecedent  bd5,  in  the  last 
example,  may  be  omitted  (see  the  first  example  of  this  observation).  It 
can,  however,  never  be  omitted  if  governed  by  a  preposition,  which  is 
so  generally  done  in  English ;  as,  3'd?  urtfceifte  alii  bem,  WflS  (not  au? 
tt?a$)  er  mtr  fa.Cjte,  bajj,  &c.,  I  judged  from  what  he  told  me,  that,  Sfc. 

3.)  The  genitive  and  dative  of  tt?a5 — viz.  treijen  or  we§,  and  went — 
were  formerly  in  frequent  use :  the  former  still  occurs  in  the  Bible ;  for 
instance,  St.  Matthew,  chap.  12.  ver.  34.  2Beflen  baj  $erg  OOll  iff,  be^ 
ge^et  ber  3)Junb  Uber,  literally,  of  what  the  heart  is  full,  of  that  the  mouth 
overflows ;  but  went  is  now  used  only  in  reference  to  persons,  so  that 
tt?af>,  in  modern  German,  is  without  a  dative.  However,  wat  occurs 
sometimes  uninflected  after  prepositions  that  govern  that  case;  as,  mit 
with  what?  pon  wa$  ?  of  what? — though  the  use  of  the  com- 
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pounds  WOmit,  wherewith;  trCOCrt,  wherefrom,  &c.  (see  the  following 
observation),  is  more  general  in  such  instances,  and  more  correct. 

4.)  In  familiar  language,  W&3  is  used  sometimes  in  the  sense  ofiuhy; 
as,  s2Da»  lacfr)?  bll  ?  why  dost  thou  laugh  ?  2Ca$  fc^VCiCt  CV  ?  what  does 
he  cry  for? 

Obs.  5.  There  are  also  a  few  adverbs  employed  as  relatives,  which  we 
must  notice  here. 

I.)  <§5o,  so,  is  sometimes  (chiefly  in  poetry)  used  as  a  relative  pronoun 
for  all  genders  and  numbers  ;  but  only  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  ; 
as,  "StC  2)(ume,  fO  bOtt  blUfKte,  the  flower  which  blossomed  there  ;  $0n 

alien,  fo  ba  famen,  of  all  who  came. 

2.)  2BO,  like  the  English  where,  is  used  often  relatively;  chiefly  in  refer- 
ence to  places;  as,  9(n  jktUf  @tC(lC,WO  ba£  $(IU$  ffanb,  on  that  spot  where 
(on  which)  the  house  stood.  As  a  relative  it  is  also  compounded  with  the 
same  prepositions  as  ba  (see  §  64,  Obs.  4.),  and  may  then,  like  this  par- 
ticle, refer  to  any  noun  not  denominating  persons.  It  therefore  answers 
in  these  compounds  to  the  English  what  or  which,  but  never  to  who;  as, 
SBotttit  fantt  id)  3*&HM  bienen?  with  what  (or  wherewith]  can  I  serve 

you?  3$  weif?  woburcfr  @ie  i&n  befeibiflt  frafccn,  /  know  by  what  you 

have  offended  him  ;  3>a$  flllb  2)ilt>)C,  WOPCn  id)  Itid)t5  tt>u£tC,  these  are 
things  of  which  I  knew  nothing.  As  may  partly  be  seen  from  the  pre- 
ceding examples,  these  relative  compounds  are  formed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  demonstrative  compounds  mentioned  }  64,  Obs.  4  :  and, 
accordingly,  the  letter  r  is  also  in  them  inserted  before  prepositions  be- 
ginning with  a  vowel  ;  as,  ttWii&er,  at  what,  or  which  ;  WOrin,  Herein, 
in  what,  or  which;  tfOrailf,  whereupon,  &c. 

3.)  5)a  is  sometimes  used  as  a  relative,  —  especially  in  reference  to 
time;  as,  3'n  bem  aiigen&licfe,  ba  (for  in  welcftent)  er  micfr  fa^,  at  the 

moment  in  which  he  saw  me.  We  may  also  observe  here,  that  if  a  mono- 
syllabic relative  is  followed  immediately  by  its  verb,  ba  is  often  placed 
as  an  expletive  after  the  relative;  as,  @r  fcp,  WCf  ba  VfOlle,  let  him  be 
who  he  may  ;  $llle$,  tt>a<?  ba  lebt,  all  that  lives. 

Obs.  6.  It  has  been  justly  observed  by  some  English  grammarians, 
that  an  interrogative  pronoun  is  but  a  relative  referring  to  a  noun  un- 
derstood, or  expected  in  the  answer;  thus,  "  Who  did  it?  ''  is  tanta- 
mount to  "  Tell  me  the  man  who  did  it."  In  German,  therefore,  as  in 
other  languages,  there  is  no  difference  between  interrogative  and  rela- 
tive pronouns  •  and  the  only  thing  to  be  considered  (as  observed  above) 
is,  whether  the  antecedent  of  these  pronouns  is  expressed,  or  not.  The 
latter,  it  \s  true,  is  always  the  case  with  interrogatives  ;  but  this  omission 
of  the  antecedent  cannot  constitute  a  characteristic  of  them,  since  it 
often  takes  place  also  with  relatives,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  above  ex- 
amples. 
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We  may  add  here,  that  all  the  interrogative*  —  W  er,  was,  welcfcet,  and 
JTO  —  are  in  familiar  language  used  in  the  indefinite  sense  of  some  ;  —  viz. 
n?er  for  jcmanb,  somebody;  wa3  for  etwaS,  something;  tvelc&ir  for  cintger, 
some;  and  trc  for  ir«en£>  «?c,  somewhere;  as,  3'jt  wcr  (jemanb)  frant  im 
jjaufe?  w  any  owe  tf/  ««  *A<?  house?  @r  &at  3*&nen  was  ju  fagtn,  A*  ^a* 
to  tell  you  something  ;  3'cft  Nbe  feine  2SUcJ)er,  a&er  mein  29ruber  fcat 

,  /Aaw  no  books,  but  my  brother  has  some  ;  %$)  fcafre  ifytl  WO  gf; 
CM,  I  have  seen  him  somewhere. 

§  66.  QUANTITATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

Under  this  name  we  comprehend  the  following  :  —  jcbcr, 
er,  or  jebnxber  (of  which  the  latter  two  are  falling  into 
disuse),  every,  each  ;  alter,  all  ;  mancbef,  many  a  one  ;  cilli= 
$er,  some  ;  etlicbe  (used  only  in  the  plural),  some  ;  tKC^ftft 
(pi.),  several;  fcin,  no,  not  a  ;  vid,  much,  or  many;  and 
tC}*  little,  or  few  ;  with  their  comparatives  meJMf  and 
.  and  their  superlatives  ineift  and  WCIli.qf?  (§  55). 

To  these  may,  perhaps,  be  added,  Seibc,  to/z,-  eillCf,  ow^; 
and  an'OCVC,  others;  of  which  we  have  treated  under  the  head 
of  Numbers. 

£eil1  is  declined  like  mein  (§  29)  ;  all  the  others  have  the 
complete  declension  of  definitives  (§  29).  Except  wet  and 
WWliQ  ;  for  although  these  two  often  have  the  same  declen- 
sion, —  as,  wcnigi  3)?iii;e,  little  trouble  ;  wit  riclem  (Belbe, 
with  much  money,  &c.  —  yet,  in  the  singular,  they  more  gene- 
rally remain  uninflected,  especially  IKNtc}  ;  as,  xncl 
Ullb  iveni.q  2l»cin,  much  water  and  little  wine  ;  ttlit 
Ullb  X»iel  2?el;a$en,  with  little  wit  and  much  self-complacency. 
In  the  plural,  however,  they  are  oftener  inflected  than  not; 
and  in  the  genitive,  the  inflection  is,  indeed,  indispensable; 
as,  n?cw$e  ^togenfciicfe,  few  moments  ;  nacf)  flielen  3al;ren, 
after  many  years  ;  cill  3?atet  fieler  (not  mel)  j^inber,  a  father 
of  many  children.  When  used  substantive!}'  (§  62),  they  are 
always  inflected  ;  as,  (f  r  femit  wele,  ifl  abet  nur  f  on  tveni^en 
,  he  knows  many,  but  is  known  only  by  few  *. 


*  The  uninflected  uic(  and  u>fnig  would  seem  to  partake  somewhat  of  the 
nature  of  substantives,  and  to  be  partitives,  and  not  definitives,  —  that  is,  de- 
noting a  part  of  the  following  substantive,  but  leaving  that  substantive  itself 
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If  preceded  by  any  definitive,  they  are  declined  like  an 
adjective;  as,  ba£  ride  (Mb,  the  great  deal  of  money  ;  twin 
JKni$e$  2?evmb$en,  #»/  //#/*  property.  This  is  invariably  the 
case  with  their  superlatives,  they  being  always  preceded 
by  a  definitive;  as,  bie  ttietftcn  DJiCnfofcen,  most  people  ;  bd$ 
tt>eni$|le,  the  least. 

But  their  comparatives  remain,  very  generally,  unin- 
flected  —  especially  md)v  ;  as,  (£v  |)at  meln4  Sfrttbev  unb  mm 
$er  @d)tt>e|tew  als  id),  fo  ^«5  TWO?**?  brothers  and  fewer  sisters 
than  I  ;  wit  md)V  @Ut(f  al£  £?evf?anb,  w/VA  more  good  luck 
than  wit;  3db  frafce  bcrcn  wel)r,  /totf  more  of  them. 

3ebev  is  also  declined  like  an  adjective  if  preceded  by  ein,  — 
viz,  Nominative,  ein  jeber,  eine  jtebc,  ein  jebe£  ;  Genitive,  eine3 
jeben,  einet  jeben,  &c.  There  is,  however,  no  difference  in 
the  import  of  jeber,  whether  preceded  by  ein,  or  not. 

Obs.  1.  We  add  the  following  particulars  respecting  the  use  of  the 
above  pronouns  :  — 

1.)  3'eber  is  not  used  in  the  plural,  except  in  the  expression  alle  linfr 
jebC,  all  and  each;  and  the  English  every,  referring  to  a  substantive  in 
the  plural  number,  is  generally  rendered  by  alit  •  as,  every  seven  years, 

aUe  ficfcen  Sfa&re  ;  every  three  hours,  alle  tovi  ©tunben. 

2.)  filler,  followed  by  another  definitive,  is  often  used  without  any 
inflection;  as,  dU  (for  al(e5)  biejVS  ©ef&,  all  this  money;  all  (for  a!lC) 
meine  9?ad()barn,  all  my  neighbours.  If  preceded  by  another  definitive, 
it,  generally,  changes  in  the  dative  singular  the  final  ttl  into  n  ;  as,  frer 
bom  alien  (for  allem),  with  all  this;  but  in  all  the  other  cases  it  retains 
'its  usual  complete  declension.  It  is  frequently  placed  after  the  verb,  as 
in  English  ;  as,  ^Define  $reunbe  (Kl&Ctt  mid;  alle  t>evlafTenr  my  friends  have 
all  forsaken  me.  —  When  preceded  by  ofHU',  it  denotes  any; 


unlimited.  Thus  tnit  ute(  SBergni'nen  would,  grammatically,  be  equivalent  to 
with  a  great  deal  (/pleasure;  and  roenig  Scute,  to  a  small  number  nf  people  ; 
whilst  nut  Dtefem  55ergnitgen  simply  means  with  much  pleasure;  and  wetrige  Scute, 
few  people.  This  would  account  for  the  practice,  formerly  much  in  use,  of  the 
substantive  taking  the  genitive  inflection  after  the  uninflected  Did  and  n>ent(], 
—  such  expressions  as  me(  SSiefyeS,  much  (of)  cattle  ,•  roenig  2Giiffer^,  little  (of) 
water,  &c.  being  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Bible.  And  it  is  still  not 
quite  out  of  use  in  a  few  instances  ;  as,  met  2aiff)e&en$  (or  utel  SBtfett*)  nifld)en, 
to  make  much  ado  ;  though,  in  general,  the  substantive  is  put  in  apposition  with 
these  words,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  with  substantives  denoting  quantity  ; 
and  we  say  now,  uie(  55ief),  and  roenig  SKaffcr,  as  we  say,  eine  «JKenge  2Sief>,  a 
number  of  cattle  ;  ein  Sropfen  %8a  for,  a  drop  of  water  s  eiu  'ipfunb  Swcfer,  a  pound 
of  sugar. 
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3*f  etfel,  without  any  doubt.  If  the  English  all  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
whole,  or  the  whole  of,  it  is  mostly  rendered  in  German  by  ganj,  and 
pot  by  after;  as,  all  England,  gail$  SnglOtlbj  a//  */ta  nation,  bte  gfln^e 
9?attei1;  all  the  year,  baS  ganje  3a&r.  Finally  we  observe,  that  though 
dller  may  be  followed  by  demonstratives,  as  in  the  above  examples,  it 
is,  in  general,  not  followed  by  the  article;  as,  atle  (not  alle  bie)  (Stable 
PCIl  (Sliropa,  all  the  towns  of  Europe ;  alter  21>etn,  all  the  luine.  If, 
however,  the  substantive  after  alter  is  the  antecedent  to  a  relative 
clause,  alter  is  sometimes  followed  by  ber,  bie,  ba£,  answering  to  the 
English  the;  as,  IJftit  all  beui  ®utnt,  bas  irivCSurf?  nicbt  genug  tjerban* 

fen  fduncn  (Lessing),  mith  all  the  good,  for  which  we  cannot  sufficiently 
thank  you.  Before  nifintCje,  beintge,  &c.  (see  §  63,  Obs.)  the  article 
cannot  be  dispensed  with,  though  preceded  by  alt;  as,  alt  ba»  <£etnige, 
all  his  property. 

3.)  $)ianciKr  denotes  a  plurality  of  single  and  unconnected  objects, 
detached  from  each  other  in  space  or  time,  or  intermixed  with  others 
of  a  different  quality, — which  idea  is  aptly  expressed  in  English  by 
many  a  one;  as,  SDfancfoer  £Xlb  fid  in  jenCV  ©Cblacbt,  many  a  hero  fell 

in  that  battle ;  %d)  fwbe  manrftcn  frozen  Sag  in  fcinem  ^aufe  gUgej 

brac^t,  /  have  spent  many  a  happy  day  at  his  house, — that  is,  at  different 
periods.  This  idea  of  intermixture  is  prevalent  also  in  the  plural,  and 
forms  its  principal  distinction  from  mebrere,  several,  and  Piete,  many, 
which  refer  merely  to  the  extent  of  the  quantity.  Thus,  (v$  tvarcn 
ntancftC  $Rcnfc&Cn  im  S'fflMCr,  bit  C5  fa^'H,  there  were  many  (or  several) 
people  in  the  room  who  saw  it,  would  imply  that  there  were  others  there 
who  did  not  see  it;  but  if  all  those  who  were  in  the  room  saw  it,  their 
number  must  be  denoted  by  etntge,  me&reftf,  or  picle,  according  to  its 
extent,  but  not  by  nttncfte. 

4.)  (finiger  is  mJh  generally  employed  in  the  plural,  without  being 
however  unusual  in  the  singular,  where  it  is  principally  used  before  ag- 
gregate and  abstract  nouns;  as,  'Dor  $einb  PCl'ler  Ctnigf£  (Sefc^U^,  the 
enemy  lost  some  artillery  ;  eintge  9JiUfK,  some  trouble. 

5.)  2?iet  and  wenig  are  used  sometimes  in  the  sense  of  kinds  of,  in 
which  case  they  are  always  inflected.  As  these  words,  when  denoting 
much  and  little,  are  generally  uuinflected,  more  especially  in  the  nom. 
masc.,  and  the  nom.  and  accus.  neuter,  there  arises  sometimes  a  nice 
distinction  between  the  inflected  and  uninflected  wet  and  weni$  ;  as, 
3$  trinfe  wcnig  2Dein,  well  weniger  SBein  unoerfatfcbt  if?,  I  drink  little 

wine,  because  few  wines  are  unadulterated;  2?iel  2>ter  tfr  lingefunb, 
much  beer  is  not  healthy  ;  2JiCle5  2?tCr  ijt  lingeflinb,  many  beers  are  un- 
wholesome. 

Like  the  grammatical  root  of  adjectives  (§  50),  the  uninflected  m'ef 
and  ifentg  may  be  used,  both  abstractedly  and  adverbially;  as,  ^a^ 
(or  met),  that  is  little  (or  much)-,  @r.  fc&laft  Dtel,  he  sleep* 
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much.  A  distinction  is  thus  drawn  between  inel,  much,  used  adverbially, 
and  t)iele$,  used  substantively,  and  denoting  many  things  (see  Obs.  2)  ; 
as,  @r  lemt  Wei,  after  m$t  PieleS,  he  learns  much,  but  not  many  things*. 
$,  however,  is  not  used  in  a  similar  sense  ofafeiv  things,  (vin 
denotes  something  small  in  quantity,  also  a  £rj/?<?,  and  must  be 
distinguished  from  cin  roentg,  a  little,  which  is  used  both  as  a  partitive  and 
as  an  adverb,  and  is  indeclinable  even  in  the  article  ;  as,3Ba$  ic$3'&n?n 
geben  fann,  tjr  nur  ein  2Benigetf,  what  lean  afford  you  is  but  a  small 

quantity*  ;  (Sib  mir  Ctn  wenifl  bflUOn,  give  me  a  little  of  it;  ttltt  Cin  (not 

einem)  wentg  S2>etn,  «w/A  «  little  wine;  'Utarte  ein  wenig,  wait  a  little. 

6.)  Grammarians  differ  widely  with  regard  to  the  declension  of  the 
comparatives  me&r  and  wentger.  According  to  Adelung,  these  words  are 
always  uninflected  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  of  both  numbers, 
but  in  the  genitive  and  dative  they  should  be  inflected  like  adjectives; 
in  which  cases,  he  adds,  me&V  takes  the  form  meftrcr;  as,  Genitive  (masc. 

and  neut.)  me&reren,  wenigereit,  (fem.)  me&rerer,  tvenigerer;  Dative 
(masc.  and  neut.)  mebrercm,  wemgcrem,  &c.  Other  grammarians  assert, 
that  these  comparatives  should  be  declined  through  all  cases  like  adjec- 
tives ;  namely,  Nom.  me&rer,  me&re,  me&reS  ;  wenigerer,  e,  e$  ;  Gen. 
mebren,&c.  Nevertheless  it  may  be  said,  that  the  more  common  usage, 
especially  in  colloquial  language,  is  to  leave  me&r  and  tvetlig'er  unin- 
flected, and  to  employ  the  form  me&rer  as  a  distinct  word  denoting 
several  J.—  See  ttie&rere  at  the  beginning  of  this  section,  and  note  (f), 
page  111. 

Obs.  2.  The  quantitative  pronouns  may  be  used  substantively—  i.e.  with- 
out reference  to  a  preceding  or  following  noun,  —  in  the  plural,  to  denote 
persons,  and  in  the  neuter  singular,  to  denote  things  (§  62)  ;  but  not  in  the 
other  genders  of  the  singular.  Except  manc&Cr,  mafy  a.  onet  which  is  used 
snbstantively  also  in  the  masculine  singular  ;  and  f  Cinct,  noney  and  jcbcr, 
every,  which  are  so  used  only  in  the  masculine  singular.  The  two  last, 
therefore,  cannot  denote  things  substantively  ;  and  the  English  nothing  is 
rendered  by  mdlt$  (not  fctnos),  and  everything  by  alle$  (not  jebcf).  The 
following  are  examples  :  STCandJCi1  glaubt,  ba£  ijjm  (or  mancbc  glauben, 

ba^  t'^nt-n)  f  Ctner  UbCrtegen  fcp,  many  a  person  thinks  (or  many  think}  that 
none  is  superior  to  him  (or  them)  ;  (SCin  Jjail?  jfcbet  jcbcttl  (or  alien)  Cffen, 
AM  house  w  open  to  everybody  (or  all};  filler  ^(Ugflt  finb  auf  t^n  geric(?tet, 
all  eyes  (the  eyes  of  all)  are  directed  on  him  ;  Q\  fafr  vitlty,  bCif  itnberte 
^,  linb  tabelte  mflncbCs,  he  saiu  many  things,  admired  some  few, 


*  In  Lessing's  tragedy  of  (fmttte  ©ntottt,  the  prince,  a/ter  having  insinuated 
that  a  painter  must  work  much,  qualifies  it  by  adding,  3d)  metne  m'd)t  viettt 
fonbrrn  oiei  ;  cin  SSBenigeft,  nbet  mit  5lcig,  I  do  not  mean  many  (pictures),  but  much, 
(painting)  ;  a  small  quantity,  but  witk  care. 

\  The  difference  between  tnel)r  and  me^rer  is  the  same  as  that  between  the 
French  plus  and  ptusieurs. 
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and  blamed  many  (a  thing};  @r  tfldUfrt,  ft  Wltfe  flllftf;  Mtlb  fc»C$  ttVi£ 
,  he  thinJcs  he  knows  everything,  and  yet  he  knows  nothing. 


Obs.  3.  As  referring  to  quantity,  we  may  also  notice  here  the  inde- 
clinable words,  gcnUyj,  enough;  CtifJ?,  something,  anything;  and  its 
negative,  itidfH5,  nothing,  not  anything.  The  first  may  precede  or  follow 
its  substantive,  as  in  English  ;  as,  gfntlg  (§t'lb,  or  ©i'lb  gfllUg,  money 
enough.  It  takes  the  substantive  sometimes  in  the  genitive  ;  as,  ($f  Ibf  $ 
gtnilg,  money  enough  ;  $d)  habe  bfl1  $finbf  gCHUg,  /  have  enemies 
enough.  —  (Jtlfil?  and  lliclH?  are  frequently  followed  by  an  adjective,  as 
in  English  ;  which  is  then  always  in  the  neuter  gender,  and  employed 
substantively  ;  as,  2l>i|Tf  n  ©if  f  tltUS  9?f  Uf  5  ?  do  you  know  anything  new  ? 
ettra5  ®lTflf$,  something  great;  llicfctS  C§Utt'$,  nothing  (or  not  anything) 
good.  @tlt>4§  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  some  ;  but  only  before  sub- 
stantives in  the  singular  number;  as,  ettTcl»  S?rcb,  sonic  bread;  ttlit 
OtltM5  iOitilX,  with  some  trouble.  If  used  adverbially,  it  denotes  some- 
what, a  little,  or  rather  ;  as,  igje  bf  flllbf  t  ficfc  CtWilj  b  Offer,  she  finds  her- 
self somewhat  (a  little]  better. 

Obs.  4.  The  translation  of  the  English  words  some  and  any  being 
rather  intricate,  the  following  remarks  will  be  found  useful.  If  they  im- 
ply a  contradistinction—  e.g.  to  much,  many,  or  none,—  they  are  rendered 
in  the  singular  by  ftiffl  5  or  einigCV,  and  in  the  plural  by  Cintyf  only;  as, 
Give  me  at  least  some  money,  gcben  ©JO  mtr  WCHigftCUS  CttTUS  ®ClC»;  /* 
there  any  hope  left?  i|t  ItCd?  CtnigC  ^Offtllinj)?  Some  people,  OiniflC 
CeutC.  But  if  they  do  not  imply  any  contradistinction,  we  have  to  con- 
sider whether  one  might  (with  little  change  of  import,)  substitute  in 
English  the  indefinite  article,  or  not  ;  in  the  latter  case  they  are, 
generally,  not  translated  in  German;  as,  Bring  me  some  water,  bringc 
illtr  '-JUaifer  ;  Will  you  have  any  wine?  iVOllCIl  @ie  2Bcin  foabt'M  ?  Han 
he  any  friends  here?  fcdt  cr  ^reunbc  {lifr?  *  In  the  former  case  they 
are  rendered  by  fin  ;  to  which  irgf  lib  may  be  prefixed,  if  we  wish  to 
express  more  strongly  the  indefiniteness  of  the  substantive;  as,  There  is 
some  boy  below,  f5  itf  fin  tfliabf  UlUcn;  Has  he  any  brother?  IjJt  tT 

cinen  i^niber?  /  read  it  in  some  book,  \fy  Jjabc  f?  iii  irgenb  cincm  2?ud[te 
j  Some  fool  must  have  done  that,  irgf  nb  ein  i)Jarr  mu§  ba$  Cictban 
If  any  is  equivalent  to  every,  or  eac>^,  it  is  generally  rendered 
by  jfbfr;  as,  Any  of  us  could  do  that,  jt^cr  rcil  UH5  fdntltf  bil5  t^lin  ; 
}'ou  ?Mfly  come  at  any  time,  (gif  fbilitfl!  gil  jfbfl'  3dt  fptnnicn.  Before 
substantives,  not  any  is  always  rendered  by  frill;  not  a  is  also  commonly 

*  Some  and  any  in  these  examples  answer  to  llie  French  article  partitive 
(du  pain,  some  bread;  avez  vuv.s  de  I'eau?  have  you  any  water?)  j  and  the 
difference  between  them  and  the  same  words  in  the  first  three  examples,  is 
analogous  to  that  between  the  article  a  and  the  numeral  one. 
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so  rendered ;  but  before  adjectives  in  the  comparative  degree,  not  any, 
or  no,  is  rendered  by  niclH;  as,  I  have  not  any  money  with  me,  id) 

fdn  ®elb  bet  mir ;  You  do  not  drink  any  w'we,  @ie  trmfen  ft'tnen  2 

Not  a  day  passed  without  $c.,  fein  Xflfl  Piling  Cfcne  &c.;    AW  an^  (or 
wo)  longer,  ntC&t  langCV;  AW  any  further,  nh1;t 


THE  VERB. 

J  67.  The  verbs  may  be  divided  into  Intransitive ',  Transi- 
tive, Reflective,  and  Impersonal ,-  regarding  which  we  ob- 
serve as'  follows : — 

1.  The  intransitive  (or  neuter)  verbs  denote  either  a  state, 
— as,  "  He  sleeps,"  "  He  lives," — or  an  action  which  is  con- 
fined to  the  agent,  that  is,  which  does  not  pass  over  to. an- 
other object,— as,  "  He  walks,"  "  He  laughs." 

2.  The  transitive  (or  active)  verbs  denote  an  action  which 
passes  over,  or  is  directed  to,  another  object;  as,  "  He  beats" 
(the  child),  "  He  admires"  (the  statue). — A  transitive  action 
may  be  expressed  in  two  different  forms,  or  voices,  as  they 
are  generally  termed, — the  active,  and  the  passive;  the  for- 
mer has  the  agent,  the  latter  the  sufferer  of  the  action,  for 
its  nominative.    Thus  one  says  actively,  "  The  man  struck 
the  boy," — passively,  "  The  boy  was  struck  by  the  man." 
It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  there  is  no  form  of  con- 
jugation exclusively  active ;  the  form  of  the  active  voice  being 
common  both  to  transitive  and  to  neuter  verbs.     Indeed, 
many  verbs — such  as  to  melt,  to  dry,  &c. — are  used  in  the 
same  form  both  transitively  and  intransitively.    It  is  only  in 
contradistinction  to  the  passive  voice  therefore,  that  this 
form  can  be  called  the  active  voice. 

3.  A  transitive  action  becomes  reflective,  if  the  agent 
directs  it  to  himself  instead  of  another  object ;  as,  "  He 
admires  himself"  "  I  wounded  myself"  In  such  cases,  the 
action  being  reflective  is  denoted  merely  by  the  reflective 
pronoun  (J  60),  the  verb  itself  retaining  its  usual  transitive 
import.  Reflective  verbs,  properly  so  called,  are  such  as 
are  never  used  transitively,  and  yet  are  attended  by  a  re- 
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flective  pronoun;  as,  to  betake  oneself,  to  bethink  oneself, 
to  pique  oneself,  to  behave  oneself,  to  bestir  oneself,  to  pride 
oneself,  &c.  This  class  of  verbs  is  very  numerous  in  Ger- 
man, though  extremely  limited  in  English. 

We  consider,  however,  transitives  attended  by  a  reflec- 
tive pronoun,  also  as  reflective  verbs,  if  they  become  modi- 
fied in  their  verbal  import  by  this  attendance.  Thus  the 
verbs,  to  forget  oneself,  to  recollect  oneself,  to  lose  oneself,  to 
set  oneself  down,  to  lay  oneself  down,  may  be  regarded  as 
reflectives,  having  a  different  signification  from  the  mere 
transitives,  to  forget,  to  recollect,  to  lose,  to  set  down,  to  lay 
down  (i.  e.  some  other  object).  It  may  be  said,  that  these  verbs 
have,  in  the  reflective  form,  assumed  an  intransitive  import ; 
as  is  particularly  obvious  in  the  last  two  examples,  which 
are  perfectly  equivalent  to  the  neuter  verbs,  to  sit  down,  to 
He  down. 

Obs.  1.  Reflectives  of  this  description,  too,  are  in  German  more  fre- 
quent than  in  English;  many  transitive  verbs — such  as  Pfrfdttlfttlln,  to 
mssimMe;  frewegM,  to  move;  tJermebmt,  to  increase;  befjtiett,  to  extend, 
£c.  &c. — assuming  the  reflective  form  when  used  intransitively,  whilst 
the  corresponding  English  verbs  are  used  in  the  same  form  both  transi- 
tively and  intransitively  ;  as,  (?r  verfammelte  ba$  2$0lf,  he  assembled  I  he 
people— 2>d$  2tolf  DCrfammeltC  fid),  the  people  assembled;  (fr  bCWfyt 
i>4$  JXab,  he  moves  the  wheel— lib*  $ab  frfWCgt  fid?  POtl  fel&|l,  the  wheel 
moves  of  itself. 

4*.  Impersonal  verbs  are  such  as  cannot  be  predicated  of 
persons,  and  have,  generally,  the  indefinite  pronoun  Cr,  it 
(§  59,  Obs.  3.\  for  their  nominative.  They  are  chiefly  used 
to  denote  events  which  we  cannot  attribute  to  any  definite 
subject, — such  as,  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  the  progress 
of  time,  &c.;  as,  "It  thunders,"  "It  freezes,"  "It  was 
Sunday,"  8cc. — In  German,  temporary  sensations  are  like- 
wise expressed  often  impersonally  (see  §  88). 

06*-.  2.  To  this  class  we  refer  all  verbs  not  admitting  persons  for 
their  nominative,  even  those  which  admit  things  as  such.  Thus,  C6»  yf* 
(tllCjt,  it  succeeds;  C?  gffrfiiC&et,  it  happens;  e$  t?er&rii'j5t  ttlief),  it  vexes 
me,  are  impersonal  verbs, — as  we  cannot  say,  id?  geli!U]e,  tcl)  ^fcbcl)i',&c.; 
though  we  can  say,^fl5  UlUCrncbUien  Qfdnyt,  the  undertaking  succeeds; 

o  V 
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2>!Cfi'$  UiU}Iiicf  Cjffdbaft  Wfttvn,  this  misfortune  happened  yesterday  ;  Qic 
©dCfre  cerbrie^t  mid),  the  affair  vexes  me.  <S5  in  such  cases  has,  per- 
haps, a  definite  import,  and  refers  to  the  clause  or  infinitive  following 
it. 


The  accidents  of  verbs  denoted  by  the  conjugation  are 
moods  and  participles  *,  tenses,  persons,  and  number's. 

MOODS  AND  PARTICIPLES. 

J  68.  There  are  four  moods, — viz.  the  Indicative,  Sub- 
junctive, Imperative,  and  Infinitive.  The  indicative,  impe- 
rative, and  infinitive,  correspond  very  nearly  to  the  respec- 
tive English  moods,  and  need  therefore  no  explanation  in 
this  place.  Of  the  nature  of  the  German  subjunctive,  how- 
ever, which  differs  in  a  main  point  from  the  English,  we 
premise  here,  that  it  has  two  leading  principles : — 

1st,  That  of  reporting,  or  rather  of  giving  a  proposition 
merely  as  the  substance,  or  object,  of  a  preceding  noun  or 
verb,  and  as  unascertained  by  the  speaker.  Thus  if  we  say, 
"  They  are  rich,"  their  being  rich  is  our  own  assertion,  and 
therefore  the  verb  must  be  in  the  indicative;  but  if  we- say* 
"She  maintains  that  they  are  rich,"  their  being  rich  is  un- 
ascertained by  us,  and  is  introduced  as  the  mere  object  of 
the  preceding  word  "  maintains,"  and  therefore  requires  in 
German  the  subjunctive  mood.  Thus  also  in  the  sentence, 
"  The  question  is  not,  whether  he  will,  but  whether  he 
can,"  the  verbs  "will"  and  "can"  are  in  the  subjunc- 
tive, being  the  object  of  "  question ;"  but  the  verb  "  is," 
being  the  speaker's  own  assertion,  must  be  in  the  indica- 
tive. 

2nd,  That  of  imagining  a  case  in  apposition  to  reality: 
(which  in  English  also  requires  the  subjunctive).  Thus  in 
the  expressions,  "  If  he  were  at  home,  he  could  see  her," 
the  first  two  verbs  must  be  in  the  subjunctive^  as  the  con- 


*  The  participles  are  by  some  grammarians,  not  improperly,  classed  with 
the  infinitive  ;  the  latter  being  a  verbal  substantive,  the  former  a  verbal  adjec, 
tivc,  but  both  being  devoid  of  nssertion  or  attribution. 
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trary  is  inferred,  viz.  that  he  is  not  at  home,  and  therefore 
cannot  see  her. 

Obs.  1.  This  latter  point  is  essential  in  the  second  rule  ;  for  a  hy- 
pothetical assertion  of  the  speaker,  implying  uncertainty  with  regard  to 
fact,  requires  the  indicative.  Thus  in  the  phrases,  "  If  he  was  at  home 
and  did  not  see  her,  he  acted  wrongly,"  "  If  that  be  true,  I  shall  be  glad," 
all  the  verbs  must,  in  German,  be  in  the  indicative,  as  the  premises  of 
the  conditions  they  contain  are  unascertained  with  regard  to  fact. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  perceived,  that  if  the  English 
imperfect  refers  to  present  or  future  time  —  which  always  implies  the 
contrary  fact  —  as,  "  I  could  do  it  (i.  e.  now  or  tomorrow)  if  I  had  lime," 
—  the  corresponding  verbs  in  German  must  be  in  the  subjunctive  (f  oniUC, 
batte);  but  if  referring  to  past  time  —  as,  UI  could  not  do  it,  because  I 
had  no  time"—  the  verbs  must  be  in  the  indicative  in  German  (fcniitf, 
batte).  Further,  that  the  verb  of  an  hypothetical  expression  in  the 
present  tense  must  be  in  the  indicative  in  German,  as  it  always  implies 
an  uncertainty  with  regard  to  fact;  as,  If  that  be  true,  $c.t  Wfnn  fcatf 
wabr  ifr,  &c.  (not  fcp). 

To  the  preceding  four  moods  might  be  added  the  poten- 
tial mood  (I  can,  may,  must,  &c.  write);  but  the  import 
of  this  mood  being  denoted,  or  rather  circumscribed,  en- 
tirely by  auxiliary  verbs  (so  that  to  understand  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  latter  is  to  know  the  function  of  this  mood), 
it  has  been  thought  rather  more  correct,  and  much  more 
simple,  to  exclude  this  mood  from  the  German  conjugation, 
and  to  explain  the  import  of  its  auxiliaries  separately  here- 
after.— See  §  82. 


There  are  two  participles,  the  participle  present 
praising),  and  participle  past  ($elo6t,  praised]  ;  which  an- 
swer respectively  to  the  same  participles  in  English,  —  the 
former  denoting  action  in  progress  ;  the  latter,  perfect  or 
finished  action. 

Obs.  2.  The  participle  past  cannot  be  joined  in  German  with  the  par- 
ticiple present  of  another  verb  ;  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  form  such 
compound  participles  as  "  having  praised,"  "•'  being  praised,"  "  having 
been  praised."  —  When  the  participle  present  is  preceded  by  the  particle 
5  11  (which  can  be  the  case  only  when  it  is  used  as  an  adjective),  it  as- 
sumes a  future  passive  signification;  as  will  be  explained  hereafter  in 
treating  of  the  participle. 

o  3 
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TENSES. 

§  69.  The  tenses  are  the  same  as  in  English ;  namely, 
Present  (I  write),  Imperfect  (I  wrote),  Perfect  (I  have  writ- 
ten), Pluperfect  (I  had  written),  First  or  Simple  Future  (I 
shall  write),  Second  or  Perfect  Future  (I  shall  have  written). 
We  retain  the§e  names,  as  familiar  to  the  learner,  but  will 
arrange  the  tenses  in  a  manner  more  suitable  to  their  sig- 
nification.— In  the  conjugation  of"  the  verb,  chiefly  in  the 
infinitive  and  indicative  moods,  two  kinds  of  action  are  cli- 
btinguished:  1st,  Simple  or  Indefinite  action,  in  which  no 
reference  is  made  either  to  its  beginning,  proceeding,  or 
finishing — as,  "  to  write,"  "  he  writes ;"  2dly,  Complete  or 
Perfect  action — as,  "  to  have  written,"  "  he  has  written." 
Each  of  these  actions  has,  in  the  indicative,  three  tenses, 
respectively  referring  to  the  three  divisions  of  time,  viz. 
present,  past,  and  future;  as  is  exhibited  in  the  following 
table : — 

Indefinite  action.  Complete  action. 

Present. 

(Present)  (Perfect) 

I  write.  I  have  written. 

Past. 

(Imperfect)  (Pluperfect) 

1  wrote.  I  had  written. 

Future. 

(1st  Future)  (2nd  Future) 

I  shall  write.  1  shall  have  written. 

Each  tense  in  the  preceding  table  corresponds  in  time  to 
the  tense  opposite  to  it ;  only  that  in  the  tenses  of  indefi- 
nite action,  the  time  referred  to  is  that  of  the  action,  whilst 
in  the  tenses  of  complete  action,  it  is  that  posterior  to  it, 
when  the  action  has  ceased  *.  Thus,  in  the  phrases,  "  He 
wrote  that  letter  when  I  came  home,"  and  "  He  had  already 

*  Even  an  imperative  of  complete  action  is  sometimes  formed  by  the  same 
combination  as  the  tenses  in  question,  importing  a  command  to  cease.  Thus 
the  English  expression  "  Have  done  !  "  is  equivalent  to  "  Cease  !  " 
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written  that  letter  when  I  came  home,"  the  time  referred 
to  is  in  both  tenses  that  of  my  coming  home  ;  only  in  the 
former  phrase,  the  coming  home  was  contemporary,  or 
nearly  so,  with  his  writing;  in  the  other,  it  was  subsequent 
to  the  writing.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  expres- 
sions, "Now  Iteckim,"  and  "Now  I  have  seen  him ;"  "In 
an  hour  I  shall  do  it,"  and  "  In  an  hour  I  shall  have  done 
it."  The  tenses  of  complete  action,  indicating,  in  their 
primary  import,  that  an  action  was  finished  and  over  at  a 
certain  point  of  time,  imply  by  inference  also  that  its  per- 
formance took  place  previous  to  that  moment ;  and  this  in- 
ference forms  very  frequently  their  principal  import,  espe- 
cially with  the  perfect  tense.  Thus,  "  They  have  opened 
the  door,"  answers  not  only  to  "The  door  is  opened,"  but 
also,  and  more  frequently,  to  "  The  door  has  been  opened :" 
the  former  refers  more  directly  to  the  present  result  of  a 
previous  cause  or  action ;  the  latter  more  directly  to  the 
previous  cause  of  the  present  result.  So  also  the  pluper- 
fect, "  He  had  paid  his  debts,"  may  answer  to  "  His  debts 
were  paid,"  and  to  "  His  debts  had  been  paid."  It  will 
be  seen  from  these  examples,  that  the  passive  voice  has 
distinct  expressions  for  referring  directly  to  the  result  of  an 
action,  and  for  referring  to  the  action  as  the  cause  of  the 
result;  which  in  the  active  voice  cannot  be  distinguished. 
(Compare  this  with  §79). — These  remarks  do  not  apply  to 
all  the  tenses  of  the  subjunctive;  some  of  which  correspond 
more  in  form  than  in  import  with  their  respective  tenses  of 
the  indicative. — See  §  78. 

As  implying  merely  imaginary  events,  we  refer  to  the 
subjunctive  the  two  conditional  tenses,  as  they  are  often 
called  by  grammarians,  namely,  "  I  should  write,"  and  "  I 
should  have  written."  Some  grammarians  call  \hemfuture 
conditional  tenses.  That  they  in  themselves  do  not  imply 
future  time  with  regard  to  the  moment  of  speaking,  is  ob- 
vious (see  also  §  78) ;  but  they  have  some  analogy  to  future 
tenses,  inasmuch  as  they  imply  a  sequel  to  a  previous  posi- 
tion. 
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Obs.  The  perfect,  implying  action  performed  previously  to  the  present 
moment,  may  appear  to  coincide  with  the  imperfect ;  with  which,  indeed, 
it  is  sometimes  used  promiscuously  in  German.  The  difference  how- 
ever is,  that  the  perfect  stands  always  in  some  relation  to  the  moment 
of  speaking,  which  moment  is  the  point  of  view,  if  so  we  may  call  it, 
from  which  the  event  is  perceived ;  whilst  in  the  imperfect,  the  moment 
of  speaking  is  lost  sight  of,  we  are  transported  in  mind  to  the  time  of 
the  action,  and  see  the  events  passing,  as  it  were,  before  our  eyes,  for- 
getting that  that  time  is  now  over.  Hence,  in  lively  narration,  the 
present  tense  is  often  used  instead  of  the  imperfect,  but  never  instead 
of  the  perfect.  With  regard  to  principle,  therefore,  the  German  and 
English  seem  to  agree  in  the  distinction  of  these  two  tenses.  Yet,  in 
German,  only  such  past  events  as  are  connected  with  others  of  past 
time,  are  generally  expressed  as  in  English  by  the  imperfect  alone  : 
thus  in  the  phrases,  "  When  I  went  out  this  morning,  I  met  your  friend,'' 
"  My  brother  arrived  last  Friday  from  Paris,  and  set  out  the  same  day 
for  Dublin,"  the  same  tenses  would  be  used  in  German  as  in  English. 
But  solitary  events,  unconnected  with  others,  are  more  frequently  ex- 
pressed by  the  perfect  than  by  the  imperfect  tense,  though  they  took 
place  at  a  time  now  entirely  past.  Thus,  contrary  to  the  English  idiom, 
we  may  say  in  German,  '•  I  have  met  your  friend  yesterday,"  "  My 
brother  has  returned  from  Paris  last  week."  This  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  habit  of  the  mind,  of  conceiving  everything,  whether  in  space 
or  time,  in  connexion  with  other  things  of  the  same  nature,  and  never 
as  solitary  or  detached  from  all  the  rest.  By  this  habit,  therefore,  we 
involuntarily  conceive  the  time  of  a  past  event  which  we  cannot  con- 
nect with  other  past  events,  as  contiguous  to,  or  as  connected  with,  the 
present,  passing  over  the  interval  as  a  mere  vacuum. 

PERSONS  AND  NUMBERS. 

§  70.  Each  tense,  both  of  the  indicative  and  subjunctive, 
has  two  numbers  and  three  persons, — that  is,  the  verb 
marks  by  inflections,  whether  its  nominative  be  in  the  sin- 
gular or  plural,  and  whether  it  be  the  person  speaking  (/ 
or  tc<?),  or  the  person  spoken  to  (thou  or  you),  or  any  other 
subject.  According  to  the  last  three  cases,  the  verb  is  said 
to  be  in  the  Jirst,  second,  or  third  person.  With  the  ex- 
ception, therefore,  of  the  personal  pronouns,  /,  thou,  we, 
and  you,  every  nominative  to  the  verb,  whether  a  pronoun 
(as  he,  she,  it,  they,  one,  who,  this,  somebody,  &c.  &c.),  or  a 
substantive,  or  even  a  proposition,  causes  the  verb  to  be  in 
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the  third  person ;  though)  for  uniformity's  sake,  only  the 
personal  pronouns  he  and  they  are  put  in  the  tables  of  con- 
jugation as  nominatives  of  the  third  person. 

THE  REGULAR  CONJUGATION. 

§  71.  There  is  only  one  conjugation  of  the  regular  verbs 
in  German ;  which  is  formed  partly  by  Inflections,  and 
partly  by  Auxiliary  verbs.  We  will  treat  first  of  the  inflec- 
tions, then  of  the  auxiliary  verbs,  after  which  we  shall  give  a 
table  of  the  whole  conjugation. 

INFLECTIONS. 

J  72.  Respecting  the  inflections  of  the  regular  verbs,  we 
observe  as  follows: — 

1.  The  infinitive — which  is  always  found  in   the  Dic- 
tionary— ends  in  en  or  n  (J  73) ;  which  termination  being 
taken  away,  we  have  the  grammatical  root  (§  27,  Obs.)  of 
the  verb.     Thus,  the  grammatical  roots  of  the  infinitives 
refccn,  antworten,  Bittern,  are  v<&,  antivcrt,  Bitter. 

2.  The  inflections  of  persons  and  numbers  (§  70)  are 

these : 

1st       2nd  3rd  person. 

Sing,  c,        C|i,        e  or  ct  (Ct  only  in  the  pres.  indie.). 
Plur.  en,     ft,       en. 

3.  In  the  present  tense,  the  above  inflections  are  annexed 
immediately  to  the  grammatical  root. 

4.  The  imperfect  has  the  appropriate  inflection  et;  which, 
like  the  corresponding  ed  in   English  ("  I   worked,"   "I 
waited"),  is  annexed  to  the  root,  and  the  above  inflections 
of  persons  and  numbers  are  superadded  to  it. 

5.  The  imperative  adds,  in  the  2nd  pers.  sing.,  generally, 
C  to  the  root;  the  other  persons  are  like  the  corresponding 
persons  of  the  present  tense  subjunctive.   We  may  also  ob- 
serve, that  in  the  imperative  the  nominative  must  follow  the 
verb,  or  be  entirely  omitted. — See  the  table. 

6.  The  participle  present  annexes  enb  to  the  root:  the 
participle  past  annexes  et ;  and,  in  verbs  beginning  with 
an  accented  syllable,  it  takes,  moreover,  the  prefix  go,  or 
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the  augment)  as  it  is  generally  termed  by  grammarians.  — 
See  §  74.  The  following  table  exhibits  all  the  parts  of  a 
regular  verb  formed  by  inflections  ;  the  latter  are,  for  a 
better  survey,  put  in  Italics. 


to  injure. 


INDICATIVE.                                  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 

(it  is  said) 

Sing,  tell  fcfoab*, 

I  injure. 

id)  f$ab?, 

I  injure. 

bu  f$abtfrf, 

thou  injurest. 

bu  fcba&«*, 

thou  injurest. 

er  frfoabeJ, 

he  injures. 

er  f.-^abff, 

he  injures. 

Plur.  wir  fcbaben, 

we  injure. 

wit  fcbaben, 

we  injure. 

ifrv  fcfrab^, 

you  injure. 

t&t  fcDab^, 

you  injure. 

fie  f$ate», 

they  injure. 

fie  fc)7ab«/i, 

they  injure. 

Imperfect. 

00 

Sing.  icj)  fcbabefe, 

I  injured. 

irl)  fdiabe/e, 

I  injured. 

bit  fcfMbe&w^ 

thou  injuredst. 

bu  fc^ab^erf, 

thou  injuredsl 

er  fcbabefe,      he  injured.  er  fcftabete,  he  injured. 

Plur.  irnrfcf)ab<?te/j,  we  injured,  ttnr  fcf)abefe«,  we  injured. 

t(jr  fdjabe^,  you  injured.  ibi*  fcl?tli>(?^,  you  injured, 

fie  ftyatefen,  they  injured.  fie  fc^abctew,  they  injured. 


IMPERATIVE.  INFINITIVE. 

Sing,  fcfrabe  (bu),  )  .  .       f  fdbflbe«,  to  injure. 


Plur.  fcbabe«  wir,  let  us  injure.  PARTICIPLES. 

)  .  .       f        ,  Pres.  fdiab^rf,  injuring. 

,)        J     J        3       ;  Past-  g«W)«H  injured. 


*  The  particle  ju,  fo,  is  never  employed  in  dictionaries  and  grammars  be- 
fore the  infinitive  as  the  mere  sign  of  this  mood  ;  though  it  must  precede  it, 
like/o  in  English,  when  governed  by  another  word;  as,  Cft  uninfotyet  }U  fd)flfcen, 
he  wishes  to  injure ;  fregiertfl  $u  fyoten,  anxious  to  hear ;  &c. 

f  These  forms,  referring  to  the  second  person  (in  agreement  with  the  man- 
ner of  address  peculiar  to  the  German  — see  §  59,  Obs.  2.),  must  not  be  ren- 
dered in  English  by  let  him,  her,  or  them  injure :  to  express  this  sense  in  Ger- 
man, the  nominative  is  placed  before  its  verb  ;  in  other  words,  the  imperative 
— considering  the  nominative  never  preceding  its  verb  as  a  characteristic  of  it 
— has  no  appropriate  form  for  the  third  person,  the  present  of  the  subjunctive 
being  employed  instead;  as,  @r  fcfyrtfce,  let  him  injure;  (?tn  jefrer  tf)ue  feine 
$,Ttct)t,  let  every  one  do  his  duly ;  ($$  iptrfce  2id)t,  let  there  be  light. 
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§  73.  The  e  immediately  following  the  grammatical  root, 
is  often  dropped  when  followed  by  other  letters  of  inflec- 
tion :  concerning  which  omission  the  following  rules  must 
be  observed  :  — 

1.  If  the  last  radical  letter  be  t,  b,  or  n  preceded  by  any 
consonant   but  r  —  as,  ricfcteil,  to  judge  /  ttmtytn,  to  rage; 
rebeil,   to  speak  ;  bjfwn,  to  open  ;  vcdblKll,  to  reckon  —  the 
omission  cannot  take  place,  and  all  such  verbs  must  be  in- 
flected exactly  like  fcfcabcn. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  last  radical  syllable  be  an 
unaccented  CV,  or  cl  —  as,  fofccw,  to  ask  ;  fc^cln,  to  sail  — 
that  omission  takes  place  throughout  the  conjugation,  even 
in  the  infinitive  :  and  we  may  add,  that  in  those  cases 
where  the  e  of  inflection  is  not  followed  by  a  consonant, 
the  e  of  the  last  radical  syllable  is  mostly  omitted.    For  in- 
stance, ivcwbem,  to  wander,  is  conjugated  thus  :  — 

INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVK. 

Present. 

id?  wanbre  (or  wanbere).  icb  tvan&re  (or  wanbere). 

&u  iranbcrft.  bu  wanberfr. 

ev  wanbert.  er  rcanbve  (or  wanbcre). 

wir  wanbevn.  wiv  ivanbcrn. 

ibr  tranbert.  i|jr  tranbcrt. 

|7e  wanbern.  fie  rcanbtvn. 

Imperfect. 

id)  tranbcrte.  icfr  wanbcrtc. 

bii  wanberteit,  &c.  bu  wanbmtfr,  &c. 


IMPERATIVE.  PARTICIPLES. 

Sing,  wanbre  (or  wanbcre).  Pres.  roanbernfr. 

Plur.  wanbert.  Past, 


Thus  also,  fdwwcWn,  tojlatter  —  tdb  fd;mcid;k,  1  'flatter  ; 
tu  fdnttetcfccljr,  &c. 

3.  But  all  verbs  not  belonging  to  the  two  preceding 
classes—  as,  l)cffcn,  to  hope;  macfcen,  to  make;  ttwrwn,  to 
warn;  tant'CH,  to  thank,  &c.  —  retain  the  e  before  n;  but 
before  t,  and  mostly  also  before  jl,  the  omission  of  the  c  is, 
on  the  whole,  optional,  though  throughout  the  subjunctive  ? 
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mood  ii  is  more  generally   retained,  and  in  the  imperfect 
of  the  indicative  more  generally  omitted. 

Thus  madien,  to  make  —  Present  ind.  id)  madbe,  bu  mad)ff  or  mad)e|r, 
cr  mad)t  or  macbet,  roir  madden,  &c.—  Imperfect  ind.  id)  madne,  bu 
mad.)teif,  er  mad)te,  tvir  madnen,  &c.  —  or,  less  commonly,  icfr  machete, 
hi  macbett'lr,  &c.—  Present  subj.  id)  mac&e,  bit  macbef?,  &c.—  Imperfect 
subj.  ich  machete,  bu  madn'tefr,  er  machete  —  or,  less  commonly,  id) 
mctrf)te,  bu  madneir,  ev  macbte,&c  —  Part,  past,  gemacfyt  or  gemacbet.  — 
Before  |r,  however,  the  e  is  not  omitted  in  verbs  ending  radically  in  a 
hissing  sound  (f,  £,  fd),  5);  as,  ti'ifcn,  to  travel;  gVU^en,  to  greet;  Wii\\' 

«  wish;  fc^agen,  to  esteem;  —  bu  reifefl,  bu  trunfcheft,  &c,  —  not  bu 


Before  t  of  inflection,  the  omission  is  frequently  marked  by  an  apo-- 
strophe  (*  ),  if  the  root  ends  in  f;  as,  et  retft,  id)  reifte,  &c. 

The  e  of  the  2nd  person  singular  of  the  imperative,  is  often  omitted 
in  verbs  of  which  the  root  does  not  end  in  an  unaccented  syllable;  as, 

W,  fetch;  wart,  wait;  brefr,  turn,  &c.  —  for  &de,  watte,  bre&e,  &c. 

§  74.  We  have  already  said  ({  72)  that  the  participle  past 
takes  the  augment  (the  prefix  $c)  only  if  the  verb  begins 
with  an  accented  syllable;  accordingly,  the  following  verbs, 
which  begin  with  an  unaccented  syllable,  do  not  admit  of 
the  augment  in  the  participle  past  :  —  1.)  All  verbs  begin- 
ning with  one  of  the  seven  prefixes,  Be,  einp,  CHt,  CV,  $0,  l1cr, 
and  ^er  (§  15);  as,  6cfucben,  to  visit;  entbafcn,  to  discover  ; 
<gel)0rd[)en,  to  obey  ;  IKlfaufen,  to  sell,  &c.  —  Part,  past,  6C: 
fud)t,  entbccft,  ^el)0tcl)t,  verfmtft,  &c.  2.)  All  verbs  of  more 
than  two  syllables  ending  in  iren  (or  ietCll);  as,  fhtbtreil,  to 
study-,  ^Vatultrcn,  to  congratulate;  bUCbjtabtVCH,  to  spell; 
(jatljlrcn,  to  hawk  goods  —  Part,  past,  ftlibirt,  (jvatulht,  &c. 
—  3.)  All  the  compound  verbs  mentioned  in  §  17  ;  as, 
Ic.cjCH,  to  refute  ;  UUtCVi^anbcln,  to  negotiate  —  Part,  past, 

levjt,  untevbanbclt. 

The  augment  is  never  placed  at  the  beginning  of  verbs 
compounded  with  separable  particles  (see  the  compound 
verbs),  but  is  inserted  between  the  particle  and  the  verb  ;  or 
omitted  altogether,  if  the  latter  begins  with  an  unaccented 
syllable;  as,  aOrcifcit,  to  depart  :  a&mavfdjiVCU,  to  march  away; 

anvertYiUien,  to  intrust-—  Part,  past,  ftfcflcveifet,  abnmvfdbirt, 
anvcrtwuct. 
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Obs.  1.  To  the  above  verbs  may  be  added,  prop^e^Ctett,  to  prophecy  ; 
,  to  chastise  (which,  with  benebeten,  are  the  only  verbs  derived 
from  foreign  languages  which  do  not  end  in  iren)  ;  and  offf  tt&amt,  to 
divulge  or  reveal.  The  last  verb  however,  if  referring  to  the  Revelation, 
occurs  often  with  the  augment  ;  as,  bte  geoffenfcarte  Religion,  the  re- 
vealed religion.  The  participle  past  of  frenebeicn,  to  bless,  though  the 
first  syllable  is  unaccented,  frequently  has  the  augment. 

Obs.  2.  In  several  verbs  compounded  with  mifi,  grammarians  differ 
with  regard  to  the  accentuation,  and,  consequently,  also  with  regard  to 
the  use  of  the  augment  depending  on  it.  Thus,  the  verbs  mt^lutfen, 
to  fail  ;  lttij?ttauen,  to  distrust,  &c.,  are  accented  by  some  on  the  first, 
by  others  on  the  second,  syllable.  It  may,  therefore,  be  proper  to  ob- 
serve, that  though  mi£  never  occurs  now  but  as  a  component  part  of 
other  words,  its  import,  like  that  of  mis  in  English,  is  still  distinctly  felt 
in  the  composition  :  and  as  it,  generally,  limits  the  seqond  part  of  the 
compound,  and  forms  its  sole  distinction  from  the  simple  word,  verbs 
compounded  with  this  particle  ought,  according  to  the  nature  of  German 
accentuation  (§  19),  to  have  the  principal  accent  on  their  first  syllable, 
and  their  participles  past  the  augment  *.  Thus,  the  participle  past  of 
mifJfcUlijien,  to  disapprove  ;  nit£6raitcfycn,  to  abuse  ;  mi£fmen,  to  mislead, 
must  be  grmifftilltcjet,  &c.—  these  compounds  being  distinguished  from 
the  simple  verbs,  fctlltgetl,  to  approve  ;  frraitdben,  to  use  ;  and  tciten,  to 
lead,  merely  by  the  import  of  the  particle.  The  four  verbs  mentioned 
§  17,  viz.  mtjj  fallen,  to  displease;  mi^&iinbcln,  to  ill-treat;  mifjfingcn, 

to  fail;  mjjjratfren,  to  miscarry,  are  the  only  compounds  with  mifj  in 
which  this  particle  does  not  constitute  this  sole  distinction  ;  for  fallen 
denotes  to  fall,—  not  to  please,  for  which  we  say  gefallen  ;  fcatlbeltt  de- 
notes to  act,  —  to  treat  is  expressed  by  be&anbcltt;  and  so  the  other  two. 
As,  therefore,  the  first  syllable  of  these  compounds  must,  according  to 
analogy  (§  19),  be  unaccented,  their  participles  cannot,  analogically, 
take  the  augment.  Hence  the  form  mi^anbett,  ill-used,  which  is  not 
unsupported  by  good  authority  f,  seems  more  correct  than  the  form 
gcmt^anbelt,  which  Adelung  and  others  adopt.—  See  also  the  Com- 
pound Verbs. 

AUXILIARY  VERBS. 

§  75.  The  other  parts  of  the  conjugation  are  formed,  as 
in  English,  by  the  aid  of  auxiliary  verbs.  The  tenses  thus 
formed  are  called  compound  tenses.  The  auxiliary  verbs 

*  It  must,  however,  be  allowed,  that  the  German  verb  is  adverse  to  all  com- 
position of  this  kind  (see  the  compound  verbs)  ;  and  it  is  probably  owing  to  this 
circumstance,  that  only  few  verbs  compounded  with  nufj  are  of  general  usage. 

t  ?Son  ©(Urnven  mi^nnbeit,  ill-used  by  satraps,—  Schiller. 

P 
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used  in  the  German  conjugation  are  three,  —  viz.  [)a6en,  to 
have  ;  fetw,  to  be;  andiKVbett,  to  become.  These  verbs  are 
irregular  ;  but,  like  all  irregular  verbs,  only  in  the  uncom- 
pounded  parts  of  their  conjugation,  which  are  therefore 
subjoined  :  in  the  formation  of  their  compound  parts  they, 
as  well  as  all  other  irregular  verbs  ($  83),  follow  the  same 
rules  as  the  regular  verbs  (§  76)  .  —  See  the  following  Obs. 

•£)a6en,  to  have. 


INDICATIVE. 

Sing.  i$  (iafre,     /  have. 
bll  (jflfT,       thou  hast. 
er  6  at,         he  has. 

Plur.  tvir  fca&en,  we  have. 
i&r  (jafrer,  you  have. 

fie  fjafren,    they  have. 

Sing.  i$  Mte,     I  had. 

bu  fcattej?,  thou  hadst. 

er  fjatre,     he  had. 

Plur.  if  ir  fwttt'n,  we  had. 

ifrr  Barter,  yow  Aarf. 
ftf  fatten,  ffoy  /iarf. 

IMPERATIVE. 

Sing, 


thou  hast. 


have. 


(if) 
/  had. 


Plur.  fca&cn  rcir, 
feabet  (ifir) 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Present.  (it  is  said) 

Sing.  i# 
bu 

er  fjafre, 

Plur.  wir  fcafcen, 
i&r  fcafret, 
fie  fcaben, 

Imperfect. 

Sing,  id)  fcatte, 

bu  ()attef?, 

er  &atte, 
Plur.  tvir  fatten, 

i^r  ^attet,    you  had. 

fie  fatten,    they  had. 

INFINITIVE. 
fcaben  to  have. 


PARTICIPLES. 
Present,  fyafretlb,  having. 
Past, 


he  had. 


INDICATIVE. 

Sing,  id)  Bin,   7  am. 

bu  bijl,    MOM  a;-/. 

er  i|r,      Ae  w. 
Plur.  tt»ir  finb,  we  are. 

ifrr  fepb,  .J/OM  are. 

fie  finb,  %y  are. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Present.  (it  is  said) 

Sing,  icj  fe»,  /  am. 

bit  fcpef?  or  fepfT,      thou  art. 

er  fet),  ^  ». 

Plur.  if  ir  fepen  or  fepn,  z^<?  «r<?. 
iftrfep(e)b  or  ft-pet,  ^OM  ar<?. 
fie  fVpen  or  fei;n,  they  are. 


*  This  verb  is  also  spelt  fein. — See  §  25. 
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Sing,  id)  war,      /  was. 
bu  waref!,  thou  wast. 
er  war,      he  was. 

Plur.  wir  Waren,  we  were. 
i&r  Waret,  you  were. 
fie  Waren,  they  were. 

IMPERATIVE. 
Sing,  fep  (bu) 


Imperfect.                            (if) 

Sing.  i$  Ware,       /  were. 

bu  warej?,    thou  wert. 

er  Ware,        he  were. 

Plur.  Wir  waren,   we  were. 

i&r  Waret,     you  were. 

fie  waren,    they  were. 

INFINITIVE. 

^..\ 

fepn,  to  be. 

Plur.  fepn  Wir,  let  us  be. 
fepb(i&r)    \ 
(fepnSie),)^0")' 


PARTICIPLES. 

Present*,  (fepenb,  orwefenb,  being.') 
Past,         aewefen,  been. 


to  become. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present.  (it  is  said} 

Sing,  id)  Werbe,     /  become. 

bll  Werbetf,  thou  becomest. 
er  Werbe,      he  becomes. 
Plur.  Wir  werben,  we  become. 
i&r  Werbet,  you  become. 
fie  werben,   they  become. 

(\f) 
Sing,  icfr  WUrbe,     I  became. 

bu  Wiirbefr,   thou  becamest. 

er  WUrbe,       he  became. 
Plur.  Wir  WUrben,  we  became. 

i&r  Wilrbet,    you  became. 
Plur.  Wir  WUrben,  we  became.  fff  wUrben>    ^  becamet 

i&r  Wurbet,    ^OM  became. 
fie  WUrben,    they  became. 

IMPERATIVE.  INFINITIVE. 

Sing.  Werbe  (bu)  )  become    II  Werben,  to  become. 

(werbe  @r, or  (Sie),  J  (MOM). 

Plur.  werben  Wir,  let  us  become.  PARTICIPLES. 

werbet  (i&r)  \  Present,  werbenb,  becoming. 

(werben  @ie),  /  bt      e  (you>'  II  Past,      geworben,  become. 

*  The  form  fetjcnb  is  hardly  ever  used;  wefenb  occurs  only  in  the  compounds 
nnwefenb,  present,  and  afrroefenb,  absent.  f  See  §  86,  Obs.  1. 
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INDICATIVE. 

Sing,  ict)  Werbe,     I  become. 

bll  WirjT,        thou  becomest. 

er  Wirb,         ^<r  becomes. 
Plur.  Wir  werben,  M>*  become. 

i&r  Werbet,  J/OM  become. 

fie  Werben,    /A«y  become. 

Imperfect. 

Sing,  id)  WUrbe  (or  warbt),  /  be- 
came. 
bu  wurbejT  (or  warbft),  thou 

becamest. 
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Obs.  The  compound  tenses  of  the  above  auxiliaries  are  formed,  as 
already  observed,  like  those  of  other  verbs—  namely,  those  of  fcaben  like 
those  of  loben,  and  those  of  fepn  and  wetbeit  like  those  of  VCtfcn(§  77)*; 
consequently,  a  part  of  each  auxiliary  is  employed  in  the  formation  of 
some  of  its  own  compound  parts,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table  :  — 

PAST  INFINITIVE. 

ge&abt  haben,  to  have  had.  gewefcn  ft'JW,  to  have  been; 

ben  fepn,  to  have  become. 

INDICATIVE. 

Perfect. 
f)dbe    -%  I  have    -^  id)  bin  -\  I  have     -j 

j  thouhast\  bit  biff    |  getrefen,  thouhast  \     been, 

Wfttfofefeu      >Aarf.   er  if!     )>      Or      foAa*     V-    Or 


cr  fiat 

wir&aben  I  we  have  \         wirfinb  I  gercerben,^  ^*  I 

&c.      J  &c.     J  &c.    J  &c.     J 

Pluperfect. 

id&  fcatte  -\  77/arf      -j        icfc  war  -]  gewefen,  ^;^rf      "|    been, 

bll^atteft  >§tfabttt?touhadit  \had.  buwar)f  >       or       thouhadst  >      or 
&c.      J  &c.      J  &c.    J  geWOrbcn,      &c.      J  become. 


1st  Future. 

-j  icfrrocrbe-j  ^\\t    I  shall  ~\     tet 

Witff    >^abett,  thouwilt   ">have.    bit  tt>trtf    >      or     thouwilt  >     or 

&c.     J  &c.     J  &c.     JWCrbClt,      &c.  J  become. 


2nd  Future. 

&tfyaktlshall}have  i$tt>erbe  "I  .CjfWefen  fe^n,or/*Aa//)  have  been,  or 
&c.      /  ^aben,  &c.    //i«rf.       &c.      J  yfWOvben  fepn     &c.   }  have  become. 


Thus  also  the  subjunctive  mood;  as,  Perfect,  idl  frdbe  ge^flbt,  (^  u 
said}  I  have  had,  bu  iabe|r  gcbabt,  er  babe  yefcabt,  &c.;  id)  fep  getrefen, 

or  j^ettorben,  (it  is  said*)  I  have  been,  or  become,  &c.  —  Pluperfect,  i$  |)iUte 

Aebabt,  (if)  I  had  had,  &c.;  id;  ware  gewefen,  or  gewcvben,  (if)  I  had 

been,  or  become,  &c.—  1st  and  2nd  Futures,  i$  tt?evbe  (bll  tt>erbej?)  babert, 
ben,  /  shall  (thou  wilt)  have,  or  have  had,  &c.  ;  tcfo  werbe  (bu 
fepn,or  gewefen  feplt,  /  shall  (thou  wilt)  be,  or  have  been,&c.; 
jd[)  tverbe  werben,  or  yeWOtben  fcpn,  /  shall  become,  or  have  become,  &c.  — 

*  There  is,  therefore,  the  less  occasion  for  giving  a  complete  table  of  all 
their  compound  tenses,  as  fynbcn  and  fetju  are,  in  general,  not  used  as  auxi- 
liaries in  those  tenses,  and  roert>en  will  be  given  in  its  whole  conjugation  in  the 
table  of  the  passive  voice.—  See  §  77, 
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1st  and  2nd  Conditionals,  icb  ttHirbe  fcaben,  I  should  have,  &c.  ; 

gebabt  baben,  I  should  have  had,  &c.  ;  id)  w  urbe  fepn,  or  werben,  I  should 

be,  or  become,  &.c.;  id)  ttuirbe  gewefcn  fepn,  or  geworben  fcpn,  /  s£o?*/</ 

have  been,  or  //ay<?  become,  &c. 

5  76'.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  these  verbs  as  auxiliaries 
in  the  conjugation  of  other  verbs,  we  observe  as  follows  :  — 

1.  .0a6cn,  like  to  have  in  English,  is  used  in  the  formation 
of  all  the  parts  denoting  complete  action  ;  its  present  and 
imperfect  tenses    (both  in  the  indicative  and  subjunctive 
moods),  and  its  infinitive,  being  added  to  the  participle  past 
of  the  principal  verb,  to  form  respectively  the  perfect  and 
pluperfect  tenses,  and  the  past  infinitive  of  the  latter. 

Thus  the  Perfect  of  lebetl,  to  praise  ;  fcftabftl,  to  injure;  tvUltfdh'!!, 
to  wish,  is,  icb  (jabe  gCfobt,  (yffcbabet,  gOWUnfcbt)  /  have  praised,  (in- 
jured, wished},  bu  &a|f  CjClObt,  &c.  ;  the  Pluperfect,  id)  fcatte  gOlC&t,  (gf* 
fcftabet,  geituinfcln)  I  had  praised  (injured,  wished),  bll  fcattCfr  gofO&fj&c.; 
the  Past  infinitive,  gelobt  (gefcbabet,  gewiinfc&t)  t»aben,  to  have  praised 
(injured,  wished}  —  literally  praised  fyc.  to  have  *. 

2.  Intransitive  verbs  however,  which  imply  a  change  of 
place,  or  of  state,  in  the  subject  of  the  verb,  use  the  auxi- 
liary fepn  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  others  use 
foaben.—  See  §  so. 

Thus  the  intransitives  ttUttbCVlt,  to  wander  ;  abrei  jVlt,  to  depart  (which 
denote  change  of  place)  ;  crwacfren,  to  awake  ;  pcrbliibt'n,  to  fade  (which 
denote  a  change  of  state  or  condition),  make  the  Perfect,  id)  bin  (not 
Babe)  gewanbert  (iibgereijVt,  erroacfot,  cevblU^et),  I  have  (literally  /«/«) 

wandered  (departed,  &c.)  ;  the  Pluperfect,  id)  War  gewatlbcrt  (abgcrcifft, 
&c.),  I  had  (literally  I  was}  wandered  (departed,  &c.)  j  the  Past  infini- 

tive,  gcwanbert  (iibgereifot,  erwact?t,  &c.)  fepn,  to  have  (literally  to  be} 

wandered  (departed,  &c.). 

Obs.  1.  The  English  auxiliary  to  be  is  sometimes  used  in  the  same 
manner,  though  only  with  the  indicative  of  a  small  number  of  verbs, 
and  even  with  these  have  may  be  used.  Thus,  though  one  may  say 
"  He  is  (or  was)  arrived,  departed,  come,  &c.",  one  may  also  say  "  He 
has  (or  had)  arrived,  departed,  come,  &c.";  and  one  could  not  say  "If 
he  were  arrived  before  me,"  "  I  am  glad  to  be  arrived  in  time."  The 
German  language  is  very  consistent  on  this  point,  and  all  the  verbs  of 

*  The  participle  of  the  principal  verb  always  precedes  in  such  combinations 
the  infinitive  and  participle  of  the  auxiliary.  See  the  table  of  the  passive 
voice,  §  77. 
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the  above  description  use  feprt  exclusively,  and  that  in  all  the  parts  de- 
noting complete  action. 

We  may  further  notice  here,  that  fcpn  is  often  used  also  in  the  passive 
voice  as  an  auxiliary  —  namely,  if  we  wish  to  refer  more  directly  to  the 
result  of  an  event.  —  See  §  79. 


3.  ^fterben,  as  an  auxiliary,  has  two  different  offices  :  1  .)  To 
help  to  form  the  two  future  and  conditional  tenses  ;  for  which 
purpose  its  present,  both  indicative  and  subjunctive,  and  its 
imperfect  subjunctive,  are  respectively  added  (as  shall  and 
will,  and  should  and  would,  are  in  English)  to  the  infinitive 
of  the  principal  verb.  —  See  the  tables  of  conjugation,  §  77. 
2.)  To  help  to  form  the  passive  voice  ;  for  which  purpose  this 
auxiliary  is  joined  through  its  whole  conjugation  to  the  par- 
ticiple past  of  the  principal  verb  ;  and  any  part  of  it  thus 
combined,  forms  the  corresponding  part  of  the  passive 
voice.  We  must  further  observe,  that,  in  this  combination, 
the  participle  past  of  the  auxiliary  is  WCfben,  not  gewotben  ; 
and  that  in  the  singular  of  its  imperfect,  the  form  ttUltbe  is 
far  more  usual  than  that  of  tt?avb.  —  See  the  Passive,  §  77. 

Obs.  2.  It  will  be  observed,  that  WCfbfll,  having  two  auxiliary  func- 
tions, besides  its  use  as  a  principal  verb  in  the  sense  of  to  become,  must 
be  rendered  in  English  differently,  according  to  the  grammatical  nature 
of  the  word  with  which  it  is  joined  —  namely,  if  joined  with  an  adjective, 
or  a  substantive  (in  which  case  it  is  a  principal  verb),  it  must  be  ren- 
dered by  to  become,  turn,  get,  &c.  ;  if  joined  to  a  participle  past,  it  is 
translated  by  to  be;  and  if  joined  to  an  infinitive,  by  shall  or  will;  as, 
3*cb  WCfbe  miibC,  I  become  (am  getting]  tired;  %fy  Wfbe  gelicbt,  I  am 

loved;  3$  werbe  itcbcn,  I  shall  love;  2Benn  er  reicbrourbe,  bann  wifr&e 

fan  $Winb  ibll  fcefuetjen,  if  he  became  rich,  then  his  friend  would  come  to 
see  him  ;  ($r  iff  ©Olbat  geWOrbetl,  he  has  turned  soldier  ;  @r  if?  0etflbelt 
WOVbCn,  he  has  been  blamed;  ijroj;  werbetl  (or  geWOvben  fepn),  to  become 
(or  to  have  become)  tall  ;  $ea$tet  WCrbert  (or  WOVbcn  fepn),  to  be  (or  to 
have  been)  esteemed. 

Obs.  3.  Respecting  the  other  auxiliaries  and  combinations  used  in  the 
English  conjugation,  we  observe:  1.)  There  is  in  German  no  auxiliary 
corresponding  to  the  English  to  do;  the  verb  t^un,  to  do,  to  make,  being 
used  only  as  a  principal  verb  *.  The  English  tenses  formed  by  aid  of 

*  The  common  people  in  Germany  use  this  rerb  also  as  an  auxiliary,  but 
without  attaching  to  it  any  emphasis.  It  likewise  occurs  as  such  in  poetry, 
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the  auxiliary  to  do,  must  therefore  be  rendered  in  German  by  the  same 
tenses  of  the  principal  verb;  as,  I  do  not  praise  ,  id?  lobe  nicJbt,  (literally, 
/  praise  not)  ;  dost  thou  praise  ?  fofrejt  bll  ?  (praisest  thou  ?)  ;  does  he 
not  praise?  Icbt  t\  llid)t?  (praises  he  not?)  ;  /  did  not  praise,  id)  lefctC 
nidJt  (I  praised  not)  ;  <#</  i/zey  not  praise?  lofctCtt  fie  ntcftt?  (praised 
they  not?).  2.)  The  participle  present  cannot  in  German  be  combined 
with  the  auxiliary  to  be,  to  denote  progressive  action  :  and  such  ex- 
pressions as  "  I  am  waiting,"  "  I  was  waiting,"  "  I  have  been  waiting," 
£c.  must  be  rendered  by  icb  tt>artC  (I  wait),  Jdl)  WattetC  (I  waited),  idb 
fcdbc  glUHUtft  (/  have  waited),  &c.  But  when  this  participle  assumes 
the  character  of  an  adjective,  denoting  a  permanent  quality  of  a  sub- 
stantive, and  not  an  action  in  time,  it  may,  like  other  adjectives,  be 
joined  with  the  verb  ffpn,  to  be  (which  is  then  a  principal,  not  an 
auxiliary  verb);  as,  @ie  iff  veijenb,  she  is  charming  ;  2>iefer  @t<Wt  War 
blU6t?nb,  this  state  ivas  once  flourishing. 


§  77.  We  now  subjoin  examples  of  the  regular  conjuga- 
tion in  all  its  parts,  both  simple  and  compound.  The  transi- 
tive verb  lobcn,  to  praise,  is  commonly  selected  for  this  ex- 
emplification ;  but  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  active  voice 
is  also  the  conjugation  of  the  intransitive  verbs  (see  §  67)  ; 
except  those  denoting  a  change  of  place  or  state,  the  devia- 
tions of  which  (consisting  merely  in  using  the  auxiliary  fci;n 
instead  of  fyaOeil)  will  be  given  in  a  separate  table,  p.  168.  — 
The  arrangement  of  the  tenses  is  according  to$  69. 

The  words  "it  is  said,"  and  "if,"  added,  both  in  the  fol- 
lowing and  in  the  preceding  tables,  to  the  English  transla- 
tion of  the  several  tenses  of  the  subjunctive,  are  merely  to 
indicate  the  leading  feature  of  each  tense  (see  §^  68  and  78)  : 
the  whole  import  of  the  subjunctive  can  be  detailed  only  in 
the  Syntax. 

—chiefly  in  comic  poems.  In  prose,  however,  its  auxiliary  function  has  been 
entirely  rejected,  instead  of  being  confined  to  its  proper  use.  The  intention 
of  the  language,  in  regard  to  this  auxiliary,  was,  it  would  seem,  to  have  di- 
stinct terms  for  the  bare  attribution  expressed  by  this  verb,  and  the  attribute 
(as  expressed  by  the  infinitive),  in  order  to  distinguish,  if  there  be  occasion, 
one  or  the  other  by  emphasis,  or  transposition,  —  a  practice  quite  congenial  to 
the  Teutonic  languages,  and  in  which  they  have  a  decided  advantage  orer  the 
Greek  and  Latin. 
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Acrr 


Indefinite  Action. 

INDICATIVE.                                                 SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present.                             (it  is  said) 

Sing,  id)  lobe, 

I  praise. 

Sing,  id)  I  e  bC,         I  praise. 

bu  lebetr,* 

thou  praisest. 

bit  lebc)r,      thou  praisest. 

er  lebet,* 

he  praises. 

Cr  lobe,          he  praises. 

Plur.  if  ir  leben, 

we  praise. 

Plur.  If  tr  leben,     we  praise. 

ibr  lebct, 

you  praise. 

tbr  lebCt,       you  praise. 

fie  leben, 

they  praise. 

fiC  loben,       they  praise. 

Imperfect.                                (if) 

Sing,  id)  Icbtc,* 

I  praised. 

Sing,  id)  lebCtC,      I  praised. 

bu  Icbteff, 

thou  praisedst. 

bll  lebetCj?,    thou  praisedst. 

cr  lebte, 

he  praised. 

er  lobCtC,        /*<?  praised. 

Plur.  jrtr  lebten, 

we  praised. 

Plur.  tfirlebetcn,  we  praised. 

ibr  lebtet, 

you  praised. 

iljr  lebCtCt,    you  praised. 

|Tc  lebten, 

they  praised. 

flC  lobetcn,     Mey  praised. 

First  Future.                               (it  is  said) 

Sing,  id)  if  crbe 

"]        I  shall    -| 

Sing,  id)  if  erbe    ~j       /  5//fl//   •] 

bu  if  irf? 

thou  wilt 

bu  tf  etbeft           ^ou  M/i'^ 

er  if  irb 

g   he  will     Hi 

cr  tf  erbe       [  =  he  will 

Plur.  ifir  iferben 

^   we  shall  f| 

Plur.  unr  if  erbcn  f  §  -^;^  ^«// 

ibr  if  erbet 

you  will 

ibr  if  erbet           J/OM  wf// 

lie  if  crben 

J         they  will^ 

fie  ivcrben  J       ^^  «w//J 

First  Conditional. 

Sing,  id)  if  lirbe    ~)      /  should      ~] 

bu  ifiirbejT         thou  wou/dst  \ 

cr  if  Urbc        =  he  would 

v  -..                     y  g 
Plur.  tvir  iriirbcn  \^we  should     f  % 

ibr  triirbct        you  would 

fie  WUrbeit  J        they  would  J 

IMPERATIVE. 

Sing,  lebe(bu) 

.^  ^praise  (thou).   Plur'  \f™t™*>         kt  "*?«***• 

*  Or  (06(1,  (obt,  lobctc.— See  §  73,  rule  3. 
|  See  note  f,  page  154. 
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Complete  Action. 

INDICATIVE.                                          SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Perfect. 

(i^  w  *azW) 

fng.  id}  babe 

/  7*aw      "J 

Sing.  \d)  babe 

/  have 

bu  baf? 
er  bat 

<AoM  hast   \ 
£  he  has        1  "| 

bu  babef? 
er  babe 

thou  hast 
£,  he  has 

>"§ 

lur.  tvir  baben 

gj  w;e  Aave     1    S 

Plur.  wir  baben 

^  we  have 

i 

ibr  babet 

you  have        ^ 

ibr  babet 

you  have 

»H 

fie  baben    ^ 

Mey  have  J 

fie  baben    „ 

they  have  J 

Pluperfect. 

('/) 

ng.  id)  batte 

/Aarf       •) 

Sing,  ic^  batte    " 

I  had 

bu  batteir 

thouhadst 

bu  batteir 

thou  hadst 

er  batte 

j£  he  had       1  | 

er  batte 

£  he  had 

J 

^ur.  rcir  batten   ["§>«*?  had 

Plur.  wtr  batten 

r"— 

^  we  had 

H 

ibr  battet        ~*  you  had 

ibr  battet 

you  had 

^ 

fie  batten   J      they  had  J 

(?e  batten  J      ^Aey  had  - 

Second  Future. 

(it  is  said) 

ing.  t$  werbe  "] 

Sing.  i(^  werbe   1 

^  I  shall      1 

bu  roirf? 

*"                                           »%J 

bu  werbejf 

%  thou  wilt    1 

er  wtrb 

er  werbe 

^  //e  will       1 

^ 

lur.  n?tr  werben  | 

£  we  */ifl//     i   ^ 

Plur.  wir  werben  j 

,S  tf  e  «Aa//     i 

ibr  werbct   | 

O                                       1      ^ 

"Z  you  will 

ibr  werbet     ?  you  will 

^  they  will  J  "" 

fie  roer&en  J  **  Mey  wi//  J  "* 

Second  Conditional. 

Sing,  id)  rciirbe  ~)    w  J  ^o«/rf       "j 

bu  nnirbeft    J  thou  wouldst     S 

er  wiirbe      I  jg*  he  would 

Plur.  roir  ttriirben  f£  we  should      ^  ?* 

o                                        *« 

ibr  wiirbet     ^  you  would 

fie  wilrben  J      //«?^  wowW  J 

INFINITIVE. 

|resent,  lofcen,  to  praise. 

ist,         yelCbt  (>a6en,  to  have  praised. 


PARTICIPLES. 
Present,  lokenb,  praising. 
Past,        CjelOfrt  *t  praised. 


*  Or  grtofcet.  —  See  §  73,  rule  3, 
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Indefinite  Action. 

INDICATIVE. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 

(it  is  said) 

Sing,  id)  if  erbe   " 

Sing,  i$  werbe  1 

I  am        ") 

bu  if  irjt 

thou  art 

bu  werbef?  1 

thou  art 

er  if  irb 

.  £  /^e  w 

er  werbe      ! 

£  he  is 

>o 

>,2                      ^' 

Plur.  if  ir  if  erben 

^  we  are 

Plur.  trir  tferben 

^  we  are 

ifcr  if  erbet 
fie  if  erben 

** 
you  are 

they  are   J 

ibr  w  erbet 
fie  if  erben  J 

you  are 
they  are   J 

Imperfect. 

(if) 

Sing,  i$  if  11  r  be    ~)        1  was 

Sing,  id)  if  iirbe   ' 

/  were      ") 

bu  if  urbejt  j      thou  wast 

bu  if  Urbeff 

er  if  urbe     \£  he  was 

1 

er  tf  iirbe 

£  he  were 

Plur.  tf  ir  if  urben  j  "§,  we  were 

E 

Plur.  if  ir  if  urben 

>2.                     )* 

j*  we  were     j 

i&r  if  Urbe  t   j        you  were 

5, 

ifcr  tf  iirbet 

fie  if  lirbcn  J        they  were_ 

fie  if  Urben  J        they  were) 

First  Future. 

(it  is  said) 

Sing.  i$  tf  erbe  "!_../  */*a//     " 

Sing,  icfr  if  erbe  " 

2  I  shall      1 

bu  if  irft 

%  thou  wilt 

•a 

bu  n?  erbetf 

j£  MOM  w///    j 

er  if  trb 

.  Z  he  ivill 

M 

er  tf  erbe 

^  he  will       ^ 

Plur.  if  ir  if  erben 

r"S 
^  we  shall 

'^ 

Plur.  if  ir  if  erben 

^  zt;e  shall     f 

ifrr  werbet 

—  you  will 

£ 

ifjr  tverbet 

£  you  Will 

fiewerben 

1  **  Mey  wi// 

fie  if  erben  ^ 

**  Mey  tw'//  j 

First  Conditional. 

Sing,  id) 

iriirbe  "]    *  I  should 

1 

bu  if  iirb^fr     .§  ^ow  wouldst 

1* 

er  vr  iirbe        ^  /^e  would 

Plur.  n>ir  triirben  \  ~  we  should 

i&r  trilrbct  |  ^  you  would 

-S 

fie  n?  urben  J  '^  ffoy  wow/a*  J 

IMPERATIVE. 
Sing,  werbe  (bu)  gelcbt  "i  be  thou    Plur.  roerben  n?ir  gelcbt, 

r,  or  @te,  gelcbt),  /  praised.  praised. 

werbet  (i^r)  Qelcbt,| 
),  / 
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JOICE. 

Complete  Action. 

INDICATIVE.                                          SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Perfect. 

(it  is  said) 

jig.  id)  bin 

g  I  have      ~) 

Sing.  i$  fe 

p        ")    -  7/&<zw      " 

.. 

bu  bitf 
er  ijt 

^  MOM  hast      "S 

bu  fepejt 
erfep 

Jg  MOM  Aa*^ 
|  ^<?Aas 

.ir.  wir  fTnb 
i&r  fepb 
fie  finb 

^  «;e  Aav<?         J 
2  ^/OM  Aave        5» 
**  they  have  J 

Plur.  Wir  fepeil      f^  we  have     (  ^ 
i&r  fepeb          S  ^OM  have    1   § 
fie  fepen      J  **  M*y  Acrre  J  "* 

Pluperfect. 

07) 

ig.  id?  war 
bit  ware)? 

^  thouhadst     "t 

•^                                     ^«o 

Sing,  id)  ware 
bu  warefl 

1    -I  *»d       -j    . 

|  thouhadst     "^ 
i-                        *° 

er  war 

g  /ie  ^arf 

er  ware 

<=>  ta  ^arf 

.8 

ur.wir  waren 
i&r  water 
fie  waren 

>S                        S  J; 
*-•  we  had 

^  you  had 

Plur.  wir  waren   j  f  ~  «*?  A«rf 
i&r  waret    |  ^  ^OM  ^arf 
fie  waren   J  **  M^  /iac/  ^ 

K 

Second  Future. 

(it  is  said) 

ag.  id)  werbe   "}  E  /  shall    ~]  -^ 
bu  wirf?        <~  thou  wilt     -| 
er  wirb       [  J5  he  will 

Sing,  id?  werbe 
bit  werbeit 
er  werbe 

l^~~  thou  wi.lt 
tz 

£  he  will 

•  S 

.  a. 

>  v» 

^  ^7 

ur.  wir  werben 

&  we  *hall     1  J 

Plur.  wir  werben 

ibr  we  r  bet 

£  J/OM  Will 

i&r  werbet 

£  you  will 

s* 

fie  werben  „ 

^  Mey  zw//  J  4j 

fie  werben 

^  Mey  «;«//  J  ^ 

Second  Conditional. 

Sing,  id)  wiirbe  ~]  j[  I  should 

1* 

bu  wiirbeji     <~  thou  wouldst 

M 

er  wurbe        &  he  would 

1 

\,  i- 
Plur.  wir  wiirben    £  we  should 

N 

^* 

i^r  wiirber     <|>  you  would 

-0 

fTe  wiirben  J  ^  M^y  wowW 

•3 

INFINITIVE. 

•esent,  Cjelc&t  Werben,  to  be  praised.          Past,  ^elO&t  WOrben  fepn,  to  have  been 

praised. 
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REGULAR  CONJUGATION. 


NEUTER  VERBS  WITH  THE  AUXILIARY  fa;n. 
(See  §  76,  rule  2,  and  §  80.) 


Complete  Action. 


INDICATIVE. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Perfect. 


(it  is  said) 


Sing.  t$  bin 
bit  bif? 
er  tft 
Plur.  wir  fi'nb 
i&r  fepb 
fi'e  finb 

MOM  hast 

£L  he  has 
-•'S 
£  we  Aflwe 

^ow  Aave 
they  have 

Sing.  icl)  war 
bu  wareff 
er  war 

I  had 

£.  ^e  Aarf 

Plur.  wir  waren 
i&r  waret 
fie  waren  „ 

^  i^e  ^ac? 

133  j/ozt  had 
they  had 

i 

Sing.  id)  werbe  "1    ..  /  shall 
bu  wirf?         E  thou  wilt 
er  wirb       I  ^  he  will 

Plur.  wir  werben  f  £r  we  shall 
i&r  werbet     £  J/OM  wz7/ 
fie  werben  j  **  Me-j/  w?7/ 

Sing.  i 


i  "I        I  have      1 

bu  fepef?     I    „  Moz^  ^^ 
er  fep         1  |L  //e  ^a* 

Plur.  Wir  fepen     j  *•  we  have     j   I 

t(>r  fepeb       **  .yow  7mw 

fie  fepen  J      *%  ^flv<?  J 


Pluperfect. 

Sing,  id)  ware 
bu  warefr 
er  ware 

Plur.  wir  waren 
i&r  waret 
fi'e  waren 

Second  Future. 


(if) 
I  had 
thou  hadst 
he  had 


/A^y  had  _ 


^ 


Sing.  i$  werbe   ~)    n  I  shall 

bu  werbeft 

er  werbe 
Plur.  wir  werben 

i^r  werbet 

fi'e  werben  „ 


^-  we  shall 
^  you  will 


Sing. 


Second  Conditional, 
wu'rbe  "|    .  I  should 


-] 


bu  WUrbeff   I   ON  thou  wouldst  \ 


er  wiirbe     I  ^  he  would 

v^  ^  Q 

Plur.  wir  wilrben  f  ^  we  should 

if>r  wiirbet  i  ^  ^OM  wowW    |  | 
fi'e  wiirben  J  **  they  would  J  ^ 

Past  Infinitive,   geretfet  fepn,  to  have  travelled. 

All  the  other  parts  of  the  conjugation  are  like  Io6en ;  as,  Present,  i$  reif 
bu  retfeff,  &c. ;  Imperfect,  \fy  reifete,  &c. ;  Future,  ic|?  werbe  reifen,  &c.  &c. 


*78.] 


REMARKS  ON  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE. 
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Conjugate  the  following  verbs  for  practice :  froffctl,  to  hope; 
to  wish  ;  friifrltiitf  en,  to  breakfast ;  atlttVOrten,  to  answer  ;  fagt'll,  to  say  ; 
ft'jjnen,  to  bless; — for  more  examples  see  §§  73,  and  80. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  TENSES  OF  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

§  78.  The  subjunctive  having  two  distinct  offices — that  of  reporting, 
and  that  of  expressing  an  imaginary  event  (§  68), — it  is  susceptible  of 
twelve  tenses— namely,  for  each  office  six,  corresponding  to  the  six 
tenses  of  the  indicative.  Jt  has  however  only  eight  (§  69);  having  no 
tenses  corresponding  to  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  of  the  indicative. 
It  has  moreover  no  appropriate  future  tense  for  imaginary  events.  The 
following  table,  in  which  all  the  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  are  arranged 
according  to  the  three  divisions  of  time,  will  show  this  more  clearly. 
We  give  only  the  3rd  person  sing,  of  each  tense,  as  being  generally  di- 
stinct in  form  from  that  of  the  indicative. 


Reporting. 


present  tense. 

er  robe. 


perfect  tense.  ' 

< r  fwbe  gelofrt. 

1st  future  tense. 

er  wrfre  loben. 


Imaginary. 
Present  Time, 
imperfect  tense.  1st  conditional  tense. 

er  lebete.  er  iriirbe  loben. 


Past  Time, 
pluperfect  tense. 

er  foiirre  gelcbt. 
Future  Time. 


2nd  conditional  tense. 

er  roiirbe  gelobt&aben. 


2nd  future  tense. 

er  wev&e  gelobt  frabcn. 

As  the  tenses  implying  imaginary  events  (the  imperfect,  the  pluperfect, 
and  the  two  conditional  tenses,)  correspond  exactly  in  the  two  Ian- 
guages  (§  68),  it  may,  in  illustration  of  the  preceding  table,  be  shown 
from  the  English,  1.)  That  the  imperfect  subjunctive,  and  the  first  con- 
ditional, are  employed  with  reference  both  to  present  and  to  future  time, 
but  not  with  reference  to  past  time.  Thus,  one  may  say,  "  If  I  were  not 
ill  (i.e.  now,),  we  should  depart  tomorrow;"  "  I  should  be  glad  (i.  e. 
now,),  if  we  departed  tomorrow :"  but  one  could  not  use  these  verbs 
in  reference  to  past  time  (see  also  §  68,  Obs.  1.).  2.)  That  the  pluper- 
fect subjunctive  answers  both  to  the  imperfect  and  perfect  tenses  of  the 
indicative,  but  not  to  the  pluperfect  indicative;  to  which,  indeed,  there 
is  no  corresponding  tense  in  the  subjunctive — in  other  words,  complete 
action  in  past  time  cannot  be  expressed  as  an  imaginary  event.  Thus 
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- 

if  the  sentence  "It  is  well  that  the  king  has  (now)  signed  the  treaty;— 
that  he  signed  it  on  the  courier's  arrival,'1  is  put  into  the  subjunctive, 
both  verbs,  "  has  signed"  and  "  he  signed,"  must  be  expressed  by  the 
so  called  pluperfect,  "  had  signed  ;"  as,  "  It  would  be  well  if  the  king 
had  (now)  signed  the  treaty  ;  if  he  had  signed  it  when  the  courier  ar- 
rived." But  the  pluperfect  of  the  indicative,  —  for  instance,  "  The  king 
had  already  signed  the  treaty  when  the  courier  arrived,"  —  cannot  be 
rendered  subjunctively. 

In  German,  these  remarks  apply  also  to  the  past  tense  for  reporting, 
viz.  the  perfect  ,-  this  tense  answers  both  to  the  imperfect  and  perfect 
of  the  indicative,  but  not  to  its  pluperfect.  And  it  must  therefore  be 
observed,  that,  as  the  English  indicative  is  used  for  reporting,  its  im- 
perfect in  such  cases  is  translated  in  German  by  the  perfect  subjunctive; 
but  the  English  pluperfect  cannot  be  rendered  by  the  subjunctive.  Thus, 
"  They  say  the  king  signed  the  treaty  yesterday,  and  set  out  immediately 
afterwards  for  the  army.  Some  say  he  had  not  yet  signed  it  when  the 
courier  departed."  The  first  phrase  must  be  rendered,  $?rttt  fjyt>  ^ev 

JTdnig  fmbe  gejfevn  ben  2?mrag  untergeutnct,  unb  fep  yieicl?  barauf  jur 

^Irmee  abyeretfet  ;  but  the  second  phrase  cannot  be  rendered  by  the  plu- 
perfect subjunctive  in  German.  Yet  not  {infrequently,  especially  in  collo- 
quial language,  complete  action  in  past  time,  both  in  reporting  and  iu 
imagining  an  event,  is  expressed  by  adding  the  participle  past  of  the 
auxiliary  to  the  perfect  and  pluperfect  of  the  subjunctive  ;  as,  5JtflH  fflQt 

bev  £bniy  fcabe  ben  2>ertvag  nod)  ntctn  unteqeut>net  gefjabt,  al»,  &c., 

literally,  they  say  the  king  has  not  yet  had  signed  the  treaty  when,  fyc.; 

'Bern  evben  SJmvacj  fcbon  untev^eicbnet  ge&a&t  fume,  &c.,  if  he  had 

had  already  signed  the  treaty,  $c.  ;  2Benn  Cf  nO$  nl$t  abgt'Wfet  $(-- 
VO  e  f  C  n  Ware,  if  he  had  not  (been]  yet  departed.  Grammarians,  however, 
do  not  allow  this  phraseology  to  be  correct  *.  In  the  passive  voice  of 
verbs  admitting  the  auxiliary  fepn  (§  79),  the  pluperfect  in  question  is 
universally  expressed  by  putting  the  participle  getvejVn  for  VtfOrben  ;  as, 

fuvjt  bet  $ewa£  fep  gcjrern  nod^  nid^t  untevjeutnct  cjewefen  (not 

it  is  said  the  treaty  had  not  yet  been  signed  yesterday  ;  s2Bcnn  ff 
unterjetcl^net  ^etvefen  wave,&c.,  if  it  hadbecn  already  signed,  Src. 
We  may  further  observe,  1  .)  That  the  imperfect  subjunctive  is  very  fre- 
quently, even  in  colloquial  language,  employed  in  German  for  the  first 
conditional,  and  the  pluperfect  for  the  second  conditional  •  as,  jd* 

fratte  (for  win-be  foafeen)  #reunbe,  wenn  id;  retcb  ware,  I  should  have 

friends,  if  J  were  rich  ;  2Dir  ^"tten  tylt  ^Clcbt  (for  HHirbttt  i^n  gflobt 
Or  C^  twbtent  (jatte,  we  should  have  (literally  we  had] 


*  In  the  indicative,  it  is  true,  these  combinations  are  objectionable  as  use- 
less ;  but  in  the  subjunctive  they  are  indispensable,  and  not  without  good 
authority,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  adopted  in  the  conjugation  as  the  «T»O 
pluperfect  tenses,  for  the  two  offices  of  this  mood. 
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praised  him,  if  he  had  deserved  it  *.  2.)  That  in  reporting,  the  imper- 
fect is  often  used  for  the  present  j  and  the  pluperfect,  for  the  perfect 
subjunctive ;  especially  when  the  present  and  perfect  are  not  distinct 
in  form  from  the  respective  indicative  tenses;  as,  (&te  fflflt,  tfir  fatten 
(for  (>aben)  f  eine  ^reunbe,  she  says  we  have  no  friends ;  @r  befrauptet, 

<§ie  fatten  (for  fyaben)  i&tl  n'rrat&etl,  he  maintains  you  have  betrayed 
him.  From  these  remarks  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  imperfect  subjunc- 
tive may  be  substituted  for  the  two  other  subjunctive  tenses  denoting 
present  time,  viz.  the  present  and  the  first  conditional ;  and  the  plu- 
perfect, for  the  two  tenses  denoting  past  time,  viz.  the  perfect  and  the 
second  conditional. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  PASSIVE. 

§  79.  If  in  English  the  present,  imperfect,  and  first  future,  of  the 
Passive,  do  not  correspond  with  the  same  tenses  of  the  Active  voice, 
but  with  its  perfect,  pluperfect,  and  second  future, — in  other  words,  if 
those  passive  tenses  import  not  indefinite,  but  complete  action,  the  auxi- 
liary to  be  must  be  rendered  by  ff  pn,  and  not  by  irerbf  n  ;  as  will  appear 
from  the  following  table  : — 

Indefinite  Action.  Complete  Action. 

Present. 


A  good  horse  is  seldom  sold, 
(actively,  They  seldom  sell  a  good 
horse,) 

(Sin  $ute$  $ferb  rrtvb  felten  oer- 

fa  ufr. 

Imperfect. 


This  horse  is  sold, 

(act.  They  have  sold  this  horse,) 


ijt  uerfaufr. 


The  horse  was  sold  when  I  came, 


act.  They  sold  the  horse  when  I 
came,) 


wurb 


The  horse  was  (already}  sold  when 

I  came, 
(act.    They    had   sold   the  horse 

when  I  came,) 

$ferb  war  (fc&on)  » erf  a  lift, 


ich  fam.  |       a(5  icf)  fain. 

Future. 

The  horse  will  be  sold  tomorrow,       \   The  horse  will  be  sold  tomorrow, 
(act.  They  will  sell  the  horse  to-  '  (act.   They    will  have   sold   the 


morrow,} 

$  ijjferb  rotrb  moreen  verfauft 
wcrbcn. 


horse  tomorrow,} 


wirb  morgen  ccrfauft 


fepn. 


The  above  rule  may  be  expressed  also  thus :  Whenever  a  prtsiivc 
tense  in  which  the  auxiliary  to  have  is  not  used,  would,  if  actively  ex- 

*  This  is  also  the  case  sometimes  in  English  ;  were  being  sometimes  used 
for  would  be,  and  had  for  would  have. 
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pressed,  require  that  auxiliary,  the  English  to  be  must  be  rendered  in 
German  by  fepn,  and  not  by  tt>ert>Ctt. 

Obs.  1  .  From  the  preceding  table  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  auxiliaryreerben  refers 
merely  to  the  action,  and  fepti  to  the  effect  of  it.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  with 
such  verbs  as  (often,  to  praise  ;  tnbein,  to  blame  }  frngen,  to  ask,  &c.,  which  leave 
no  result  after  the  action,  and  of  which,  consequently,  all  the  tenses  of  the 
passive  always  answer  to  the  respective  tenses  of  the  active  voice,  there  can  be 
no  occasion  for  the  use  of  |Yt)n  ;  and  we  cannot  therefore  properly  say,  id)  lun 
gefoOt,  getabdt,&c.  However,  if  an  action  or  energy  which  leaves  no  effect  after 
its  ceasing,  is  by  its  nature  continuous,  so  that  the  action  and  its  effect  may  be 
conceived  as  contemporary,  the  passive  admits  indiscriminately  either  of  these 
auxiliaries.  Thus  we  may  indifferently  say,  Grr  i(T,  or  ec  nm&,  geliefrt,  gend)tetr 
gefiirdjtet,  &c.,  he  is  loved,  esteemed,  f  eared)  Qc.  ;  5d)  rcerbe,  or  id)  bin,  ben  <j<itijeit 
Xrtfl  geptnget,  lam  plagued  all  day. 

Obs.  2.  Progressive  action,  which  in  the  English  passive  is  generally  ex  pressed 
by  combining  the  participle  present  with  the  auxiliary  to  be,  is  rendered  in 
German  by  the  usual  passive  —  i.  e.  by  the  participle  past  with  mfr&en  ;  as,  This 
house  is  building  (or  being  built),  biefeS  £<ui$  ivirb  gefrnut  ;  The  letter  was  just 
finishing  when  I  came,  bet  23rjef  wurbe  efren  geenbigt,  n($  id)  f(im.  (Compare  thi* 
with  §  76,  Obs,  3.) 

REMARKS  ON  THE  NEUTERS  USING  THE  AUXILIARY  Scrm. 

§  80.  As  already  observed  §  76,  rule  2,  only  such  intransitives  use  the 
auxiliary  fYpn  in  the  tenses  of  complete  action,  as  imply  a  change  of  the 
subject  from  its  previous  position  or  state  —  i.  e.  that  after  the  action  or 
energy  has  ceased,  the  subject  is  in  a  place,  or  condition,  different  from 
that  in  which  it  was  before  the  beginning  of  the  action  or  energy.  Thus, 
"  He  has  arrived,"  implies,  that  he  was  before  absent,  and  is  now  here  j 
and  "  He  has  recovered,"  implies,  that  he  was  before  ill,  and  i?  now 
well  *  :  and  therefore  the  corresponding  verbs  in  German  require  the 
auxiliary  fcpn  exclusively  —  that  is,  they  are  conjugated  like  veiffli 
(page  1G8).  —  Of  this  description  are,  for  instance,  the  following  verbs  : 
lanbtn,  to  land  ;  fcfreitem,  to'be  wrecked  ;  roanbCW,  to  wander  ;  ttcfpcm, 
to  stumble;  tlettertt,  to  climb;  fcegCynetl,  to  meet;  folgetl,  to  follow  ,• 

fchiiipfen,  to  slip;  m'welfen,  to  fade;  errct&en,  to  blush;  faulen,  to 

putrify  ;  DerWCfen,  to  decay  ;  PCVfc^macl;tCn,  to  pine  away  ;  etUfctHum* 
mem,  to  fall  asleep,  also  to  expire  ;  &c.  &c.  A  great  many  irregular 
verbs  (§  85),  too,  belong  to  this  class;  as,  fil&retl,  to  drive  in  a  carriage; 

,  to  go;  flie$tn,tojlow;  fcmmcn,  to  come  ,-  ffimmmui,  to  swim  ; 

cn,  to  recover;  wactyfCH,  to  grow;    PCvffJntnnbcn,  to  disappear; 


*  This  explains,  in  a  simple  manner,  the  use  of  feijn  with  such  verbs:  — 
which  are  also  in  English  sometimes  joined  with  the  auxiliary  to  be  (see  §  76, 
Obs.  1.)—  for,  their  past  participles,  as  denoting  a  distinguishing  mark  of 
their  subject,  have  the  character  of  adjectives,  and  are  therefore  attributed  to. 
it  by  the  samevero  as  common  adjectives  are  to  their  nouns;  and  accordingly 
we  say,  "  He  is  departed,  arrived,  grown,"  as  we  say,  "  He  is  absent,  present> 
or  taller." 
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,  to  meltt&c.  ;  and  the  impersonal  verbs,  ^ClinACn,  to  succeed  ; 
and  yCfcftcJKlt,  to  happen.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  obvious,  that  such 
intransitive*  as  Bittern,  to  tremble;  fc&wanfctt,  to  totter;  jrampfen,  to 
stamp;  tanjcn,  to  dance;  blUlKtl,  to  bloom  ;  glU&?n,£o  glow  ;  franfclll, 
io  be  sickly  ;  fcfMlflCfrtCll,  to  pine  ;  ru(jCH,  to  rest,  &c.,  do  not  belong  to 
this  class,  as  they  do  not  imply  the  subject  being  in  a  different  place  or 
condition  at  the  ceasing  of  the  action  or  energy,  from  that  in  which  it 
was  before  its  beginning.  However,  blCibCll,  to  remain;  and  fcpn,  to  be 
(or  rather  the  obsolete  wejVn,  anciently  also  used  often  in  the  sense  of 
to  remain,  from  which  the  participle  past  QCUH'fcn  is  derived),  employ  the 
auxiliary  fcptl,  though  not  denoting  any  change  of  place  or  condition  ; 
perhaps  from  their  implying  that  such  a  change  had  been  expected. 

From  the  preceding  remarks  it  will  easily  be  observed,that  intransitive* 
which  as  simple  verbs  employ  babcn,  may,  when  compounded  with  pre- 
fixes or  separable  particles,  require,  by  their  new  import,  the  auxiliary 
fCpll.  Thus,  fie&Cll,  to  stand;  tVdCfren,  to  be  awake  ;  fcfylaffll,  to  sleep  ; 
fclKincn,  to  seem,  use  the  auxiliary  frubcn,  as  they  do  not  imply  any 
transition  :  but,  CHtltCbeit,  to  arise  ;  erWflCben,  or  auftfacfrcn,  to  awake; 
ftnfflH&fflt,  to  fall  asleep  ;  tTfcth'illCn,  to  appear,  to  come  forth,  require 
Kpn,  from  their  implying  a  change  of  state  or  place. 

But  very  often  the  same  verbs  may  employ  both  (jaben  and  fepn,  ac- 
cording to  the  sense  in  which  they  are  used;  as,  @r  pat  ttlit 
(jCt'tlt,  he  has  made  haste  with  the  matter  ;  —  @V  ijt  ttac&  £flUff 
he  hurried  home  ;  the  last  example  implying  locomotion  of  the  subject, 
the  first  not.  Thus  also,  @r  &at  mit  bem  ^u^e  an  bie  X()Ur 

he  struck  against  the  door  with  his  foot  ;•—  ^a5  ©C&iff  iff  <™  ^  » 
fii?ffO§Cn,  the  skip  has  struck  on  a  rock. 

We  observe  on  this  head,  ]  .)  The  intransitives  compounded  with 
the  particles  fovt  and  aU5  employ  fci)ll  when  referring  to  space,  and 
babcn  when  referring  to  time  :  in  the  former  case,  fort  signifies  forth, 
and  atl$,  out;  in  the  latter,  fort  denotes  continuation,  and  ail$,  ceasing 
for  ever  ;  as,(Sr  ijl  for  tgCrllb^tt  (or  fort^Cfjillft),  he  has  rowed  (or  limped) 
away  ;  —  @r  (wt  fortgcrubert  (or  fortgefntlft),  he  has  continued  rowing 
(or  limping};  @r  ifr  au^ewailbert,  he  has  emigrated;—  ©r  (>U  flU9(je.- 
tfflnbi'rt,  he  has  done  wandering,  he  will  wander  no  more.  2.)  Most 
neuter  verbs  denoting  locomotion,  and  which,  consequently,  employ 
jVpll,  use  ()flbcn  when  the  motion  is  conceived  as  a  mere  energy  or  oc- 
cupation of  the  subject,  without  any  reference  to  a  change  of  place  ; 
as,  3$  bin  Cft  mieftConbon  gerittni,  /  have  of  'ten  ridden  to  London,  •—  3'cb 
£abe  nO$  IliC^t  gertttcn,  1  have  not  yet  taken  my  ride  ;  @r  iff  W^it  ^-- 
reifet,  he  has  travelled  far  ;  —  @r  $4t  lattyC  gCrCtfet,  he  has  travelled  a 
long  time.  However,  usage  does  not  always  comply  with  this  rule,  em- 
ploying often  fcnn  with  such  verbs  even  when  not  referring  directly  to 
locomotion.  3.)  We  need  hardly  add,  that  neuter  verbs  requiring  fcpn 
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are,  when  used  transitively,  or  reflectively,  joined  with  the  auxiliary 
ha  ben  -,  as,  ^ie  $}linbe  if?  ffjinell  gcfjCtlt,  the  wound  has  quickly  healed  ; 
—2>a$  ^flJlrer  fcdt  Me  2Blinbe  Cjefcetlt,  the  planter  has  healed  the  wound; 

@r  i|r  in  ben  $lufj  geiairjt,  he  fell  into  the  river,-—  @r  &at  ficfc  in  ben 

flejUlt'Jt,  he  threw  himself  into  the  river. 


THE  POTENTIAL  MOOD. 

{81.  This  mood  does  not  refer  to  the  action  or  event 
itself,  but  to  conditions  and  circumstances  precedent  to  it, 
and  which  are  either  indispensable  to  the  action,  or  influen- 
tial on  it.  These  preliminaries,  as  it  were,  are  expressed  in 
German  by  the  following  seven  auxiliary  verbs:  fijmien,  to 
be  able  ,•  ntb^en,  to  like,  to  be  possible  ;  Hirfdl,  to  be  allowed  ; 
ItliilTcn,  to  be  obliged;  fallen,  to  be  ordered;  ttwllen,  to  be 
willing,  to  wish  :  and  la  (Ten,  to  let,  to  cause.  Their  use  will 
be  explained  in  the  next  section  ;  in  this  we  treat  merely 
of  their  conjugation,  fiaflen  (imperfect  lief,  participle  past 
^elafTen,)  follows  the  usual  conjugation  of  irregular  verbs 
(£  83);  the  other  six  are  conjugated  in  the  following  man- 
ner, peculiar  to  themselves  :  — 

Present  tense  indicative  *. 


i$  fann, 

mag, 

barf, 

mu^, 

foil, 

war, 

bu   fannjr, 

magtr, 

bavfft, 

nnt£t, 

fellj?, 

willf?, 

er    fann, 

ma0, 

barf, 

mui?, 

fell, 

win, 

wir  f'dnnen, 

mb\}en, 

biirfen, 

miiffen, 

fclten, 

woden, 

i&r  fbnnet, 

me'iiet, 

biirfet, 

miiiTet, 

fellet, 

wcllet, 

fie  f  on  nen. 

nib'gen. 

biirfen. 

miitfen. 

fcuen. 

mltcn. 

Imperfect  indicative. 

tcb  fennte,     moitte,       burfte,         mu^re,        fonte, 
&c.          &c.  &c.  «&c.  &c. 


&c. 


Pres. 

P"St.{ 

fcnnen. 
^aten. 

mecjen. 
ficmocfet 

Infinitive, 
biirfen. 
gfburft 

miiffen. 
gemu^t 

fcllen. 
gefcllt 
^aben. 

tfpllen. 
gewpnt. 
ftaben. 

Participle  past. 

gcfcnnt.    gemcc^r.     geburft.     ciemupr.     gcfcnt.     geircllr. 

The  participle  present  as  well  as  the  imperative  are  unusual. 


*  It  will  be  seen  that  the  first  and  third  persons  singular  of  this  tense  have 
not  the  usual  inflections  e,  et  (just  in  the  same  manner  as  the  corresponding 
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Their  subjunctive  is  formed  regularly  from  their  infini- 
tive, —  except  that  the  imperfect  of  mbgen  is  mbcljte,  instead 
ofntbgte;  as,  Present,  id)  fonw,  ntb#e,  5ihfe,  miiftc,  folic, 
jvolk;  bit  fbnwjl,  &c.—  Imperfect,  icb  fbmrte,  mbdbte,  biiiftc, 
muffle,  follte,  Oolite,  &c.  The  compound  tenses,  too,  are 
formed  regularly;  thus,  Perfect,  icfc  l;a&e  flefonnt,  gemodbt, 
&c.  ;  Pluperfect,  icf)  battC  $efoimt,  $WOCfrt,  &c.  ;  Future,  ic{) 

uwfce  fcnner,  wb^en,  &c.  &c. 

Obs.  1.  It  will  easily  be  perceived  that  these  auxiliaries  (except  bilrfen 
—  see  note  *,  p.  178)  are  identically  the  same  as  the  English  can,  may, 
must,  shall,  will,  and  let;  they  are  however  not  defective  in  German, 
having  all  the  tenses  and  moods  of  other  verbs,  and  are  therefore  of  a 
far  more  extensive  use  than  in  English. 

Obs.  2.  With  regard  to  the  conjugation  of  these  auxiliaries,  we  must 
add,  that  the  compound  tenses  formed  by  the  aid  of  the  participle  past, 
particularly  the  perfect  and  pluperfect,  generally  use  the  infinitive  in- 
stead of  that  participle,  if  attended,  as  they  mostly  are,  by  another  infi- 
nitive: Thus  we  say,  3d;  fcabe  nicbt  fcmmen  tonncn,  or  burfcn  (for 
fiefonnt,  gcblirft),  I  have  not  b?en  able,  or  allowed,  to  come  ;  ^Bemi  irfl 

e$  fcatte  t&un  woKen  (for  §tm\\t\if  I  had  liked  to  do  it;  @r  rcurbe  fiir 
einen  differ  fcafren  gelten  fdnnen  (for  gcfonnt),  he  might  have  passed 
for  a  master;  though  if  they  are  unattended^by  an  infinitive  we  must 
say,  %d)  &a&e  nir&t  CjefOtint,  or  gebltrft,  I  have  not  been  able,  or  allowed; 

SDcnn  let?  gcwclft  fjatto,  if  I  had  liked,  &c. 

This  rule  applies  also  to  the  verbs,  fe&Ctl,  to  see;  frbreit,  to  hear  ; 
beifrCtt,  to  bid;  fyclfeit,  to  help  ;  and  sometimes  also  to  Icmen,  to  learn, 
and  leftrcn,  to  teach,  all  of  which  use  likewise  the  infinitive  instead  of 


English  verbs  he  shall,  will,  may,  can,  are  without  the  usual  inflection  *)  : 
further,  that  the  whole  singular  of  this  tense  has,  in  all  the  above  verbs,  except 
fo((en,  a  different  vowel  from  its  plural.  In  these  peculiarities,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, the  above  verbs,  and  the  verb  nnffen  (see  §  85),  differ  from  all  others 
in  the  language.  For  these  anomalies  (which  in  all  the  Teutonic  languages 
exist  in  most  of  the  same  verbs),  Dr.  J.  Grimm  accounts  in  a  very  ingenious 
and  satisfactory  manner,  by  supposing  that  the  present  tense  of  these  verbs  was 
originally  their  imperfect,  —  in  which  tense  the  irregular  verbs  have  in  the  tirst 
and  third  persons  sing,  no  inflections  (§  83)  ;  and  many  of  them  had  formerly 
different  vowels  in  the  two  numbers  (see  §  86,  Obs.  1.)  ;  —  accordingly,  ict)  fnnii 
originally  imported,  /  have  acquired  the  ability,  or  knowledge;  icf)  foil,  I  have 
been  ordered  ;  id)  rocij},  /  have  learned;  but  that,  like  the  Latin  perfects  odi 
and  memini,  these  forms  have  afterwards  assumed  the  signification  of  the 
present  tense,  and  for  the  import  of  past  time  new  imperfects,  with  the  aid  of 
the  regular  or  more  modern  conjugation,  were  formed.  Indeed,  in  English 
the  same  change  has  again  occurred  in  one  of  the  modern  imperfects,  —  viz. 
that  of  the  verb  must,  which,  though  now  used  as  a  present  tense,  wat  origi- 
nally the  imperfect  of  the  obsolete  mat.—  See  note  *,  page  46. 
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the  participle  past,  under  similar  circumstances ;  as,  2Ber  fjat  biefr  ba$ 
tfnitt  bei^en  (for  ge&etfen),  who  has  bidden  you  do  that;  3$  l)flfre  fl* 
fomnien  fj'drcn  (for  geffdrt),  /  ^aw?  7;?ar<2  /jer  come,  &c. — It  may  also 
be  noticed  here,  that  all  these  verbs,  as  well  as  the  above  auxiliaries, 
govern  other  verbs  in  the  infinitive  without  admitting  JU,  to,  the  usual 
sign  of  the  infinitive. 

§  82.  With  regard  to  the  office  or  import  of  these  verbs, 
we  observe  as  follows: — In  our  actions,  we  depend  either 
only  on  our  own  will  and  power,  or  on  external  circum- 
stances. If,  therefore,  we  consider  the  foregoing  verbs  in 
this  point  of  view,  we  shall  find  that  three  of  them,  in  their 
most  common  use,  refer  to  a  free  agent,  three  to  a  dependent 
agent,  and  one,  namely  laffcit}  refers  not  to  the  agent  of  the 
action  expressed  by  the  attendant  infinitive,  but  to  the  per- 
son under  whose  controul  that  agent  is.  These  verbs — laffen 
excepted — further  imply  different  degrees  of  influence  in 
promoting  the  action, — namely,  Power,  or  absence  of  all 
hindrance  (external  or  internal) ;  Motive  or  inducement 
(as  by  desire,  duty,  &c.) ;  and  Determination.  The  whole 
of  these  auxiliaries  may  therefore  be  arranged  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — 


3.  Controlling  Agency. 

id)  IflfjV,  /  allow;  also- 
/  cause. 


1  .  Free  Agency.  2.  Controlled  Agency. 

Power. 

i$  fanil,  lean,  I      t$  barf,  /  am  allowed,  I 
am  able.  may. 

Motive. 

i$  ma0,  /  like.          tcl)  fell,  /  am  desired,  or 
ordered;  I  am  (to  do), 

Determination. 

t$  Will,  /  will.          ic&    rtlltf,  /  TOM*/,  1  am 
obliged. 

In  explanation  of  the  preceding  table  we  add  the  follow- 
in   remarks  :  — 


1.)  Caffcn,  in  the  import  to  allow,  is  the  active  verb  of  Mirfcn,  iv  be 
allowed;  and,  in  the  import  to  cause.,  is  the  active  verb  of  miiiftn,  to  be 
obliged.  2.)  ©cllen  and  tmifTcn  both  denote  obligation,  or  duty,  with 
the  difference,  that  miiffcn  implies  that  the  obligation  is  adequate  to 
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enforce  the  action,  which  fell  en  generally  does  not  imply  (see  however 
Obs.  1,  page  179).  3.)  From  the  following  detail  it  will  be  observed,  that 
fennen  and  mbyen  are  used  also  for  denoting  liberty,  and  thus  coincide 
with  burfen.  But  from  negative  sentences,  which  generally  best  show  the 
peculiar  import  of  a  verb,  it  may  be  seen,  that  their  proper  signification 
is  that  given  in  the  table;  id?  fann  nitbt  always  denotes  /  cannot,  and 
iti)  mag  nidfrt,  /  do  not  like,  but  never  /  may  not.  The  import  of  liberty 
they  assumed  by  inference;  for  ability  (the  present  import  of  fbtinen, 
and  the  former  import  of  mbgen  *),  in  its  full  extent,  excludes  all  ex- 
trinsic impediment. 

The  following  is  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  use  and 
import  of  these  auxiliaries  : — 

•ftbnnen,  1.)  To  be  able,  to  have  the  power  or  capacity  ;  as,  (vr  fann  f$ 

niefct  auf&ebcn,  he  cannot  lift  it  up;  3$  fann,  unb  trill  tym  fcelfen,  / 

can  and  will  help  him.  2.)  May,  as  well  in  the  sense  of  possibility  as  in 
that  oUibcrty;  as,  <v$  faiin  wafer  fVpn,  it  may  be  true;  (gie  fdlllien  0$ 
bi^atteil,  you  may  keep  it;  ($T  fann  fagetl,  tt>a$  er  Wilf,  he  may  (or  lei 
him~)  say  what  he  pleases.  3.)  It  is  employed  sometimes — as  it  once 
was  generally* — in  the  sense  of  knowledge,  but  chiefly  such  as  is  ac- 
quired by  dint  of  practice, — in  which  case,  however,  it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  an  auxiliary  f;  as,  @r  fann  PJClC  Spracftfll,  he  knows  many 
tangtiages ;  &cnilfn  ©if  3^  Ccftion  ?  do  you  know  your  lesson  ? 

9)tvdgen,  1.)  To  like,  to  have  an  inclination;  as,  3$  Mflfl  ba£  nicfrf 
tblin,  /  do  not  like  to  do  that;  3'cfo  IHOCfote  i&n  ft'&Ctl,  /  should  like  to  see 
him  ;  (gie  IllCdflte  i&n  tlicllt  belCiMgCn,  she  did  not  like  to  offend  him  ;  9vlll)i£ 

tna^  icb  eiut  crfcHcinen,  ru&ifl  ge(ien  fc&en,  I  like  (wish}  to  see  you,  in 

coming  and  going,  composed.  Hence  it  is  often  used  optatively,  like  may 
in  English;  as,  0,  ba£  C$  ira^r  fepn  mcrlHC  !  Oh,  that  it  might  be 
true!  2)a$  inbgC  (or  trolle)  bcr  i)imme(  t>etbUtCn  !  may  Heaven  prevent 
that !  Thus  also  in  dependent  clauses  of  which  the  leading  verb  denotes 
a  desire,  wish,  or  fear ;  as,  @r  ttriinfdne  (or  fiirc^tetf),  fca£  C?  rfynflt 
«10Cl?tC,  ^e  wished  (or  feared]  that  it  might  rain  ;  3$  fagte  i&ttt,  ba£  Cr 
balb  fcmmen  m'bdbte,  Itold-him  that  he  should  come  soon, — which  implies 
a  mere  wish  of  the  speaker,  and  is  therefore  more  polite  than  fclltf, 
which  would  imply  a  kind  of  order.  2.)  Like  f  onncn  it  often  answers 
to  the  English  may,  both  in  the  sense  of  liberty  and  of  possibility ;  as, 

£>ie  mogen  ba5  ftibn  t&un,  you  may  boldly  do  that ;  ©r  may  nun  fe&cn 

*  Potmen  was  formerly  more  commonly  used  in  the  sense  of  knowledge, 
and  mogen  in  that  of  power  and  ability  ;  whence  the  derivatives  S3ttnd)t,  might ; 
wncfytig,  mighty ;  and  uermbgen,  to  be  able.  This  import  of  tnijgcn  is  now  nearly 
obsolete,  though  in  the  sense  of  liberty  (the  inferential  import  of  ability,  if  th»? 
above  supposition  be  correct,)  it  is  yet  frequently  used. 

f  Some  grammarians  suppose  that  ftinnen  in  such  expressions  implies  ability, 
and  that  an  infinitive  is  understood. 
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we  cr  allein  fortfomtnt,  he  may  now  shift  for  himself;  @ie  mb$en  wefct 
.iKeefrt  &aben,yow  may  be  right;  @r  may  franf  fepn,  £<?  may  fo  HI. 

2Ddlen,  1.)  !To  fo  willing,  to  have  the  will  or  intention,  to  offerer  want 

(to  do}  or  be  going  (to  do};  as,  @r  win  e?  mir  tticbt  fagen,  ^  tt«#  wo* 

tell  it  me;  @r  WOllte  fie  fdllagen,  aber  &c.,  Ae  offered  to  strike  her,  but 
$c.-,  (5ie  WOttten  ebon  ailffte&en,  they  were  just  going  to  rise.  When 
applied  to  inanimate  things,  it  is  often  rendered  by  to  threaten  ;  as,  2>a£ 
i?JU$  WiU  Cinfallen,  ^e  /;ozw<?  threatens  to  fall  in.  2.)  2To  pretend  ;  as, 
(£r  Wilt  e$  felbjf  CjefefKtt  ftaben,  fo  pretends  to  have  seen  it  himself; 
©ie  WOHen  alleS  beffer  Wilfen,  they  pretend  to  know  everything  better. 

X'Urfeit,  1.)  To  be  permitted,  often  expressed  in  English  by  may;  to 
dare,  if  equivalent  to  see,  or  care  for,  no  moral  objection ;  as,  @r 
fctnen  Sein  tvntf  M,  he  is  not  allowed  to  drink  wine;  ^)arf  IC^  b 
way  I  do  that  ?  9?eill,  bu  bavff?  ntd;t,  7jo,  thou  must  not  (art  not  allowed) ; 
;£>ie  bUrfen  @ie  fe»a$  fa^en  ?  Aow  rfare  you  say  so  ?  2.)  To  need  *,  to  Aai*- 
occasion  ;  as,  ($T  barf  f?c&  ntcl)t  filrcbten,  Ae  ^as  no  occasion  (he  needs  not) 

to  be  afraid;  2Benn  ^ie  etwa$  braucben,  fo  burfen  ©ie  e^jtuv  fa^en, »/ 

anything,  you  need  only  mention  it. 

,  1.)  To  be  ordered  or  requested,  to  be  (to  do).  In  the  present 
tense  it  also  denotes  shall,  and  in  the  imperfect,  should  or  ought  (see 
Obs.5);  as,  @ie  foil  en  3U  3(>vem  $ater  fommen,  you  are  requested  to 

come  to  your  father;  (?r  fcllte  bei  ifjr  fpetfcn,  abet  ev  wcllte  ntcjit,  he 

was  (or  i^<?  uran^  him)  to  dine  with  her,  but  he  would  not;  (Soil  ici?  05 

t^un,  ober  nitftt?  ^a//7  (ami  to)  do  it,  or  not?  §u  foUft  nif^t  |le&len, 

^ozz  shalt  not  steal;  ©ie  fell  ten  ba$  nic|?t  t^lin,  5/02*  o?^^  (reason  bid* 
you}  not  to  do  that.  When  applied  to  inanimate  objects,  it  must  be  ren- 
dered by  to  be  intended;  as,  2>ie  ©efege  follen  ben  ^iirger  fcfni^en,  the 

laws  are  intended  to  protect  the  citizen.  In  this  import  it  occurs  often  in 
questions  without  being  followed  by  an  infinitive,  which,  properly  speak- 
ing, is  expected  in  the  answer;  as,  2DCJU  foil  ba»  @elb?ybr  what  pur* 
pose  is  this  money  intended?  Sometimes  it  is  used  optatively,  and  then 
often  rendered  by  may  ;  as,  "2)11  folllt  leben,  long  life  to  you, — literally, 
thou  art  wished  to  live  ;  2)afUr  fell  mid?  bet  £)it)imel  fretvafrren  !  from  that 
may  Heaven  preserve  me  !  2.)  To  be  said,  people  will  have  it  f  ;  as,(5t  foil 

febr  rei$  fepn,  he  is  said  to  be  very  rich;  2Baj,  er  fed  ba5  ijetfean  ^aben ! 

what,  (do  they  say,}  he  has  done  that !  3.)  To  be  doomed,  decreed  (by  fate) ; 


*  This  was  the  original  import  of  burfen  (whence  the  derivative  fcefciirfen,  to 
be  in  want  of) ;  in  which  sense  it  answers  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  thurfan  (present 
ic  thearf}.  The  verb  answering  to  the  English  dare,  Anglo-Saxon  duran, 
was  in  Old  German  tutfln  (present  id)  trtt,  imperfect  id)  torft),  which  has  be- 
come obsolete,  and  burfen  has  partly  assumed  its  import. 

f  This  English  phrase,  in  which  a  mere  report  is  expressed  by  words  de- 
noting desire,  illustrates  sufficiently  this  figurative  import  of  fotten  j  for  what 
people  often  maintain,  they  appear  to  desire. 
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39,  3'd)  foil   lltlglUiflicft  fepn,  /  am  doomed  to  be  unhappy  ;  2)tC  %tit 

fewer  (Srlcfung  war  neci?  nicfot  gefemmen,  cr  fellte  nocb  lander  leiben, 

the  time  of  his  delivery  had  not  yet  come,  he  was  to  suffer  still  longer.  — 
The  imperfect  follte  is  sometimes  used  conditionally  in  the  sense  if  it 
were  to  happen  ;  as,  ©elite  cr  ftevben,  fo  rcUrbe  i$  uncjliicflitf)  fepn, 

should  he  die,  1  should  be  unhappy  ;  $all5  05  Vi'gncn  folltC,  fo  &c.,  in 
case  it  should  rain,  then  $c.  4.)  In  the  second  and  third  persons  it 
sometimes  implies  a  future  event,  but  only  as  the  effect  of  the  speaker's 
present  determination  or  feeling  ;  —  by  which  it  differs  from  the  simple 
future  —  see  Obs.  5.  It  is  in  this  sense  frequently  rendered  in  English  by 
shall;  as,  @r  foil  C$  bCVCUCn,  he  shall  (I  will  make  him}  repent  it;  @$ 
foil  gefifee&en,  it  shall  be  done  ;  £>it  folljl  $trtt\\,thoushaltdie  ;  Cn'  foil 
mir  ttMllfommen  fepn,  he  will  be  (I  will  make  him)  welcome;  'SaS  fell 
tttid)  ttnillberil,  that  will  surprise  me  (implying  a  present  inclination  to 
believe  the  contrary);  (gie  follen  3?ed;t  {jabeil,  you  are  right  (i.e.  / 
allow  you  to  be  right,  —  I  will  not  dispute  with  you). 

Obs.  1.  In  its  3rd  and  4th  imports  follen  implies  an  obligation  ade- 
quate to  produce  the  event;  yet  it  differs  from  mil  (fell  by  its  referring 
to  the  cause  of  the  obligation,  whilst  the  latter  auxiliary  refers  to  the 
effect  of  it.  Hence  we  find  it  in  this  import  connected  with  the  infini- 
tive of  mU|]en;  as,  (5r  foil  fcfaon  miilTen  (Lessing),  he  shall  be  compelled 
to  do  it,  —  i.  e.  we  will  compel  him  to  do  it. 

vDftiJicn,  to  be  obliged,  mostly  expressed  in  English  by  mutt;  as,  "JOir 

miiffen  alle  eimnal  jrerben,  we  must  all  one  day  die  ;  3$  unirbe  e5  nicbt 

tfjun,  wenn  i$  llidn  mii[?te,  7  should  not  do  it,  if  2  were  not  obliged. 

Caffeil  imports  both  to  cause  and  to  suffer  or  allow  an  action  ;  also  to 
let  ;  as,  (5r  Itej?  fcinC  ^Jferbe  rrvf^.ufen,  he  caused  his  horses  to  be  sold  ; 
3$  lief?  mil*  ba?  ^viar  fcbnei&eil,  /  had  my  hair  cut  —  /  caused  my  hair 
to  be  cut  ;  @r  liej?  UIl^  t()Un,  tt?a$  tt>ir  WOllteil,  he  allowed  us  to  do  what 
we  liked;  CdflVn  ^ie  i^ll  QC&eil,  let  him  go.  CaffCn  is  also  used  as  a 
principal  verb,  denoting  to  leave,  to  part  with;  as,  Caffen  @ie  Ittiv  bilj! 
2?Uif,  let  me  have  that  book  ;  2Bo  Hewitt  vgie  %{)\'Ct\  ^VUber?  where  did 
you  leave  your  brother  ? 

Obs.  2.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  examples,  that  the  infinitive 
governed  by  lafjen  is  used  sometimes  in  a  passive  signification  ;  and  in- 
deed it  can  often  be  decided  only  from  the  context,  in  what  sense  it 
must  be  taken.  Thus,  @r  lief?  ifrn  fretfU.ijen,  may  signify  both  he  allowed 
(or  caused)  him  to  cheat,  or  he  allowed  (or  caused)  him  to  be  cheated. 
However,  if  it  is  used  reflectively,  the  infinitive  has  always  a  passive 
import;  and,  if  the  nominative  be  not  a  person,  fid)  lalTen  is  invariably 
rendered  by  can  ;  as,  (5?  la$t  fid?  nidtt  laugnctl,  it  cannot  be  denied;  2>a- 
liijjt  fl$  ttt$t3  fflflcn,  nothing  can  be  said  against  that; 
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liifjt  fid)  nun  ntCfyt  niCfjr  a'ltbern,  the  thing  (affair]  can  now  no  more  be 
changed. 

Obs.  3.  The  above  auxiliaries  are  often  used  without  an  infinitive,  if 
the  latter  is  easily  supplied  by  the  mind;  as,  ^er  9J?enfcf)  fann  alle$ 
(supply  tfnin),  was  CV  ernttlid)  Witt,  man  can  do  (or  bring  about)  any- 
thing he  is  bent  upon;  3[oJ)  mag  fcinCll  2Betn  (supply  trtltfcn),  I  do  not 
like  (to  drink)  wine.  This  omission  of  the  infinitive  is  more  frequent 
after  adverbs  implying  motion  ;  as,  3\~ft  muf?  fort,  /  must  [be]  off;  2BO; 

tyui  wollen  etc  ?  whither  do  you  want  [to  go]  ?  nfrfj  fann  nicbt  weiter,  / 

can  [go]  no  further  ;  <gr  liej;  mi(&  nicbt  weg,  Ac  did  no/  allow  me  [to  go] 
awafy. 

Oba.  4.  The  following  remarks  with  regard  to  the  rendering  of  the 
English  auxiliary  may  into  German,  will  be  found  useful:  —  1.)  If  may 
denotes  ability  —  that  is,  if  it  is  equivalent  to  can  —  it  must  be  translated 
by  fdnnen  only  ;  as,  /  might  (.could},  if  1  liked,  id)  fb'linte  (not  m'dc&te), 
WCtttt  idl  WOUtf;  One  may  learn  this  in  a  ivcek,  man  fail!!  ba£  ill  Citlft 
£Bod?C  ICttlCn.  2.)  If  implying  uncertainly,  or  possibility  for  aught  we 
know,  it  may  be  rendered  indifferently  by  fdnnctt  or  m'dgen;  as,  It 
•may  be  true,  05  fann  (or  ttia>))  Wa&r  fepll  ;  He  may  be  mistaken,  cr  UUlg 

(or  fann)  ficb  itven;  They  may  be  ill,  fie  fdniifit  (or  mb>)Cn)  frunt' 
fipft.  In  some  phrases  of  this  kind,  however,  mbgcn  is  more  usual  — 
especially  when  relating  to  a  pronoun  or  adverb  compounded  with 
ever  (as  whoever,  whatever,  whenever,  &c.)  ;  as,  Whoever  you  may  be, 

wer  <5ie  aucb  fepn  rndyeit;  Whatever  you  may  say,  wag  ©to  auci?  fa^en 

indyCn.  3.)  It  is  rendered  by  ttldgen  only,  when  it  implies  a  wish  (for 
examples  see  the  1st  import  of  m'dgen,  page  177.).  4.)  When  implying 
having  reason,  permission,  or  liberty,  it  may  be  rendered  indifferently  by 
inbjjcn,  fdnncn,  or  biirfeit  ;  as,  you  may  think  yourself  happy  that  tyc.,  Sif 

mb'Acn—  fdnnen.or  Mir  fen—  (iff?  gluefltd)  fcliagen,  baf  &c.;  He  may  do 

what  he  likes,  er  mag  —  fann,  or  bavf  —  t(UU),  H?a^  er  Will.  However,  as 
biirfen  implies  dependence,  and  ftt'dgetl  and  fdnncn  independence,  in  asking 
leave  the  former  is  more  generally  used  ;  but  in  granting  it,  it  is  more 
polite  to  use  one  of  the  other  two  ;  as,  May  I  take  that?  barf  id)  bfltf 

ne&men?  You  may  take  that,  &\t  mdycn  —  orfdnnen—  ba5  ncbuien.  From 
the  preceding  remarks  it  will  appear  that  may  can  always  be  rendered  by 
mdgen,  except  when  denoting  ability,  in  which  case  it  is  rendered  by 
fdttnen;  or  in  asking  leave,  where  it  is  generally  rendered  by  Mfrfctl. 

Obs.  5.  From  what  has  been  said  in  this  section,  it  will  be  seen,  that 
if  shall  implies  a  duty,  or  request,  and  will  volition  —  in  other  words,  if 
they  are  auxiliaries  of  the  potential  mood,  refening  to  the  present  in- 
ducement, or  cause  of  the  action,  and  not  merely  to  its  future  occur- 
rence, —  shallis  rendered  by  follcn,  and  M>#/  by  troll  en;  butif  they  are  auxi- 
liaries of  the  future  tense,  implying  merely  that  the  action  will  happen, 
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without  any  reference  to  the  present  motive  of  it,  they  must  be  rendered 
by  WOrbOn  ;  as,  They  shall  suffer  for  it  (implying  the  present  determina- 
tion of  the  speakerj,  fie  follen  baflir  leiben  ;  We  shall  suffer  for  it,  Wtr 
WOrben  bafur  leiben  ;  He  will  (i.  e.  now)  not  do  it,  but  he  will(\.  e.  one 

day)  repent  it,  er  will  e$  ntd?t  t&un,  afrer  er  wtrb  es  bereuen ;  I  will  help 
you,  icb  will  3&nen  fjeffcn;  /  shall  help  you,  i$  werbe  3&nen  fcelfen ; 

S/iall  I(\.  e.  do  you  wish  me  to)  help  you?  fell  t$  3&nfn  fKlfen  ?  The 
unlucky  mistake  of  the  man  who  fell  into  the  water,  "  I  will  be  drowned, 
nobody  shall  save  me,"  must,  to  convey  the  same  idea,  be  rendered  by, 
3'ctJ  win  ertrinfen,  niemanb  fell  mid?  rotten.  The  transposition  of  these 
auxiliaries,  namely,  3$  foil  evtrinfcn,  niemanb  will  micfc  rotten,  would 
still  leave  them  in  the  potential  mood,  and  denote,  /  am  doomed  to  be 
drowned,  nobody  wishes  (or  offers']  to  save  me.  The  mere  future  tense 

must  be,  3$  werbe  ertrinfen,  niemanb  wtrb  micb  rotten. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  imperfect  of  these  auxiliaries  (should 
and  would) — namely,  as  an  auxiliary  of  the  potential  mood,  should  is 
rendered  by  fclltO,  and  would  by  WOllte  (or  mbcbte);  but  if  they  are 
purely  conditional,  denoting  the  certain  consequence  of  hypothetical 
premises,  or  if  they  import  mere  futurity  to  a  leading  verb,  they  are 
rendered  by  WiirbO ;  as,  You  should  repent  it  (i.  e.  you  ought  to  repent  it ; 
or  also,  /  ivouldmake  you  repent  it),  <5ie  fcllton  e»  frerOlien  ; — You  would 

repent  it,  if  you  did  it,  @io  wlirbon  e£  borouon,  wcnn  Sie  c£  tba'ton ;  He 

would  soon  recover,  if  he  would  but  live  temperately,  Of  WUVbO  fcfllb  Qene= 

fen,  wenn  er  nur  ma£ig  leben  wcllte,-  I  would  not  do  it,  even  if  I  coidd, 
\fy  wollte  (or  mb$te)e$  nict)ttbun,  feibfrwenn  id?  fb'nntc  j  I  knew  that 
it  would  rain,  i$  wufte,  ba^  e5  roytten  wiirbe. 

Obs.  6.  When  the  English  infinitive  is  attended  by  an  interrogative 
pronoun  or  adverb,  we  must  add  in  German  the  present,  or  imperfect, 
tense  of  fc  I  Ion,  miiffen,  or  fdnnen,  to  the  infinitive  ;  as,  Tell  me  which 

to  choose,  fayen-@te  mtr,  welciKS  id?  wa&len  fell ;  /  do  not  know  how  to 

help  him,  id?  WOij?  nic|)t,  Wie  id?  i|)lW  ^Olfen  fann;  He  told  her  what  to 

do,  er  fa^te  t&r,  was  fTe  tf>un  miifte  (or  follte). 


IRREGULAR  CONJUGATION. 

$  83.  The  irregular  verbs  deviate  from  the  regular  con- 
jugation, chiefly  in  the  imperfect  and  participle  past ;  but 
several  also  in  the  singular  of  the  present  tense  indicative 
and  of  the  imperative.  The  whole  of  them,  amounting  to 
about  190,  will  be  given  in  an  alphabetical  list  (§  85),  with 
the  irregular  forms  of  each  verb ;  previously,  however,  we 
have  to  state  the  following  general  rules  concerning  the 
irregular  conjugation : — 
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1.  The  present  is  formed  regularly  from  the  infinitive. 
In  the  subjunctive,  this  rule  is  without  any  exception ;  in 
the  indicative,  however,  we  have  to  except,   besides  the 
auxiliaries  (§§'75  and  81),  and  ttnfjen  (see  List),  most  irregu- 
lar verbs  having  a  or  e  for  their  radical  vowel  (i.e.  the  vowel 
of  the  penultimate  syllable  of  the  infinitive),  a  being  changed 
into  a  in  the  second  and  third  persons  singular,  and  e  into 
t  or  te  in  those  persons ;  as,  $ra6en,  to  dig — tu  $ra6f?,  er 
.gvafct ;  belfen,  to  help — fcti  tyilfjf,  cr  jjilft ;  niefTen,  to  measure 
—bit  mijfcfl,  er  migt  (i.  e.  tttijTt— see  §  24) ;  (Mjlen,  to  steal 
—fat  fltcWft  cv  ffteWt. 

However,  the  verbs  erfcfcallen,  fc&affen,  berceflcn,  jjencfen,  fceben, 
melfen,  pflegett,  fcfrerett,  weben,  as  well  as  all  those  that  have  in  the 
first  person  of  the  imperfect  a  consonant  more  than  in  the  root— that 
is,  all  the  verbs  mentioned  in  the  second  remark  of  O6s.  2.,  and  Qffren 
and  f?ef)en — follow  the  general  rule,  leaving  the  radical  vowel  unchanged 
in  the  second  and  third  persons. 

Obs.  1.  The  verbs  which  have  'te  for  their  radical  vowel,  changed  it 
formerly  into  eil  in  the  above  cases,  as  well  as  in  the  second  pers.  sing, 
of  the  imperative ;  thus,  fctegcn,  to  bend — bll  beitOjfr,  er  teilgt;  impera- 
tive, beug  (bend  thouy,  t'riectyen,  to  creej)—^\\  freiidfrjT,  &c.;  which 
forms,  though  still  occurring  in  poetry,  are  obsolete,  and  we  say  now, 
fcu  Hegf?,  friedbjr,  &c. 

2.  The  imperfect  indicative  is  formed,  not  as  in  the  regu- 
lar verbs  by  the  inflection  ct,  but  by  changing  the  radical 
vowel  into  a,  i,  1C,  0,  or  u.    The  personal  inflections  are  the 
same  as  in  the  regular  verbs  (§  70),  except  that  C  is  omitted 
in  the  first  and  third  persons  singular — that  is,  the  imperfect 
given  of  each  verb  in  the  List  (§  85)  is  used  in  these  persons 
without  any  addition.    This,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the 
imperfect  subjunctive,  which  takes  this  e  as  in  the  regular 
verbs. — In  other  respects  this  imperfect  differs  from  that 
of  the  indicative  merely  by  the  vowel  inflection,  that  is,  a, 
0,  U  of  the  imperfect  indicative  become  a,   0,  it;  whilst  i 
and  te  remain  unaltered;  as,  (jrafccn,  to  dig;  friecjjttt,  to 
creep — imperf.  ind.  tcfr  grit 6,  tdf)  fvodf)  (not  $va6tC,  frtccf;te)— 
imperf.  subj.  id;  cjritfcc,  fvccfcc. — See  also  the  table  of  conju- 
gation in  the  next  page. 

3.  The  participle  past  takes  the  inflection  ai  instead  of 
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Ct;  in  many  verbs  the  radical  vowel  is  retained ;  but,  more 
generally,  it  is  changed  into  i,  ie,  0,  or  it ;  as,  pecjvabcn, 
dug ;  ^efrocfren,  crept. — See  the  table  below.  Exceptions 
to  this  and  the  preceding  rules  will  be  found  in  the  next 
Observation. 

The  participle  present  is  always  regular. 

4.  The  imperative  is  regular,  except  that  the  second 
pers.  sing,  changes  the  radical  vowel  into  i  or  ic,  whenever 
the  same  change  takes  place  in  the  present,  according  to 
the  first  rule ;  in  which  case  the  C  of  inflection  is  omitted. 
The  radical  a,  however,  remains  always  unaltered ;  as,  (icx:, 
read  (thou] ;  $fa6e,  dig  (thou}. 

5.  The  compound  tenses,  (and  consequently  also  the 
whole  of  the  passive,)  are  always  formed  regularly ;  that  is, 
the  infinitive,  and  participle  past,  of  an  irregular  verb,  are 
compounded  with  the  several  auxiliaries  according  to  the 
rules  given  at  §  76. 

From  the  preceding  rules  it  will  be  seen,  that,  generally, 
we  need  only  to  know  the  infinitive,  imperfect,  and  parti- 
ciple past,  of  an  irregular  verb,  in  order  to  form  its  whole 
conjugation.  Thus  the  verbs, 

fcbwben,  to  write,  imp.  fdbne6,  part,  past 

lefen,  to  read,  imp.  lar,  part,  past  fldeftn 
are  conjugated  in  the  following  manner  : — 


INDICATIVE. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Present. 

Sing. 

i$  f$retbe, 

lefe. 

Sing. 

id)  frifrreibe, 

lefe. 

bu  fcfcreibeff, 

liefei?. 

bu  fd)retbe|l, 

It'fCf?. 

er  fcfcreibt, 

lief't. 

er  fr|)reibe, 

lefe. 

Plur. 

wir  fcfrreiben, 

lefen. 

Plur. 

trtr  fcl^veiben, 

lefen. 

i&r  fcfrretbet, 

lefet. 

i&r  fc|?reibet, 

lefet. 

fie  fctretben, 

lefen. 

fie  fc^reiben, 

lefen. 

Imperfect. 

Sing. 

icb  fcfweb, 

las!. 

Sing. 

id)  fd>riebe, 

la'fe. 

bu  fcbriebjT, 

lafe|r. 

bu  fd^riebejr, 

lafetT. 

er  frtjrieb, 

la^. 

er  fcl^riebe, 

lafe. 

Plur. 

irtr  fci^rieben, 

lafen. 

Plur. 

wir  fcbrieben, 

lafen. 

i^r  fcimebet, 

difct. 

t6r  fd?riebet, 

I  a  fet. 

fie  fct)rteben, 

lafen. 

/ 

fie  fcfcrieben, 

lafen. 
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IMPERATIVE. 

Sing.  2nd  pers.  fcftreibe,  lie£,  (bu)     Plur.  i.  fcfcretbett,  lefen,  n»ir, 
(f$reibe,lefe,@i'or(gie.)  2.  fcbretbet,   lefet,  (i&r), 

(fcfcreiben,  lefen,  £ie> 

Participle  present,  fcfcreibenb,  lefenb. 

In  the  compound  tenses,  as  already  stated,  there  is  no  departure  from 
the  regular  conjugation;  as,  future  id)  tt>erbe  fdbreiben  or  lefen;  bll 
irirft  fcfcreiben  or  lefen ;— 2nd  future,  icb  werbe  gefdnieben  or  gelefen 
£aben ;  conditional,  id)  wiirbe  ftfreiben  or  lefen ;  perfect,  id)  babe  ge* 

fdmeben  or  gelefen,  &c.  Thus  also  with  irregular  verbs  requiring  the 
auxiliary  fepn  (§  so)  -v  as,  id)  bin  gelaufen  or  gefprungen,  &c.,  I  have  run, 

jumpedtdfc.;  id?  Wat  getollfCtt,  gefprungen,  &c.,  I  had  mm,  jumped,  $c. 

Obs.  2.  Besides  the  auxiliary  verbs  (§§  75,  81),  there  are  several  other 
irregular  verbs  deviating,  more  or  less,  from  the  preceding  general  rules. 
Referring  the  learner  to  the  List  (§  85)  for  the  particulars,  we  will  here 
briefly  notice  them  in  the  following  remarks: — 

1.  The  verbs  fennen,nennen,rennen,bvennen,fenben,wenben,bringen, 

and  benf  en,  though  changing  in  their  imperfect  and  participle  past  their 
radical  vowel  like  the  irregular  verbs,  add,  nevertheless,  the  inflection  t, 
and  take  in  the  imperfect  the  personal  inflection  e,  like  the  regular  verbs. 
The  two  last  change,  moreover,  their  final  consonants  into  d)«  We  may 
further  notice  here,  that  the  first  six  of  the  verbs  just  mentioned  forra 
their  imperfect  subj.  regularly — fennete,  vennete,  &c.— not  fcinnte, 
rannte,  &c. 

2.  With  most  verbs  having  a  in  the  imperfect  ind.  and  0  in  the  par- 
ticiple past,  the  imperfect  subj.,  which  ought  to  have  a  for  its  vowel 
(see  rule  2,  §  83),  has  b  or  U  -,  being  derived  from  a  form  of  the  im- 
perfect indie,  now  obsolete.— See  §  86,  Obs.  1.     Modern  writers,  how- 
ever, use  in  most  of  these  verbs,  if  not  in  all,  the  analogous  form  in 
a  indifferently  with  the  anomalous  form  in  b  or  U.     Thus,  for  instance, 
we  find  equal  authority  for  the  forms,  fcbwiimme  and  fcfJttMPmme,  foalfe 
and  fjiiffe,  barge  and  biirge,  jfftnbe  and  fhlnbe,  as  imperfects  subj.  of  the 
verbs  fdwimmen,  {jelfen,  bergen,and  jre&en.    In  the  Alphabetical  List, 
only  the  anomalous  forms  are  noticed  with  these  verbs. 

3.  The  verbs  (mien,  eficn,  ft'£en,  tbun,  wiiTen,  jteben,  ge^en,and  fte&en, 

present  likewise  some  anomalies  in  their  conjugation,  for  which  see  the 

List,  §  85.    As  to  gefren  and  jleben,  see  also  p.  47.  „ 

4.  In  verbs  terminating  radically  in  t,  the  3rd  person  sing,  of  the  pre- 
sent tense  ind.  drops  its  inflection  et,  if  the  radical  vowel  is  therein 
changed,  or  inflected  (see  rule  1,  §  83).     Thus  we  say  in  the  present 

tense  ind.  of  gelten  and  fatten,  er  gilt,  er  &alt,  instead  of  giitet,(ja'ltet. 
Obs.  3.  The  quantity  (§§  13  and  1  4)  of  the  radical  vowel  is,  generally,' 
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retained  in  the  changes  which  the  verb  undergoes  in  its  conjugation. 
It  must,  however,  be  observed: — l.)  The  radical  ie  and  ei  (see  the 
Srd  and  4th  classes,  §.  86)  before  an  aspirate  (ofr,  £,  f),  and  before 
t  and  b,  assume  a  short  quantity  in  the  imperfect  and  participle  past ; 
as,  gte£en,  go£,  gegefTen ;  fiefren,  fott,  gefotten  (see  note  *,  p,  ss) ;  fehici* 
#en,  fc&licrj,  gefcrjlierjen ;  greifen,  griff,  gegriffen;  reiten,  ritt,  gerimn; 
leiben,  lift,  gelitten.  Except  bieten,  &etj?en,  meiben,  and  fcbeiben, which 

retain  their  long  vowel  quantity  through  the  whole  conjugation.  2.)  On 
the  other  hand,  a  short  radical  vowel  retains  its  quantity  in  the  imperfect, 
only  when  followed  by  two  different  consonants  which  are  both  heard 
In  the  pronunciation — as,  ftnben,  (Klfcn,  fferben,  &c.;  or  by  a  double 
liquid  (l,  m,  n,  r)— as,  rimten,  fcrjalten,  fcfwimmen,  £c. :  in  all  other  cases, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  erlefcrjen,  the  short  vowel  becomes  long  in  the 
imperfect  ,•  as,frrecrjen,  effen,  laifen,  rcafcrjen,  fcrjaffen,  trerfen,  erfd;recfen, 
tiicfen,  bitten— imperf.  frracfr,  a£,  fief;,  rcuf$,  fcfeuf,  traf,  erfcfrraf,  biif, 
bat.  In  the  verbs  fcmmcit,  fallen,  and  ftalteil,  also,  the  vowel  becomes 
long  in  the  imperfect.  S.)  The  e  of  treten  and  ne&men  assumes  a  short 
quantity  in  the  change  it  undergoes  in  the  present  tense  ind.  and  in  the 
imperative — £>u  trittjr,  nimmfr,  &c. ;  imperat.  tritt,  ntinnt. 

From  the  preceding  examples  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  single  consonant 
of  the  infinitive  following  the  radical  vowel  is  doubled  in  those  parts 
where  the  latter  becomes  short  (reiten,  greifen — ritt,  griff,  &c.),  and 
that  the  double  consonants  become  single  in  the  contrary  case  (bitten, 
treffen — bat,  traf),  in  conformity  with  the  rules  given  at  §§  23  and  24. 
It  will  therefore  be  observed,  that  when  the  imperfect  ends  in  if?  or 
OP,  in  which  the  vowel  is 'always  short,  the  final  J?  stands  for  ff  (see 
§  1,  Obs.  2.  and  §  24),  and  must  be  written  so  when  followed  by  a  vowel 
of  inflection ;  and  that  when  the  imperfect  ends  in  at?,  in  which  the 
vowel  is  always  long,  the  final  £  is  a  single  consonant,  and  remains 
therefore  unchanged  when  followed  by  a  vowel  of  inflection ;  as,  id) 
gc(?,  toi  goiTeff,  unr  goifen,  subj.  id)  gb'ife  j  ic&  ri{?,  ^  rijfetr,  &c.;—id> 
aj?,  bll  af?e|?,  ttir  aj?en,  subj.  icb  a'^C,  &c.  In  imperfects  ending  in  ief?, 
I?  remains,  of  course,  unchanged,  ie  being  always  of  long  quantity. 

VERBS  DERIVED  FROM  IRREGULAR  PRIMITIVES. 

§  84-.  Verbs  derived  from  others  by  means  of  prefixes  or 
particles,— Oe,  emp,  ent,  cr,  >]c,  uer,  ^r,  mig1,  l;intcr,  urll,  ^c. 
— drop  the  augment  $e  *,  according  to  rule  (§  74);  but  in 

*  The  learner  will  observe,  that  by  this  omission,  such  irregular  past  par- 
ticiples as  do  not  change  the  radical  vowel,  but  merely  take  the  inflection  en, 
become  in  form  like  their  infinitives ;  thus,  erfd)(ngen  may  signify  to  kill,  or 
killed;  uenjefcen,  to  forgive,  or  forgiven ;  which  must  be  ascertained  from  the 
context. 
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other  respects  they  are  conjugated  like  their  primitives. 
Thus,  fcejMjen,  to  consist;  eiltjMjen,  to  arise;  gefk^en,  to  con- 
fess  ;  WjMjCtt,  to  understand ;  uber|M)en,  to  overcome;  n>iber; 
ffetyen,  to  withstand,  Sec.,  are  all  conjugated  like  the  irregular 
verb  jM)en,  to  stand  (imperf.  jlanb,  part,  past  Cjeff  CUlben) ;  viz. 
imperf.  6effanb,  cntffcmb,  >}ef?aub,&c.;  part,  past  6eftanben,ent= 
ffanben,  vjejtanben,  &c. — in  the  same  manner  as  the  English 
verbs  withstand,  bespeak,  forego,  undergo,  are  conjugated 
like  their  respective  primitives,  stand,  speak,  and  go.  In  the 
Alphabetical  List  therefore  (§  85),  only  those  few  verbs  with 
prefixes  are  given,  of  which  the  primitives  either  are  not  in 
use,  or  have  assumed  the  regular  conjugation ;  all  the  others 
are  omitted,  their  conjugation  being  easily  ascertained  from 
that  of  their  primitives. 

That  the  irregular  verbs  compounded  with  separable  par- 
ticles (a6$d;en,  to  go  off V  au^etyen,  to  go  out,  &c. — see  the 
Compound  Verbs,  §  89)  retain  their  irregular  conjugation, 
requires  hardly  to  be  mentioned,  as  in  a  strict  sense  they 
cannot  be  called  compounds. 

Obs.  1.  The  few  other  compounds,  beaufttflgen,  to  commission; 
fcfylagCtl,  to  consult,  deliberate;  bCWtllfommcn,  to  welcome ; 
to  manage,  execute ;  fteiratfrftl,  to  marry;  fnTbetyjCn,  to  harbour; 
laffen,  to  cause;  UriUfgfyffji,  to  comply  with,  have  indeed  the  regular 
conjugation;  but  these  verbs  are  derived  from  the  compounded  sub- 
stantives, ^uftrag,  9vatf)f$la£.  &c.,  and  not  from  the  verbs  tra^en, 
fcjnacjen,  &c. 

Obs.  2.  Derivative  verbs  formed  by  annexes  (§  12),  or  by  changing  the 
radical  vowel  of  their  primitives,  have  always  the  regular  conjugation. 
Thus,  frefdjligen,  to  command  (troops);  empnnbeltl,  to  be  sentimental ; 
j?etgem,  to  raise;  ftillgen,  to  suckle;  fatten,  to  fell,  are  conjugated  re- 
gularly, and  not  like  their  primitives,  befe&letl,  empfinbtll,  tf^en,  fdU; 

flen,  fallen. 

The  two  last  examples  belong  to  a  class  of  verbs  which  require  some 
explanation  in  this  place,  as  the  learner  is  apt  to  confound  them  with 
their  primitives.  They  may  properly  be  called  Causative  Verbs,  since 
they  imply,  to  cause  an  object  to  do  the  action  denoted  by  their  primitives*. 

*  It  is  by  thip,  and  not  merely  by  their  being  traftsitives,  that  they  are 
always  distinguished  from  their  primitives  ;  some  of  these— as  trinfen, 
£c. — being  transitivus  too. 
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Thus,  to  fell,  to  lay,  to  raise,  denote  to  make  (a  person  or  thing)/a//,  lie, 
rise. — Such  verbs  are  mostly  formed  in  German,  just  as  in  the  preceding 
English  examples,  merely  by  changing  the  radical  vowel  of  their  primi- 
tives, and  have  therefore,  according  to  the  last  rule,  always  the  regular 
conjugation.  Thus,  fatlgett,  to  suckle ;  fcanflen  *,  to  hang  (transitively) ; 
fe£en,*o  set;  fenfen,  to  sink  (transitively) ;  fclwemmen,  to  float  (transi- 
tively) ;  fprettgcn,  to  cause  to  spring  or  burst;  tfanfen,  to  water (i.  e.  to 
give  to  drink) ;  ertranf  en  f,  to  drown  (transitively),  are  conjugated  regu- 
larly, though  derived  from  the  irregular  verbs,  faugetl,  to  suck ;  ftattgCtl  *, 
to  hang  (intransitively);  ft$W,tosit;  finfen,  to  sink  (intransitively);  fcfttturm 
men,  to  swim  ;  fpringen,  to  spring  or  to  burst  (intransitively) ;  trittf  en,  to 
drink;  ertriltfen  t,  to  drown  (intransitively).  Some  irregular  verbs  are 
used  in  the  same  form  and  conjugation  both  in  a  neuter  and  a  causative 
sense;  as,  ftei£en,  to  call,  or  be  called;  rei£en,  to  tear  ;  fiebt'lt,  to  boil ; 
bte^en,  to  bend,  &c.  &c. :  a  few  of  them,  however,  are  irregular  only  as 
neuter  verbs;  but  in  the  causative  import  they  assume  the  regular  con- 
jugation,— which  will  be  noticed  in  the  proper  places  in  the  Alphabetical 
List. 

ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  THE  IRREGULAR  VERBS. 

§  85.  Explanations  for  using  this  list : — 

If  the  present  tense  is  left  unnoticed,  the  whole  of  this  tense  (both 
indicative  and  subjunctive),  and  of  the  imperative,  is  formed  regularly 
from  the  infinitive.  But  if  the  2nd  person  sing,  of  the  present  indie,  is 
irregular,  and  therefore  given  in  the  List,  the  3rd  pers.  sing,  of  the  same 
tense  is  formed  from  it,  (unless  separately  mentioned,)  by  changing  the 
inflection  (ft  or  Of?)  into  t — seldom  into  et;  and  if  the  radical  vowel  of 
this  second  person  be  t  or  ie,  or  eil,  the  2nd  pers.  sing,  of  the  imperative 
is  likewise  formed  from  it,  by  omitting  the  inflection.  See  the  examples 
in  §  83,  rules  I  and  4,  and  Obs.  1. 

The  imperfect  subjunctive,  being  formed  from  the  imperf.  indie,  ac- 
cording to  a  fixed  rule  (§  83),  is  not  noticed,  except  in  those  verbs  which 
deviate  from  this  rule.  See  the  2nd  remark  in  §  83,  Obs.  2,  concerning 

*  £angen  is  often  used  intransitively,  and  is  then  conjugated  irregularly  (fjtng, 
gef)nn<]cn).  But,  analogously  to  fallen  and  fallen,  it  seems  more  correct  to  use 
in  the  intransitive  import  the  form  fyangen,  and  to  confine  ()angen  to  the  transi- 
tive signification,  conjugating  it  always  regularly.  This  distinction,  of  course, 
applies  also  to  the  compounded  verbs;  and  we  ought  to  say,  nfcfoangen  (not  nt; 
fjangen),  to  depend;  anfyanijen,  to  adhere  to ;— hut,  anfycingen,  to  Ju  to,-  nufya'n; 
gen,  to  hang  up. 

f  The  difference  between  the  neuter  and  the  transitive  verb  may  be  forcibly 
illustrated  by  a  passage  occurring  at  the  end  of  Schiller's  tragedy,  2>ti>  *er= 
fcfyroimmg  be$  5ic$f  o  ju  QJenurt ;  where,  on  the  conspirators,  who  had  just  drown- 
ed Fiesko,  being  asked  where  he  was,  one  of  them  answers,  (Jttrunfen,  drowned; 
and  on  further  inquiry,  adds,  (frtranft,  n>enn  £>rt$  fjubfc^et  tnutet,  [He  has  been] 
drowned,  if  that  sounds  more  pretty. 
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the  use  of  the  anomalous  form  of  the  imperfect  subj.  The  infinitive  and 
past  participle  are  used  in  the  compound  tenses  exactly  as  in  the  regular 
conjugation. — See  page  1 84. 

The  forms  in  brackets  are  obsolete,  and  found  only  in  poetry. — The 
letter  R.  denotes  that  that  part  has  also  the  regular  form,  and  m.  R.  that 
it  is  mostly  regular. — S.  denotes  subjunctive  mood;  refl.,  reflective  verb ; 
and  impers.,  impersonal  verb, — When  a  part  has  two  forms,  the  double 
form  extends  also  to  the  parts  derived  from  it.  Thus,  the  imperfect  of 
btefcfoon  being  brafrf)  or  bvoffjl,  the  imperf.  subj.  is  accordingly  braftftt 
or  brcfdK.  The  2nd  person  sing,  present  tense  of  $cba?en  is  marked 
gebierft  R. ;  accordingly,  the  3rd  person  of  this  tense  is  Of  gctictt,  or 
;  and  2nd  person  sing,  of  the  imperative,  yObier,  cr 


Infinitive. 

Pres.  Indie.  Sing. 

Imperf.  Ind. 

Part.  pa&i. 

[\ufon,  to  bake, 

2.  bacf  fr,  R. 

bllf,  m.  R. 

cicbitcfon. 

befefjleil  *,  to  command, 

2.  befiefjlfr, 

bcfabf;    S.  bo* 

bcfi^fen. 

befleiften,  (refl.)  to  apply(one- 

botTt^,    [f'cMo, 

befliiTen. 

bcgtnncn,  to  begin,         [self), 

K\iann;  S.  te* 

bosicnnon. 

betf?en,  to  bite, 

bi(?,      [M'CIUIO, 

^billon. 

bei'vicn,  to  save,  to  conceal, 

2.  btrytf, 

bar^;  S.  bilr;»o, 

vjcbcr^en. 

beviten,  to  burst, 

2.  birfteir, 

bant  or  bcr|r, 

cjeborjten. 

3.  biviretorbivf?,  R. 

h'ttH'flCn,  to  induce  t, 

bcwcv), 

6enjc«cn. 

bieOjCHj  to  bend, 

**$> 

ijebcycu. 

bictin,  to  bid, 

[2.bClU|?,] 

bcr, 

MOtCtOtl. 

biiitvn,  to  bind, 

banb, 

yobunben. 

bitten,  to  beg, 

Kit, 

qebeten. 

blafen,  to  blow, 

2.  Hafetf, 

bli^, 

vjeblafen. 

blCtben,  to  remain, 

Hicb, 

yeblieben. 

braton,  to  roast, 

2.bvat|r,3.brat,m.R. 

brief,  m.  R. 

^ebraten. 

breefien,  to  break, 

2.  brict^lr. 

brad), 

ijibrccbcn. 

brcnnen,  to  burn, 

brannte  ;  S.  R. 

cjebrannt. 

brtngen,  to  bring, 

bracbto, 

yebracfjr. 

bfltubten  t,  (impers.)  to  seem, 

e5  bciucjn, 

^j'udite, 

^ebaucbt. 

benfcn,  to  think, 

bad&te. 

gebacftt. 

*  gd)(en,  to  fail,  and  uerfe()(en,  to  miss,  are  verbs  of  a  different  origin,  and  regular. 

-f-  If  signifying  to  move,  or  to  touch,  it  is  regular. 

\  SJunfen,  which  has  the  same  import,  is,  according  to  Adelung,  a  distinct  verb, 
and  regular.  Dr.  Grimm,  however,  considers  biinfcn  as  the  infinitive  of  the  above 
verb,  and  conjugates  it  analogously  to  bcnfen ;  namely,  present  e£  Kinft,  imperf.  e6 
bauefyte,  part,  past  <]ebnud)t.  This  opinion  seems  supported  by  the  circumstance,  that 
there  is  no  other  example  of  an  imperfect  losing  its  inflection  et  without  any  change 
in  the  radical  letters.  We  have  however  preferred  Adelung's  conjugation,  as  agreeing 
more  with  usage.  2)aiirf)ten  is  used  also  regularly,  though  very  rarely. 
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Infinitive. 

Pres.  Indie.  Sing. 

Imperf.  Ind. 

Part  .  pott. 

bingen,  to  bargain, 

bung,  R. 

gebungen  *. 

brefcfcen,  to  thrash, 

2.  brifcfref?, 

brafcfcorbrofcfc, 

gebrofdjen. 

bringen,  to  urge, 

brang, 

gebrungen. 

biirfen  to  be  allowed.  See  §81. 

empfe&Ien,  to  recommend. 

Like  frefefclen. 

erbfetcfcent,  to  grow  pale, 

erbltc^, 

erblic&en. 

erfiirenj,  to  choose, 

erf  or, 

erforen. 

erlbfcfren  §,  to  go  out  (of  fire), 

2.  erlifcfcef?, 

erlofi, 

ertcfdben. 

erfcballen  ||,  to  resound, 

erfctjolf, 

erfcljollen. 

erf$recfen^[,to  be  frightened, 

2.  erfcfwrft?, 

erfc^raf, 

erfcfrrocfen. 

effen,  to  eat. 

2.  iffeff, 

af, 

gegefTen. 

fa&ren,  to  drive, 

2.  fa&rfc 

fubr, 

gefa^ren. 

fatten,  to  fall, 

2.  fdllff, 

del, 

gefallen. 

falten  **,  to  fold, 

R. 

ge  fa  l  ten,  R. 

fatten,  to  catch, 

2.  fangff, 

fing  or  fieng, 

yefangcn. 

fecinen,  to  fight, 

2.  ficfef?,       3.  ficDt, 

foc(?t, 

gefccbten. 

finben,  to  find, 

fanb, 

gefunben. 

ffecfrten,  to  plait, 

2.  flic&fr     s.  flic()t, 

tTcc^t, 

geflcc(?ten. 

fliegen,  to  fly, 

[2.  ffeugit,] 

ffog, 

geflcgen. 

flie&en,  to  flee, 

[2.  fIeud?iT,l 

ffcb, 

gefTc&en. 

fftejn'n,  to  flow, 

[2.flfeu^f!,] 

ffo^, 

geflcfTen. 

fragen,  to  ask,            [beasts) 

frug,  m.  R. 

R. 

freffen,    to  eat  (applied   to 

2.  fritTeft, 

fifttf, 

gefreiTen. 

frieren,  to  freeze, 

fror, 

gefroren. 

gabren,  to  ferment, 

9d)r, 

gego(jren. 

gebaren,  to  bring  forth, 

2.  gebierff,  R. 

gebar, 

gebcren. 

gefren,  to  give, 

2.gibjT  crgiefr]?, 

»^e, 

gegeben. 

gebei&en,  to  prosper, 

gebie^, 

gebieben. 

gefcen,  to  go,  to  walk, 

ging  or  gieng, 

gegangen. 

gel  tngen,  to  succeed  (impers.) 

gelang, 

getungen. 

gelten,  to  be  worth,      [ness 

2.gilt(?,      s.  girt, 

gait;  S.  gb'lte, 

gegorten. 

genefen,  to  recover  from  ill- 

gena^, 

genefen. 

*  The  adjective  tebingt,  qualified,  conditional,  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  participle 
past  of  fcefcingen,  which  is  bebungen. 

f  The  primitive  6(eicf)eti,  to  bleach,  is  regular. 

\  This  verb  is  nearly  obsolete,  with  the  exception  of  the  participle  past.  Another 
form  of  this  verb  is  erf  tefen,  which  is  regular  according  to  Adelung,  but  which  Dr. 
Grimm  considers  as  the  infinitive  of  the  above  verb,  conjugating  it,  erfiefen,  erfor,  er= 
foren.  See  Note  (*),  p.  197. 

§  The  verbs  l'6fd)en  and  nu$(ofd)eti,  to  extinguish,  are  regular  :  <ni$U;|'cf)eTi  is  some- 
times, though  rarely,  used  intransitively,  and  is  then  conjugated  like  etlofdjen;— £ifck 
nuS  mein  2td)t,  Go  out  my  light — i.  e.  life,  (Burger.) 

||  @ct)tt((en,  to  sound,  is  regular,  except  sometimes  in  poetry. 

3  When  importing  to  frighten,  it  is  regular. 
•'(Jntfoften,  to  unfold,  is  entirely  regular. 
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Infinitive. 

Pres.  Indie.  Sing. 

Imperf.  Ind. 

P«r/.  /W5/. 

gewegen,  to  enjoy, 

[2.  geneufjefc] 

Qenof, 

genoffen. 

gt'fcfrefren,  to  happen  (impers.), 

e^  gefc^te^t, 

geff^a^, 

gefc^e&en. 

gewinnen,  to  win, 

yewann;  S.ge^ 

gcivonnen. 

gte£en,  to  pour, 

[2.  fleufejlj 

gog,    [wbnne, 

9^otTen. 

gleiffren,  to  resemble, 

ylic^, 

ge^icfretu 

gfeiten  *,  to  glide, 

0Htt, 

gegiitten. 

gfimmen,  to  glimmer, 

glcmm,  R. 

flcgfcmmen. 

grafcen,  to  dig, 

2.  9ra6|T, 

flrub, 

gegratcn. 

gmfett,  to  seize, 

Qfiff, 

gegrtffen. 

ftflfren,  to  have.     See  §  75. 

&alten,  to  hold, 

2.  aaltjf,    3.  fcaft, 

fciert, 

Se&alten. 

(Kingen  t,  to  hang, 

2.  ban^ji, 

tjing  or  Jiienq, 

.^e5angen. 

^auen,  to  hew, 

&icb, 

ge^auen. 

tJebett,  to  heave,          [called, 

&cb  [jue], 

geaoten. 

fceifjen,  to  bid,  to  call,  to  be 

' 

6ie^;, 

se^ei^en. 

fcelfen,  to  help, 

Milffr, 

6alf;  S.  fciiife, 

^e|)cifen. 

feifen,  to  chide, 

w, 

flefiffen. 

fatten,  to  know,  to  be  ac- 

fannte; S.  R. 

gttannt. 

quainted  with, 

flimmen,  to  climb, 

ftcmm, 

.^cfiommcn. 

flingen,  to  sound, 

flan^, 

gefrungen. 

fneifcn,  to  pinch, 

fniff,  R. 

gefniffen,  R 

fomwen,  to  come, 

fommjT,  R. 

fam, 

gcfommen. 

fdnnen,  to  be  able.  See  §  81. 

f  rtec&en,  to  creep, 

[2.  freu(tW 

frw^, 

gefrciten. 

laben,  to  load, 

2.  labji,  m.  R. 

lub, 

gelaben. 

laffrn,  to  let,  to  leave, 

2.  tafTetf, 

Itrf, 

gelafjen. 

Taufen,  to  run, 

2.  taufjt,  m.  R. 

lief, 

geiaufen. 

leiben  t,  to  suffer, 

lift, 

gelitten. 

lei&en,  to  lend, 

Hefc 

geiie^en. 

lefen,  to  read, 

2.  licfefT, 

Urt, 

gclcfen, 

Uegen,  to  lie  down, 

fag, 

gelegen. 

lUgen,  to  tell  a  lie, 

[2.  reugff  ,] 

1^3. 

gcicgen. 

ntfl6ren§,  to  grind, 

R. 

gema^len. 

mciben,  to  shun, 

micb, 

gemieben. 

melfen,  to  milk, 

mc(f,  R. 

gemprfen,R 

tnefft'tvto  measure, 

2.  mt|]e|T, 

ma^, 

gemcffcn. 

mi^lin^en,  to  fail, 

mi^lang, 

mi^lungcn 

mbyen.  See  §  si. 

QSegleiten,  /o  accompany,  is  not  derived  from  the  above  verb,  and  is  regular. 

This  verb  is  used  only  intransitively.    See  §  84,  06s.  2. 

53et(etben,  to  make  averse  to,  is  regular. 

9J?(Ue.n  or  mnfyfen,  to  paint,  is  throughout  regular, 
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Infinitive. 

Pres.  Indie.  Sing. 

Imperf.  Ind. 

Part.  past. 

pU|Ten,tobe  obliged.  See§  81. 

lie&men,  to  take, 

2.  nimmjr, 

na5m, 

gcnommen. 

IflCfWn,  to  name, 

nannte,R;  S.R. 

genannt,  R. 

jpfeifen,  to  whistle,      [nister, 

Pfiff, 

gepfijfeii. 

ipffe^cn*,  to  carry  on,  admi- 

pffog, 

gepflogen. 

preifen,  to  praise,       [fluids), 

prie*, 

flepriefen. 

pel  (en,  to  spring  forth  (of 

2.  quiirif, 

qucrr, 

gequollen. 

Irticfrcn,  to  avenge, 

R. 

ycrod?en,  R. 

liutben,  to  advise, 

2.  rat(i|r,     s.  rat^, 

rtet^j 

.^eratben. 

Ireifren,  to  rub, 

rieb, 

gerieben. 

Ireipen,  to  tear, 

rtfc 

fleriffen. 

fcdtenf,  to  ride, 

ritr, 

^eritten. 

ketfneit,  to  run, 

rannte,R;S.R. 

gerannt,  R. 

Irtecjn'n,  to  smell, 

rod), 

geroc^en. 

jrin.^ent,  to  wrestle, 

rang, 

gerungett. 

rinneit,  to  flow, 

rann;S.rb"nne, 

geronncn. 

Irufen,  to  call, 

rier; 

gcrufen. 

fahen,  to  salt, 

R. 

gefciljen. 

faufen,  to  drink  (of  brutes), 

2.  fa'ufeff,  m.  R. 

MR 

fiefoffen. 

ftUtgen,  to  suck, 

fog, 

Qefogen. 

fc^affen  §,  to  create, 

fcbuf, 

cjtfd)affen. 

fcfeeiben  ||,  to  separate, 

fcfjieb, 

Qefcfcieben. 

fcfceinen,  to  shine, 

fcbien,       [te, 

def^icnett. 

f&elten,  to  scold, 

2.  fcbUtjl,  s.fc^ilt, 

f(*altjS.fc&b> 

^cfcbclten. 

fcfreren  %  to  shear, 

fcfror, 

flefc&oren. 

ftfricfcen,  to  shove, 

fcfccb, 

gefcfeobt-n. 

F$ie£en,  to  shoot, 

f*of, 

gcfcfeoffen. 

fftinben,  to  flay, 

fcbunb,  R. 

gefcfjunben. 

fdHafen,  to  sleep, 

2.  fc&rsfi?, 

fcblicf, 

gcf^rafen. 

fcfclagen,  to  beat, 

2.  fctJlagj?, 

f»*ru3, 

Aefrfjlagen. 

Fdbl  eleven,  to  sneak, 

f*ncb, 

flefcfilicfcen. 

fcfjleifen**,  to  grind, 

fci?riff, 

gefcftltffen. 

fc&leijjen,  to  split, 

f*tift 

gef^rtffen. 

*  When  signifying  to  be  in  the  liabit,  or  to  nurse,  it  is  regular.  53erpftegen,  fo  sustain, 
nourish,  is  always  regular. 

f  Its  derivative  bereiten,  to  break  in  (o  horse),  which,  of  course,  has  the  same  conju 
gation,  must  not  be  confounded  with  feerctten,  fo  prepare,  which  is  not  derived  from 
retteii,  and  is  regular. 

\  Umttngen,  to  surround,  is  not  derived  from  the  above  verb,  and  is  regular. 

§  So  also  erfd)dffen,  to  create;  but  frfxiffen,  to  work,  to  procure,  and  all  its  derivatives, 
Oerfd>rtffen,  nnfdjaffen,  &c.  are  regular. 

|]  When  importing  to  analyse  (in  chemistry),  it  is  regular. 
23efd)eren,  to  give,  to  allot,  is  regular. 

**  If  denoting  to  drag,  to  demolish,  it  is  regular. 
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Infinitive. 

Pres.  Indie.  Sing. 

Imperf.  Ind. 

Par/,  parf. 

fcftliejjen,  to  lock, 

[2.  fc&leufjefc] 

f<*f*ft 

gefcblotTcM. 

fdilingen,  to  sling, 

IWtaiig, 

5efd)(unyen. 

f$mal3en,  to  butter, 

R. 

yefcbmafjen 

ffftmei^en,  to  fling, 

f*mi^, 

gcfd)miiTen. 

frj)mel3en  *,  to  melt, 

2.  fdbmifseff, 

fcfemo^, 

gefc^moljen. 

fdwaufcen,  to  snort, 

ff^nob,  m.  R. 

gcfc|)ncben. 

fcftneiben,  to  cut, 

fd)nitt, 

gffd^nitten. 

fc|)rauben,  to  screw, 

fc^tob,  m.  R. 

Mefcfcrofren,  J 

fcfcmfren,  to  write, 

fdbriefe, 

gefcfjrteben. 

fifcreien,  to  cry, 

fchric, 

gef^rien  f. 

fcfrreiten,  to  stride, 

fcbritt, 

aefdnitten. 

fcfrrOtett,  to  rough-grind, 

R. 

ycfc^rcten. 

fdwaren,  to  fester, 

fd)wcr, 

yCKl)ircren. 

fcfcrcetgen,  to  be  silent, 

fcftwicg, 

ycfcfeifictjCn. 

f  dwell  en,  to  swell  j, 

2.  fcJbwiHf?. 

fdwoK, 

geffl^trcllen. 

ftfmnmmen,  to  swim, 

fcbwamm  ; 

yefc&rcomme 

S.  fcbn/dmme, 

fdwinben,  to  grow  less, 

f*wanb, 

gcfc^wunben 

fdiwingen,  to  swing, 

fcbwang, 

yefdiirungen 

fdwb'ren,  to  swear, 

K^ifCr  or 

gcfcbworen. 

fe&en,  to  see, 

2.  fic6cff, 

fa&,    [ftour, 

gefcben. 

fenben,  to  send, 

fanbte,R;S.R. 

gefanfct,  R. 

feptt,  to  be.  See  §  75. 

fieben,  to  boil, 

fott, 

gofctten. 

fingen,  to  sing, 

fang, 

gefungcn. 

ftnfen,  to  sink, 

fanf, 

gefunfen. 

finnen,  to  think, 

fannjS.fonne, 

yefcnnen  §. 

figen,  to  sit, 

faf, 

yefeiTen. 

foil  en,  to  be  ordered.  See  §81. 

fpalten,  to  split, 

R. 

gefpaitcn. 

fpden,  to  spit, 

fpie,         [ne, 

fiefpien  f. 

fptttnen,  to  spin, 

fpannjS.fpoits 

gefpcnnen. 

fprecfren,  to  speak, 

2.  fpricbjr, 

fpracft, 

gefprc^n. 

fpriej?en,  to  sprout, 

[2.  fpreu^cir,] 

fprof?, 

gefpvofTcn. 

fpringen,  to  spring, 

fprang, 

gefpntngen. 

f!ecl)en,  to  sting, 

2.  fticfyr, 

Iradi, 

gejrocben. 

f!eten,  to  stand, 

ttanb;S.|TUnbe, 

geffanbcn. 

tre&(en,  to  steal, 

2.  jlie^ttr, 

f!abl;S.|!o^e, 

ge|!o|)len. 

fteigen,  to  ascend, 

g|0. 

geffiegen. 

*  If  used  transitively,  it  ought,  according  to  grammarians,  to  have  the  regular  con- 
jugation ;  but  this  distinction  is  seldom  observed,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  present  tense, 
f  Read  gefcfyruen,  gefpben.  See  §  23.  Rem.  2. 
j  When  used  transitively  (to  make  swell]  it  is  regular. 
§  ©efttmt,  minded,  is  a  mere  adjective,  not  a  participle  of  the  above  verb. 
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Infinitive. 

Prcs.  Indie.  Sing. 

Imperf.  Jnd. 

Pari.  />a5^. 

flerben,  to  die, 

2.  |tirb|?, 

f!arb;S.prbe, 

ge|Torben. 

ffteben,  to  disperse  suddenly, 

rcb, 

getroben. 

frinfen,  to  stink, 

lanf, 

gejlunfen. 

jtoffen,  to  push; 

2.  flb^etf, 

tie^, 

geftc^en. 

irreicfren,  to  stroke, 

^ric(?, 

ge|rric^en. 

t(wn,  to  do, 

i.  t&iie,      2.  t&uff, 

tfjat, 

get^an. 

s.  t^ut—  tt»tr  tbun, 

tragen,  to  carry, 

2.  tragir,         [&c. 

trug, 

getragen. 

treffen,  to  hit, 

2.  trifffr, 

traf, 

getrcfeii. 

treiben,  to  drive, 

trieb, 

getrieben. 

treten,  to  tread, 

2.  trittfT,    s.  tritt, 

trat, 

getrercn. 

triefen,  to  drop, 

[2.  treufjr] 

troff, 

getroffen. 

trtnfen,  to  drink, 

tranf, 

getrunfen. 

triigen,  to  deceive, 

trcg, 

getrcgen. 

terbleicfren,  to  fade.       Like 

erbleicfjen. 

[buvbe, 

* 

rerberben*,  to  spoil, 

2.  oerbirbjr, 

oerbarbjS.per: 

cerbovbfii. 

»erbrie£en,tooffend(impers.), 

[s.  perbreuf  t,] 

uerbro^, 

oerbrcfTen. 

uergefTen,  to  forget, 

2.  cergi  jfett, 

oerga^, 

aergeiTcn. 

Derlieren,  to  lose, 

cerlor, 

ceriorcn. 

roac&fen,  to  grow, 

2.  tt>a'$fe|r, 

tt»Uff>5 

gciracljfcn. 

t»ag  en,  to  weigh  (transitively), 

V90, 

geivcgcn. 

wafc&en,  to  wash, 

2.  wafcfcejt, 

unifdn 

gcwaf^en. 

roeben,  to  weave, 

[wob,]  R. 

[geifoben.JR. 

weidjen  t>  to  give  way, 

wic^, 

getricl;en. 

weifen,  to  show, 

wte^, 

gewicfcn. 

wenben,  to  turn, 

wanbte,R;S.R. 

yewanbt,  R. 

roerben,  to  sue, 

2.  wirbjr, 

warb;S.ifUrbe, 

geworben. 

werben,  to  become.  See  §  75. 

roerfen  to  throw, 

2.  n?irfjr, 

warf;  S.\t>  iirfe, 

vjcrocrfen. 

wiegen,  to  weigh  £, 

wog, 

gcitcgen. 

winben,  to  wind, 

wanb, 

gewunbcru 

ttJtffen,  to  know, 

i.  wei^,    2.  weif?t, 

wu^te, 

getrufTt. 

s.  weif,—  wir  wif= 

wollen,  to  wish.  See  §  si. 

[fen,&c. 

jet^en,  to  accuse, 

aie^j, 

gcgte^en. 

jie^en,  to  draw, 

[2.  geuc^fJ,] 

jog, 

ge^ogen. 

jwingen,  to  force, 

jvrano, 

gcjtrungcn. 

*  If  used  transitively,  it  ought,  according  to  grammarians,  to  have  the  regular  con- 
jugation ;  but  most  authors  use  it  in  the  above  conjugation  also  transitively.  » 
f  9Beid>en,  to  soften,  is  regular, 
t  SKiegen,  to  rock,  is  regular. 
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Anciently  the  number  of  irregular  verbs  was  much  larger  *  j  but  a 
great  many  of  them  have  in  time  become  either  obsolete  or  regular. 
In  the  latter  class  we  must  reckon  the  verbs  fceflemmen,  to  afflict; 
oerfK&len,  to  conceal;  oemnrren,  to  confuse;  (jelfen,  to  bark;  frinfen, 

to  limp  ;  trecf  en,  to  stick,  and  some  others,  which,  though  still  enumerated 
in  some  German  grammars  among  the  irregular  verbs,  yet  being  now  in 
all  good  authors  conjugated  regularly,  have  been  omitted  in  our  list. 
Of  the  three  first-mentioned  verbs  we  must,  however,  observe,  that  the 
irregular  forms  of  their  past  participles — namely,  fceflommen,  Dev&O&len, 
and  DCttVOrren — occur  yet  very  often,  but  only  as  adjectives,  not  as  par- 
ticiples. 

§  86.  CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  IRREGULAR  VERBS. 

As  nearly  all  the  irregular  verbs  admit  of  classification? 
founded  on  the  change  of  the  radical  vowel  in  the  imperfect 
and  the  participle  past,  we  shall,  in  order  to  facilitate  their 
study,  class  them  accordingly.  The  few  irregular  verbs 
which  cannot  be  referred  to  any  of  the  classes,  are  not  no- 
ticed here. 

The  radical  vowels  of  the  irregular  verbs  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  either  a,  C,  i,  te,  or  the  diphthong  et ;  which  are 
varied  in  the  imperfect  and  participle  past,  after  the  follow- 
ing manner : — 

Infinitive.  Imperfect.  Partic.  Past. 

fl>  ,   {  ie,  }  a' 

(a,  e  or  c. 

\  o,  o. 

ci,  t  (or  ie),  t  (or  te). 


(c. 
ie  (ait,  a,  b,  u),          c,  c. 

The  irregular  verbs  may  therefore  be  divided  into  five 
classes,  according  to  their  radical  vowels;  those  with  a 
having  however  two,  and  those  with  c  three,  subdivisions. 

*  In  the  15th  century  there  were,  according  to  Dr.  Grimm,  260  irregular 
verbs  in  German  ;  and  at  a  more  remote  period  probably  still  more. 
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Class  I.  —  Radical  vowel  cu 
1st  Subdivision,  a,  it,  a, 
as,     fcbla^en,      fcblu$,      ^efcblajgcn, 
like  the  English    slay,  slew,  slain, 

comprehends  bacFen,  fa&ren,  graben,  laben,  fcfraffen,  f$la$en,  tragen, 
wacbfen,  wafcfcen. 

2nd  Subdivision,  a,  ic,  a, 
as,       fallen,      fiel,      Befallen, 
nearly  like         fall,        fell,       fallen, 
comprehends  blafen,  braten,  fallen,  fangen,  fallen,  &an#en,  laffcn,  ra* 
t&en,  fc&lafen. 

Class  II.  —  Radical  vowel  c« 

1st  Subdivision,  e,  fl,  C, 
as,      fel;en,      fat>,      .qefeljcn, 
like        see,        saw,        seen, 

comprehends  effen  (part,  past  jjegeffen),  freiTen,  ^eben,Qfnefen,cjefc^e()en, 
kfen,  meiTen,  fe^en,  tretcn,  pergctTen.  The  verbs  bitten,  lichen,  and 
figen,  change  their  radical  vowel  in  the  same  manner. 

2nd  Subdivision,  e,  a,  0, 
as,      fyrcdben,      fpvad;,      ^efprodben, 
like       speak,        spake,         spoken, 
comprehends  befe&len,  berijen,  bcrjren,  brechen,  brefctjen,  erfdjrecfen, 
qeiten,  (joifen,  nefcmen,  fielten,  fprefl?en,  |?ed?en,  tte(j(en,  tferben, 
treffen,  cerberben,  werben,  werbt-n,  irerfen. 

3rd  Subdivision,  c,  C,  C, 

as,      fdbercn,      fdbcr,      ^efcborcn, 
like       shear,       shore,        shorn, 

comprehends  bewe#en,  fecfrten,  flecbten,  |jeben,  melfen,  pflegen,  quellen, 
fc^cren,  fc^melgcn,  f 


Class  III.  —  Radical  vowel  d. 

d,  te  (or  t*),  ie  (or  t*), 
as,      6cigen,      big,      .qefciffen, 
like         lite,         bit,        bitten, 
comprehends  all  the  irregular  verbs  with  ei  —  namely,  bcfteipeil,  bei£en, 

*  Only  when  the  vowel  is  followed  by  an  aspirate  (d).  f,  0,)  or  by  t)  or  t.— 
See  §  83,  Obs.  1. 
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fclei&en,  erMeiefcen,  gebei&en,  gleieflen,  gleiten,  greifen,  fceifen  (part,  past 
ge&eiflen),  metben,  pfeifen,  preifen,  retben,  reiflett,  teiten,  fcfreiben,  fiei-- 
nen,  fcfrieicfwt,  fcbleifett,  f$mei§en,  fd&netben,  fcbreiben,  fcftrdten, 
fc&reien,  fclweigen,  fpeien,  fleigen,  f!rei$en,  fh-eiten,  tretben,  rceicfcen, 
weifen,  jei&en. 

Class  IV.  —  Radical  vowel  i. 
i,  a,  U  or  o  *, 

as,      jhigen,      fans,      flcfwiflen, 
like        5/72g9        sang,         sung, 

comprehends  all  the  irregular  verbs  with  i  immediately  followed  by  tt, 
except  brinycn;—  namely,  fccginnen,  gewinnen,  rinnen,  finncn,  fpinnen, 
binben,binflcn  (imperf.  bung),  brinflen,  jinbcn,  gelingcn,  fltngen,  rtngen, 
fcbinben  (imperf.  fdJimb),  fdin?inben,fcblingen,fc^wingen,fingen,  fi'nfen, 
fpringen,  jrinfen,  trinfcn,  winben,  jwingcn. 

Class  V.  —  Radical  vowel  ic. 

ie  (au,  a,  o,  ii),  o,  c, 
as,    frier  en,      fror,      ^efroren, 
like   freeze,     froze,      frozen, 
comprehends,  with  the  exception  of  liegcn,  the  verbs  with  ic  and  the 


few  with  au,  except  laufftt  and  fjauen,  or  with  an  inflected  vowel  a,  b,  U, 
—namely,  &icgen,  fcteten,  ffiegen,  ffie&en,  fliejjen,  frieven,  genie^cn, 
gie^en,  friec&cn,  rtcc^en,  fcl)ieben,  fc^iefen,  fcl)lte§en,  fieben,  fpricfcn, 
triefcn,  revbviefen,oerlieren,  wiegen,  jte^en;  faufcn,faugen,  fcfcnauben, 
fcijrauben;  crwagen,  ga^ren,  gebaren  (imperf.  gefcar),  rdc^en,  fctjivdren  ; 
erlcfclicn,  fc^wbren  ;  lugen,  trugen. 

Obs.  1  .  The  learner  must  have  perceived  the  close  similarity  between 
the  German  and  English  irregular  conjugations  ;  many  verbs  having  in 
both  languages  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  variations  of  the  radical 
vowel.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  preceding  fourth  class. 
(Compare,  for  instance,  the  conjugation  of  trtnfen,  fpvingcn,  beginnen, 
with  that  of  the  English  verbs  to  drink,  to  spring,  to  begin.}  The  reason 
why  the  imperfect  tenses  of  many  of  these  verbs  have  in  English  and 
German  different  vowels,  deserves  notice  here. 

In  the  ancient  Teutonic,  the  imperfect  indicative  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  irregular  verbs,  had  in  the  singular  (at  least  in  the  1st  and  3rd 
persons)  a  different  vowel  from  the  plural  :  thus,  for  instance,  the  im- 

*  Only  the  five  verbs  ending  in  innen  have  o  instead  of  u. 
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perfect  indicative  of  the  verb  trinfert,  to  drink,  was  in  Old  German,  icl) 
traitf,  Wir  trimfcn,  &c. — and  in  Anglo-Saxon,  ic  dranc,  we  druncon,  &c. 
The  imperfect  subjunctive  was  derived  from  the  plural  of  the  imperfect 
indicative — icf?  triinfc,  ic  trunce, 

A  few  traces  of  this  practice  are  left  in  the  present  German, — namely, 
l.)  in  the  imperfect  of  roerben  (see  page  159);  2.)  in  the  present  tense 
(in  form  the  imperfect  tense — see  note  f,  page  174)  of  the  auxiliaries 
fdnnett,  mb'^en,  &c. ;  and  3.)  in  the  anomalous  imperf.  subj.  of  several 
verbs  (see  §  83,  Obs.  2.) ;  it  being  derived  from  the  ancient  form  of  the 
plural. — In  English,  the  only  remaining  instance  is  the  imperfect  of  the 
obsolete  wesan — viz.  /  was,  we  were,  (if)  I  were  *.  In  all  other  verbs, 
both  English  and  German,  this  practice  has  ceased,  and  either  the  vowel 
of  the  singular  or  that  of  the  plural  is  used  for  both  numbers  of  the 
imperfect.  Now,  in  all  the  Teutonic  languages,  the  verbs  of  the  above- 
mentioned  fourth  class  had,  anciently,  a  in  the  sing,  of  the  imperf.  indie., 
and  u  in  the  plural.  In  modern  German,  the  a  is  used  throughout  the 
whole  tense  in  all  verbs  of  this  class,  except  btncjen  and  fcfointon.  In 
English,  on  the  other  hand,  the  u  (in  its  modern  sound  ou,  see  note  f, 
page  42.)  prevails  in  all  the  verbs  in  ind — as,  find,  wind,  bind,  and  in 
firing  and  wring  ;  whilst  in  most  of  the  other  verbs  of  this  class,  usage 
seems  to  fluctuate  between  the  vowels  of  the  two  numbers  (a  and  u\ 
either  being  used  for  the  whole  imperfect ;  as,  sank,  sunk;  sprang,  sprung ; 
.•span,  spun,  &c. — We  may  further  observe,  that,  in  the  verbs  of  the 
above  third  class,  the  vowel  of  the  plural  number  of  the  imperfect  was 
anciently  i;  which  has  prevailed  in  modern  German  for  both  numbers 
in  all  the  verbs  of  this  class ;  but  in  English,  only  in  the  verbs  chide, 
slide,  bite,  and  hide; — in  the  others  (as  write,  drive,  &c.)  the  vowel  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  sing. — a,  vitiated  in  English  into  o— was  adopted  for 
both  numbers;  and  in  stride  and  ride,  according  to  the  English  gram- 
mars, either  vowel  is  used — as  strode  or  stridt  rode  or  rid. 

Obs.  2.  In  reading  German,  the  following  Table  may  be  found  useful 
in  ascertaining  the  vowel  of  the  infinitive  from  that  of  the  imperfect,  or 
of  the  participle  past: — 


*  In  the  ancient  Teutonic  there  were  a  few  other  verbs  which  changed  their 
final  radical  s  into  r,  in  the  same  cases  as  the  above  verb ;  and  moreover  in  the 
participle  past.  Thus,  the  Old  German  vtrliufen,  to  lose,  made  the  imperfect 
ind.  id)  yetloS,  wit  uetlutn  ;  imperf.  subj.  id)  uerliire ;  participle  past,  oerforn. 
The  same  parts  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  \erbfurleosan,  were  ic  forhas,  we  fjrluron  ; 
icforlure  ;  forloren.  (The  last  word  is  the  only  part  of  this  derivative  still  re- 
maining in  English.)  So  also  the  Okl  German  imufen,  Anglo-Saxon  freoscm, 
(to  freeze);  and  fiufen,  ceosan,  (to  choose).  It  will  be  observed,  that  in  En- 
glish, the  s  has  been  adopted  through  the  whole  conjugation  of  these  verbs, 
and  in  modern  German  the  r.  However,  of  fiufen  we  have  a  derivatite  verb 
with  either  letter— erficfen,  and  rrfiiren.  —  See  note  \,  page  189. 
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Jmperf.  with  Infin.  with 

a     comes  from        e. 
a, followed  J  comes  1  . 
by  n,       I  from  J  K 

i  or  ie  comes  from  |  £? 

r  e 

0     comes  from     <  . '  ^ 
U     comes  from        a. 


Part.  Past  with  Infin.  with 

i  or  ie  comes  from  ei, 

0     comes  from     tfi  t 

°>f?"OVV-l  cornel- 
uedbyn,jfrom  jt. 

The  other  vowels  come  from  in- 
finitives with  the  same  vowel. 


REFLECTIVE  VERBS. 

§  87.  These  verbs,  as  already  observed  (§  67),  are  always 
joined  with  a  reflective  pronoun  ;  but  except  this  they  have 
nothing  peculiar,  and  are  conjugated  like  other  verbs.  For 
instance,  the  reflective  verb  (ic()  fveucn,  to  rejoice,  is  conju- 
gated thus  :  — 


Indicative. 


Present. 

id)  ftCUe  mid)»  I  rejoice. 
bll  freuejt  bid),  thou  rejoicest. 
er  freue t  fid),  he  rejoices. 

n?ir  freuen  un£, « 
t&r  freuet  eud),  #< 

fie  freuen  f?d)»  they  rejoice. 

Imperfect, 
id)  freuete  mid),  /  rejoiced. 

thou  rejoicedst,  &c. 


1st  Future. 
i$  freuen,  / 

joice. 

Wirff  bi(ft  freuen,  thou  wilt  re- 
joice, &c. 

(Thus  also  the  Subjunctive,— Present,  \ti)  freue 

freue  fid),  &c.  &c.) 


bu 


Perfect. 

mivl)  gefreuet,  /  have  re- 
joiced. 

I  bid)  gefreuet,  thou  hast  re- 
joiced, &c. 

Pluperfect. 

iic&  gefreuet,  /  had  re- 
joiced, &c. 


2nd  Future, 
let)  wcrbe  mict)  gefreuet 

5^a//  Aav e  rejoiced,  &c. 


,  bu  fretief?  bid), 


Imperative. 

S.  freue  bid),  ^ 

(freue  @r,  or  Sie,  H'd;),  J 

P.  freuen  tVtV  im£,  let  us  rejoice. 

freueteudi,        \  rejoice(you]. 
(freuen  ©ie r-**  { 


Infinitive. 
Pres.  fief)  freuen,  to  rejoice. 

Part,  fic^  gefreuet  fwfren, 

rejoiced. 

Participle  Present. 
fid)  freuenb,  rejoicing. 


f  In  a  few  cases  from  nu,  or  an  inflected  vowel  (<i,  b,  or  ii);  see  Class  V. 
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The  part,  past  is  not  used  reflectively  by  itself  —  that  is, 
without  being  joined  with  the  auxiliary  tyafcen. 

A  few  verbs  which  govern,  like  the  usual  transitives,  an 
object  in  the  accusative,  are  always  attended  by  the  reflective 
pronoun  in  the  dative,  and  are  therefore  also  called  reflective 
verbs.  These  are,  fid)  $etraiten,  to  venture  on  ,•  (id)  amttagen, 
to  assume  ;  (ic&  etn&ilben,  to  imagine  ;  f\d)  {waii3ncl;men,  to 
presume  ;  jtcfc  l>oniel)men,  to  determine  upon  ;  (id)  tfOtfMlen, 
to  conceive^  and  perhaps  a  few  others  :  accordingly,  we  must 
conjugate,—  Present,  id)  flCtWllC  tttit  (Cttt>a3),  /  venture  on 

(something),  bit  gettaiteft  bir,  ct  .qetrawt  ftc(),  n?it  fletraiten  itn*, 
tyr  cjetmttet  CUdb,  (ie  getratten  fief)  ;  and  so  in  the  other  tenses. 
We  subjoin  the  following  observations  concerning  the 
signification  of  the  reflective  form  :  from  the  third  observa- 
tion it  will  be  seen,  that  this  form  is  used  to  denote  also 
reciprocal  action. 

Obs.  1.  The  action  expressed  by  reflective  verbs  is  in  its  nature  in- 
transitive; hence,  a  few  neuter  verbs—  as,  bacon  f$let$en,  to  sneak 
away  ;  mebct  flllCtl,  to  kneel  down;  ueiWCilCtl,  to  tarry  ;  lintertdliebcn, 
to  dive,  &c.,  are,  without  any  change  of  import,  used  also  in  the  reflec- 
tive form  ;  and  we  may  indifferently  say,  CV  fc&feicfrt  bdPOtl,  or  er  fc&IeidU 
fic&  &auon,  he  sneaks  away;  fie  fntctfit  nicber,  or  fie  fnietcn  ficfc)  nicber, 
they  kneeled  doivn,—  just  as  one  may  indiscriminately  say  in  English,  "  He 
behaves  well,"  or  "  He  behaves  himself  well."  For  the  same  reason 
many  transitive  verbs  are  used  in  the  reflective  form,  with  no  other  dif- 
ference of  import  than  their  becoming  intransitive  ;  as,  er^urncn,  to  make 
angry  ;  |?(i)  CVjUnten,  to  become  angry.  See  also  §  67,  06s.  2. 

Very  frequently,  however,  transitive  verbs,  when  used  reflectively, 
assume  a  different  import,  which  cannot  be  ascertained  from  that  of  the 
transitive  verb,  and  which  must  therefore  be  learned  from  practice  or 
the  dictionary.  Thus,  bene&men,  to  deprive  of,—  fi$  &ene(Wti'n,  to  be- 
have ;  DCffprecften,  to  promise,  —  ficfr  Perfpredben,  to  make  a  slip  of  the 
tongue. 

Obs.  2.  The  third  person  of  transitive  verbs  is  sometimes  employed 
reflectively  with  a  passive  import.  This  is  done  chiefly  in  two  cases  : 
1.)  When  the  object  of  an  action  excites  our  principal  attention,  its 
subject  being  indefinite  or  little  noticed  by  us,  so  that  we  may  fancy  the 
action  to  proceed  from  the  object  ;  as,  ^a  b'ffnete  fici)  bio  Xf)Ur,  unb 
C$  &c.,  then  the  door  opened  (was  opened),  and  $c.  ;  Xaufenb  ©dfwerter 
fid),  a  thousand  sivords  were  unsheathed;  Set  ©CtyfufTef  (Wt 
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fid?  gefunbcn,  the  key  has  beenfound.  2.)  When  ability,  or  aptitude  for 
an  action,  is  to  be  denoted;  which  in  English  is  frequently  rendered  by  the 

auxiliary  can ;  as,  !2)iefe$  fernet  ficb  nuv  au»  ber  (5rfa&rung,  */*w  caw  be 

learned  only  from  experience;  2>tefe  $etfe  lefcn  fi$  fe()V  gut,  these 
verses  read  very  well;  (Sine  fo($e  JSelCtbigun^  DCrgijJt  fid)  llic&t  leicfrt, 
*McA  anoffence  is  not  easily  forgotten  *.  Very  often,  however,  the  auxiliary 
laffen  is  employed  in  the  construction  of  such  phrases.  See  §  86,  Obs.  2. 

Obs.  3.  It  has  already  been  noticed  (§  60,  Obs.  2.),  that  the  reflective 
pronouns  un£,  euefc,  and  ficl),  may  be  used  also  in  a  reciprocal  sense, 
denoting  each  other. — See  the  examples  in  §  60,  Obs.  2.  We  may  here 
add,  that  to  express  reciprocity,  the  word  eilUillbcr,  each  other,  is  often 
used  instead  of,  or  added  to,  these  pronouns ;  especially  if  the  pronouns 
might  be  taken  in  a  reflective  sense;  as,  §iefe  CeutC  platen  einanbcr 
(or  platen  ficfc  einanbet),  these  people  plague  each  other, — p(fl$ett  fi$ 
might  readily  be  mistaken  for  plague  themselves. 

In  the  cases  just  considered,  the  action  is  simply  transitive,  and  its 
reciprocity  merely  accidental.  There  are  however  some  verbs  which 
might  be  called  reciprocal  verbs,  because  they  denote  an  action  recipro- 
cal in, its  nature;  as,  ficl)  fd)ldyCn,^oj%/^  a  duel;  fif|)  perabreben,*o  agree 
upon;  ficl)  PeteinigCH,  to  unite  with;  fief)  ent%Wt(W,  to  fallout ;  firj)  (HI?; 
fdhttCtl,  to  become  reconciled  with,  to  make  it  up  with,  &c.  Such  verbs  have 
the  reflective  form  throughout  their  conjugation ;  as,  icb  fcftlflfle  mid) 
(wit  jcmanbert), Ifght(with somebody],  bii  fc^la^ft  Diet),  er  fcJHiigt fic^,  wir 
f&ldfien  UH0,  &c.  The  other  agent,  if  not  included  in  the  nominative 
of  the  verb,  is  joined  with  the  preposition  mit,  with  ;  as,  %(fy  fcblflge 

micl?  mit  meinem  ©egner,  J fight  with  my  adversary;  2Bir  fc|)luyen 

llll»  mit  bcm  $Cinbe,  we  fought  with  the  enemy;  (5r  ganfte  fief)  mit 
fetlicm  25rubcv,  he  quarrelled  with  his  brother  f.  If  no  other  agent  is 
particularly  mentioned,  the  nominative,  generally,  includes  both  par- 
ties ;  for  instance,  ffiir  fcfylUyen  Un5  would  usually  be  understood  to 
mean,  we  fought  with  each  other. 

IMPERSONAL  VERBS. 

§  88.  With  the  exception  of  the  imperative,  which  is  not 
used  in  the  3rd  person  (see  note*,  page  154),  the  imper- 

*  The  affinity  between  the  passive  and  the  reflective  import  may  also  be 
perceived  in  the  classic  languages,  where  the  converse  of  the  above-mentioned 
usage  occurs — the  passive  form  having  often  a  reflective  signification — lavor 
(I  wash  myself) ;  fallor  (I  deceive  myself)  j— so  also  the  middle  voice  in 
Greek. 

•f-  That  is,  the  quarrelling  was  reciprocal ;  but  if  this  verb  has  not  the  re- 
flective form,  the  noun  after  mit  is  not  one  of  the  agents,  but  the  mere  object 
of  the  action ;  as,  (£r  jnnfte  mit  feinem  23eJ>tenten,  he  scolded  his  servant. 
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sonal  verbs  are  employed  in  all  moods  and  tenses;  as, 
regmn,  to  rain ,-  t$  regWt,  it  rains ;  t$  te$Wte,  it  rained  : 

e£  n?irb  re$nen,  it  mil  rain ;  e3  Jmt  $ere$net,  it  has  rained ; 
(er  fa$t)  e£  te.qnc,  (he  says]  it  rains,  &c.  &c.  Many  verbs 
which  in  English  are  personal  verbs,  have  in  German  the 
impersonal  form,  the  person  (in  English  the  nominative) 
being  put  either  in  the  accusative  (which  is  more  generally 
the  case),  or  in  the  dative ;  as, 

e$  ftlingtrt  mid),  I  am  hungry.  e$  gelingt  mir,  I  succeed. 

€5  fcungert  bid),  thou  art  hungry.        ($  gelingt  for,  thou  succeedest. 
t$b\\\\%tnib\\(ftt\he(oi'she}ishungry.t$  gelingt  \fy\\\, he  succeeds. 
e$  (Hingert  lin?,  we  are  hungry.  e5  gelingt  lin»,  we  succeed. 

e$  (jtingert  CUd),  #ow  are  hungry.         C»  geltngt  eil$,  3/ow  succeed. 
C$  ^ungert  lie,  ^ey  are  hungry.  C»  yCfingt  t()nen,  /A^y  succeed. 

This  form  is  particularly  employed  to  express  sensations 
or  feelings  of  the  moment;  as, 

(*»  fcurtfi't  mid;,  I  am  thirsty;  e$  fc^aubert  mid),  I  shudder;  esfcfclafcrt 
midb,  /am  s/er/jy ;  e§  perlangt  mid),  7"  /owg  /or;  e»  teiiet  mid),  / re- 

joew/,  or  it  rcpenteth  me;  (6  t?erbrte§t  mid?,  /«?»  vexed;  e$  freuet  mid), 
/  am  g/arf;  e?  frtett  micf),  /  aw  co/rf  (f  ?  frterr,  without  an  accusative  of 
the  person,  denotes  it  freezes);  C$  afWCt  mir,  »«y  mind  forebodes ;  f£> 

fc()tt>inbeft  mir,  I  feel  giddy ;  e»  i|r  mir  leib,  I  am  sorry ;  es  ijt  mir  nid[)t 

WOfjl,  //fe/  unwell;  e5  iftrb  mil'  C&nmad)tig,  I  feel  faint,  &c.  &c. 

A  few  impersonals  have  the  reflective  form*;  as,  c£ 
crcu]nct  ffcb,  ^  happens ;  c»  ^c^icmt  ((}e6u[;vt)  jt$,  «V  ^5  i^- 
comings  Cs  ver(ol)nt  jicf)  (bet  S2)?ul;c),  it  is  worth  (while),  &c.  &c. 

Obs.  1 .  Several  personal  verbs  are  used  also  impersonally,  but  gene- 
rally with  a  different  import.  Thus,er  (jungert  Utlb  friert,  signifies  he  is 
starving  with  hunger  and  cold;  whilst  the  impersonals,  e$  frlingcrt  i(W,  C^ 
friert  ibn,  denote  merely  the  temporary  feeling  of  hunger  or  cold.  So 
also,  er  fregegnete  mir,  he  met  me—t?  bcgegnete  mir,  it  happened  to  me,  1 

met  with;  er  begab  fid),  he  betook  himself— ($  begab  flCty,  it  happened ; 
er  fceitft,  he  is  called — e§  freiflt,  ^  u  *azf/.  The  import  of  such  imper- 
sonals must  be  ascertained  from  the  dictionary ;  as  no  rule  can  be  laid 
down  with  regard  to  the  modification  of  the  personal  verbs  by  the  im- 
personal form,  except  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  next  observation. 

*  These  verbs,  which  are  never  used  personally,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  reflective  impersonal  form  explained  in  06s.  2.,  which  is  a  mere  mo- 
dification of  personal  verbs. 
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Obs.  2.  In  order  to  state  an  action  without  any  reference  to  its  agent, 
personal  verbs  (whether  transitive  or  intransitive)  may  be  used  imper- 
sonally both  in  the  passive  and  in  the  reflective  form ;  each  form,  how- 
ever, with  a  different  modification  of  the  verb — namely, 

1.)  The  passive  impersonal  form  signifies  simply  the  performance  of  an 
action,  without  reference  to  any  definite  subject;  as,  (§t>  Wirb  gelactyt, 
gefpielt,  Ullb  gCtanjtim  nacftffen  %immW9  there  is  laughing,  playing,  and 
dancing  in  the  next  room  *  ;  (5$  irirb  QCflOpft,  some  one  knocks;  @$  barf 

frier  ni$t  geraucfrt  trerben,  smoking  is  not  allowed  here;  (&$  ttnrb  fceute 

friifc  gefpeifet,  dinner  will  be  early  today. 

2.)  The  reflective  impersonal  form  implies  an  aptitude  to  an  action; 
as,  (5$  taiijt  ficfr  jJUt  in  friefem  3imttier,  this  room  is  well  suited  to  dancing; 
@$  fi^reifrt  ficfc  nicfjt  gut  mit  biefer  ^eber,  one  cannot  write  well  with  this 
pen  f. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  these  impersonal  forms  are  in  signification 
analogous  to  the  third  person  used  reflectively  with  a  passive  import 
(§  87,  Obs.  2.),  inasmuch  as  they  all  refer  the  action  to  an  indefinite 
subject :  and  indeed  they  may  all  be  rendered  by  the  indefinite  pronoun 
man,  one,  they,  with  the  active  form  of  the  verb;  as,  5)tan  tanjt  ittl 

nacbjien  Simmer,  they  dance  in  the  next  room ;  5)ian  hat  ben  ©cfrlu'tfer 

ycfitnben,  they  have  found  the  key.  The  reflective  impersonals,  as  well 
as  the  other  reflectives  denoting  aptitude  or  ability  (§  87,  Obs.  2.),  may 
be  rendered  also  by  ficfr  laffen,  or  by  fdnnctl,  with  the  infinitive  of  the 
principal  verb;  as,  @5  lafu  fi'cl)  (or  Wan  fann)  ni$t  gut  mit  biefer 

frfireiben,  one  cannot  write  well  with  this  pen  ;  2)a?  liift  fid)  (or 

fann  ba?)  nur  au$  ber  (Srfafjrung  (ernen,  one  can  learn  that  only 

from  experience. — See  also  §  82,  Obs.  2. 

Obs.  3.  In  the  passive  impersonal  verbs,  e»  must  be  omitted  (and  con- 
sequently the  verb  is  without  a  nominative)  whenever,  according  to  the 
German  order  of  words,  it  cannot  immediately  precede  its  verb — that  is, 
in  all  those  cases  where  the  verb  either  precedes  its  nominative,  as  in 
inversions,  or  is  placed  last  in  the  sentence,  as  in  subordinate  clauses 
(see  the  order  of  words  in  the  Syntax).  The  following  are  examples: 
3' in  nachjlen  3immer  wtrb  (not  wirb  e5)  getangtjzn  the  next  room  people 

are  dancing  ;  25ann  wirb  freilte  flefpeifet  ?  when  do  we  (or  they)  dine  to- 
day? 3$  glail&e,  ba§  (not  bag  e5)  geffopft  Wirb,  /  believe  somebody 
knocks.  @5  under  the  same  circumstances  (i.  e.  when  it  cannot  pre- 
cede its  verb,)  is  very  generally  omitted  with  the  impersonals  denoting 

*  Just  like  the  Latin  impersonals,  ridctur,  luditur,  saltatur,  itur,  &c. 

•j-  If  the  e£  of  such  expressions  has  not  an  indefinite  import,  but  refers  to  a 
following  clause,  the  verb  belongs  to  the  class  of  reflectives  mentioned  at  §  87, 
4)bs.  2.,  and  has  therefore  a  passive  import;  as,  (?$  ftint>  fid)  nacfyfyer,  bflfi  &c.,  it 
ii»a«  found  afterwards  that  <$c. ;  <?$  iu'r|lef;ct  ficfy,  Nip  er  &c,,  it  is  understood  (»f 
it  a  matter  of  course)  that  he  $c. 
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feelings  or  sensations,  and  invariably  so  with  the  impersonals  e$  i|?  and 
C$  tt)trb  when  accompanied  by  a  predicate  of  this  import;  as,  mid?  frllll; 
$ert,  lam  hungry;  Utl3  blirftet.  we  are  thirsty  ;  rKmi  bid)  frtCft,  if  thou 
art  cold;  mid)  bUnft,  methinks  *  ;  \\l  (not  if?  C5)  3&nen  nid;t  «??&(?  are 
you  not  well?  mir  rtnifbe  (not  Wtirbe  e5)  Ufref,  I  fainted,  &c. 

Ofo.  4.  There  is  an  impersonal  form,  if  we  may  call  it  so,  in  which  00 
is  not  the  subject  to  the  verb,  but  rather  a  particle  of  an  indefinite  im- 
port, often  answering  to  the  English  there,  the  real  nominative  to  the 
verb  being  placed  after  the  verb;  as,(B  fommen  no$  me|jl'©afte,  there 
are  more  guests  coming  ;  (§3  flopft  jemanb,  there  is  somebody  knocking  ; 
G$  iff  ^riebe  Cjema$t  trorben,  peace  has  been  made  ;  (5$  if?  ein  ©Ptt, 
there  is  a  God.  This  form,  which  may  be  used  with  most  verbs,  seems 
intended  to  draw  our  attention  more  to  the  nominative  ;  and  therefore 
it  is  chiefly  employed  when,  as  in  the  above  examples,  the  nominative 
either  is  an  unascertained  subject,  or  is  now  first  introduced  to  our 
notice.  Hence,  it  is  not  used  if  the  nominative  be  a  personal  pronoun 
or  a  proper  name.  Thus  we  could  not  say,  @£  fommen  fi'e,  they  are 
coming  ;  Q$  f  (Opft  £jeinvid?,  Henry  is  knocking.  This  form  is  used  also 
optatively,  or  imperatively;  as,  (§s  lebe  bet  Rcnift  !  long  live  the  king  > 
(*$  fcerrfcfce  ba$  sketfH,  let  the  right  prevail. 

In  these  impersonals,  too,  e$  must  immediately  precede  the  verb,  and 
is  therefore  omitted  in  all  those  cases  in  which  it  must  be  omitted  in  the 
passive  impersonal  (see  the  preceding  observation)  ;  as,  2)iefen  9ft1cnb 
fommen  (not  fommen  e?)  IlOCb  me&r  ©affe,  this  evening  there  are  more 
guests  coming  ;  flopft  (not  Hcpft  e?)  jemanb?  is  there  anybody  knock- 
ing? wenn  $riebe  Cjemacfrt  ift,  if  peace  has  been  made.—  It  will  be  seen 
from  these  examples,  that  the  English  there,  in  such  instances,  must  re- 
main untranslated. 

COMPOUND  VERBS. 

§89.  Verbs  are  compounded  almost  exclusively  with  par- 
ticles denoting  a  local  relation,  which,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  used  also  as  prepositions.  Most  of  these  particles  are 
separable  —  that  is,  in  certain  cases  explained  hereafter,  they 
are  separated  from  the  verb  with  which  they  are  compound- 
ed ;  some  are  inseparable;  and  a  few  are  both  separable  and 
inseparable.  (Regarding  the  latter,  see  §  90.) 

The  inseparable  particles  are,  fyintef,  behind;  JtJtber, 
against  (see  however  §  90,  Obs.  4.)  ;  tfoll,  full  ;  and 


*  The  above,  it  would  seem,  is  the  only  instance  remaining  in  English  of 
this  construction,  which  in  Anglo-Saxon  was  more  extensively  used. 
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mis ; — among  which  are  generally  reckoned  also  the  pre- 
fixes tie,  emp,  ent,  er,  $C,  t> CV,  and  jer,  (though,  strictly  speak- 
ing, the  latter  are  mere  servile  syllables — see  §  12.)  These 
particles  are  never  separated  from  the  verbs  with  which  they 
are  compounded;  and  such  compound  verbs  need  no  further 
explanation  in  this  place,  having,  as  already  stated  (§§  74 
and  84?),  nothing  peculiar  in  form  to  distinguish  them  from 
other  ve?bs,  except  the  omission  of  the  augment. 

The  following  nineteen  are  separable  particles  :  (See  also 
Obs.  2.) 

ab,  of.  fort,  away,  forth.  Ob,  over,  on. 

O.n,  on.  &er,  hither.  CCr,  before. 

ailf,  up.  f)in,  thither.  WCQ,  away. 

dU$,  out.  10?,  loose.  W icbet4,  again,  back. 

bet,  by.  mir,  with.  311,  to. 

bar,  there.  na$,  after. 

ein,  in.  nteber,  down. 

The  following  are  examples  of  verbs  compounded  with  such  particles : 
— abretfcn,  to  set  off,  to  depart;  fortyC^Cn,  to  go  away,  to  follow  ;  auf; 

fceben,  to  lift  up ;  auSgiefien,  to  pour  out;  anfangen,  to  begin ;  einfil^- 

ren,  to  lead  in,  to  import ;  auSfU&ren,  to  export ;  belftC&cn,  to  stand  by, 

to  assist;  ^inret(l)en,  to  suffice ;  jjumacfrcn,  to  shut  to. 

Obs.  1.  From  the  preceding  examples  it  may  be  seen,  that  these  com- 
pounds are  quite  similar  to  such  English  verbs  as  '  to  set  in,'  '  to  set 
out/  '  to  set  off,'  'to  set  forth,'  '  to  set  on,'  *  to  set  to,'  '  to  set  up,'  &c., 
which  are  also  considered  as  compounds  by  English  grammarians,  though 
the  particle  and  the  verb  are  not  joined  in  writing. 

With  regard  to  the  separation  of  these  particles  from 
their  verbs,  the  following  rules  must  be  observed  : — 

1st.  In  the  present  and  imperfect  tenses,  both  indicative 
and  subjunctive,  the  particle  is  separated  and  placed  after 
its  verb,  and  even  after  the  words  depending  upon  the  verb 
(if  there  be  such  in  the  proposition) ;  except  when  the  verb 
depends  upon  a  relative,  or  a  subordinative  conjunction  (see 
the  Conjunctions),  in  which  case  the  particle  remains  un- 
separated. 

2dly.  In  the  imperative  the  particle  is  always  separated, 
and  placed  after  the  verb  and  its  dependents. 
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3dly.  In  the  infinitive  and  participles  the  particle  remains 
always  prefixed.  However,  when  the  infinitive  requires  £U, 
to,  this  word  is  inserted  between  the  separable  particle  and 
the  verb,  all  three  being  joined  as  one  word ;  as,  3$  UUt£ 

c»  aitfmadbcn  (jttmadbeii),  /  must  open  (shut)  it ;  3$  Bin  $c^ 
netl)i^t  c£  auf$unwdben  (^tmiadben),  /  am  obliged  to  open 

{shut)  it.  The  same  insertion  takes  place  with  respect  to 
the  augment  $e  in  the  participle  past, — ftufgCUiac&t.  ^C= 
1tiacJ)t,  opened,  shut. — See  also  the  end  of  page  156. 

We  will  exemplify  the  preceding  rules  by  the  verbs  ait»- 
$e|KH?  to  go  out,  and  tfOVjMUn,  to  present,  also  to  represent. 
The  former  verb  is  irregular — see  $ctKtt}  page  189. 

(Rule  i.)  3$  sebe  aus*,  I  go  out;  3$  ge&e  jcb.cn  Xug  au?,  I  go  out 

every  day  ;  (SiriyCtl  ©te  QCf?CVn  ail3  ?  cfo/  you  go  out  yesterday  ;  C?r  faflt, 

cr  ge&e  nie  a\\^,  he  says,  he  never  goes  out ;  $$  ffcilte  tfwi  nicincn  9?cf* 

fen  POr,  /  presented  my  nephew  to  him;  SBflnim  |tfl(en  ©to  11115  mcfrt 
3&rer  ©cfWeffer  COr?  w%  do  you  not  present  us  to  your  sister? — Q§ 
reyttet  tmmCV,  WCnn  \(\)  flU^yC&f,  i*  always  rains  when  I  go  out ;  3$ 

fcnne  ben  $errn,  mit  irelc^em  ev  au§ging,  /  know  the  gentleman  with 
whom  he  went  out ;  %$  trlinfc^te,  baf  er  ©ie  6et  ^ofe  corffettte,  /  wwA^rf 

^«/  Ae  would  introduce  you  at  court;  3$  ffagte  i&n,  Wen  er  00ff!cllte, 
7  a^ec?  ^J7?i  w/^owz  he  represented. 

(Rule  2.)    ©tcllen  ©ie  un5  3brer  ©c^wejler  cor,  introduce  us  to  your 

sister  ;  ©e&e  mc!)t  allCtn  aiJ^,  rfo  wo^  go  out  byyourseJf. 

(Rule  3.)     @t  (jat  ttlicll   litest  UCtyeitCtlt,  he  has  not  presented  me  ; 

©ie  ift  ni$t  atf^gegangettj  she  is  not  gone  out ;  3$  wcr&c  petite  au^ 
flefcen  (t^n  rorjiellen),  /«/««//  go  out  (present  him]  today ;  (s-r  f-at  micb 
mit  i^m  au^uge&en  (t^n  oorjuffcHen),  Ae  ^ggerf  me  to  go  out  with  him 
(to  present  him}-,  STCicfo  fetnev  Gutter  rcrjteilenb,  fagte  er,  &c.,  intro- 
ducing me  to  his  mother ,  he  said,  fyc. — See  also  §  92,  Obs. 

Obs.  2.  There  are  many  other  words,  of  almost  all  parts  of  speech, 
which,  like  the  preceding  particles,  form  an  essential  part  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  verb  to  which  they  are  added,  and  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered, to  a  certain  degree,  as  a  component  part  of  it,  though  they  are 
not  united  with  it  as  one  word.  Thus  in  the  expressions,  Xro0  bieten, 
to  bid  defiance ;  fpa^ieren  $eben,  to  take  a  walk;  $rcj?  tfttM,  to  brag  ; 
fl'ci)  anfoeifcbig  in  ad?  Ctl  (?U  CtWflS),  to  engage  oneself (to  something') ;  29es 

benfen  tragen,  to  hesitate;  gu  ©runbe  ge^en,  to  perish;  311  Sfatfje  jie* 

(jen,  to  consult,  the  words  preceding  the  infinitive  form  but  one  idea 

*  Even  when  separated,  the  particle  has  the  verbal  accent,— just  liKe'the 
English  particles  out,  &c.  mentioned  in  the  above  Observation.  C  ompare  §  9CX 
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with  it;  which  indeed,  in  English  and  in  other  languages,  is  often  ex- 
pressed by  a  simple  verb.  These  separate  verbal  components,  as  they 
may  be  called,  not  only  affect  the  sense  of  the  verb  like  the  above- 
mentioned  separable  particles,  but  also  occupy  the  same  place  in 
the  sentence ;  that  is,  in  those  cases  where  the  particle  remains  un- 
separated  (viz.  in  the  infinitive  and  participles,  and  the  finite  verb  of  sub- 
ordinate clauses),  they,  too,  remain  before  the  verb;  but  in  the  other 
cases,  where  the  particle  is  thrown  to  the  end  of  the  sentence,  they  are 
so  likewise;  as,  %d)  roerbe  ifjrtl  Xro£  bieten,  I  shall  defy  him;  %$  fwfre 
it  fpajteren  jll  fle&en,  I  have  no  time  to  take  a  walk;  (&§  reytiet 
tcfr  fpajieten  gefrC,  it  always  rains  when  I  take  a  walk;  3$ 
Xa$  fpagteren,  /  take  a  walk  every  day;  X&W1  <§ie  ttltt 

ntefct  fO  gtOf,  do  not  brag  so  much  about  your  riches. 
From  what  has  been  said,  the  student  will  readily  observe,  1.)  That 
when  a  word  or  phrase  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  or  clause  is  in  sense 
unconnected  with  the  words  immediately  preceding  it,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  component  part  of  the  verb,  in  conjunction  with  which  its 
import  must  be  ascertained;  2.)  That,  on  the  other  hand,  in  learning  a 
German  verb  from  the  dictionary,  all  the  words  preceding  the  infinitive 
must  be  considered  as  separate  components  of  the  verb,  which  must 
take  their  places  before  the  verb  or  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  accord- 
ing to  the  above  directions';  3.)  That  the  difference  between  these  verbal 
components  and  the  19  separable  particles  of  the  above  list  (p.  204),  is 
merely  of  an  orthographical  nature, — the  former  being  always  written 
separately,  whilst  the  latter  are  united  with  the  verb  when  preceding 
it. — See,  however,  Qbs.  4. 

Obs.  3.  The  position  of  the  verbal  component  with  regard  to  its  verb 
arises  from  a  peculiarity  in  the  German  order  of  words,  which,  being  also 
the  cause  of  the  separation  of  the  particle  from  its  verb,  it  will  be  useful 
briefly  to  explain  here : — 

It  is  a  general  rule,  which  obtains,  more  or  less,  also  in  other  lan- 
guages, that  the  limiting  or  explanatory  word  should  precede  that  which 
it  limits  or  explains ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  dependent  should 
precede  the  word  upon  which  it  depends.  Thus,  in  the  phrases,  "very 
beautifully  furnished  houses,"  "  my  neighbour's  children,"  every  word 
limits  and  defines  the  next  following.  In  German  this  rule  holds  good, 
in  certain  instances,  also  with  verbs ;  namely,  with  the  infinitive  and 
participles,  and  with  the  finite  *  verb  of  subordinate  clauses ;  and  all 
the  words,  therefore,  that  limit  or  depend  on  the  verb,  must  in  these 
instances  precede  it, — more  closely  or  more  remotely,  according  to  their 
closer  or  remoter  connexion  with  it. 

*  Finite  verb,  is  the  verb  inflected  according  to  person  and  number — that  is, 
any  part  of  the  verb  but  the  infinitive  and  participles. 
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Hence  the  words  treated  of  in  the  last  observation,  as  forming  a  com- 
ponent part  of  the  verb,  and  which  are  therefore  most  closely  connected 
with  it,  must  then  precede  it  immediately  in  those  cases.  See  the  three 
first  examples  in  the  preceding  page. 

In  the  cases,  it  must  be  observed,  in  which  the  verb  takes  this  posi- 
tion after  all  its  dependents,  it  is  not  assertive  * ;  for  the  infinitive  and 
participles  are  mere  verbal  nouns,  and  the  finite  verb  of  a  subordinate 
clause  does  not  assert  or  impart  any  new  fact  to  the  hearer.  But  in 
independent  propositions,  where  the  verb  is  in  its  proper  function  of 
asserting,  the  finite  verb,  as  the  part  implying  the  assertion,  is  placed 
close  to  its  subject,  whilst  all  the  other  words  remain  in  the  same  order 
as  in  the  subordinate  clause.  Accordingly,  the  verbal  component,  which 
in  the  subordinate  clause  is  last  but  one, — being  followed  only  by  the 
verb, — is  in  the  independent  proposition  the  very  last ;  so  that  all  the 
other  dependents  of  the  verb  are  inserted  between  the  verb  and  its 
component. — See  the  three  last  examples  of  the  preceding  Obs. 

This  tendency  of  the  assertive  verb  to  precede  all  the  words  limiting 
it,  is  the  cause  that  in  verbs  compounded  with  any  of  the  above-men- 
tioned nineteen  particles,  the  particle,  as  a  limiting  word  of  the  simple 
verb,  is  disjoined  and  put  at  its  usual  place  at  the  end  of  the  sentence, 
when  the  verb  is  assertive,  and  therefore  placed  close  to  its  subject. 

The  preceding  remark  may,  more  concisely,  be  expressed  thus  : — In 
an  independent  sentence  the  copula  f,  or  the  part  of  the  verb  implying 
the  copula,  stands  close  to  the  subject,  whilst  the  predicate  f  is  quite  at 
the  end  of  the  sentence.  This  tendency  of  the  assertive  copula  and  the 
predicate,  to  occupy  respectively  almost  the  two  extremes  of  the  sen- 
tence, is  the  cause,  that  with  compound  verbs  soluble  into  their  com- 
ponent parts,  the  simple  verb,  as  implying  the  copula,  is  in  independent 
sentences  divested  of  its  component,  which,  as  belonging  to  the  predi- 

*  See  the  Conjunctions,  where  the  difference  between  the  assertive  and 
non-assertive  verb  will  be  fully  explained. 

f  As  these  terms  will  occur  often  in  the  sequel,  a  short  explanation  of  them 
may  perhaps  be  acceptable  to  some  learners : — In  every  proposition  there  must 
be,  1st,  a  subject ;  that  is,  a  noun  or  pronoun  to  which  we  attribute  something 
(as  an  action,  a  state,  or  some  circumstance)  ;  2ndly,  a  predicate,  or  attribute  • 
that  is,  the  action  or  stale,  &c.  which  is  attributed  ;  and  Srdly,  a  copula ; 
that  is,  the  word  denoting  the  attribution,  or  the  word  that  unites  the  predi- 
cate with  the  subject.  Thus  in  the  proposition  "  John  is  writing,"  (or  "  is 
rich,"  or  "  is  here,")  "John"  is  the  subject,  "  writing"  ("rich,"  or  "here,") 
the  predicate,  and  "is"  the  copula.  The  verb  lo  be  is  the  only  verb  which  can 
be  used  as  a  pure  copula  ;  that  is,  as  denoting  merely  the  attribution,  without 
any  part  of  the  attribute  (predicate)  ;  all  the  other  verbs  imply,  besides  the 
attribution  or  copula,  either  the  whole  or  part  of  the  predicate.  Thus  if  we 
say,  "  The  days  increase,"  the  verb  includes  the  copula  and  the  whole  predi- 
cate,— being  equivalent  to  "are  increasing";  but  if  we  say,  "  The  days  get 
longer,"  the  verb,  being  equivalent  to  "  are  getting,"  contains  only  a  part  of 
the  predicate, — the  word  "  longer"  forming  the  other  part. 

T  2 
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cate,  takes  its  place  at  the  end  of  the  sentence.  Hence  it  comes  also 
that  there  are  no  inseparable  compound  verbs  in  German,  but  such  as 
belong  to  the  second  class  of  compounds  mentioned  in  section  1  9.  — 
See  also  the  following  Obs. 

Obs.  4.  In  our  list  of  the  separable  particles,  we  have  followed  the 
authority  of  Adelung,  who  asserts  that  those  alone  have  that  orthogra- 
phical privilege  of  being  united  with  their  verbs  when  preceding  them, 
and  that  all  other  words  forming  component  parts  of  the  verb  ought  to 
be  written  separately.  But  though  this  rule  may  suffice  for  the  student 
in  his  writing  German,  it  must  be  allowed  that  usage  in  this  respect  is 
not  uniform,  and  that,  as  he  will  observe  in  reading,  a  great  many  other 
words  are  now  frequently  joined  with  their  verbs  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  above  particles.  Among  these  the  following  may,  perhaps,  be 
distinguished  as  most  commonly  joined  :—  empor,  upwards;  entgfgftl, 
towards,  also  against  ;  fjetm,  home;  UBetCtn,  concordant;  SUtUCf,  back; 
JuffltTUTlcn,  together  ;  and  almost  all  adverbs  compounded  with  J)tT,  ()in, 

or  t>cr  (e.g.  fjerau^,  out  ;  fnnein,  in;  oorbei,  over,  &c.)j  as,  emporfom- 

\m\\,  to  get  up,  to  rise  ;  CntyCQCn^e&en,  to  go  to  meet;  ftetmfc&tcn,  to 

return  home;  Uberetnftimmen,  to  agree,  to  accord  ;  fcerausfottirnen,  to 

come  out  ;  DCviibcrge^Crt,  to  pass  by,  &c.  &c.  Several  adjectives,  too, 
and  even  some  substantives,  are  often  joined  with  particular  verbs,  when 
they  are  used  figuratively  ;  as,  wa&rtK&men,  to  become  aware,  to  per- 
ceivs  ;  trafjffaojen,  to  prophesy  (which  is,  however,  often  used  as  an  in- 
separable compound)  ;  fejmebwen,  to  arrest;  fretfprecfren,  to  acquit; 

flflU^alten,  to  keep  house;  gttiCfwUnfcfoen,  to  congratulate,  &c. 

As  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  complete  list  of  all  the  words  which 
are,  more  or  less  generally,  united  with  verbs  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
separable  particles,  it  may  suffice  merely  to  remark,  that  all  compound 
verbs  (i.  e.  of  which  both  parts  are  separately  current)  occurring  in  Ger- 
man must  be  considered  as  separable  ;  except  those  compounded  with 
inseparable  particles  (see  the  beginning  of  this  section),  and  those  given* 
in  the  margin  below  *,  which  are  also  inseparable.  The  latter,  however, 
(most  of  which  occur  but  seldom,)  can  hardly  be  called  exceptions,  as 
they  are,  for  the  greatest  part,  not  compound  verbs,  but  derivatives  of 
compound  nouns  :  thus,  fcofttlCtft  Ctt1,  to  censure,  is  not  a  compound  of 
$0f  and  mettfern,  but  is  derived  from  the  substantive  ^ofmctjlcr,  go- 
vernor ;  friifjjtUcf  en,  to  breakfast,  is  derived  from  Da»  $riif)ff  Utf  ,  the  break- 
fast. 


,  bwnbfcfyntjen,  frofyforfen,  frityjlutfen,  fud)$fd)roan$en,  gfrttteifen, 
t,  Ijofnmflern,  fyofynlacfydn,  fyofynerfen,  fatjfrnlgen,  fielfjclen,  furjrceUen,  fang; 
roeilen,  Itebnugeln,  UeOfofen,  luflnwnbrln,  muttymnfjen,  nad)tn>anbein,  nDtf)jud)tigen, 
rcd)tfertii]en,  fd)ulmetftern,  tngemevfcn,  roetterlcucfyten,  luetteifern,  roeisfagen, 
gen,  HKH'twdjfeln  ;  and  all  the  verbs  given  §  84,  Obs.  I, 
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We  will  conclude  by  adding  the  following  remarks  :  —  1.)  When  at 
the  beginning  of  a  compound  verb  there  are  two  particles,  these  con- 
joined form  the  separable  part  of  the  verb;  as,  SUDOrfommen,  to  pre- 
vent; bauonlaufen,  to  runaway  —  er  fommt  3ui)or,&c.  —  The  verb  liber; 
tfOrtfjeilen,  to  overreach,  it  may  here  be  observed,  is  inseparable.  2.)  If 
a  verb  begins  with  any  of  the  seven  prefixes,  no  part  of  it  is  separable, 
though  such  prefix  should  happen  to  be  followed  by  one  of  the  sepa- 
rable particles  ;  as,  beauftragen,  to  commission  ;  rcrafjf  auttU'tl,  to  neglect 
—  lib  beatlftrage,  &c.  However,  in  bworffrftftl,  to  await,  and  in  com- 
pounds with  entjwet,  in  two  (as,  ent$tt>etbredKn,  to  break  in  ttvo,  &c.), 
fceflOr  and  entjwei  are  separable  ;  as,  2Ba5  fte&et  mtr  becOV  ?  what  awaits 
me?  @5  brad?  entjwet,  it  broke  in  two.  3.)  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  separable  particle  begins  the  compound  verb,  it  is  separable  even 
when  the  second  component  part,  (i.  e.  die  verb,)  begins  with  a  prefix  ; 

as,  aufbewu&ren,  to  preserve;  aiibefe&len,  to  enjoin—  ic&  frewa&re  auf, 

&c.  That  in  such  compounds  the  participle  past  drops  the  augment  ge, 
has  already  been  mentioned  (p.  156).  4.)  There  are  a  few  compound 
verbs  which  are  inseparable  merely  because  they  are  never  used  assert- 
ively ;  that  is,  as  the  finite  verb  of  an  independent  proposition  (see 
Obs.  3.),  and  which  may  therefore  be  considered  as  defective.  This  is 
chiefly  the  case  with  the  few  compound  verbs  beginning  with  ailferand 

as,  ailfevjieben,  to  bring  up  from  infancy;  ailfcrlCyCn,  to  enjoin  ; 
,  to  select,  &c.  ;  none  of  which  verbs  occur  assertively,  and 
some  of  them  are  used  only  in  the  infinitive  and  participles.  The  verb 
potential  ten,  to  withhold  illegally,  also  hardly  ever  occurs  assertively. 
The  verbs  iPbflttgen,  to  sing  in  praise,  and  (obprdfVn,  to  praise,  to  exalt, 
occur  only  in  the  infinitive;  and  anbCtVCffVn,  or  flnbelangeil,  to  concern, 

only  in  the  expresssion,  way  micfr  (bicfr,  11115,  &c.)  anbcttifft  (or 

?lflnCjt),  as  for  what  concerns  me  (thee,  us,  &c.)« 

~r 

§  90.  The  four  particles,  bwdb,  through  •  ii6ct,  over  ;  lUU, 
round,  or  round  about,  also  down,-  initCV,  under,  are  in 
some  verbs  separable,  in  many  others  inseparable,  and  in 
some  separable  or  inseparable,  according  to  their  import. 
When  separable,  they  have  the  principal  accent  *,  and  are 
subjected  to  the  same  rules  as  the  other  separable  particles 
(§  89)  ;  when  inseparable,  the  accent  is  on  the  second  com- 
ponent*, the  verb,  and,  consequently,  the  participle  past  has 
not  the  augment  $c  (see  §§  19  and  74);  as,  untet$e()Cn,  to 
go  down,  also  to  perish  ,-  Me  ®01111C  $cl)Ct  lilltct4,  the  sun  sets, 

fie  ijl  tfnterse^anflen,  it  has  set;  in  ©efafer  unte^uqetwi,  in 


*  Just  as  the  English  accent  to  look  over  and  to  overlook. 
T  3 
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danger  of  perishing; — untemcljmen,  to  undertake;  id)  1111= 
tenKfjwe,  /  undertake  ,•  id)  {)a6e  ItntCf  tionttttttt,  /  have  under- 
taken; wir  nwnfc&en  ba3  311  untcvneljmen,  we  wish  to  undertake 

that ;  iintevtyaltcn,  to  hold  under  ;  icf)  Ijalte  thiter,  //fo/d  under9 

&c.; — untcvl;a'lten,  fo  amuse ;  icj)  untertja'Ue,  /  0wwse,  &c. 

The  following  rules  will  serve  for  ascertaining  when  these 
four  particles  are  separable,  and  when  not : — 

I.  When  the  particles  imply  in  their  respective  com- 
pounds the  same  relation  of  place  which  they  denote  as 
prepositions — namely,  blu'db,  through  (i.  e.from  end  to  end);. 
Uttt,  round,  on  all  sides ;  iiBcr,  over ;  and  untCV,  under — they 
are  inseparable  if  the  object  of  the  local  relation  they  de- 
note is  the  accusative*  of  the  compound  verb,  and  separable 
if  that  object  is  not  expressed — it  being  understood  or  left 
out  of  view.     See  Obs.  1 . 

II.  But  when  in  the  compound,  the  particle  is  used  in  a 
different  sense  from  that  which  it  has  as  a  preposition,  or 
when  its  peculiar  import  is  not  distinctly  felt  in  the  com- 
pound, tuvdb  and  unt  are  separable,  and  ii&Cf  and  untet4  are 
inseparable  (see  also  Obs.  3.)- 

I.  Examples  of  the  first  Rule:— ©in  Strom  burdjffiefjt  Me  @ta5t,  a 

stream  flows  through  the  town;  CDie  SBtlien  bnrdjbrad&en  ben  2>amm,Me 

loaves  brolte  through  the  sea-wall ;  (5r  blircbteif' tC  MCle  llanbet,  he  tra- 
velled through  many  countries ;— 3$  frielt  mid;  an  jen em  Drt  ntcbt  auf, 

icb  reif'tC  llltr  bUVCh,  /  did  not  stay  at  that  place,  I  merely  passed  through 
[it]  ;  6ie  lichen  mid)  mdn  bUVCi?,  they  did  not  let  me  through. 

2Biv  umfdnfften  bte  3nf^^»  we  sailed  round  the  island ;  ©r  umarmtc 

btl?  ^tnb,  lie  embraced  (threw  his  arms  around]  the  child ;  UtttgUftCt  CUTC 

Cenben  mit  ^Ba^rtjeit,  gird  your  loins  about  with  truth ; — ©Urte  mir  ba& 

©CbWCtt  Um,  gird  me  on  my  sword;  28irf  etncn  Mantel  Um,  throw  a 
cloak  round  \_you~\. 

(5v  Uberfufjr  einen  tylann,  he.  drove  over  a  man;  Uebetyebe  bicfeStelle, 

pass  by  (or  over)  this  passage  ; — (5r  fllbf  UbCVjAe  crossed  over  (the  river)  ; 

*  The  accusative  case  of  the  active  voice  being  the  subject  or  nominative 
of  the  passive,  the  object  referred  to  by  the  inseparable  particle  is  accordingly, 
in  the  passive  voice,  in  the  nominative  case ;  as,  2>er  25<imm  ift  burdjbtW&en, 
the  dam  is  broken  through;  (Fr  ift  uon  5ein&en  umgeOen,  he  is  surrounded  by  ene- 
mies. This  is  probably  also  the  reason  that  the  two  neuter  verbs,  iiberfrtercn, 
to  freeze  over,  iU'tTfjnrfc^en,  to  cicatrize  over,  in  which  the  particle  refers  to  the 
nominative,  are  inseparable  ;  their  import  being  more  of  a  passive  nature. 
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SBaffer  fo$t  tiber,  */*e  water  boils  over;  @r  ging  jum  $eiitbe  ilfeer, 

over  to  the  enemy. 
linterbb&ften  bie  $CffUm},  M<?j/  undermined  the  fortress  ;  Unter* 

biefYo  ^Gort,  underline  this  ivord;  ($r  tintevbaiib  e$  mit  einer 
fcW  «  jfring  6e/<w  it;  —  @r  6anb  ein  Xuci?  unter,  fo  ftVrf- 

a  cloth  below  (something  understood)  ;  *§<!»  @$tffgittg  UHtCr,  the  ship 
went  down;  @V  taitcl)te  Untfr,  he  dived  under;  2Bir  jtanbcn  UHtCr,  we 
stood  under. 

II.  Examples  of  the  second  Rule  :  —  @r  ftat  ba*  yanjC  Canb 
rf  iff,  Ae  ^cw  travelled  all  over  the  country  (see  Obs.  2.)  ;  @ie  fr 

6cbu^  burdbgc^anycn,  ^e  has  worn  out  her  shoes  •,  @r  f)at  fein 

2?etrabgen  bUrd)3ebl'acl;t,  hehas  run  through  all  his  fortune  ;  —  ©if  ft'Cl  UIW, 
she  fell  down;  SBtt  fef)Vteil  lim,  we  turned  back  ;  SIVnbe  ba5  35(att  Mitt, 
iwrn  oo/?r  ^<?  fca/1;  (§r  fa|)  flC^  Uttl,  /«e  looked  about  ;  $d)  h'tllge  ©ie  Uttl, 
I  kill  you;  @r  ranntC  (or  fll&r)  fin  f'inO  Um,  he  ran  (or  drove)  a  child 
down;  2Dir  finb  Did  UmgefO^jren,  we  have  driven  very  circuitously  ;  %&} 

&abe  biefen  S7(uffa8  um^carbcitet,  I  have  recast  this  essay  ;  (vr  fcftrieb 

ben  25l'icf  Utll,  he  transcribed  the  letter  (in  the  sense  of  to  paraphrase, 
however,  umfclKCtbcn  is  inseparable). 

3'cb  bin  ciejwungcn  ba?  ?u  ubcrarbciten  (iibcrfcbrciben),  /  am  obliged 

to  do  (write)  this  over  again  ;  @r  Ubcrjt'UgtC  nitC^J,  he  convinced  me  ;  2)fl^ 
ij?  UbCVtricbcn,Ma^  u  exaggerated;  —  UlUCrbvicfr  U1tcl)  JUC^t,  do  not  inter- 
rupt  me;  (Sr  Ulltevnimmt  e5,  /^  undertakes  it. 

The  following  inseparable  compounds  are  some  further  examples  of 
the  second  rule  :  —  UbCVbictCH,  to  outbid  ;  UbclYtlCn,  to  overhasten  ; 
Wintent,  to  pass  the  winter  ;  Ubcvmubtcn,  to  pass  the  night; 
to  overload;  UbCl'treffen,  to  surpass  ;  UlUCrrictyten,  to  instruct;  untcr* 
,  to  remain  unexecuted. 


Obs.  1.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  inseparable  compounds  belonging  to 
the  first  rule,  are  always  attended  by  an  accusative  case  which  is  the 
object  of  the  prepositional  function  *  involved  in  the  compound,  and 
not  of  the  simple  verb;  thus,  the  above  accusatives,  @tabt,  3nfel> 
3)iann,  and  ^efhing,  are  the  objects  through,  round,  over,  or  under 
which  the  action  of  the  respective  verbs  is  directed.  But  the  separable 
compounds  of  the  first  rule  either  are  (as  in  the  example  c 
burct)  intransitive,  or,  when  transitive  (as  in  ^ie  lief?en  rtlidb 
blirch),  the  accusative  is  the  object  of  the  action  expressed  by  the 
simple  verb,  (the  latter  being  then  a  transitive,)  and  not  of  the  par- 
ticle, which,  by  the  relation  of  place  it  expresses,  merely  defines  the 

*  If  the  simple  verb  is  transitive,  its  object  must  in  the  compound  be  pre- 
ceded by  tii  it,  with,  —  just  as  one  would  say  in  English,  "  He  underlaid  the 
diamond  with  foil,"  —  instead  of  "  He  laid  foil  under  the  diamond."  Seethe 
above  example  of  the  inseparable  unterbint>en. 
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direction  of  the  action.  The  characteristic,  therefore,  of  the  separable 
particle  is  adverbial,  and  that  of  the  inseparable  is  prepositional.  Hence 
the  accusative  of  the  inseparable  compounds,  like  that  of  a  preposition, 
is  stationary  with  regard  to  the  action,  whilst  the  accusative  of  the  se- 
parable compounds  undergoes  in  the  action  the  change  of  place  indi- 
cated by  the  particle. — See  the  two  examples  of  um£ijrten,  and  those 
of  unterbinben. 

Obs.  2.  When  the  separable  particle  burdi  refers  to  an  accusative 
expressed  (see  for  instance  the  first  example  of  the  second  rule,)  it 
does  not,  as  when  inseparable,  denote  the  same  relation  of  place  as 
the  preposition  blltcfy — viz,  simply  from  end  to  end,  but  implies  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  action  to  the  end  of  the  object  *,  without  any  particu- 
lar reference  to  the  beginning  of  it.  Such  compounds,  therefore,  are 
often  joined  with  adverbs  which  refer  only  to  the  latter  part  of  the  ac- 
tion or  energy  as  directed  to  the  end  of  the  object ;  whilst,  when  the 
same  verbs  are  inseparable,  the  adverbs  must  refer  to  the  action  as  di- 
rected to  the  whole  object.  Thus,  @r  fiat  ba*  3'af)V  QlUcflicJ)  bardie* 
Icfrt,  happily  he  has  lived  the  year  out,  infers  that  he  was  not  expected  to 
live  to  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the  adverb  "  happily'*  therefore  relates 
to  his  having  lived  to  the  end  of  that  time;  but,  (ft  f)dt  bd?  %dfyv  ftlucfs 
licfo  burcMebt  signifies  he  has  lived  (all)  the  year  happy ;  @r  feat  ba£ 
£0l J  tli$t  bllVCb&ebOrt  infers  that  he  has  bored  at  the  wood,  but  not 
quite  through ;  but  ntd?t  bltrcfrbot't  simply  denies  the  action.  Hence,  all 
inseparable  compounds  with  butd},  except  such  as  preclude  this  idea  of 
continuation — as,  blirc^freu^en,  to  intersect;  blirdWebCll,  to  interweave— 
may  be  used  also  separably  to  denote  continuation  of  the  action  till  quite 
through  the  object. 

Obs.  3.  On  examining  the  above  two  rules,  it  will  be  seen,  that  in  the 
first  are  comprehended  all  the  inseparable  compounds  of  bltr$  and  Uttt, 
and  all  the  separable  compounds  of  iiber  and  Kilter.  The  two  rules  may 
therefore  more  compendiously  be  expressed  thus : — The  particles  blir$ 
arid  ilttt  are  always  separable,  except  when  involving  a  prepositional  func- 
tion ;  that  is,  a  direction  through,  or  round,  the  accusative  of  the  com- 
pound verb,  in  which  case  they  are  inseparable; — and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  particles  iifct't  and  Uiuer  are  always  inseparable,  except  when  they 
have  the  character  of  adverbs  of  place;  that  is,  when  denoting  over  and 
under  merely  with  regard  to  the  action  or  energy  expressed  by  the  simple 
verb,  leaving  out  of  view  the  object  of  over  or  tinder. 

With  regard  to  the  latter  particles  we  add  the  following  remarks  : — 
1.)  In  the  separable  compounds  ubcrbleibcn,  to  remain  (as  leavings),  and 

*  Analogously  to  such  English  phrases  as,  "  to  talk  oneself  hoarse,"  "to 
cough  a  person  down"  ;  which  imply  a  continuance  of  the  action  till  that 
effect  is  produced. 
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Ubedaffen,  to  leave  (as  remnants),  Ubev  is  used  for  Ufovig,  remaining.  In 
a  few  other  separable  compounds,  tibCf  denotes  off  or  beyond  the  basis; 
as,  Uberfrta'SCtt  or  Uberfcl)(a^en,  to  fall  upside  down  or  backwards.  When 
used  in  the  reflective  form,  though  they  have  the  same  import,  they  are 
inseparable;  as,  @r  Ubevfd)lUg  fiefr,  he  fell  backwards.  2.)  When  the 
proper  import  of  a  separable  compound  is  used  metaphorically,  it  re- 
mains separable  ;  as,  Ubertreten,  to  step  over  (to  another  place)  ;  — 
hence,  figuratively,  @r  gin,}  ^U  etrtfr  anbern  Cartel  Ubet,  he  went  over  to 
another  party  ;  untCtyi'fKtl  is  separable,  whether  denoting  to  go  down 
(below  the  surface,  or  horizon),  or  to  perish.  The  subjoined  verbs  are 
inseparable  ;  probably  because  no  metaphor  is  felt  in  German,  —  that  is, 
the  verbs  suggest  directly  to  the  mind  the  idea  to  be  conveyed,  without 
the  intervention  of  the  proper  or  local  meaning  of  over  or  under  :  — 
Uberfegetl,  to  translate  ;  ubetTCfcen,  to  persuade  ;  unterbriitf  en,  to  sup- 
press ;  lintenverfen,  to  submit,  to  subject;  untCflicgcn,  to  succumb;  IM; 
tcrfcfrvctbcn,  to  subscribe,  to  sign  (whether  with  reference  to  a  paper,  or 
to  one's  name)  ;  fl$  untetjie^Cn  (Ctner  Arbeit),  to  take  upon  oneself  (a 
tuorlc)]  and  perhaps  a  few  others.  4.)  Compounds  with  iibcv  implying 
a  transferring  over  to  another  person  —  as,  UbCrfUfertt,  to  deliver  ;  Ufcfr* 
madH'll,  to  make  over  ;  ubcrfc&itfen,  to  remit,  &c.  —  are  inseparable. 

Obs.  4.  We  have  classed  ttneber,  again,  back,  among  the  particles 
which  are  always  separable,  and  triber,  against,  among  those  which  are 
always  inseparable:  as  exceptions,  we  must  however  notice  here  the 
verb  Wieberfjolen,  which  is  inseparable  when  denoting  to  repeat,  but  se- 
parable when  denoting  to  fetch  back  ;  and  the  verb  ttMbevfwlten,  to  resistt 
or  not  to  give  way,  which  is  separable. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  INFINITIVE  AND  PARTICIPLES. 

591.  Before  we  conclude  our  account  of  the  verb,  it  may 
be  proper  to  consider  the  infinitive  and  participles  in  their 
use  as  verbal  nouns  (i.  e.  the  infinitive  as  a  substantive,  and 
the  participles  as  adjectives),  and  notice  a  few  peculiarities 
in  their  import. 

The  simple  infinitive  (not  those  formed  by  the  aid  of 
auxiliaries,)  is  often  used  as  a  substantive,  answering  to  the 
English  verbal  noun  in  ing;  as,  t>a3  Ccfcn,  the  reading;  fcft$ 
^Bkincn,  the  crying;  ba5  $lucben,  the  swearing,  and  is  then 
declined  like  an  ordinary  substantive  ;  —  ba$  Ccfen,  be$  Ce= 
fen3,  bem  Cefen,  ta$  £cfet1  ;  but  from  the  nature  of  its  signifi- 
cation, it  is  unusual  in  the  plural.  It  is  often  governed  by 
prepositions;  as,  im  (i.e.  in  bw—  see  $  30,  Qfo,  3.) 
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$Cljen,  in  the  going  avoay  ,•  font  t>idcn  ^PdnCtt,  from  crying 
much.  It  is  mostly,  as  in  the  preceding  examples,  preceded 
by  the  definite  article,  often  by  other  definitives,  and  some- 
times it  is  used  without  any  definitive;  as,  em  aU$emeine3 
3^ttdb^en,  a  general  shouting  ;  ba£  %id  mchid  ©tveben^,  the 

end  of  my  striving  /  mit  fclogem  DiC^CH,  with  mere  talking  ; 
Biy  auf  ^iebevfctKH,  until  our  meeting  again. 

Obs.  1.  In  many  instances,  these  nouns  not  merely  denote  the  action 
implied  in  the  verb,  but  are  used  in  a  more  extended  signification,  and 
in  a  few  cases  even  in  a  concrete  sense;  as,  ba$  2>erfpredbett,  the  pro- 
mise (and  not  merely  the  promising)  j  ba$  ^erbttdben,  the  crime;  ba» 
5tll5fOmmen,  the  sufficiency  ;  td$  ©eftrCtbcn,  the  writing,  the  letter. 

As  may  be  seen  from  these  examples,  the  German  infinitive,  used  as  a 
noun,  is  sometimes  rendered  in  English  by  a  usual  substantive,  and  not 
by  the  verbal  in  ing.  But  the  contrary  is  oftener  the  case,  the  English 
verbal  in  ing  being  frequently  rendered  by  an  ordinary  substantive  in 
German,  and  not  by  the  infinitive  noun  :  as,  the  beginning,  bet  ^dlfdltQ  ; 
tfie  feeling,  ba»>  ($efUf>l  ;  the  (sense  of]  hearing,  ba?  ©C&'dr;  —  especially 
when  used  as  a  concrete  noun  ;  —  the  drawing,  bie  j^ftC&tUtJjlg  ;  the  paint- 
ing, ba£  ©emafrlbC  (ba$  3M$nen,  b&$  9Efl&fcn,  denote  merely  the  actions 
of  drawing  and  of  painting).  When  this  verbal  forms  in  English  the  first 
.part  of  a  compound,  it  is  generally  rendered  in  German  by  the  root  of 
the  verb;  as,  writing-paper,  ©cftreibpaptCv;  dancing-master,  Xan^metjfer  ; 
playing-cards,  ©ptelfarten  ;  spinning-wheel,  ©ptimrab,  &c. 

Obs.  2.  In  phrases  where  this  verbal  noun  is  preceded  by  3  um  (i.  e.  gu 
betn),  there  is  always  the  relation  of  means  and  end  implied,  the  lead- 
ing word  denoting  the  means  to  the  action  expressed  by  this  verbal. 
And  it  is  by  this  that  it  is  mostly  distinguished  from  the  mere  infinitive 
preceded  by  311,  in  which  this  relation  is  seldom  perceived.  Thus,  @r 
gab  mir  JBriefc  i|Um  Ceffn,  he  gave  we  letters  for  reading  —  that  is,  the 
letters  were  to  serve  to  gratify  the  desire  of  reading;  but,  (§r  gab  ttltr 
2>rit"fC  JU  Icfcn,  he  gave  me  letters  to  read,  implies  merely  that  he 
wanted  me  to  read  the  letters;  3$  Mt  ItidjtS  3Unl  ©dfrrctben,  I  have 
nothing  to  write  with  ;  —  3$  &a^  3&nen  nicfrt$  3U  fdbvetben,  I  have  no- 
thing  to  write  to  you  ;  @tcff  JUm  9?ildlbenfen,  matter  for  reflection  ; 
—  ber  SBunfcb  nafl?§Ubt>nfCn,  the  wuh  to  reflect.  Not  unfrequently, 
however,  this  verbal  with  gum  implies  an  uncommon  effect,  and  is  ren- 
dered in  English  by  "  enough,"  with  an  infinitive,  or  merely  by  an  ad- 
verb; as,  etne  *)i0e  Jjum  (Srfficfen,  a  heat  enough  to  suffocate  one;  bfl$ 
iff  Jtini  Xcbttflchen,  that  is  enough  to  make  one  die  with  laughter  ;  ©ie 
flHyen  Jltin  ©lltjUif  Cn,  you  sing  delightfully. 

Obs.  3,  We  have  observed  before  (§  82,  Obs.  2.)  that  the  infinitive 
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after  the  auxiliary  laffVn,  may  be  used  passively,  and  that  it  is  only  from 
the  context  that  one  can  know  in  what  sense  it  must  be  taken.  This 
is  the  case  also  when  the  infinitive  is  governed  by  ftfyetlitosee,  or  frbren, 
to  hear;  thus,  %d)  fa&  iftn  fcinbcn,  may  mean,  I  saw  him  binding,  or  being 
bound;  3$  &'drC  i&N  fUfen,  I  hear  him  calling,  or  being  called;  ($V  frb'ft 
frd?  gerne  Icben,  he  likes  to  hear  himself  praised,  or  (which  sense  however 
is  less  usual,)  praising.  After  the  verb  feptt,  /o  £<?,  the  infinitive  has  always 
a  passive  import ;  as,  @r  if?  JU  bebauern,Ae  M  to  6e  /rift'of;  §>iefe$  $ferb 

if?  311  u  erf  a  ufen,M«  7^o/w  &  *o  be  sold;  Siefe  ©telle  it?  fo  ju  oerjle&en, 

this  passage  is  to  be  understood  thus  ;  ©JC  i|r  nirgenb^  £U  ft'nbcn,  *Ae  f* 
nowhere  to  be  found. 

§  92.  Both  participles  are  frequently  used  as  adjectives, 
and  declined  as  such  ;  as,  ba$  licBenbC  ^inb,  the  loving  child ; 

t>a^  .qclieOte  ^inb,  the  beloved  child ;  tie  imter^e^enbc  @onne, 
M^  s^zVzg  5z/w ;  tie  tmtcvqe^an^ene  ©onnc,  ^^  5M?z  «?7«V^  ^«5 

set.  (See  also  the  examples  at  Section  51,  Obs.  5.)  They  are, 
like  common  adjectives,  also  used  substantively  (§  52) ;  as, 
dn  ©tev&enbcr,  «  t?j//^  wa?i,-  bie  @clic6tc,  ^^  beloved;  ba» 

SfaffaUenbe,  w/za^  w  striking  ;  bay  ^crbenbe,  'what  is  in  the 
course  of  formation ;  ba£  2?eV^an^ei1C,  w^«^  is  past.  (See 
also  page  105.)  That  they  are  also  susceptible  of  the 
degrees  of  comparison,  has  already  been  noticed.  (§  55, 
Obs.  3.) 

The  participle  present  of  nearly  every  verb  may  be  used 
as  a  concrete  adjective  (§  50),  but  not  as  an  abstract ;  that 
is,  it  cannot  be  joined  with  the  verb  fei;n,  to  be.  Thus  we 
may  say,  bfl$  Wdnenbe  ^inb,  the  crying  child ;  but  not  ba$ 
£tllb  if?  Weiwnb,  the  child  is  crying.  (See  also  §  76,  Obs.  3.) 
A  considerable  number,  however,  have  extended  their  sig- 
nification, and  assumed  the  nature  of  common  adjectives, 
denoting  a  permanent  quality,  and  not  a  transitory  action : 
these  of  course,  are  used  in  abstract  also ;  as,  ^tefc  $lnt- 
UJOVt  if!  fccfneHqenb  (nicbcrfcfcla^cnb),  this  answer  is  satisfac- 
tory (afflicting) ;  gem  2Bi£  tfl  &eifj Ctlb,  his  wit  is  sarcastic. 
Thus  also  ritljvenbj  touching;  tCt^Cnb,  rapid;  tafcnb,  raving; 
anmafjcnb,  assuming ;  which,  as  well  as  a  great  many  others 
that  must  be  learned  from  practice,  are  all  real  adjectives 
denoting  a  permanent  quality. 
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The  participle  present  is  not  used  passively  (as  may  partly 
be  seen  from  §  79,  Obs.  2.) ;  except  when  preceded  by  the 
particle  ;}it,  to,  in  which  case  it  has  a  passive  import,  with 
an  implication  of  necessity  or  possibility ;  as,  bev  £U  fceftet- 

fenbe  @a$,  tlie  proposition  to  be  proved ,•  ljcd^ut>erei)venber 
,v)err,  highly-to-be-honoured  Sir ;  cine  leidbt  311  ttfcevfcljcnbe 

^a^rl^Cit,  a  truth  easily  to  be  overlooked. 

Obs.  The  present  participle  joined  with  511,  it  will  be  perceived,  is 
analogous  in  its  import  to  the  infinitive  governed  by  fepn  (see  §  91, 
Obs.  3.) ;  and  indeed  some  grammarians  consider  this  form  merely  as  an 
adjective,  derived  from  the  infinitive  of  that  construction  by  the  addi- 
tion of  b  (in  the  same  manner  as  the  adjective  morgenb,  of  tomorrow,  is 
derived  from  ttiorgcn,  tomorrow).  It  has  also  this  in  common  with  the 
infinitive,  that  in  its  composition  with  separable  particles  (§  89),  gu  is 
inserted  between  the  separable  particle  and  the  participle ;  as,  bet  ah 
gllfcbrdbtMtbC  2?rtef,  the  letter  to  be  copied,  from  affcfcrdben,  to  copy. 

We  must  however  observe,  that  this  use  of  the  present  participle  is 
rather  formal ;  almost  like  such  English  phrases  as  "  the  never-to-be- 
forgotten  day,"  "this  ever-to-be-lamented  event;"  and  therefore  rarely 
occurs  in  elegant  writing,  or  in  colloquial  language ;  and  upon  the  whole, 
its  use  is  confined  generally  to  compound  verbs.  It  is,  moreover,  never 
employed  but  as  a  concrete  adjective.  See  page  97. 

§  93.  Those  past  participles  which  in  the  conjugation  can 
be  combined  with  the  auxiliary  nxvbett  (i.e.  those  of  trans- 
itives  or  of  verbs  admitting  of  the  passive  voice— §  67),  or 
with  the  auxiliary  fet;n  (i.  e.  those  of  neuter  verbs  denoting 
a  change  of  place  or  state — §  76),  may  be  used  as  adjectives 
in  the  signification  which  they  have  in  such  combination ; 
as,  bcr  a6$efdncfte  Sfotlje,  the  dispatched  messenger  ;  bie  $& 

pfliicfte  Sfofe,  the  plucked  rose;  ba»  ^vfcvocfrene  ©la$,  the 

broken  glass ;  bcv  nm^elaufew  ©dbutbwr,  the  absconded 
debtor,-  bie  flCMHlftC  29ltUW,  the  faded Jlower ,-  ba5  wrojhte 
©fen,  the  rusted  iron. 

Obs.  1.  As  may  be  inferred  from  the  above  rule,  the  past  participles 
cannot  be  used  adjectively  in  the  sense  they  have  when  combined  with 
the  auxiliary  fraben.  It  must  therefore  be  observed,  1.)  That  those  of 
transitive  verbs  cannot  be  used  as  adjectives  in  an  active  sense  (being 
then  conjugated  with  brtbetl) ;  and  we  may  say,  CtllC  aU5tt> cnbig  CjClevntC 
,  a  speech  learned  by  heart ;  CU1C  gClcfyrtCt  9ftatin,  a  learned  (lite- 
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rally,  a  taught)  man;  but  not  ein  gt  lerntcr  Statin  ;  for  this  participle,  in 
reference  to  a  man,  can  be  used  only  in  an  active  sense.  2.)  That  those 
of  all  such  verbs  as  do  not  admit  in  their  conjugation  any  other  auxiliary 
than  fcaben — namely,  reflective  verbs,  and  such  neuter  verbs  as  do  not 
denote  a  change  of  state  or  place — can  never  be  used  adjectively. 

There  are,  however,  many  exceptions  to  this  rule — or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  many  participles  have,  in  their  use  as  adjectives,  extended  or 
changed  their  original  signification,  and  become,  as  it  were,  different 
words  from  the  kindred  participles.;  and  their  import  must  therefore  be 
learned  from  the  dictionary.  Thus,  in  the  phrases,  fine  petbiente  «&traftl, 
a  merited  punishment ;  eill  rerfc^lfie^cne?  (Sefretmnif},  a  kept  secret,  V({: 
bicnt  and  oerfc&Wiegen  are  the  participles  past  of  iperbtenen,  to  deserve, 
and  PerfftttWgftl,  to  conceal,  not  to  reveal;  but  when  we  say,  ettl  IH'V- 

btenter,  cin  pfrf$tt>iegener,W4im,  a  deserving,  a  discreet,  man,  rerMeiu 

and  Devfcfwtegen  are  used  as  adjectives  independent  of  their  participial 
import.  Thus  also,  eill  erfafWKt  $t  anil,  an  experienced  man  (i.  e.  a.  man  of 
experience);  eill  llltUfrerlegter  (or  unbebacfcteOSJienfcfr,  an  inconsiderate 
man;  ein  gelebrtc?  29ucJ%  a  learned  book;  eiit  oerbroffencr,  un&efjelfe: 

net*  5tiube,  a  listless,  helpless  boy.  Of  the  same  description  are  all  ad- 
jectives derived  from  past  participles  of  reflective  verbs,  or  uf  neuter 
verbs  conjugated  with  (jal'en  ;  as,  ein  SJetriinfeittV,  a  drunken  man  ;  eill 
gejtCrteS  2Bei6,  an  affected  woman;  ein  eiUfdHOtJenev  3J?enfcb,a  resolute 
man;  ein  PCrirttC^  IMmm,  a  strayed  lamb  ;  eill  2?CVlictter,a  man  in  love 
(being  derived  from  the  reflective  verbs  fid)  (etrinfett,  ficb  jicrcn,  &c.) ; 

— ein  au$gebienter  ©ol&iit,  a  soldier  who  has  served  out  his  time;  ein  Der« 
aroetfdter  3)itnfdi,  «  desperate  man ;  ein  gcfcfcmeicbcite?  ©ema^lbe,  a 
flattering  picture  (au6btenen,  perjweifeln,  and  Kiimeic^eln  being  neuter 
verbs  conjugated  with  (jafren);  and  a  great  many  more,  which  must  be 
learned  by  practice. 

Many  other  adjectives,  with  the  form  of  a  participle  past,  are  evidently 
derived  from  nouns;  as,  gcfitcfelt  linb  gefppwt,  booted  and  spurred;  ge= 
t, civilized;  Ojefitbevt, feathered  (from  the  substantives  (&tiefel,(&pOvn, 
and  -Jebev);  which  forms  are  quite  analogous  to  such  English  de- 
rivatives as  horned,  wooded,  kind-hearted,  &c. 

Obs.  2.  When  dependent  on  the  verb  fcmtlien,  to  come,  thfe  past  par- 
ticiples of  verbs  denoting  locomotion  are  used  in  the  sense  of  progres- 
sive action,  like  the  participle  present,  and  not  in  their  usual  import  of 
completed  action;  as,Xa  fommter  geiaufcnCgcfprungcn, 

there  he  comes  running  (leaping,  sneaking  along). 

Another  peculiar  use  of  this  participle  (in  which  it  likewise  does  not 
denote  completed  action)  is  when  employed  as  a  kind  of  intenectional 
imperative — similar  to  such  English  expressions  as  silence!  away  with 
you!  as,  $(<t0  gttna$t  i  make  way!  aufgeft^aUCt!  mind!  take  care  i 

U 
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ni$t  gelarmti  no  noise/  bie  £)Ute  afyjenommen!  hats  off  \  On  account 

of  its  force  and  animation,  this  form  is  often  used  by  poets  in  lively  ex- 
hortations: #rifc&  aiif  £amevabcn !  ben  happen  gesaumt!  rouse  ye, 

comrades.1  bridle  the  steed! — Schiller. 

Obs.  3.  We  may,  lastly,  mention  also,  that  the  infinitive  and  partici- 
ples, when  used  as  verbal  nouns,  admit  of  compositions  which  the  verb 
they  are  derived  from  does  not.  Thus,  we  say,  ba£  ©rbbcben,  the  earth- 
quake ;  ba?  ^Jfcrbemtnen,  the  horse-race;  ba$  Sfnbenfen,  the  remem- 
brance, the  keepsake;  bie  frifgfU&renbeit  Mti^te,  the  belligerent  powers  ; 

ber  tt>a$&a&enbe  Dffigier,  the  officer  on  duty ;  ein  pflic^toergeflVncr 

?\Vnf$,  an  unprincipled  person ;  though  we  have  no  such  compound 

verbs  as  anbc.nfen,  friegfii&ren,  &c. 

THE  ADVERB. 

§  94.  In  the  German,  as  in  other  languages,  there  arc, 
comparatively,  few  original  or  primitive  adverbs ;  by  far  the 
greatest  number  are  derived  from  other  words,  chiefly  ad- 
jectives. 

In  English,  adjectives  are  changed  into  adverbs  by  means 
of  the  affix  Zz/, — rich,  richly ;  in  German  the  uninflected  ad- 
jective is  used  adverbially,  without  undergoing  any  change ; 
as,  @ic  iff  fcfcbll,  Utlb  fof)reibt  fofcbn,  she  is  beautiful,  and  writes 
beautifully. — See  also  §  50,  Obs.  2. 

Obs.  1.  The  termination  licft,  which,  etymologically,  is  the  same  with 
the  English  lyt  is  used  to  form  adjectives,  not  only  from  substantives,  (as, 
tiiCJlid),  daily;  freiinbucf),  friendly — from  Xfl$,  day ;  $mtnb,  friend,) 
but  also  from  other  adjectives ;  as,  fii§ttcfc,  sweetish;  langlict),  oblong; 
fleinlicfo,  petty;  rb'tfclicfr,  reddish;  frattfltcf),  sickly ;  reltllicf),  cleanly; 
from  the  adjectives  filf?,  sweet;  lung,  long,  &c.  The  learner  must  there- 
fore not  be  misled  by  the  English  idiom,  to  suppose  such  derivatives  to 
be  mere  adverbs ;  they  are  adjectives,  and,  like  other  adjectives,  they 
are  used  in  the  same  form  also  as  adverbs. 

There  is,  however,  rather  a  considerable  numoer  of  such  derivatives 
in  lief?,  which  are  mere  adverbs,  and  never  used  as  adjectives;  as, 
lid?,  surely;  COVne&mlici),  particularly  ;  trtUlltfj, faithfully ; 
hardly;  fUfSltcft,  lately;  flliabiflUcfo,  graciously;  fCif  11$,  boldly; 
li$,  sincerely,  heartily ;  gemetmglicl),  commonly  ;  bcfanntlirf),  as  is  well 
known  ;  and  many  more,  which  must  be  left  to  practice  *. 

*  A  few  of  them  are  distinguished  from  their  primitive  adverbs  by  referring 
to  the  copula,  whilst  the  latter  refer  to  the  predicate  (see  06$.  2.) ;  as,  Grr  fyflti- 
fcdte  wife  (ffiui),  he  acted  wisely  (prudently);  (?r  fcfyroieg  roeiSUd)  (ffiigfid)),  he 
wisely  (prudently)  was  silertt. 
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Obs.  2.  Adjectives  are  often  made  to  express  an  adverbial  relation  by 
joining  them,  in  the  genitive  case,  with  the  feminine  substantive  2Bctfe, 
manner,  wise  ;  as,  lin£ered(?ter  2£eife,  (or  ungeredfrteiwetfe,  as  it  is  often 
written,)  unjustly ;  unfrefonnetW  s<H>eife,  inconsiderately.  Such  adverbial 
phrases,  however,  always  relate  to  the  copula,  and  not  to  the  predi- 
cate * ;  or,  more  accurately  speaking,  they  modify  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  event,  and  not  the  manner  of  it,  the  latter  being 
always  denoted  by  the  usual  adverb;  as,  @ie  bangte  ben  ©ptCyd  be&Uts 
fam  auf,  she  hung  up  the  glass  cautiously ; — ©ie  fjancjte  ben  <&pteyel  be; 

&Utfamer2DetfC  aitf,  she,  cautiously,  hung  up  the  glass;  @f  iff  IMylUtflidJ 

uer&eiranjet.  he  is  married  unhappily ;— @r  if?  unglutfltc&er  -Beife  per-- 

fcetranjet,  he,  unfortunately,  is  married;  (5r  fam  CjlUrflicf)  ait,  he  arrived 
safely;— @f  fam  glUtflUfcet  2Beife  an,  he,  fortunately,  arrived.  How- 
ever, when  no  ambiguity  can  arise,  the  simple  adverb  is  frequently  used 
also  in  reference  to  the  copula;  as,  %d)  lte£  JufdUifl  (or  gufSUiger 
SBeifV)  bie  (Scflrift  gU  £)<UlfC,  /  accidentally  left  the  writing  at  home. 

Obs.  3.  We  will  notice  here  also  the  following  modes  of  formation  of 
adverbs : 

1.  Several  adjectives  are  compounded  with  5J?af?en,  (the  plural  of 
Uiaf?e,  measure,)  in  the  same  manner  as  the  compounds  with  2Betfc 
just  mentioned  (Obs.  2.);  as,  einigetmafjen  (or  einiger  3)ia£en),  in  some 

measure;  fofcjenberma^en,  in  the  following  manner;  a&gerebetermafcn, 

in  the  manner  agreed  upon,  &c. 

2.  2Deife,  manner,  compounded  with  other  substantives,  often  forms 
adverbs;  in  which  it  denotes  by  way  of,  or  by  ;  as,  perfucft^ifetfe,  by 
way  of  trial  or  experiment;  trcpfcnWCt|Y,  by  drops;  freilgWetfC,  cross- 
wise ;  fhjtf ttK'tfe,  by  pieces,  piecemeal. 

3.  The  letter  $,  as  a  derivative  termination,  is,  exclusively,  adverbial; 
and  a  great  many  adverbs  are  formed  from  a  variety  of  words  by  an- 
nexing this  letter  f ;  as,  rc$t£,  on  the  right ;  \\\\H,  on  the  left;  flU0$, 
immediately;  anfangS,  at  first ;  eilenb5,  in  haste;  bftetg,  frequently  ; 
fettWSrtf,  oxide ;  Oflwa'Vt^,  eastwards;  atlerbtn^,  certainly,  by  all  means; 
al(  erfett»,  from  all  parts;  untem?efle£,  on  the  way  ;  gtetC^faH^,  likewise, 
&c.  &c. 

§  95,  Not  only  the  positive,  but  also  the  comparative  and 
superlative  of  adjectives  are  used  adverbially,  without  un- 
dergoing any  change.  The  superlative  in  this  case  is  used 

*  See  note  f,  page  207. 

f  The  greater  part  of  these  adverbs  are  in  fact  genitives  of  nouns, — this 
case  being  often  used  adverbially.  (See  the  use  of  the  genitive  in  the  Syntax.) 
From  analogy,  perhaps,  this  genitive  inflection  (6)  was  afterwards  employed 
with  other  words  as  a  mere  adverbial  annex.  Compare  this  with  §  45,  Obs.  2. 
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only  in  the  form  with  am  (page  109);  as,  @ic  fdbwbt  fcbbwt 
aU  cr,  imb  am  foJ/onften  t?on  intf  alien,  s#£  wrz'tes  wore  beau- 
tifully tlian  lie,  and  the  most  beautifully  of  us  all. 

With  the  exception  of  oft,  often  (see  page  110),  adverbs 
that  cannot  be  used  also  as  adjectives  have  no  degrees  of 
comparison.  (Indeed,  very  few  of  them,  by  the  nature  of 
their  import,  .admit  the  idea  of  intension  or  remission.)  The 
following,  therefore,  take  their  comparatives  and  superla- 
tives from  adjectives  of  a  kindred  import: 

Positive,  ftalb,  50072,  Comp.  cljer,  Superl.  am  e&cfien. 
n?o&l,  well,  fceffer,  am  fcefiett. 

gem,  willingly,      lie&er,  am  lieBjIen. 

Qbs.  1.  Some  writers  compare  balb  regularly  —  bafber,  am  balbCjrCn.  —  - 
The  positive  form  of  efccf  (efje)  is  now  used  only  as  a  conjunction,  signi- 
fying before.  —  The  positive  of  tiffrci'  (licb)  denotes  dear,  and  is  never 
used  in  the  sense  of  willingly.  —  The  adjective  CjUt,  good,  which,  as  we 
have  seen  (page  1  10),  is  used  as  the  positive  of  bc|]cr,  [<ojr,  is,  like  other 
adjectives,  employed  also  adverbially.  —  See  §  98,  Obs.  2. 

Obs.  9,,  The  superlative  with  aui  always  implies,  as  in  the  above  ex- 
ample, a  comparison.  (See  §  54,  Obs.}  The  superlative  of  eminence  is 
expressed,  as  with  adjectives  (§  56,  Obs.  2.),  by  adding  some  adverb 
of  intension  to  the  positive,-  as,  £ie  fdn'cibt  fo&r  (or  auflerorbentlicij) 

fcJbbn,  she  writes  most  beautifully.  With  many  adverbs,  however,  this 
)na)'  be  done  also  by  the  superlative  taking  C  and  being  preceded  by  flufSi 

or  auf  ba$;  as,  aufs  artigfre,  most  politely;  fluf  bag  anjjene&mife,  most 


The  uninflected  superlative,  too,  is  sometimes  used  to  express  the  su- 
perlative of  eminence;  as,  viiblfllictyft,  most  laudably,  most  gloriously; 
fetei'licbff,  most  solemnly;  imiiyfr,  most  heartily;  gebC-vfattlfTj  most  obe- 
diently, &c.  &c.  Particular  regard  must,  however,  be  had  to  usage  ;  as 
neither  of  the  two  last-mentioned  forms  of  the  superlative  is  used  ex- 
tensively, especially  the  uninflected  form. 

The  following  superlative  forms  must  be  considered  as  distinct  ad- 
verbs, having  assumed  a  particular  modification  of  their  kindred  superla- 
tives: —  iiingtr,  lately;  dllRCVJ?,  or  1)0$$,  extremely,  highly  ;  langjr,  long 
ago;  liinyjTeilS,  at  the  longest;  fyctfrtren^,  at  ^ie  utmost;  f&e|Tcn$,  or 
nd$f?en£,  one  of  these  days;  minbefrCII*,  or  wenigfh'lltf,  at  least;  met; 
f?etl5,  for  the  most  part,  mostly  ;  fpdtCflcn?,  at  the  latest  ;  and  perhaps 
a  few  others. 

Obs.  3.  As  adverbs  denoting  degrees  of  intension,  we  may  notice  here, 
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pief,  much  ;  fe&r,  very;  and  gar,  veryt  exceedingly. — $tet,  before  compa- 
ratives, and  before  gu,  too,  answers  to  the  English  much  ;  as,  uiel  gefd)Win» 
ber,  HJMC/J  quicker  ;  Dtel  Jli  jtarf,  ?HMC£  too  strong.  When  modifying  a  verb 
it  denotes  extension  in  time,  but  not  intenseness ;  and  the  English  much 
must,  in  the  latter  import,  be  translated  by  fc&r.  Thus,  He  has  suffered 
much,  may  import  either  that  his  sufferings  were  long,  or  that  they  were 
intense;  in  the  former  case,  much  is  rendered  by  Did ;  in  the  latter,  by 
fVftr.  Hence,  when  joined  to  a  participle  past  used  adjectively — as,  I  was 
much  surprised,  pleased,  offended,  &c. — much  is  always  rendered  by  fefjr. 

(Befcrandgar  both  denote  a  high  degree  of  intensity;  as,  fin  fe&v — or 
gar—  gele&rter  3)iann,  a  very  learned  man.  However,  gar  addresses  itself 
rather  to  the  imagination,  implying  intensity  beyond  what  could,  or  would, 
be  readily  conceived;  and  is,  consequently,  not  used  in  cases  where  the 
degree  of  intensity  can  easily  be  judged  of.  Thus,  we  may  say,  2>a5  Cflnb 
iff  $ar  WCit  fCll  frier,  that  country  is  very  (or  extremely)  far  from  here  ; 
3)ie  (£>?e  iff  gar  tief,  the  sea  is  very  deep  ;  but  we  should  say,  Oh'  WCbnt 
fe&r  (but  not  gar)  na&  bet  mir,  he  lives  very  near  to  me  ;  2)iffc»  l=JDfl|lVr 
if?  fefrr  (not  gar)  fcicfet,  Mw  water  is  very  shalloiu.  Nor  could  very  be 
rendered  by  $  at1  in  such  expressions  as,  wry  ^,  t>er^  white,  very  exact, 
or  in  any  other  phrase  expressive  of  a  degree  of  intensity  readily  per- 
ceived. 

Oar  JU  denotes  a  great  degree  of  excess;  as,  gar  JU  Did,  overmuch ; 
gar  JU  tbCtier,  cfear  &?j/cwr/  all  reason.— See  also  §  99. 

(Sar  sometimes  denotes  ere-ny  in  which  import  it  is  mostly  compounded 
with  |C  (fogar*)  ;  a?,  @r  WCintt  gar,  or  fcgar,  he  even  cried. 

ADVERBS  OF  DIRECTION. 

§  96.  In  describing  motion  or  direction,  the  German 
language  carefully  distinguishes  the  direction  towards  the 
speaker  from  the  opposite  direction — or,  more  accurately 
speaking,  our  viewing  a  motion  in  the  direction  whence  it 
comes,  from  our  viewing  it  in  the  direction  whither  it  goes : 
the  former  is  expressed  by  I?er,  hither,  the  latter  by  (;in, 
thither;  as, 

$011  ber  (See  (jer  Hte»  ber  2Dinb,/ro??i  the  sea  (hither]  the  wind  blew  ; 

&omntt  alle  311  mir  &er,  come  all  hither  to  me ;  ben  ganjen  2Beg  &er,  all 

the  way  hither ; — (Sefre  JJU  beinem  Sfrubt'r  bin,  go  (thither)  to  your  brother; 

8te  famen  con  Often  fjer,  unb  gogen  nacl?  2De|ten  &in,  they  came  from  the 


*  This  compound  must  not  be  confounded  with  fo  gar  (written  separately), 
which  phrase  denotes  so  very;  as,  2>«S  «ff  fo  gflt  iif  ef  nid^t,  //iai  is  ?toi  so  very  bad. 
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East,  and  went  toivards  the  West;  (£r  frijelte  ISltgS  bcr  ^iiftC  Ijin,  Ae 
sailed  along  the  coast. 

Nearly  all  the  words  used  as  separable  particles  (§§  89 
and  90)  may  be  compounded  with  (jcv  or  Ijin,  in  order  to 
denote  a  motion  to  or  from  the  speaker.  It  must,  however, 
be  observed  in  this  respect,  that  the  particles  a6,  an,  auf, 
aitir,  Chi,  It6er,  UW,  Miter,  and  ^u,  may  be  joined  with  either  ; 
fcei,  ntcber,  and  VOV,  only  with  l)er;  and  bare!)  and  W$,  only 
with  I)  in  *. 

Thus,  we  should  say,(£d)itfen  @ie  mir  bas  papier  &crauf,  (fcenintor, 

tXrcin,  fceriiber,  &c.),  send  me  up  (down,  in,  over,  &c.)  the  paper  ;  3'tf> 

fcbicfe  3"&ncn  ba*  papier  frinauf  (fcimmter,  hinem,  biniiber,  &c.),  /^wrf 

5/ow  w/j  (down,  in,  over,  &c.)  the  paper  ;  &Ctnni?it  ^iC  (jorboi,  eow<?  ^e«r 
(hither};  ba5  QClttJC  Xbal  t)inburcl)ff  «//  </^  valley  through  ;  btllifCyt 
»0lt  ()icr  !  away  from  here.  —  See  also  the  examples  at  page  224. 

In  the  preceding  compounds  (jet  and  l)\\\  form  the  first 
component  part,  in  most  others  they  form  the  second.  —  See 
Ofo.  3,  and  the  Table,  page  224-. 


Obs.  I.  In  narrating  events  at  which  we  were  not  present,  fre 
are  used  with  reference  to  the  spot  from  which  we,  in  mind,  view  the 
event.  Thus,  we  should  say,  @in  Watrcfe  fief  com  5)?a|re  &era&,  tmb 
ware  in  ben  ©cfciffjvaimi  feinab  Befallen,  wcnn,&c.,  a  sailor  fell  (down} 

from  the  mast,  and  would  have  fallen  (down)  into  the  hold,  if,  &c.  ;  for 
though  the  narrator  -had  not  been  present  at  the  event,  he  would  in 
mind  identify  himself  with  the  spectators  of  it  on  the  deckt,  who  viewed 
the  fail  from  the  mast  in  the  direction  towards  them,  and  that  into  the 
hold,  in  the  direction  away  from  them. 

Obs.  2.  As  Ijer  and  frin,  by  the  nature  of  their  import,  relate  only  to 
specified  locality,  they  bear,  in  such  cases  as  the  above  compounds,  some 
analogy  to  a  definitive,  inasmuch  as  they  refer  the  indefinite  local  direc- 
tion, denoted  by  the  second  component,  to  a  definite  place.  Thus,  ($jf: 
fan  tfciV  ntcbt  au5,  denotes,  do  not  go  out  (i.  e.  slay  at  home}  ;  but  ®t'f  ?t1 
©1C  ntCfrt&inau3,  signifies,  do  not  go  out  of  the  room  (where  the  speaker  if); 

*  The  dictionaries  have  also  the  compound  fyerburd),  which  is  now  hardly 
ever  used. 

f  Very  frequently  the  simple  particles  (fcurd)  and  i»eg)  are  now  used  instead 
of  these  compounds. 

The  adverb  fyiimvg  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  substantive  J&znweg, 
the,  way  thither  :  the  former,  like  most  compound  adverbs  (§  18),  has  the  ac- 
cent on  the  last  component  part,  the  latter  on  the  first. 

|   Compare  this  with  note  p.  132. 
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25cVj5  auf,  up-hill ; — ben  25erC}  tyinauf,  up  the  hill.  Except  in  afew  figura- 
tive expressions,  in  which  the  locality  remains  indefinite ;  as,  f)tT(lu£  ft; 
bem,  to  challenge  ;  fid?  berab  fafjfn,  to  condescend,  &c. 

Obs.  3.  With  regard  to  the  import  of  ber  and  bin,  we  add  the  follow- 
ing remarks  : — 1.)  $er  is  used  in  the  sense  of  along  when  referring,  not, 
as  usual,  to  the  place  whither  an  object  moves,  but  to  the  position  of 
one  object  with  regard  to  another  object  moving  in  the  same  direction; 
as,  2Bir  triebett  ben  $einb  POr  Ull»  fret*,  we  drove  the  enemy  along  before 

us;  Seine  t&cfnilbner  ftnb  immer  binter  ibm  fat,  his  creditors  are  always 

at  his  heels  ;  (*V  lief  liebetl  bem  SPflgCII  bCr,  he  ran  along  at  the  side  of  the 
carriage.  2.)  £jin  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  doum,  and  sometimes 
in  that  oUostorgone;  as,  Ceye  C5  fan,  lay  it  down;  SJu'ine  Ovttb?  tjt  bin, 
my  peace  is  gone  ;  (jin  iff  bin,  what  is  lost  is  lost.  3.)  The  expression  bill 
unb  (jer  (or  bin  Ullb  irieber)  is  often  used  in  the  sense  of  here  andthere; 
also  in  that  of  to  and  fro.  4.)  When  applied  to  time,  fret  is  used  in  re- 
ference to  past  time  continued  to  the  present  moment;  but  the  course 
or  extent  of  time  not  limited  by  the  present  moment  is  denoted  by  bin  ; 

as,  einige  Xtfge  frcr,  for  some  days  past ;  e?  ifr  nict)t  lange  (jer,  it  is  not 
long  since ;  bi6()Cr,  hitherto; — ^{uf  oiele  3"abfe  ^in  war  fein  @lucf  jer? 

jrbrt,  hu  happiness  was  destroyed  for  many  years  ;  f  Unftig  bin,  in  future; 

fein  $ru&er,  ber  bis  babin  yefcbwte^en  batte,  &c.,  his  brother,  who  till  then 

had  remained  silent,  $c.  5.)  These  particles  generally  change  their  usual 
meaning  when  annexed  (seldom  when  prefixed)  to  prepositions;  as,  per; 
&in,  jmt  now  ;  feitber,  latterly  ;  nacflbev  (or  bemacll),  afterwards  ;  DOf; 
ber,  before;  umber,  about  (different  from  Omittt»  which  denotes  round*")-, 
cbn^bin,  besides  ;  and  several  others,  which  must  be  learned  from  the 
dictionary. 

The  above  adverbs  imply  motion  or  direction  towards  a 
place;  several  of  these  have  corresponding  adverbs  denoting 
locality  without  any  reference  to  direction  or  motion, — that 
is,  they  denote  the  mere  scene  of  an  action  or  state,  and  bear 
the  same  analogy  to  the  former  adverbs  as  in  English  in  bears 
to  into\  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  Table  of  them  : — 

*  If  round  implies  an  inclosing  on  all  sides,  it  is  rendered  by  fyetutn  only ; 
otherwise  fjinum  or  fymim  is  used,  according  as  the  motion  is  viewed  by  the 
speaker ;  as,  ©ef)e  um  bic  Cfrfe  fytnum,  &rt  tft  bie  ^nuStfyur,  go  r,mnd  the  corner, 
the  housedoor  is  there ;  Grr  rotrb  <jldd)  uni  Me  (?rfe  I;ctum  fouunen,  he  will  come  c/i- 
rectfy  round  the  corner. 
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The  relation  in.  The  relation  into. 

tt)0,  where;  tt>0fwi,  whither. 

bier,  here;  &Cr  or  bierber,  hither. 


*auf?en,  braujien,  without;  beratis,  binau?,  <w/. 

*  innen,  brinnen,  within;  herein,  binein,  i». 

*ofcen,  brcben,  afonw;  Jjcrauf,  binauf,  «jo. 


DOW,  m  the  front  or  forepart;  &CVl>or,/or/A. 

binten,  behind;  fcinterf,  rfow», 

J  brilbeit,  ow  /Ac  o/for  side;  btnUber,  over. 


2Bo  if?  er?  whereishe?—^^\\\  fc&icften  @ie  ifjn?  or  rco  fcfritften 

©ie  ibn  bin  ?  whither  did  you  send  him?  Xort  (or  bd)  VCitet  ev,  there  he 
rides;  —  2>Ort(W1  (babin)  titt  Cr,  or  2)0tt  (b(J)  tttt  er  btn§,  that  way  he 

tode  ;  3'cb  Q^bc  in  ben  Oattc  n  ;  meine  v&cl)wef?er  ging  fo  eben  bin  (not 

bort),  fie  erwartet  mid)  bcrt,  /  am  going  into  the  garden  ;  my  sister  went 
there  just  now,  she  expects  me  there  ;  2)er  3un$e  tj?  ObfH,  Qebe  binatlf 

unb  fagc  ibm  (jmuuer  (bcrab)  ju  fommen,  the  boy  is  above,  go  up  and 
tell  him  to  come  down;  @eb  binunter  (binab)  unb  fieb  w?er  unten  if?,  go 

down  and  see  who  is  below;  2Ber  if?  brauffrn  fCr  ber  XbUr?  who  is  out- 

side the  door?   @cb  nictit  fcitu'ln,  e^  if?  niemanb  brinnen,  do  not  go  in, 

there  is  no  one  within;    Qa*  £aU5  t|t  DOm  neil  linb  binten  alt,   the 
house  is  new  in  front  and  old  at  back. 

Obs.  4.  We  add  the  following  remarks:  — 

1.)  The  adverbs  tt?0,  bit,  and  bier,  have,  like  the  corresponding  particles 
in  English,  analogous  adverbs  denoting  the  origin  of  a  motion  j  —  which 
are,  however,  in  German  always  preceded  by  the  preposition  V0t1,/rom} 

—  namely,  rcn  tvannen,  whence  ;  con  bannen,/rowz/Aenc<?;  pen  binnen, 

*  These  compounds  are  contractions  of  bat  nufsen,  there  without,  t>nr  inncn, 
&.C.,  and  are  therefore  distinguished  from  their  primitives,  augen,  innen,  &c., 
both  by  being  more  demonstrative  (implying  a  pointing,  as  it  were,  at  the 
place),  and  by  precluding  the  presence  of  the  speaker. 

f  This  word  is  hardly  ever  used  in  good  German  as  an  adverb,  but  only  as 
a  preposition  denoting  behind. 

\  The  primitive,  iiben,  is  obsolete.  In  homely  language  one  also  uses  fyiibcn, 
this  side;  and  fynujkn  (for  fyter  rtufkn),  here  without. 

§  £er  and  f)in  are,  as  in  the  above  examples,  often  separated  when  com- 
pounded with  wo,  ba,  bort,  or  fyier,  and  other  words  are  inserted  between.  Some 
authors  then  join  ()in  and  fyer  with  the  verb  in  all  those  cases  where  the  sepa- 
rable particles  would  be  joined  with  it  (§  89)  ;  as,  5Co  fynfcen  ©te  ifyn  fyinge* 
fd^trft  (for  I)  in  fleffyirft)  ?  where  have  you  sent  him  to  ?  50o  fott  icfy  c$  fjcrnefynun 
(for  ^et  ne^men)  ?  where  shall  I  take  it  from  ? 
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hence;  as,  $cn  Wamien  (or  tVO&ev)  fommen  <§ie?  whence  (or  from  where} 
do  you  come?  ©efre  DOlt  f)tnm"n,  go  //ewce,  &c. 

2.)  The  difference  between  Cffen,  open,  and  the  separable  particle 
ailf  (§  89)  when  signifying  open,  bears  some  analogy  to  that  of  cfrett 
and  hinauf  ',  namely,  off  en  denotes  the  mere  state,  whilst  auf  refers 
to  the  effecting  of  that  state  ;  as,  3$  fanb  bte  XbUv  offcn,  /  found 
the  door  open;—^)  braef)  bie  Xf)Uf  ailf,  /  broke  the  door  open.  An 
analogous  difference  exists  between  ba,  there,  and  the  separable  particle 
bar,  there,  forth;  and  between  ba&Cittt,  at  home,  and  the  separable  particle 
,  Aoro*  (see  §  89,  Ofo.  4.)  ;  ba  and  baflCtttt  implying  rest,  bat1  and 
motion,  or  direction  to  ;  as,  ba  ficftcn,  or  bafh'&etl,  2o  stawc?  there; 

ba»  £>afetw,  #*<?  existence  ;  bafjeim  fiften,  *o  sii  at  home  ;—  barjTfUcn,  /o 

put  forth,  exhibit;  JjCimfc^ren,  ^o  return  home. 

Lastly,  we  may  remark  here,  that  trO  and  ba  are  used  also  in  reference 
4to  time,  the  former  in  the  sense  of  when,  the  latter  in  the  sense  both  of 
when  and  then  ;  as,  ^U  Ciner  %tit  WO  (or  ba)  tcb  glailbtf,  &c.,  at  a  time 

when  I  thought,  &c.  ;  @r  gab  etn  StMc^en,  ba  bffhete  fi'ch  cine  X|»ur,  unb, 

&c.,  he  gave  a  sign,  when  (or  and  then]  a  door  opened,  and,  &c.  Like  seve- 
ral other  adverbs,  WO  and  ba  are  used  also  as  conjunctions  —  which  see. 

ADVERBS  OF-  TIME. 

§  97.  Of  this  class  we  shall  notice  only  the  following  ad- 
verbs : 

Sann  *  and  banial3,  then.  —  The  former  implies  a  sequel 
to  another  event,  and  may  refer  both  to  past  and  future 
time  ;  the  latter  refers  to  definite  past  time  only  ;  as,  (£r 
rcivb  c»  cinft  fccmien,  a&cr  bann  (not  bamals)  nnvb  cs  $u  fpat 

fctjll)  lie  wilt  repent  it  one  day,  but  then  it  will  be  too  late  ,- 

(£r  ivavtete  6i^  fie  fam,  bami  Q\\\$  cv  wc>],  he  waited  until  she 
came,  and  then  he  went  away;  3$  Wat  batiw(3  nod[)  dn  ^iltb, 
/  was  then  yet  a  child. 

3&amt9  when,  is  used  in  reference  to  an  unknown  part  of 
time;  as,  ;!£aim  U>irb  CV  fommen?  when  will  he  come? 

,  which  was  formerly  employed  also  in  the  sense  of 
T,  is  now,  more  generally,  employed  only  as  a  conjunc- 
tion denoting  if,  or  when.  —  See  the  Conjunctions  f  . 

*  This  word  must  not  be  confounded  with  bcnn,  which  will  be  explained 
among  the  Conjunctions. 

f  Adelung,  indeed,  considers  the  form  lunnn  as  a  mere  provincial  pecu- 
liarity ;  and  asserts  that,  except  in  the  phrase  bann  unb  nxinn,  now  a^d  then, 
n>enn  is  the  only  correct  form,  whether  used  as  an  adverb  or  conjunction. 
However,  recent  usage  has  confined  wenn  more  to  the  conjunctional  import. 
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3"C,  jema(3,  and  tinnier,  ever.  —  Hfc  a°d  jemals  denote  ever, 
at  any  one  point  of  time,-  and  imtncr,  ever,  always  ;  as,  .Qabcn 
©1C  $n  je  (or  jema(3)  #efe&en?  have  you  ever  seen  him  ?  flltf 
immer,  for  ever.  3mmer  (like  toujours  in  French)  is  used 
also  in  the  sense  of  safely,  without  hesitation  ,-  as,  @ie  fbn- 
Wn  ba£  unmet  tlHW,  you  may  safely  do  that  ;  WdQW  @te  e£ 
immer,  venture  it  without  hesitation. 

The  negatives  of  the  preceding  adverbs  are,  ilie,  mental^ 
and  ninimev,  never,  at  no  time.  —  See  $  99. 

Obs.  1.  When  the  English  ever  denotes  merely  an  unlimited  degree  of 
intension  or  extent,  and  not  time,  it  is  rendered  variously  in  German  ; 
namely,  when  compounded  or  joined  with  any  of  those  words  which  may 
be  used  also  as  interrogates  (in  which  case  ever  may  be  preceded  by 
so  ;  as,  whoever  or  whosoever,  whenever,  wherever,  &c.)  it  is  translated 
by  and),  or  immer,  or  by  both  these  words;  as,  Whoever  he  may  be,  WCf 

er  aucfr  (or  wer  er  immer,  or  rcer  er  au$  immcr)  fepn  mag;  How  rick 

soever  you  may  be,  fo  reifJ?  ©ic  flU$  immer  fepn  mb^Cn.  It  is  in  such 
cases  sometimes  rendered  also  by  nur  or  niir  immer;  as,  Wherever  I 

come,  tvo  let)  nur  (or  nur  immer)  bin  fomme.  But  more  generally  nur, 

in  such  instances,  answers  to  the  English  as  ever,  implying  the  utmost 
degree  possible  *  ;  as,  @o  gefcRWinb  \ti)  nur  fcnnte,  as  quickly  as  ever  1 
could;  ©0  Ptel  ©tc  nur  immer  WOUen,  as  much  as  ever  you  like. 

Ever  so  is  mostly  rendered  by  nccft  fo,  or  flUff)  ncdl  fo;  as,  Let  him 
be  ever  so  learned,  er  mag  M$)  fo  (or  au$  tlCCb  fc)  gele&Vt  fepn  ;  Jf  1 

rise  ever  so  early,  wenn  1$  aucl)  ncci)  fo  fruf)  auftfefce. 

(?inmal,  etnj?,  once.  —  The  former,  like  the  corresponding 
once  in  English,  is  used  both  as  a  numeral  (see  §  56,  Obs.  2.) 
and  as  an  adverb  of  time,  equivalent  to  citljT,  once,  at  some 

particular  time  ;  as,  %jdb  UKvfre  itm  eimnal  (or  einft)  n?icbct 

fc[;en9  /  shall  see  him  one  day  again  ;  (£$  ttWV  eimnal  Cilt 
there  was  once  a  kin. 


Obs.  2.  @inmal  has  several  other  significations:  —  ].)  for  once,  or 
contrary  to  the  habitual  way  ;  and  when  preceded  by  if  iefcer,  it  implies 
the  happening  after  a  long  interval;  as,  @r  iff  Jjeute  einmfll  fe&r  ge^ 
fprdcl)t$,  he  is  today,  for  once,  very  talkative;—  ttneber  etnmaf  would  im- 
ply, that  he  has  been  so  occasionally  before.  2.)  at  last  ;  in  which  im- 
port it  is  frequently  preceded  by  enblid)  ;  as,  <5$weigen  @ie  bocb  einmal, 

*  In  some  other  cases,  too,  nut  imports  possibly  ;  as,  SQie  founen  <3ic  nut  fo 
fltnufnni  fepn  ?  how  can  you  possibly  be  so  cruel  ? 
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now  do  be  silent  ;  SBerbcn  @ie  eimtlfl!  ailffcoten?  will  you  at  length  (or 
«><?r)  C«M*  P  JRcmmif  bU  ettbltd)  etnmal  ?  do  you  come  at  last?  3.)  Just, 
merely;  as,  Caufe  etnmal  ^Uttl  SRflCfohir  fWlUfrer,  just  run  over  to  the 
neighbour.  4.)  It  implies  that  arguing  is  of  no  use,  or  that  affairs  can  no 
more  be  changed;  in  which  import  it  is  generally  preceded  by  nun  ;  as, 
5)a$  itf  etnmal  (or  nun  einmal)  COVfret,  that  is  now  past  land  cannot  be 
helped];  @r  itf  mm  einmal  3&r  iSrit&er,  he  is  your  brother  [and  so  you 
must  make  the  best  of  it}.  —  9?idH  eilltlial  often  denotes  not  so  much  as; 
as,  Gr  fjnn  ntcfrt  einmal  lejYn,  he  cannot  so  much  as  read. 

The  adverbs  je£t,  Him,  Hltnmc&r,  and  ge$enwarti#,  all  de- 
note present  time.  The  first  two  are  in  many  instances  used 
indiscriminately  ;  as,  Srts  ifj:  jefct  (or  mm)  Sie  3)?obe,  this  is 
?iow  the  fashion  ;  gr  FonntC  HUH  (or  je£t)  fdbotl  J)ier  fei;H,  he 
might  be  here  by  this  time.  However,  when  implying  an 
expected  change,  or  ceasing  of  the  present  state,  je$t  alone 
is  used.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  present  state,  or  event, 
is  considered  as  the  consequence  of  that  preceding  it,  HUH 
seems  preferable  ;  as, 

£Ur  je£t  (not  lllin)  may}  e5  ^Cnily  fepll,/or  the  present  it  maybe 

enough;  £emm  in  einer  ©runfrt'  roieber,  id)  bin  je$t  frcfcfjaftiyt,  com* 

again  an  hour  hence,  I  am  engaged  now;  3$\$   je$t  tyabe  id)  gefd^WiC-- 

gen,  afcer  nun  bavf  id;  e5  nidbt  langcr,  /  have  been  silent  till  nowybut 
I  must  no  longer  be  so  ;  etc  tfollten  iitcbt  fecren,  nun  miitTcn  @ie  bafiir 

(eiben,  you  would  not  hear,  now  you  must  suffer  for  it  *. 

Obs.  3.  When  the  English  now  is  used  as  a  connective,  (for  instance, 
''  If  this  be  true,  he  is  guilty;  now  this  is  true,"  &c.  ;  or,  "  Now  there 
lived  in  the  same  town  a  man  who,"  &c,)  it  must  be  rendered  by  nun 
exclusively. 

Jhm  answers  to  the  English  wellm  such  expressions  as  9?un,  fo  fep  e$, 
welly  be  it  then  ;  nun,  nun!  well,  well!—  In  its  connective  import,  nun 
5s  often  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  phrase,  and  is  then  not  translated  in 
English;  as,  ^(ly  id)  i&m  ba$  nun  fo  jcigen  ivollte,  fprang  er  auf,  (well 

or  now)  when  I  was  going  to  show  him  that,  he  jumped  up. 

Slimmest,  which  compound  is  not  frequently  used,  de- 
notes present  time  as  distinct  from  the  past,  and  as  con- 

*  Present  time  may  be  considered  either  as  the  end  of  past  time,  and,  con- 
sequently, as  distinct  from  the  future  only  ;  or  as  the  beginning  of  the  future, 
and  distinct  only  from  the  past.  In  the  above  discrimination,  nun  appears  to 
imply  the  latter,  jefjt  the  former,  description  of  present  time.  This  view  re- 
ceives some  corroboration  from  the  fact,  that  the  English  yet  (etymologicalljr 
the  same  word  with  jetjt)  denotes  a  continuation  of  a  previous  state,  with  th« 
implied  expectation  of  that  state  being  changed. 
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tinuing  for  some  time  after  *  ;  as,  ^a$  iff  WtWItdjV 

aits  bet  DJiObe,  that  is  now  quite  out  of  fashion  ;  %8a$  |>ab'  id[) 

numtiet)V  £tt  fyoffen  ?  what  have  I  now  (henceforth}  to  hope  ? 

(BecjennwrtK},  at  present,  implies  an  extended  portion  of 
time,  and  is  therefore  not  used  in  reference  to  the  present 
moment  merely.  Thus,  we  may  say,  (?r  IcBt  $ec}entt>ritti$  (or 
je£t)  auf  bem  £an^e,  he  lives  at  present  in  the  country;  —  but 
we  must  say,  (?$  if}  je0t  (not  fletJClWatttg)  3)?itta#,  it  is  now 
noon,  @e$enn)avti$  is  always  used  in  reference  to  actually 
present  time,  and  cannot  be  joined  with  past  tenses  ;  though 
jc$t,  nun,  and  nunwefyt4  may.  Thus,  in  narrative  we  may 
say,  j^t  (or  win,  but  not  geijCtttvavttfl)  fam  tie  9M;e  an 
now  came  my  turn\. 

,  feijon,  nod).  —  gvjl  denotes,/;**/  fci1cn,  already;  and 
ttOOJbj  still9  yet,  or  as  yet  :— 

$b'ren  @ie  niic^  crir  an,  first  hear  me;  Q*>  \\i  fc^cn  gcfdje^en,  zV  w«/- 

ready  done;  3tPCtfclll  ^5tC  nod)  (HCC^  tmittCr)?  do  you  still  (even  yet} 
doubt?  jJJocft  U'Ctp  Cr  nid)t5  baPOtt,  a^j/^  ^e  ^wow5  nothing  of  it. 

These  adverbs  have,  however,  several  other  meanings  :  — 
(£t|l  denotes  also  not  till,  only  or  but  ;  in  which  sense  it  is 
the  counterpart  of  fd)0n,  which  often  signifies  as  early  as,  as 
far  back  as,  or  even  (as  early  as)  ;  as, 

3$  IfCrbe  mermen  CVft  abveifen,  I  sl.all  not  depart  till  tomorrow  ;  3dl 
ItferbC  mor^ett  fd)0n  abVCiftn,  1  shall  depart  as  early  as  tomorrow  ;  £ie 

fam  uorgeficrn  fd&on  juriicf,  mcine  .s)ticbtc  ev|!  ^wte,M<?rfe«r«<s/(<M 

crt?-/y  rw)  ^Ae  day  before  yesterday,  my  niece  only  today  ;  (5r  jCl^tC  fl[^ 
$nafre  fc^OH  oielCIl  ^)?Utb,  /ie  showed  great  courage  even  as  a  boy  ;  2)iefe 

^unfl  war  fc^on  im  neunten  3'a&rbin^cvt  bcfannt,  this  art  was  known 

even  (or  as  far  bach  as)  in  the  ninth  century. 

$lod)  often  implies  before  the  end  or  conclusion,  and  is 
rendered  by  yet,  even,  or  at  length  ;  but  sometimes  it  can- 
not be  translated  into  English;  as, 

^te  miifTctt  ben  25rief  nccb  abf$ret6en,  you  must  yet  copy  the  letter 
(i.  e.  before  you  have  done  with  it)  ;  3$  mu£  ^tUire  nccf?  Cincn  2)0ten 


*  This  compound  import  is  expressed  by  the  component  parts  of  nunutefyt;  — 
nun  deno'ing  the  present  as  the  beginning  of  the  following  time  (see  the  pre- 
ceding note),  and  niefyt  its  protraction. 

f  The  use  of  these  adverbs  with  past  tenses  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  pre- 
sent tense  for  past  evc-nts.  —  See  Qbs.  p.  152. 
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/  must  dispatch  a  messenger  today—  o?  this  very  day  (in 
the  latter  import  Jjeilte  has  the  verbal  accent,  from  its  implying  a  kind 
of  antithesis  »);  @ie  irerben  nocfc  alle$  »errat&en,#oM  will  at  last  betray 
everything;  9?ac£  bem  $frenbeffen  fam  3&r  Setter  nod)  hin,  unbnnr 

fpieften  notfr  2B&if?,  after  sapper  your  cousin  came  there,  and  we  played 
at  whist.  —  In  the  last  two  clauses  nc$  implies  before  we  broke  up,  or  in 
the  course  of  the  evening. 

Obs.  4.  These  adverbs  are  frequently  used  in  German,  when  in  En- 
glish the  modification  conveyed  by  them  is  thought  unnecessary  to  be 
expressed.  Thus  very  often  fd)0n  and  its  negative  nod?  litest,  not  yet,  do 
not  imply  any  unusual  earliness  or  lateness  of  the  occurrence,  but  merely 
that  the  event  had  been  expected;  in  which  case  these  adverbs  remain 
untranslated  in  English  ;  as,  2>viefe  aii$  Uncjarn  rom  erfren  3)?ai  melbcn, 
baf?  bcr  tfaifer  fcfron  (or  nod)  nief)t)  nacfr  28ien  ^uriuf  gefe&rt  fep,  letters 

from  Hungary  of  the  1st  of  May  state  that  the  emperor  had  (or  had  not] 
returnedto  Vienna,  —  where  fd)0n  and  nod)  ntd)t  imply  merely  that  his  re- 
turn had  been  expected.  Thus  also  in  questions  where  fcfron  is,  however, 
rendered  by  yet;  as,  #afcen  @ie  %fyt  $ferbe  fcfron  CCVfauft?  have  you 
soldyour  horses  yet?  in  which  sentence  fcfron,  as  well  as  the  correspond- 
ing word  yet,  unless  pronounced  emphatically,  merely  imply  that  the 
horses  were  to  be  sold. 

In  the  same  manner  ncdi  often  implies  that  an  action  or  state  is  a  con- 
tinuation; as,  3$  rcerbe  bte  nacfrjre  SEtoc&e  nocfc  &ier  bfeiben,  I  shall  re- 
main here  another  week,—  implying  that  I  had  already  been  staying  some 
time. 

@rf?,  in  the  sense  of  first,  is  likewise  often  without  an  equivalent  in 
English  j  as,  @r  frefann  flCl?  niC&t  eVjf  lan^e,  he  did  not  long  deliberate. 


Obs.  5.  We  add  the  following  remarks  regarding  some  other  mean- 
ings of  the  above  adverbs  :  — 

1.  @rfl  and  nod)  form  often  a  kind  of  connective  ;  erft  denoting  as 
yet  only,  or  no  more,  no  further,  and  implying  that  others  or  more  are  to 
follow  f  ;  whilst  nod),  on  the  other  hand,  implies  addition  to  what  has 
preceded  J,  and  is  rendered  by  more,  others,  further,  or  moreover;  as,  3'cfr 

fcafreerft  jwei  SSriefe  gefelwefren,icb  mu^weni^flcny  nc#  brei  fefcmbcn, 

/  have  ivritten  (as  yet)  only  two  letters,  I  must  write  at  least  three  more  ; 

(Sie  fcaben  crtt  ba$  ^(eu^ere  ^efe&en,  nun  will  id)  %bnen  nod)  ba$  ^nnere 


*  The  phrase  nog  einen  SBot^en  may  further  signify  also  another  messenger 
(see  the  first  remark  of  Obs.  5.)  ;  but  then  nocl)  has  the  verbal  accent. 

f  By  this  implication  etfl  seems  to  retain  something  of  its  ordinal  import, 
and  is  thereby  distinguished  from  nut,  which  is  merely  restrictive  ;  as,  £a  id) 
mrf)t  3eit  fyntte,  fo  fd)tte&  id)  nut  (not  etft)  xrcei  93riefe,  as  /  had  no  time  I  wrute 
only  two  letters. 

\  Probably  because  continuation,  the  proper  import  of  nod),  involves  ad- 
dition. 

X 
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J  Ct.Cj  en,  #OM  toe  (as  yet]  seen  only  the  exterior,  now  I  will  show  you  the 
interior  also;  2Btr  fi'nC*  et|f  am  $U#e  be£  2)er£e£,  we  are  only  (no  further 
than}  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain;  @r  ga&Ite  alle$,  Wlb  banftC  lin$  nod?, 
^e  paid  for  everything,  and  thanked  us  besides  ;  nocfy  f  (tuna!,  once  more. 

2.  (?r|?  and  no$  are  sometimes  indiscriminately  used  in  the  sense  of 
as  lately  as,  or  it  was  but;  as,  %$  fa&  i&n  110$  (or  erf?)  gcjTern,  it  was  but 
yesterday  that  I  saw  him.     However,  if  implying  the  idea  of  not  before 
that  time,  Cl'f?  exclusively  must  be  used. 

3.  @Vj!  and  fdbon  are  sometimes  used  as  a  kind  of  comparative,  —  a 
comparing  the  effect  of  a  lesser  cause  with  that  of  one  more  powerful,  — 
f$0n  implying  the  former,  Cift  the  latter;  as,  (Scfcon  bet*  (Eiiulengang 

crrcyte  meinc  jSewun&ening;  o&er  trie  erffaunte  id)  et|?,a^  i$  in  ben 

SCfflpel  tfflt,  er^  Me  colonnade  had  excited  my  admiration;  but  how  asto- 
nished was  I  when  I  entered  the  temple;  2Benn  (Ste  ficfr  fdfron  &ef$We; 
ten,  iva?  foil  t$  et|T  fagen,  if  even  you  complain^  what  shall  I  say,  —  i.  e. 
how  much  more  have  I  reason  to  do  so. 

4.  In  reference  to  an  hypothesis,  erj?  answers  to  once;  as,  2Benn  id) 
erf?  meine  ©dntlben  frejaMt  ^abe,  bann  will  ic&  mic|?  freuen,  w/^ew  / 

have  once  paid  my  debts,  I  shall  rejoice. 

5.  ©cfion  often  implies  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  any  uneasiness 
or  impatience,  or  for  any  interference  ;  and  may  be  rendered  in  English 
by  never  mind,  or  leave  it  alone,  or  by  some  similar  phrase  ;  as,  @te  Ifirb 
fd^OU  fommen,  she  will  come,  never  mind,  or  depend  upon  it  ;  @r  trirb 
ficfc  fcbon  tjelfdt,  Atf  will  help  himself,  leave  him  alone  for  that.  Thus  also, 
a  person  who  is  impatiently  called  would  answer,  %d)  fottlttie  fd)0n,  / 
am  coming,  —  implying,  you  need  not  call  any  more.     So  also  f$on  £llt, 
very  well  (you  need  not  say  anything  further  about  it]. 

6.  Not  unfrequently  nocft  is  used  in  stating  collateral  circumstances, 
in  order  to  bring  to  a  person's  recollection  something  which  he  had  for- 
gotten.    Thus,  for  instance,  in  order  to  bring  to  a  person^  recollection 
that  a  book  had  been  returned  to  him,  one  would  say,  (&ie  iTOllten  nod) 
eben  auf$e&en,  al$  id)  3'bnen  ba»  25iic|?  brac^tfj^ow  were  just  going  out 

when  I  brought  you  the  book. 

§  98.  The  adverbs  ftotyl,  ja,  and  bodb  deserve  particular 
notice,  from  their  implying  several  minute  shades  of  modi- 
fication; which,  in  some  instances,  can  be  rendered  in  En- 
glish only  by  very  homely  expressions:  — 

2Bot;l,  &ett,  (see  Obs.  2.)  frequently  implies  uncertainty, 
doubt,  or  conjecture,  and  may  be  rendered  in  English  by 
/  dare  say,  perhaps  /  and  in  questions  by  /  wonder  *  ;  as, 

*  In  questions  wvtji  refers  to  the  answer  expected,—  implying,  that  this  can 
be  but  mere  conjecture. 
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(?r  iff  W0l)l  tltcfrt  ^U  .JCWUfc,  ^  is,  I  dare  say,  not  at  home  ; 
Gr  tjl  iricfrt  fo  bumm  al3  ©ie  woljl  ^lau&en,  /^  z's  wo*  so  stupid 
as  you  perhaps  think  him  to  be  ;  2£a3  mag  tt?ol)t  in  bkfcttl 
^afldbcn  fct;n?  what  may  be  in  this  casket,  I  wonder  ? 

Obs.  1.  At  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  or  when  opposed  to  a  clause 
beginning  with  abet",  but,  WO&l  denotes  to  be  sure,  or  indeed  ;  as,  2Bo&( 
feat  fie  dfcdtf  t,  tttf  tin  fie  fagt,  fcd£,  &c.,  *o  6<?  sure  she  is  right  in  saying  that, 
&c.  ;  ds  iff  WO&I  tfKUOr,  aber  gut,  it  is  indeed  dear,  but  good.  —  In  the  ex- 
pression, irif)  mdcfrte  IVO&l,  I  should  like,  irobl  implies  that  it  is  an  idle  or 
hopeless  wish  ;  as,  %$  ttl'd$te  WO&I  ein  ^OUty  fepn,  ^  should  like  to  be  a 
king. 

Obs.  2.  Like  most  adjectives,  gut,  good,  is  used  also  adverbially;  so 
that  the  English  adverb  well  may,  in  a  great  many  instances,  be  rendered 
indifferently  by  gut  or  WC1!)!;  as,  2)  a  5  fftn^t  gilt  (or  tt>0f)l),  this  sounds 
well;  6r  Ijat  fid)  ytlt  (or  WC()l)  6ctVaC}fn,  he  has  behaved  well;  2)a$ 

tfebet  t&m  rce&l  (or  gut),  that  fits  him  well;  &$  iff  i&m  wo^((or  gut)ge^ 

lungen,  he  has  succeeded  well.  Yet,  in  most  instances,  one  or  the  other  is 
preferred  by  usage.  Thus,  when  referring  to  skill,  gut  is  used  exclusively  ; 
ias,  (?r  fc&retbt,  lemt,  tanjt,  &c.,  fe^V  gut,  he  writes,  learns,  dances,  &c., 
very  well.  On  the  other  hand,  WCW  alone  is  used  when  referring  to  oiir 
health,  feelings,  or  sensations;  as,  9J?ir  i|t  ntcfrt  WCf)l  (not  gut),  /  am  not 
well;  @r  bffinbCt  ficft  WO&I,  A<?  is  well;  CebtMl  @te  W0()(  !  farewell'  2)a^ 
t(jut  mtr  ao&t  ^^  £?o«  ?»^  good.  In  most  other  cases,  however,  it  must 
be  learnt  from  practice  which  of  the  two  is  more  in  use. 

The  affirmative  particle  ja  (§  99.)  denotes  sometimes  nay, 
yea  ;  and,  in  imperatives,  be  sure  /  as, 
$tele  $2ufer,  ja  ganje  ©tra^en,  brannten,  many  houses,  nay  whole 

streets,  were  on  fire;  ^ommen  @ie  ja  friib,  be  sure  to  come  early. 

Very  frequently,  however,  it  has  a  conjunctional  import, 
implying  that  one  proposition  is  an  obvious  cause,  motive, 
or  proof,  of  another;  and  may  be  rendered  by  you  /enow, 
you  see,  or  surely  ;  as, 

3)iir  biirfen  <aie  e$  fagen,  id)  bin  ja  3&f  -Jreimb,  to  me  you  may  tell 

it,  I  am,  you  know,  your  friend  ;  2Bartett  <&ie  HCCl),  @ie  fe&en  |a  &a^  05 
tegnet,  wait  yet  a  while,  you  see  surely  (or  do  you  not  see}  that  it  rains; 

(5r  muf?  fvanf  fepn,  or  jie&t  |a  fcfjr  bla^  au5,  he  must  be  ill,  he  looks 

very  pale  you  see. 

Sometimes  ja  denotes  surprise  ;  or  rather,  it  refers  to  an  unknown 
cause,  which  we  wish  to  learn;  as,  @ie  (lilt)  ja  JjCUtO  fef)r  Ut|ttg,  why, 
you  are  uncommonly  merry  today  \ 
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,  nevertheless*',  that  is,  contrary  to  what  might 
have  been  supposed  from  the  preceding  proposition;  as, 
@ie  (ja&cn  e£  $m  wfprodben,  unt>  bod)  $e6en  @ie  e$  ibm  nidjrt, 
T/OW  7z#t;£  promised  it  him,  and  yet  you  do  not  give  it  to  him. 
If  one  of  such  contradictory  propositions  is  put  either  im- 
peratively or  interrogatively,  bocfr,  which  is  then  joined  with 
the  other,  is  rendered  by  you  know,  or  surely  /  as,  (BcbCH  @te 

fym  ba£,  (or  ivarum  $eben  @ie  tym  ba3  nidbt?)  @ie  fca&en  e£ 
$ttt  bod)  (or  ja,  —  see  above)  OTfptOCfren,  give  it  to  him,  (or 
'-joky  do  you  not  give  it  to  htm  ?)  you  know  you  have  promised 
it  him.  Hence  bodb  often  implies  merely  surprise,  —  or,  in 
other  words,  that  something  is  contrary  to  custom  and  the 
habitual  way,  and  is  rendered  by  to  be  sure,  or  surely  ,•  as, 
2£ie  biefe  £etttC  bocfr  $VO&  ftnb,  how  rude  these  people  are,  to  be 
sure  f. 

It  is,  however,  more  generally  used  either  to  denote  soli- 
citude or  curiosity,  or  to  strengthen  expressions  of  that  na- 
ture ;  and  may  often  be  rendered  by  some  such  expression 
as,  I  pray,  I  hope,  I  wish,  I  wo?ider9  surely,  &c.  ;  as, 

SDartcn  ©to  bo$,  wait,  I  pray  ;  @r  war  bod)  mcfct  bb'fe,  he  wag  not 

angry,  Ihope;  $atte  i$  bod?  gef$Wte#en!  would  1  had  been  silent  \  $a't' 

ten  @ie  c0  tfcm  bocb  gegebcn,  I  wish  you  had  given  it  him;  3$  fra&e  ben 

5)?ann  bocb  itgenb  TOO  gefefjen,  /  have  surely  seen  that  man  somewhere; 
2B<1$  roollte  tC^  bodi)  fa^ett?  what  was  I  going  to  say,  I  wonder  ;  @ie 
triffen  bodf),  ba^,  &c.,  you  know,  I  suppose  (or  surely],  that,  &c.  ;  3$ 

mo$te  bod?  wiffen,  vrer  er  tjT,  /  ^ow/d  WMCA  Me  to  know  who  he  is. 


Obs.  The  particles  bocb  and  rcofcl  are  frequently  combined  without 
denoting  more  than  what  one  or  the  other  of  them  would  singly  signify, 
so  that  one  of  them  may  be  considered  as  an  expletive  j  as,  @ie  tt?ef: 
ben  bO$  tt?0f)l  3&rcn  $ruber  fennen,3/ow  will  surely  know  your  brother; 
2)a$  iff  bOdE)  W0|)l  nur  ©Cberj,  ^ai  u  only  joke,  I  daresay.  In  other  in- 
stances  each  particle  has  its  appropriate  meaning;  as,  @r  i)r  rei$,  afrer 
bcclj  if  0()l  9eiji)5,  Ae  is  rich,  but  yet  avaricious,  I  dare  say.  These  parti- 
cles are  often,  either  conjointly  or  singly,  connected  with  others  ;  espe- 

*  In  this  sense  it  is  considered  as  a  conjunction.  —  See  the  classification  of 
the  Conjunctions. 

f  To  render  the  expression  more  emphatic,  the  verb  is  in  such  cases  often 
placed  at  the  beginning  ;  as,  £nfre  id)  bocj)  nie  |"o  ettva$  <jefe()en,  /  certainly  never 
saw  anything  like  that. 
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cially  with  nun,  gar,  ja,  au$,  or  benn  *  ;  each  of  which,  however,  re- 
tains its  particular  import  j  as,  $iir  roen  t$  @ie  fcalte,  fragt'n  Sic;  nun, 

bO$  WOfcl  fur  ttieinen  Ofreini,  yow  ask  for  whom  1  take  you;  why  >  for  my 
uncle,  to  be  sure;  @r  fann  mir  ja  bod)  ntcbt  fcelfen, /or  a//  that,  he  cannot 

help  me,  you  know ;  @ie  werbcn  micfr  bocb  wofH  ntcftt  gar  fcenetben,  you 
will,  surely ',  not  go  so  far  as  to  envy  me;  2urffr  ba$  $en|terfann  er  bemi. 
bO$  aud?  ntcfrt  ^erein  gefcmmen  fcpn,  y^,  he  surely  cannot  have  entered 
through  the  window  either. 

§  99.  We  shall  conclude  our  account  of  the  adverbs  by 
noticing  several  particles  and  phrases  denoting  affirmation 
and  negation. 

These  denote  affirmation  or  consent: — 

3a,  yes;  ja  WO&f,  certainly;  ja  bodb,  yes,  yes  (implying  often  some 
impatience);  ganj  recfct,  exactly;  flewifj,  or  gang  §C(Q\$, undoubtedly,  or 
decidedly;  freili$,  or  allerbingS,  to  be  sure,  by  all  means;  mm  ja,  or 

nun  gut,  well  then,  be  it  so;  meinetwefien,  or  mctnet&alfrcn,  or  tct)  tin 

C?  gufrieben,  I  have  no  objection;  nur  gU,go  on,  nevermind;  immct^in, 
let  it  be  so. 

The  following  express  negation  : — 

,  720  (fein  is  the  definitive  720,— see  p.  57);  nir&t,  wo^;  bem  i|r 
fo,  that  is  not  the  case ;  nid^t  bCC^,  not  so,  you  labour  under  an  er- 
ror; ba$  fbCtt  nifjH,  no^  exactly  that,  not  just  so;  gar  nicj)t,  7W/  a^  all; 
gar  ntcbtr,  nothing  at  all;  gar  fciner,  7200;^  whatever  ;  nicfrt  gar,  no^  wry, 
—as,  nteftt  gar  Diet,  TZO;  very  much;  Waritttl  ni(i)t  g 

fctnc»woge0,or  mtt  9tfici?un, oj/ nomedns;  ia  nid 

t,  or  bllr$au»  nic|?t3  absolutely  not,  by  no  means ;  tile,  niemabty,  or 
never;  mm  Unb  nimmcrmc^r,  on  no  account,  nothing  shall  in- 
duce (me,  &c.), — as,2)a5  t(jue  icb  nun  unb  nimmcrmcbr,  nothing  on  earth 
shall  induce  me  to  do  that;  nicl)t$  wenigcr  al»,  far  from,  anything  but, — 
as,  6r  ijt  llic^t^  Wentger  al»  gClCbrt,  he  is  anything  but  learned. 

Obs.  1.  In  interjectional  phrases  beginning  with  interrogative  words, 
llicfrt  is  often  employed  to  denote  emphasis,  or  mere  surprise,  and  not 
negation;  as,  ffije  fcabe  id)  tfm  nicfrt  gebCtCn  !  how  earnestly  have  I  not 
entreated  him !  2Bfl$  fakt  id)  ni&t  a(le»  fur  i^tl  get&an  i  ivhat  have  I  not 
doneforhim!  2Ba3  fr  ntdt)t  alle^  gClcmt  (mt !  z^a;  «w  infinity  of  things 
he  has  learned!  s<IDa5  ©1C  ni$t  fagcn  !  J/OM  surprise  me!  or, you  do  not 
nay  so! 

Obs.  2.  With  respect  to  two  negatives,  the  same  rule  obtains  as  in 

*  For  the  import  of  aurf)  and  benn  see  the  Conjunctions. 
f  Dimmer  is  going  out  of  use. 

x  3 
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English;  namely,  two  negatives  convey  an  affirmative  sense;   (53  war 
tliemanb  bOVt,  bet  fie  m$t  bebauertC,  there  was  nobody  there  who  did  not 

pity  her;  2>iefe3  roar  fetnem  t?on  un?  ganj  unewartet,  this  was  not 

quite  unexpected  to  any  of  us.  We  find,  however,  the  best  authors  often 
violating  this  rule,  and  using  two  negatives  for  a  negation  *. 

Most  prepositions  are  used  also  adverbially ;  for  which  see  §  107. 

THE  PREPOSITION. 

§  100.  The  German  prepositions  are  generally  divided 
into  four  classes,  according  to  the  cases  they  govern : — 
1.)  Those  with  the  Genitive*  2.)  those  with  the  Dative; 
3.)  those  with  the  Accusative ;  and  4.)  those  with  the  Da- 
tive and  the  Accusative,  according  to  their  import.  Those 
which  govern  the  genitive  are,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
nouns  or  derivatives  of  nouns,  as  may  be  supposed  from 
the  English  translation  annexed  to  them.  They  require 
therefore  the  genitive,  like  any  noun  that  governs  another 
signifying  a  different  thing.  The  prepositions  of  the  other 
classes  are  mostly  particles  denoting,  primarily,  relations 
of  place;  and,  figuratively,  several  other  relations. 

With  regard  to  the  cases  which  the  various  local  rela- 
tions and  their  figurative  use  require,  it  may  in  general  be 
observed,  that  the  relations  of  origin  (motion  from)  or  be- 
ginning, of  concomitancy,  and  of  scene  (i.  e.  where  a  thing 
is  or  acts),  require  the  dative;  those  of  aim  or  end  (motion 
to)  require  the  accusative ;  except  nadb  and  $u,  which  go- 
vern the  dative. 

We  subjoin  now  the  several  lists  generally  given  by  Ger- 
man grammarians ;  adding  some  examples  to  each  list.  We 
shall,  however,  resume  (§  105  segq.)  the  consideration  of 
those  denoting  various  relations,  and  explain  in  detail  both 
their  prepositional  and  their  adverbial  import;  as  most  of 
these  are  used  also  adverbially. 

[The  dash  ( — ),  which  is  here  annexed  to  some  prepo- 


*  Indeed  this  rule  seems  to  be  of  modern  origin.  In  Old  German,  as 
well  as  in  Anglo-Saxon,  two  negatives  did  not  affirm,  but  strengthened  the 
negation.— See  Grimm's  2)eutfcfye  QJraramntif,  vol.  iii. 
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sitions,  indicates  the  place  of  the  noun  governed  by  the  pre- 
position (see,  for  instance,  the  examples  of  atlffatt,  Ijatfcer, 
and  tt?e<gen) ;  all  those  not  marked  by  a  dash  must  precede 
their  case.] 

§  101.  Prepositions  governing  the  Genitive  : — 


anffatt,  or  an— flatt,  or  jlatt, 

instead  of. 

bieffett^,  on  this  side  of. 
jetlfdt?,  on  the  other  side  of 
— fmlfcen,  or  — [;al6cr*,  on 

account   of,  for  the    sake 

of- 

altj?erl)al6,  on  the  outside  of 
hinerfealfc,  inside,  within  the 

limits  of 
0&er(jal6,  above,  on  the  upper 

side  of 
lUlte?&al6,  below,  on  the  lower 

side  of 
ftaft,   by  virtue,    or   by   the 

power,  of 
lang£,  along  (see  Obs.  below). 


latlt,  according  to  (the  con- 
tents of). 

mittclf?,  or  wmitteljr,  by  means 
of 

t?0$,  in  spite,  or  in  defiance, 
of  (see  Obs.  below). 

imqeadbtet,  or  —  im#eacfjtet, 

notwithstanding. 

unttjeit,  or  imfctn,  notfarfrom. 

f  entlb$e, by  dint,virtue,or  the 
power  of,  according  to. 
,  during. 

or  — JVC^CH,  on  ac- 
count of. 

lint — n?ilkn,yor  the  sake  of. 

JttfblflC,  according,  or  pur- 
suant, to  (see  Obs.  below). 


father 


Examples. 

(or  f?att)  be$  $ater?,  or  an  be*  Eatery  tfatt,  instead  of  the 

btefRitS  be»  jScr^e»,  on  this  side  of  the  mountain;  iffgen  be» 

or  beg  (Selbc^  weycn(or  ^a!6cn),/or^5a^o/wo7zej/;  urn  be$ 
wiHen,  /or  heavens  sake;  urn  feinctwillen,  or  fctnet^albcn  t, 

(see  p.  122.)  for  his  sake  ;  au^irftalfe  bef  ©tabt,  outside  of  the  town  (see 

*  If  the  case  governed  is  without  any  definitive,  fjnffcer  is,  according  to  gram- 
marians, preferable;  otherwise  fatten  is  used  ;  as,  Alters  fyalfrer,  on  account  nf 
old  age  ;  fetneS  2liter5  fynlben,  on  account  of  his  old  age. 

f  In  familiar  language  we  sometimes  find  the  genitive  of  the  pronoun  fcer 
(i.  e.  befien  and  Dercn—  §  65)  compounded  in  the  same  manner  ;  as,  t>ejTentf)nl&en 
or  urn  beJTentmiUen,  bemitrcegen  or  berentl)n(ben,  &c.,/or  whose  sake,  —  instead  of 
bejTeti  Ijatben  or  urn  befTen  n>H(en,  beren  tuegen,  &c.  ;  which  latter  phrases  are 
alone  considered  as  correct  by  most  grammarians.  These  compounds  must, 
however,  not  be  confounded  with  the  demonstrative  terms  beSfyatb,  beSroecjen 
or  beSfynffren,  ore  this  (or  that)  account  •  which,  like  weSroegen  and  \vetyM,  on 
which  account,  are  quite  current. 
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§  102,06$.);  imwfyaib  bit ft$Rmft$,  within  this  circle;  2>ieXf)emfe  er; 
gte£t  f?$  fecbgig  englifcfce  3)?eilen  unterfjalb  ber  $aupt|?abt  in  bie  <See, 

the  Thames  falls  into  the  sea  sixty  miles  below  the  Metropolis;  Gr  if?  f  raft 
feineS  $mte»  bajU  befUgt,  /*e  w  authorized  to  it  by  virtue  of  his  office  ; 
Dermb'ge  eitte£  2?ertrage$,  by  virtue  of  (or  according  to}  an  agreement; 

ungeacfrtet  be$  fc&lec&ten2Better$,or  be£  fcfclecftten -Betters  ungeacjnet, 

notwithstanding  the  bad  weather  ;  UlliVCit  Ctne5  2>OrfC$,  not  far  from  a 
village;  ttW&renb  be$  £rtege$,  during  the  war. 

Obs.  The  three  prepositions  langs,  tro0,  and  gufolgf,  may  be  used  in- 
differently with  the  genitive  or  dative  case ;  only  that  JUfOlge  must,  with 
the  genitive,  precede  its  case,  and  with  the  dative  follow  it;  as,  fang? 
bc$  $[uffe$,  or  lang^.  bem  ^IttjTe,  along  the  river;  trog  be^  6turm^,  or 
trc^  bem  ©turm,  in  spite  of  the  storm;  jufotge  ^^e^uftrage^or^rem 

9Tufttflge  jllfolge,  according  to  your  commission. — Instead  of  fang:?,  ent' 
lan.g  is  sometimes  used  with  the  same  cases,  and  by  some  authors  even 
vv'ith  the  accusative;  with  the  latter  case,  however,  and  generally  also 
with  the  dative,  it  follows  its  case;  as,  entlung  be?  ©ebifgeSi,  along  the 
mountains;  bem  (or  ben)  2Ba(b  entfang,  along  the  forest. 

§  102.  Prepositions  governing  the  Dative: — 


,  to,  towards;  after,  for  ; 
accordin    to. 


next  to. 


out  of;  from. 

T,  out  of,  or  without  (the 

limits  or  reach  of);  besides. 
6d,  near  or  close  to,  at,  by ; 

tvith.  famwt, 

fcitwen,  within  (in  reference 

to  time  only). 
— cnt^cqen,  opposed  to. 
— ^ecjCMifcer,  or  $e$en — iiBcr, 

opposite  to. 
mit,  with. 
(See  also  the  last  observation.) 

Examples. 

@r  fommt  au»  bem  2Balbe,  unb  gefcet  na$  jenem  Sorfe,  ^  «>»»«  out 

of  Uie  forest,  and  goes  to  that  village;  na$  na'C^ffer  sBocbe,  ff/^er  next  week; 

%&  reife  |)eute  nadb  ber  Jtuf?e  ab,  /  depart  today  for  the  coast;  bie 

£tfra£e  POn  btefem  Drte  nncb  OtfOrb,  the  road  from  this  place  to  Oxford; 

@ie  war  bet  ifjrem  2>ruber,*A<?  ^^  a/  ^er  brother's;  3*  ge&e  eben  311  mei^ 
nem  D&eim,  I  am  just  going  to  my  uncle;  ^cb  bin  fcbon  feit  bem  erjren 
^ier,  unb  irerbe  binnen  brei  Sacjcn  mit  mdnem  $ruber  abreifen,  / 


together  >mth. 


06,  on  account  of;  over  (only 

in  poetry). 
fcitj  since  ;  during. 
foil,  from  ;  of;  by. 
^U,  to  ;  for. 

)  against,  contrary  to. 
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have  been  here  since  the  first  of  May,  and  shall  depart  with  my  brother 
within  three  days;  @r  fa£  nacfrll  bem  JTontge,  he  sat  next  to  the  king; 

2>er  2Bin&  war  un»  entgegen,  the  wind  was  against  us;  bem  ©efege  311* 

Wtber,  contrary  to  the  law  ;  <&ie  f  am  ttltt  i&ret  Xod()ter,  she  came  with  her 
daughter;  %d)  lub  tyn  nefrft  (or  fammt*)  fctner  #rail  em,  I  invited  him 
together  with  his  lady. 

Obs.  The  prepositions  au£et&alb  and  ail£er  are  frequently  used  indis- 
criminately, in  the  sense  of  out  of:  yet  their  respective  proper  meanings 
are  distinct,  answering  to  the  English  outside  of  and  out  of, — aitfjer 
seeming  to  be  rather  of  a  negative  nature,  defining  that  place  only 
where  the  object  in  consideration  is  not;  whilst  aufjCtfralb  refers  more 
distinctly  to  the  place  where  it  actually  is;  as,  @r  iff  aufer  bev  ©tabt, 
or  ailfer  Oanbe»f>  he  is  out  of  town,  or  out  of  the  country ;  ailfter  bem 

£aufe,  out  of  doors  (not  at  home);  5)?ait  fcblUjj  ctn  Cayer  aujjerfcalb 

ber  #CfTung  auf,  they  pitched  a  camp  without  (i.  e.  before)  the  fortress. 
The  negative  import  of  a.UJjtT  is  more  obvious  in  its  figurative  use ;  as, 
<wf;er  Swetfel,  without  doubt;  auger  <$>tftiw,  out  of  danger;  aujjcrWem, 

out  of  breath  ;  aitf  et  bet  5)iObe,  out  of  fashion ;  in  which  expressions  au0Ct* 
{jalb  is  unusual. 

When  auf  Cf  occurs  with  an  accusative  case,  it  is  a  conjunction  de- 
noting but  or  except,  and  the  case  of  the  noun  excepted  depends  then 
on  the  verb.  Thus,  @r  &at  auf?er  mtr  nodb  mc&rere  9?achfrarn  ein^elas 

b^n,  means,  he  invited  several  other  neighbours  besides  me ;  but  @r  Jjflt 

alle  feine  9?ac^barn  eingelaben,  aufier  mid[),  signifies,  he  invited  all  his 

neighbours  but  me. 

§  103.  Prepositions  governing  the  Accusative: — 


ofnie  (or  fonberf),  without. 

lint,  round,  about ;  jfor. 
aainst. 


through;  by. 
r,  instead  of. 
against,  towards. 

Examples. 

Gin  2>a$  fficfjt  burcfr  ba$  X^al,  unb  um  bie  *&tabt,  a  rivulet  flows 

*  Though  these  two  prepositions  are  often  used  indiscriminately,  they  are  not 
quite  synonymous  :  nefrfl,  as  a  derivative  of  nefcen,  at  the  side  of,  implies  adjunc- 
tion ;  fammt,  as  allied  to  $ufammcn,  together,  implies  conjunction,  and  is  espe- 
cially preferable  when  the  predicate  must  necessarily  be  referred  to  both  nouns 
conjointly.  Thus  we  may  say,  (*r  Jjat  etn  £au$  nebfl  einet  $Kul)(e  uon  fetnem 
SBater  geerft,  he  inherited  from  his  father  a  house  together  with  a  mill ;  but  we 
should  say,  (?r  mill  baS  «£au$  fammt  cinet  ^iiljfe  fiit  taufenb  Qufben  ycrfaufen,  he 


oers  i/je  house  together  with  a  mill  for  a  thousand  florns. 

f  'Jfuper  SanbeS  is  the  only  expression  in  which  aujjer  governs  the  genitive. 

\  ©onber  is  nearly  obsolete,  and  occurs  chiefly  in  a  few  particular  expres-* 
rions  j  as,  fonber  3njetfe(,  without  doubt;  fonber  Surrfjtj  without  fear,  &c. 
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through  the  valley  and  round  the  town;  %d)  Wlli  treber  fUr,  ttO$ 
t&n  frretten,  /  will  fight  neither  for  nor  against  him;  QOyen  ba5  @nbe  be» 
3af)re£,  towards  the  end  of  the  year;  2>a»  ijt  um  (or  fiir)  fctn  ®etb  ?U 
fca&en,  M»  u  not  to  be  had  for  any  money  ;  ttJtbCf  (or  .QCyCn)  meinen 

SBiUen,  against  my  will;  gegen  (or  ttnber)  ben  <5trom  fcinrimmen,  fc> 

swim  against  the  stream;  Cfwe  t&n,  without  him. 


Obs.  The  form  gen,  for  gegftt,  is  nearly  obsolete,  occurring  only  in  a  few 
expressions:  gen  $'mme\,  towards  heaven;  gen  £)  ft  en,  to  wards  the  east*. 

The  particle  bit?,  until,  up  to,  or  as  far  as,  often  precedes  prepositions 
which  imply  motion  or  direction  to;  as,  bi$  an  ben  $a($,  up  to  the  neck; 

br»  311  btefer  ©tunbe,  w^>  foiAu  hour;  6i$  in  ben  SDfllb,  as  far  as  into  the 
forest.  The  preposition  is  often  omitted  before  adverbs  of  place  or  time, 
and  before  names  of  festivals  and  proper  names  ;  in  which  case  btj>  seems 
to  assume  a  prepositional  character;  as,  6i$  foierfrer,  to  f/m  place;  K\$ 

|>eute,  tf#  ^%  ;  bi5  Ojrern,  until  Easter;  ©r  fam  nur  615  (nadb)  ?Jari^, 

*ff  c<z7?«e  as  far  as  Paris  only.  —  It  answers  to  the  English  to  in  such  ex- 
pressions as,t>0n  Jtfan^ig  fri5  brei|?tg  ^i\U\\b,  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds; 
6r  if!  gef)n  bt^  JW'dff  3'a()re  att,  /ie  w/ro?n  few  ^o  twelve  years  old. 

§  104.  Prepositions  governing  the  Dative  and  Accusa- 
tive :  — 


an,  aw,  fl*. 

aiif, 

l)intcr,  behind. 

in,  ZW;    2*72/0. 

ncBen, 


,  before. 


uBer, 


j  below  ;  among. 
cn,  between. 


The  prepositions  of  this  class,  it  will  be  observed,  do  not 
refer  to  their  object  in  an  indeterminate  manner,  but  define 
the  particular  part  or  side  of  it  with  which  another  object 
stands  in  local  relation  f  . 

These  nine  prepositions  govern  the  dative  case  when  they 

*  (Sen  is  probably  the  same  form  with  the  English  gain  in  gainsay,  again, 
and  against,—-  Anglo-Saxon  agen,  ongean. 

•f*  By  this  peculiarity  ncften  is  distinguished  from  fret.  Both  these  prepo- 
sitions denote  proximity  ;  but  nefcen  implies  at  the  side  of,  feet  merely  near  an 
object,  without  reference  to  any  particular  part  of  it.  And  this  may  serve  to 
show  that,  contrary  to  what  some  grammarians  assert,  the  latter  preposition 
cannot  belong  to  this  class  ;  for,  even  if  it  were  used  in  good  German  (as  un- 
doubtedly it  is  not)  with  verbs  of  motion,  it  would  still  be  more  analogous  to 
the  prepositions  nncf)  and  ju,  which  require  only  the  dative  case,  than  to  the 
prepositions  of  this  class. 
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refer  to  the  scene, — that  is,  to  the  place  where  a  thing  is  at 
the  time  referred  to  by  the  verb  (no  matter  whether  in  a 
state  of  rest  or  of  motion);  and  the  accusative  case,  when 
referring  to  a  noun  which  is  the  aim  or  end  of  an  action. 
The  same  distinction,  therefore,  (of  scene  and  end)  which 
in  English  is  marked  by  the  two  prepositions  in  and  into, 
is  in  German,  with  all  these  prepositions,  denoted  by  the 
two  cases  just  mentioned. 

Examples. 

25er  £na&e  if?  (or  lauft)  in  bem  (Sarten  (or  per  bem  £aufe),  the  boy  is 

in  (or  runs  about)  the  garden  (or  before  the  house) ; — dr  lattft  in  fcCH 
©arten  (or  t)0t  ba$  ^aU5),  he  runs  into  the  garden  (or  before  the  house], 
i.e.  from  some  other  place;  £>ie  $u$er  lieflen  auf  bem  £if$e,  lege 

fie  auf  rtlCin  l&cfcreifrepult,  tlie  books  are  lying  on  the  table,  lay  thempn 

my  writing-desk ;  (*r  ffieg  auf  ben  2?erg  roit  eincr  Cafe  auf  bem  OtUcfen, 

he  ascended  the  hill  with  a  burden  on  his  back;  2Ber  WOfrnt  Ubef  (or  unter) 

3&nen  ?  who  lives  above  (or  below)  you  ?  iiber  etnen  ©raben  fpringcn,  to 

hap  over  a  ditch  ;  3$  fr&  i&rt  ii^r  bie  25riicfe  Qe(jen,  1  saiv  him  go  over 
the  bridge ;  @r  tnt$  eitt  Scfttf  ert  unter  bem  Mantel,  /ie  carried  a  sword 
under  his  cloak  ;  2)a5  Ktnfc  fiel  Untet  ben  Xifdb,  the  child  fell  (from  his 
chair  or  some  other  place)  under  the  table, — unter  bettl  Xifcb  would  im- 
ply that  the  child  was  under  the  table  before  it  fell;  @r  faf?  ^Ififcfren 
Wit  unb  metner  @C^We|ter,  he  sat  between  me  and  my  sister;  @r  fe£te  fief? 
JWlfc^en  mid?  Unb  mcinc@C^WCf?Cr,  he  seated  himself  between  me  and  my 

sister;  SBariim  |!c&en  @ie  bintcr  mir?  freUenigie  fidb  neben  micf),?^y 

do  you  stand  behind  me?  place  yourself  at  my  side;  (5r  ferf^ecfte  ftcft  fin: 
ter  ben  ^Cr^ang,  he  concealed  himself  behind  the  curtain;  SJfc&rerC  ©e= 

mafoe  (jin^en  an  ber^Danb,  iifrer,  unter,  unb  ne6en  bem  (Spiegel,  several 

pictures  hung  on  the  wall,  both  above,  below,  and  at  the  side  of  the  looking- 
glass  ;  @r  fe&nte  fi$  an  bie  S23anb,  he  leaned  against  the  wall;  (5r  fcftrieb 
etwa»  an  bag!  ^yenl^ei1,  he  wrote  something  on  the  window, — ant  $enf?er 

would  imply  that  he  wrote  something  at  the  window. 

Obs.  1.  When  locomotion  is  implied,  the  preposition,  according  to  the 
above  rules,  still  requires  the  dative  if  the  two  nouns  connected  by  it 
remain  at  the  end  of  the  motion  in  the  same  position  relatively  to  each 
other  as  they  were  in  at  the  beginning  of  it ,-  as,  2)er  £>Unb  fief  ^Wtfcfren 
ben  Staberit  be»  52Ba^en»,  the  dog  mas  running  between  the  wheels  of  the 
carriage,  i.  e.  his  place  in  running  with  the  carriage  was  between  the 
wheels ; — the  accusative  (jwtfcften  bie  Dtfaber)  would  imply  that  he  ran 
between  the  wheels  from  someother  place.  Thus  also,  @r  lief  fCr(or  I)in: 
ter,  or  nefreil)  be«l  SEtogen  &er,  he  kept  running  before  (behind,  or  at  the  side 
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of)  the  carnage;  @r  ging  am  $fuffe  fjin,  he  went  along  the  river.— On 
the  other  hand,  the  accusative  is  sometimes  required  without  any  motion 
being  expressed,  some  such  words  as  extending,  or  in  the  direction  to, 
being  supplied  by  the  mind;  as,  brei  $U#  in  bie  Cange,  three  feet  (ex- 
tending) in  length ;  eine  SReile  tn  bic  3£unbe,  a  mile  round;  @r  fratte 
eine  3?arbe  Uber  bie  ganje  <5tirne  (fcin),  A<?  Aarf  a  scar  (extending)  over  his 

whole  forehead.  In  several  instances  it  seems  optional  to  use  the  dative 
or  accusative, — or,  more  accurately  speaking,  the  noun  governed  by  the 
preposition  may  be  viewed  in  the  relation  of  scene  or  of  end,  without 
much  difference  of  import.  Thus  we  may  say,  @r  tjf  nun  fc&Otl  Uber 
fcer  ©range,  he  is  by  this  time  on  the  other  side  of  the  frontiers, — or,  Uber 

bie  (Sran^e,  beyond  (or  past)  the  frontiers ;  @t  bauete  etn  £)aui>  auf  bem 

(or  auf  bt*n)  25erg,  he  built  a  house  on  the  hill:  in  the  first  case  we 
consider  merely  the  act  of  building,  of  which  the  hill  is  the  scene;  in 
the  second,  we  look  merely  to  the  object  (the  house),  which  is  put  on 
the  hill  by  the.  action;  2>a»  £inb  cerbarg  fic&  fcinter  bem  (or  ben)  2?or: 

fcang,  the  child  concealed  himself  behind  the  curtain  /—with  the  dative,  the 
idea  of  scene,  i.  e.  the  place  where  something  keeps  itself  concealed,  is 
prevalent ;  with  the  accusative,  the  change  of  place  is  kept  more  in 
view;  2Ba£  ferbtrgt  ficfj  Winter  biefem  ©rfjleier?  what  conceals  itself 

(what  is  concealed)  behind  this  veil?  (Schiller.)  Thus  also,  @r  f  niete  Uber 
eine  (StUII be  auf  ber  @rbe,  he  was  kneeling  above  an  hour  on  the  ground; 
— @r  f  niete  auf  bie  (Srbe  refers  to  the  change  of  position. 

Obs.  2.  In  the  preceding  examples  the  prepositions  are  used  in  their 
primary  import  of  place,  in  which  import  the  application  of  the  above 
rules  is  easy.  In  their  secondary  or  figurative  import,  in  which  no  lo- 
cality is  implied,  recourse  must  be  had  to  analogy ;  and  we  must  ascer- 
tain whether  the  relation  expressed  bears  more  analogy  to  scene  or  to 
aim.  Thus  we  say,  @r  if?  auf  ber  Oveife,  auf  ber  ^oc^jeit,  auf  feiwer 

£)Utfc,  in  etner  gUtett  Cage,  he  is  on  the  journey,  at  the  wedding^  on  his 
guard,  in  a  good  situation  ; — 3$  «e&e  fl*lf  bit  Oveife,  I  go  on  the  journey  ; 

3$  bin  auf  bie  $o$jeit  gefaben,  lam  invited  to  the  wedding;  3$  lebe 

unter  bem  <§d?Uf>e  ber  (Sefege,  f  live  under  the  protection  of  the  laws; — 
3$  nefjme  @ie  unter  metnen  @$Ug,  /  take  you  under  my  protection. 
Take  also  these  examples:  @r  fpielt  auf  ber  $ioline,  he  plays  on  the 

violin;  @3  beru&et  auf  3'6nen,  it  rests  with  you;  auf  einem  $uge  b(inb 

fepn,  to  be  blind  of  one  eye  ;  in  ttieinem  9?amen,  in  my  name  ;  ein  $$<?•> 

febl  an  ba»  $eer,  an  order  (directed)  to  the  army;  etn  25rief  an  mict),  a 

letter  to  me;  3$  badfrte  an  ©ie,/  thought  of  you  (i.  e.  my  thoughts  were 
directed  to  you);  2Benben  §te  ficb  an  ifm,  apply  to  him  (literally,  turn 
yourself  towards  him);  3$  begie&e  micj)  flltf  £>ie  I  refer  (myself ')  to  you  ; 

aufeinen  ad)ten,tomindone;  (Sr  fief  in  eine  Qfynm&fyt,  he  fainted  (lite- 
rally, he  fell  into  a  swoon);  (?r  banb  bie  25lumen  in  einen  Kranj,  he 
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formed  the /lowers  into  a  garland;  JSinbe  bie  JlTCt  Ifjeife  in  Cillftt  29ail&, 
&wc?  £//e  /wo  joarfo  into  one  volume. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  examples,  that  a  being  or  con- 
tinuing in  a  certain  state  or  condition,  is  analogous  to  the  relation, 
of  scene,  and  requires  the  dative ;  but  a  coming  into  a  state  or  condi- 
tion, or  a  direction  of  an  energy  of  the  mind  to  an  object,  is  analogous 
to  the  relation  of  an  aim,  and  requires  the  accusative. — In  the  use  of 
fointer,  ncbcn,  and  jroifcfren,  the  above  analogies  are  always  obvious ; 
but  the  other  prepositions  of  this  class  are  often  used  in  a  sense  in 
which  the  analogy  to  scene  or  aim  must  be  obscure  to  the  learner:  in 
such  cases,  it  may  be  useful  to  observe,  fluf  and  iibcr  generally  govern 
the  accusative*;  the  other  prepositions,  the  dative.  Thus,  for  instance, 
cause  is  expressed  by  UfciT  with  the  accusative,  and  by  upr  with  the  da- 
tive; as,  @r  erfciwif  Uber  bie  ©efa&r,  or  uer  bev  ©efa&r,/^  was  fright- 
ened at  the  danger:  so  we  say  also  @r  gifwet  flUf  ntidb,  he  is  angry  with 
me;  but,  (5r  ItCJ?  fcincit  %OVl\  an  mir  ail?,  lie  vented  his  anger  on  me. 

Thus  also  in  reference  to  time,  where  ailf  and  ufrer  always  require  the 
accusative  case,  and  the  other  prepositions  of  this  class  the  dative;  as, 
3'rl)  werbe  auf  ben  Slbcnb  gu  3*&ncn  fommcn,  /  shall  come  to  you  in  the 

evening;  *Min  'Jfr/Cllb  filltt  er  ttficber,   in  the  evening  he  came  again ;  ^n 

Dicrjcbn  Xagen  (or  Retire  iiber  uicrjebn  Sage)  wivb  cr  guriicf  fcmmcn, 

this  day  fortnight  he  will  return.  However,  when  preceded  by  bi£,  until, 
all  prepositions  of  this  class  require  the  accusative  case — a  continuation 
to  a  certain  point  of  time  being  implied  ;  as,  rpn  SDiOfjjen  61$  ait  ben 
^enbj/row  the  morning  till  the  evening ;  6l5  ticf  in  biC  D'tac^t,  till  late 
at  night. 

We  may  also  notice  here,  that,  according  to  Adelung  and  other  gram- 
marians, Met  denoting  superiority  always  governs  the  accusative,  whilst 
Ullter  denoting  inferiority  governs  the  dativef  ;  as,  QtY  3i'!1y^r  i$  nicbt 

iiber  feinen  9)ieiffcr,  the  disciple  is  not  above  Jiis  master ;  3$  ^in  ifeit 
inner  ibin,  I  am  far  below  him;  vgie  if?  liter  ado?  Ccb,  unb  er  iinter 

a  Her  Jil'tttf,  she  is  above  all  praise,  and  he  below  all  criticism. 

IMPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  PREPOSITIONS. 
§  105.  We  shall  now  give  a  more  detailed  account  of 

*  In  the  sense  of  during  (see  the  third  signification  of  ii6et  in  §  105),  iifrer 
governs  the  dative  case.  % 

f  Probably  because  superiority  involves  a  rising,  an  exceeding,  above  an- 
other object;  inferiority  a  remaining  below.  And,  indeed,  some  such  word  as 
"elevated"  or  "  placed"  may  be  supplied  by  the  mind  when  iifcer  denotes  su- 
periority. It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  some  authors  use  the  dative 
when  tiber  in  this  sense  is  joined  with  verbs  of  rest;  and  in  the  very  example 
here  given  (bet@cfyiiler  tfl  nicf)t,  &c.),  which  Adelung  quotes  from  Luther,  the 
propriety  of  the  accusative  case  has  been  questioned. 

Y 
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the  signification  of  the  prepositions  in  most  extensive 
use : — 

9flt  denotes  1.)  At,  on,  or  in,  as  implying  the  touching  of,  or  being 
close  to,  an  object ;  as,  @r  wavtet  am  $u£e  be*  £erge$yAe  is  waiting  at 
the  foot  of  the  Mil ;  ben?  <Sd)lc£  an  bet  XijUf,  the  lock  on  the  door  ;  $ranf  •• 
fUVt  am  $Jiatn,  Frankfort  on  the  Main;  elite  2Duilbe  am  s2Jnil,  a  wound 
in  the  arm.  Thus  also  figuratively,  2)a$  j,f  <>jn  $ef)ler  ail  i&m,  that  is  a 
faidt  in  him.  2.)  Motion  up  to  an  object,  or  an  annexing  to  it,  or  simply 
direction  towards  it;  as,  @r  ytrtfl  an  btO  Xl)Ur,/te  wew*  to  the  door  ;  SVan 

banb  ifrn  an  cincniSaum,  they  tied  him  to  a  tree;  cine  25ittfdbrift  an  ben 

ft'dnijj,  a  petition  to  the  king.  (See  al?o  the  examples  of  §  104,  Obs.  2.) 
3.)  The  reference  of  a  quality  or  quantity  to  its  matter  or  subject;  as, 
(5r  ijt  veid;  an  baarem  (Silbe,  he  is  rich  in  ready  money;  ycfunb  am 

5vbrper,  ater  fdnVfldb  am  (9etj?e,  sound  in  body,  but  weak  in  mind;  @ie 

ubertrtfft  i&n  an  $3i6,  she  surpasses  him  in  wit;  Mangel  an  ^Bajjer, 
want  of  water.  4.)  The  reference  of  an  energy  to  the  matter  or  object 
on  which  it  is  exercised;  as,  ^ail  6auet  nod;  an  fcinem  i)vUtfc,  they  are 
still  at  tvork  on  his  house ;  fidb  ait  CtMCm  tacfeCll,  to  revenge  oneself  on  a 
person,  5.)  Cause,  but  chiefly  of  feelings,  sensations,  or  mental  percep- 
tions; as,  3$  fwke  ^V'.Ubt'  an  bCV  <§>ad)C,  /  rejoice  in  the  thing;  (£r 

bcvaufd)tc  jicb  am  2Ddne,  he  intoxicated  himself  with  wine;  an  cinem 
^ytebcr  jtevben,  ^o  die  of 'a  fever ;  3"di  evfannte  i^n  an  ft'tnev  ettmme,  / 

recognised  him  by  his  voice.     (See  also  Obs.  7.) 

2Uif  denotes  1.)  On,  upon,  at,  in  reference  to  the  surface  or  upper 
part  of  an  object;  as,  (5$  icfcenX&tcre  auf  25er>5en,  auf  ber  cbencn^rbe 

Ultb  auf  bom  ©riUlbC  bC^  ^DtCCtC?,  there  are  animals  living  on  mountains, 
on  the  level  ground,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  (?r  Itanb  auf  CJrtCm 
$U)^,  ne  stood  on  one  foot ;  (£f  fa^  ailf  11116  frCtaC1,  he  looked  down  upon 
ns.  2.)  A  direct  motion  towards,  or  direction  to,  an  object;  as,  (?r 
filny  gcrabc  auf  mid)  (auf  bte  Xbilr)  3U,  he  went  straight  towards  me  (to 

the  door};  ^Ulct^ucjen  if  arcn  auf  i&n  §tv\$M,ikecyetofattwerejix*4 
upon  him. — Thus  also  figuratively,  in  defining  the  direction  of  a  mental 
energy:  aufettt?a5  $efa£t  fepn,  to  be  prepared  for  a  thing;  auf  JC- 
manb  I'bfC  fepn,  to  be  angry  with  any  one ;  auf  SDittttl  bcnfen,  to  think 
of  means.  (See  also  Obs.  8.)  3.)  Immediate  succession,  often  with  the 
accessory  idea  of  cause  ;  as,  $d)  folge  auf  @ie,  I  come  next  to  you;  ©dlla^ 
auf  ^d)Lly,  blow  upon  blow,  ailfy  ^jfen  fd?lafcn,  to  sleep  after  eating; 
(f  I*  fcefinbet  fief)  bCJKV  auf  MO  ^rjeitei,  he  feels  himself  better  after  the 
-medicine;  2)CV  25aiim  fallt  ntd.1t  ailf  ben  Cr(!en  ®d)lafl,  the  tree  does 
not  fall  on  the  first  blow ;  (5'3  ytfc^Ct^  ttllf  fcitten  jBcfC&I,  it  was  done  by 
his  order.  4.)  The  foundation  or  ground  of  a  sentiment  or  action  ;  as, 
(5r  tjt  fTolj  Cllf  Kincn  OvetC^tbum,  he  is  proud  of  his  riches;  XfniC  e5  ailf 
metne  s2?evantit?OVtun9,  do  it  on  my  responsibility.  5.)  Manner,  way  : 
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(5r  betflig  fidfr  auf  fine  fefjr  unartige  s-53eif<.',  lie  behaved  in  a  very  un- 
becoming •manner;  atlf  Seutfd),  in  German;  ailf  CINCH  3^B>  a^  on* 

draught;  fi$  auf  $ti?clen  (auf  Den  *jteb)  fcfrlagen,  to  fight  with  'pistols, 

(with  swords}.  See  also  §  95,  Obs.  2.     6.)  The  extent  of  a  quantity  ;  as, 

2>ic  Molten  beiaufen  fi'clj  auf  taufenb  £(KI:CV,  Me  cosfc  amount  to  a  thou- 

sand dollars  ;  2U(e  famctt  II  m  bi5  auf  einen,  all  perished  bid  one;  @r 
as  $afj  bt$  auf  bte  #efcn,  Ae  emptied  the  cask  to  the  dregs  ;  (St'lll 
ttWfbe  ailf  btf  $tflfte  fn'Vab  $CfC$t,  ///*  salary  was  lowered  to  the 

half. 

Obs.  1.  Sfn  and  atlf  are  both  often  rendered  by  on  ;  ailf,  however,  re- 
fers to  the  uppermost  part  of  the  object,  cut  to  any  other  exterior  part, 
but  more  particularly  to  the  sides  of  it  :  0?r  fdweb  an  bte  'Banb,  unb 
OUf  t>Cn  Xifd),  he  wrote  on  the  wall  and  on  the  table;  ailf  ber  SKauor 
ffe(jen,  to  stand  upon  the  wall.  In  defining,  therefore,  the  local  relation 
of  two  objects,  auf  implies  a  perpendicular,  an  a  horizontal,  direction. 
Thus,  auf  bem  DRfKtne,  on  the  Rhine,  refers  to  the  surface  of  the  river, 
am  Dt&etnc,  on  the  Rhine,  refers  to  its  banks.  So  also  when  used  ad- 
verbially ;  as,  cben  auf  fcf?tt?tmmen  (or  lichen),  to  swim  (or  lie]  on  the 
surface;  cbcn  an  ftljCn,  to  sit  at  the  head  or  top  (of  a  table,  for  instance). 
See  also  Obs.  2. 

9Ut9  denotes  1.)  Out  of,  from,  implying  a  motion  from  the  interior  or 
from  within  the  limits  of  an  object  :  @r  flMimt  au$  bem  teller  (©cfa'tuy 
\\\$],  he  comes  out  of  the  cellar  (prison}-,  (Sr  $00,  Cin  ^St^CV  ail5  bet  Xafcbe, 
he  drew  a  knife  out  of  hi*  pocket  ;  (ft  i|f  aUt»  <Sad)fen,/^  is  from  Saxony; 
au5  3'taltf  n,  letters  from  Italy.  Thus  also  figuratively,  OU5  from 
Uberfe^t,  translated  from  the  German.  2.)  Of,  in,  assigning 

the  materials  or  ingredients  :  (5r  macfyte  eine  2)tlbfatile  auS  farmer, 

he  made  a  statue  of  marble;  £cr  ^cnfr|)  be)re(jet  au^  Cetb  Ullb  ©eelC, 
man  consists  of  body  and  soul  ;  ^Ba?  if?  au5  t^lll  geWOtben  ?  what  is  be- 
come of  him*?  3.)  From,  as  expressive  of  motive  or  ground  :  3'$  t&at 
C»  au5  iBcrbVUfl  (au3  gltten  Utfacfecn),  /  did  it  from  vexation  (for  good 
reasons};  au$  ^DianyCl  ail  (&tlb,  from  want  of  money;  3$  fcfelO^  autf 
feinetn  ^lUjUg,  ba^,  &c.,  /  concluded  from  his  dress  that,  $c.;  S>iefC3  t|t 
flar  aU6  einer  Stelle  in  CtPtU^,  this  is  evident  from  a  passage  in  Livy. 

iSci  is  never  used  with  verbs  of  motion.  It  denotes  1.)  By  or  at  in 
the  sense  of  "close  or  near  to":  3d?  irc(jne  bei  ber  ^trcbe,  I  live  near 


this  sense  has,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  examples,  a  reference,  di- 
rect or  indirect,  to  the  change  of  form  or  state  which  the  substance  experiences 
hy  the  action  ;  and  by  this,  <iu$  is  distinguished  from  uon,  which,  like  an  ad- 
jective, simply  indicates  the  kind  of  substance,  without  any  reference  to  its 
previous  form.  Thus,  eine  93Ubfaule  uon  ^Jfntmor  is  exactly  the  same  as  eine 
01  anno  me  SBitbfdute,  a  marble  statue.  The  difference  between  nu£  and  uon,  in 
such  cases,  is  therefore  analogous  to  that  between  a  common  adjective  and  a 
participle  past  used  adjectively. 

Y  2 
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the  church;  ^d?  jtatlb  bet  ber  £f)Ur  (or  bet  i&ttl),  /  stood  at  the  door  (or  6y 

him)  i  bie  @d;ladrt  bet  £fefpii$,£fe£a#fe  of  (near)  Leipsic;  bet  ber^anb, 

a/  hand.  2.)  W7^,  among,  in,  in  reference  to  the  home  or  country  of  a 
person,  or  to  an  establishment  :  (5r  ifar  bet  Mir,  7/c  was  with  me  (at  my 

house}-,  @r  recent  bet  fetncm  D(jetm,  /*<?  /*V«  «W/A  /«'*  uncle;  23ei  ben 

3?Uffen  (bet  un£)  if!  ba$  nirfn  (Sitte,  among  the  Russians  (with  us)  thif 
is  not  the  custom;  ($V  btent  bet  U1tr,  he  is  in  my  service;  %d)  (wbe  Cine 
^telle  betm  j?rteg»='2)epavtement,  I  have  a  situation  in  the  War-Depart- 
ment. 3.)  A  reference  to  the  will  or  estimation  of  a  person  :  @r  gilt 
Dtel  bei  bem  ^b'nige,  lie  is  in  favour  with  the  king;  @r  wivb  (Sie  bei  i&tn 
cntfcfrulbtgen,  he  will  excuse  you  to  him;  ©ncfte  fetiie  JJjiHfe  bei  tf)m,*eek 

no  help  from  him;  %$  biUllte  bet  ttltt,  I  thought  within  myself  .  4.)  At,  with, 
in  the  sense  of  "  being  present  at,  or  simultaneous  with  "  j  and  sometimes 
with  the  accessory  idea  of  cause  ;  as,  @r  War  bf  t  Xifefoe  (betm  ©ebete),  he 
ivas  at  table  (prayer)',  i25ett)1  ^Be^ye^etl  lacfotf  ei*,  at  going  away  he  laughed; 

Q.3  war  bei  biefer  ©eleaen&eit,  bai?,  &c.,  it  was  on  this  occasion  that,  $c.  ; 
2?f  i  btefen  2Dovtcn  bvadf)  ev  in  X^ranen  aii»,  at  these  words  he  burst  into 

tears;  SnM  feitKtt  Xalentett  War  i^m  ba»  leic|Jt,  with  his  talents  this  was 
easy  to  him.  5.)  In  implying  possession  :  @r  ifr  bet  QUter  CauiK  (bet 
gllter  ©efltnbfjett),  he  is  in  good  humour  (in  good  health);  2>ttr  bit  bei 
©tnncn?  are  you  in  your  senses?  3$  tin  nt$t  bei  (Selbe,  /  have  no 
money. 

Lastly  we  will  notice  the  following  expressions,  in  which,  and  in  some 
similar  phrases,  bet  denotes  instrumentality  :  @r  nafcttl 

he  took  me  by  the  hand;  (5r  fa£te  ben  'S'ieb  bciwi  ^ragen  (bei 

he  seized  the  thief  by  the  collar  (by  the  hair)  ;  eilien  betm  3?amen  netinen» 

to  call  a  person  by  name  ;  bei  ber  £ampe  (betm  ^Jtcmbfcfrein)  lefen,  to> 

read  by  the  lamp  (by  moonlight)  ;  0?»  i)t  bei  XobeSftrafe  cerbcteil,  it  is 
forbidden  on  pain  of  death.  Thus  also  in  swearing,  betm  £)tmmel  !  by 

heaven!  %<1)  bcfc^wore  @ie  bet  allem  tt?a^  3'|>nen  ^eiHg  if!,  I  beseech  you 

by  all  that  is  sacred  to  you. 

^Ul'  :  1.)  In  most  cases  it  corresponds  to  the  EngHshybr  (though  for 
must  in  many  instances  be  rendered  in  German  by  other  prepositions,— 
see  particularly  Obs.  8.);  as,  3'cb  frfm'ifre  ben  25rtef  ftlr  i|>tt,  I  write  the 
letter  for  him;  3\b  banfe  '3'5nen  fiir  3&re  ^ti%  I  thank  you  for  your 
kindness;  fiir  ettt>ay  flC^Cft,  to  answer  for  anything;  @r  iff  fe()r  grc^  fur 

fein  yiiev,  he  is  very  tall  for  his  age  ;  ^Ur  wen  fmlten  @ie  mirf??/or 
t^ow  rfo  3/ow  to/te  we*P  2.)  In  some  instances  it  denotes  to  in  the 
sense  of  "as  far  as  regards":  3>a$  iff  cine  £leintgfett  (ein  grower  i?er= 

lUf?)  fUr  if)lt,  ^ai  if  a  trifle  (a  great  loss)  to  him;  @r  i|t  tobt  fiir 


*  A  few  instances  of  this  kind  are  in  German  likewise  construed  with  flit, 
and  in  English  with  the  verb  "to  be,"  expressed  or  implied  ;  as,  3$  ()<ilte 
(erf  (are)  tyn  fur  etncn  93etru<ier,  I  think  (declare)  him  to  be  an  impostor;  fiit 
eitun  ^f)ilo|'opf)en  gelten,  to  be  thought  a  philosopher* 
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'tic  is  dead  to  me;  QaS  ift  filr  bi$  ECU  ft'inem  SRlljjlllj  that  is  of  no  use 
<to  you.  , 

We  may  notice  also  these  phrases  :  %,$ert  fur  $3crt,  word  for  ivord  ; 
<£d)ritt  fur  £>cl)ritt,  step  by  step;  fill'  5  enfe,  in  the  first  place,  also  /or 
the  present.  The  expression  if  a5  fill',  «;/*«£  sor£  o/*,  has  already  been 
noticed  (p.  139). 

©t'yjen  denotes  1.)  Against,  contrary  or  opposed  to;  in  which  signifi- 
cation it  is  synonymous  with  wi&er*.  See  the  examples,  p.  238.  2.)  To- 
wards, to  :  yCijCtl  Often,  towards  the  East;  CjCgCn  ^IbClib,  towards  evening; 

feine  ©iltc  (©raufamfeit)  gegen  micb,  /«'*  goodness  (cruelty')  to  me. 
3.)  ^60^,  in  the  sense  of  "more  or  less":  gCyen  frUllbert  *SRtn\'tf)ent  about 
a  hundred  persons  ;  CjCvjCtt  jWanjty  ^falM'e,  about  twenty  years. 

3'll  is  mostly  rendered  in  English  by  wf  or  into.  (See  the  examples, 
p.  239.)  We  shall  therefore  notice  onty  some  particular  expressions,  in 
which  ill  is  rendered  by  other  prepositions  :  3$  bin  ill  (Sefcfcciften  frier, 
/  am  here  on  business;  im  (§tV)Cnt()Ci(,  on  the  contrary;  im  ©anjen,  upon 

the  whole  ;  in  $erlegen(K'it,  at  a  loss;  2Bir  fi'nb  im  ^rieben  (im 

mtt  bicfer  3?klttCll,  we  are  at  peace  (at  war]  with  that  nation;  in 
PCrliCbt  fcpn,  to  be  in  love  with  anything;  cilicm  in5  ©ejicfct  lobcn,  to 
praise  one  to  his  face  ;  in  ^{nfCbUll^,  with  regard  to  ;  in  CHICr"  XicfC  (^C^e, 
(SntfCrnuna)  ypn  jwanjig  ^Up,  af  Me  rf<?^A  (height,  distance}  of  twenty 
feet;  ill  g  liter  $btldjt,  with  a  good  intention  ;  in  bie  ^lar 
put  loflight  ;  einetl  in  ^rcitjett  fegen,  to  set  one  at  liberty. 


Obs.  2.  In  definitions  of  place,  the  use  of  flUf  and  in  is  often  difficult 
to  determine.  Generally  it  may  be  said,  that  ill  has  reference  to  the 
limits,  and  auf  to  the  surface,  of  a  place;  as,  in  jcnem  Oanbf,  in  that 
country  ;  —  (Sr  lebt  ailf  bcm  Cailbe,  he  lives  in  the  country  —  not  in  town 
(am  Uanbe  signifies  on  shore,  the  locality  being  horizontally  defined  —  see 
Obs.  1.);  @r  wcfent  in  biefer  ©tra^e,  he  lives  in  this  street;  Der  Knabe 

fpielt  auf  ber  (SttaffC,  the  boy  plays  in  the  (open)  street.  —  Further,  with 
places  of  public  business,  or  with  amusements  in  which  we  take  an  active 
part,  auf  is  used;  whilst  in  is  employed  in  cases  where  we  are  merely 
attentive  to  what  is  going  on.  Thus  we  say,  auf  ber  ^C]r,  at  the  post- 
office;  auf  bem  SKat&baus,  at  the  town-hall;  auf  bem  ?^arfre,  at  the 

market-place;  auf  bem  iSalle,  at  the  ball;  ailf  £>Cr  ^CCl^elt,  at  the  wed- 
ding, &c.  But  we  say,  im  GcnjCVt,  at  the  concert;  im  Xfreater,  at  the 


*  In  compounds,  gcgcn,  generally,  implies  a  counterpart,  a  set  off",  and  in  a 
few  cases  presence;  but  witter  denotes  opposition,  aversion;  as,  @egen«d)nuiig, 
Counter-reckoning;  QkcjentVitj,  antithesis;  ®egencebtj  a  reply; — 5KJi^crret|e,  con- 
tradiction; Qegenjtiutfc,  object;— 2Ct  ber  flan  b,  resistance;  geijenirdrtig,  present ; 
— wifcerwarrifi,  t'isa»rceub!e. 

\  But  not  vice  versa,  the  English  in  being  often  rendered  by  otbejr  prepo- 
sitions in  German;  see,  for  instance,  cm  and  fcei  in  this  sectiou. 

y  3 
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theatre;  in  ber  $rcbtgt  (©$Ule,  &c.),  at  the  sermon  (school,  #<?.)•*  In 
several  cases  it  is  optional  to  use  auf  or  in  ;  as,  (?r  if?  auf,  or  jn,  feinem 
3\mmw,heisinhisroomf  ailf,  or  in,  ber  9ftfelUt|tf,fft£ft*4tfr0>y;  auf, 
or  in,  bcr  2£elt,  •»  the  world,  &c. 


t,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  dictionary,  has  nearly  all  the  significa- 
tions of  with.  (See,  however,  Obs.  3.)  It  is  used  also  in  reference  to 
means  of  conveyance,  in  which  case,  arid  in  a  few  others,  it  answers  to 

the  English  by  ;  as,  3*d)  will  e$  3~(wen  mit  einem  SSeten  (mit  ber  $oft, 

mtC  ber  erjten  ©ClCgcn&Ctt)  fcfyicfcn,  /  will  send  it  to  you  by  a  messen- 
ger (by  post,  by  the  first  opportunity}  ;  mit  bem  (SifWdgCn  reifCn,  to  travel 

by  the  diligence;  'Sic  ^cftung  wurbc  mit  ©tuvm  cingenommen,  the 

fortress  was  taken  by  storm  ;  HI  it  @CWdlt,  by  force.  —  We  may  notice 

'also  the  following  phrases  :  (?r  iH'rbeiratbete  fcine  Xocfctcr  mit  einem 

,  he  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  a  merchant  ;  mit  einem 
n,  to  be  related  to  a  person;  mit  XflgCS  $(llbnidi,  at  day- 

break; mit  einem  2Dort?,  in  one  word;  (Sie  werben  es  mit  ber  %tit 

erfa(jren,  you  will  learn  it  in  time  ;  mit  ^yleij;,  on  purpose;  ^abe  ^titlet- 
ben  mit  Ulir,  have  pity  on  me;  mit  ^Uften  treten,  to  tread  underfoot; 
@1'  Wtrb  mtt  jebcm  Xaye  finbtfc^Cr,  he  becomes  more  childish  every  day. 

Obs.  3.  The  English  "with"  is  often  rendered  by  bei,  sometimes  by 
ret  and  oon—  see  these  prepositions.  From  the  examples  of  the  second 
signification  of  bei,  it  will  be  observed,  that  when  the  English  "with" 
defines  the  locality  of  an  object,  it  is  rendered  by  bei  ;  mit  would  imply 

a  conjunction,  or  "  together  with";  as,  @r  war  mit  mir  bei  feinem  $ru; 
ber,  he  was  ivith  me  at  his  brother's;  ^cb  mufUe  mit  bem  Tfrjte  bei  bem 
tfranfen  bte  yan^e  9?adit  auffigen,  I  was  obliged  to  sit  up,  along  with  the 

physician,  the  whole  night  with  the  patient. 

3^ad[)  denotes  1.)  Motion  to  or  towards  an  object  (see  examples,  p.  236; 
see  also  Obs.  5.).  2.)  A  direction  to  an  object;  as,  C^r  Jiefte  (fcfrcj?,  Warf 
nad)  t()m,  he  aimed,  (shot,  threw  stones}  at  him  ;  fid)  na$  Often 
l,  to  turn  towards  the  east.  3.)  For,  or  after,  with  verbs  denoting 
search,  pursuit,  or  desire;  as,  @d[)icfe  nad)  bem  @$neiber,  send  for  the 

tailor  ;  firfo  mid?  etrra»  umfe^en,  to  look  about  for  anything;  nad? 
jlreben,  to  strive  for  honour  ;  mid?  etwa^  fc^madjten  (feufjen, 

gen),  to  pine  (sigh,  lo>:g}for  a  thing;  @r  fragte  nad)  31>ne  tt,  he  asked  after 
you.  4.)  After,  in  reference  both  to  space  and  time  ;  as,  1)a  fcmmctl 

tie  etner  nad?  bem  anbern,  there  they  come  one  after  another;  @ie  309 

*  When  public  buildings  are  mentioned  as  the  locality  of  an  office  or  en- 
gagement, they  are  construed  with  an  :  ^Jtebiflcr  fitt  bet  @t.  ^Scter^firc^e,  preacher 
at  St.  Peter's  Church  ;  ?profe(yot  an  Der  IjDljen  @d)Ulc,  &c.,  Professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity, $c.  When  an  office  or  engagement  is  to  be  defined  with  regard  to  its 
master,  or  the  particular  establishment,  without  reference  to  any  locality,  6ei 
is  used.  —  See  the  second  signification  of  fm. 
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e$  nacb  fid),  she  drew  it  after  her  ;  nacf)  feiltcm  £cbe,  after  his  death. 
Thus  also  figuratively,  ber  betfe  2)id)tev  nad?  ^Omer,  ^<?  best,  poet  after 
Homer.  5.)  According  to,  by,  after,  referring  to  what  regulates,  or  serves 
as  a  pattern  ;  as,  jdl  lebe  nad)  ben  ©CfegCn,  //foe  according  to  the  laws; 

nad)  bem  £anbe^ebrauc(),  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country;  3)tan 

ttiu£  ntcfrt  nadfr  bcm  ©Cfreine  lirt&eilen,  one  must  not  judge  by  appearance  ; 

nad)  bem  ©ewic&te  cerfaufen,  to  sell  by  weight;  9?ad)  meiner  U&r  iff  e$ 
fcalb  gwei,  by^ny  watch  it  is  half-past  one;  na$  bet  Stfatur  £e$et$net, 

drawn  from  nature  ;  em  Ocmalbe  Had)  (SortfggiO,  a  picture  after  Cor- 

reggio.  We  say  also,  nad;  et»t>a$  viecfKn,  or  fd;metfen,  fo  sw//,  or  fai-fe, 

of  anything. 

Obs.  4.  3?acb  is  placed  after  its  case,  1.)  When  it  denotes  a  following 
the  course  or  track;  as,  (?r  gebet  bcm  ^luffe  (ber  Strafe)  naci,  he  fol- 
lows the  river  (the  road)*  ;^  @r  ^efjet  Itacfc  bcm  ^(UjTc  signifies,  7iego« 
to  the  river.  2.)  When  used  in  the  restrictive  sense  of  "  as  far  as 
regards";  as,  3$  fcnne  t&n  nur  bem  3?amClt  nadf),  I  know  him  only  by 

name;  bem  Ceibe  nad)  im  ®rabe,  ber  ©eele  nach  im  ^immel  fepn,  to 

be,  as  far  as  regards  the  body,  in  the  grave,  as  regards  the  soul,  in  heaven. 
When  nacl)  denotes  according  to,  it  is  in  many  instances  optional  to 

place  it  before  or  after  its  case;  as,  nad)  meiner  $£einuti$,  or  rnciner 
^Bfdnuttg  nad?,  according  to  my  opinion;  9?ad)  feiner  ©circbn^cir,  or 
feiner  Oewo()n|)cit  na4?,  jtanb  er  frii&  auf,  according  to  his  custom  he  rose 

early. 

Obs.  5.  Motion  to  an  object  is  expressed  both  by  nadb  and  311.  With 
persons  $U  only  must  be  used;  with  proper  names  of  places,  or  countries, 
nacfr;  as,  (?r  ging  nacty  -2Binbfor  sum  tf'cnige,  he  went  to  Windsor  to  the 
king.  —  In  many  other  cases  both  prepositions  are  used  indiscriminately  ; 
as,  ^ie  liefen  JU,  or  nad),  i&rett  *5djt|t"en,  they  ran  to  their  ships.  Yet 
the  proper  distinction  of  nad)  and  ju  would  appear  to  be,  that  nacft  de- 
fines more  the  direction  of  a  motion,  jil  more  the  termination  of  it,  — 
the  former  implying  a  course  towards  an  object,  the  latter  more  the 
reaching  or  the  attaining  of  it.  Thus,  9?ad)  bem  §eg?n  greifen  (or  Ian-' 
gen),  to  reach  for  the  sword;—  JU  bet)  SDaffen  gretfcn,  to  take  up  arms. 
Hence  in  the  examples  of  the  second  signification  of  nacfr,  though  refer- 
ring  to  a  person,  Jll  cannot  be  used,  as  they  imply  mere  directions; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  gu  in  its  second  and  third  significations  could 
not  be  interchanged  with  nacfr,  as  it  evidently  refers  there  chiefly  to  the 
end  of  the  motion.  —  See  the  end  of  Obs.  8. 

Uebev  denotes,  1.)  Both  over  and  above  in  all  their  significations;  as, 
@in  ©dwert  &m»3  iiber  feinem  Jjjatipte,  a  sword  hung  over  his  head;  Ufrer 


ill  such  instances  may  perhaps  be  considered  not  as  a  preposition, 
but  as  a  separable  particle  ;  the  form  of  the  verb  being  then 
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etn  Self  fcerrfdKn,  to  rule  over  a  people;  UbCr  bCIH  tHJafiVr,  above  the 
water;  liber  jWflltjig  $ferbe,  above  (more  than]  twenty  horses.  (See  also 
examples,  p.  239.)  2.)  Beyond:  @r  fcfooj?  iibev  ba5  3^1  I»inail6,  fo  «Ao« 
beyond  the  mark;  2)a0  gC&Ot  UbCt  tttCinett  S2terf?atlb,  f/*a/  gws  beyond  my 
conception.  3.)  During,  often  with  the  accessory  idea  of  cause  :  (*r 
fcfrliefuber  ber  QJrebigt  ein,  he  fell  asleep  during  the  sermon  ;  3d)  bin 
Uber  bcm  *£lldi)ett  miibe  gCWOrbett,  7  /iau<?  become  tired  during  (and  also 
in  consequence  of}  £fo  search.  4.)  y^,  implying  cause  :  (ffVjft  Wff  U'ber 

3'br  $etragen,  fo  »  awgry  a*  */owr  behaviour;  3$  erffountc  ilber  feine 

•ftUfnilKit,  /  «#ffs  astonished  at  his  boldness.  See  also  Ofo.  7.  5.)  About, 
concerning:  (gie  ffrttten  fid?  U6er  Cine  ^iCinigfett,  they  disputed  about  a 

trifle;  Uber  etwa5  nadibenfcn,  ^o  fAiwA  a6ou/  a  ///fng/  ©ie  werben  fid.) 

bariibcr  UCr^CtdjCn,  /A^  wz//  come  to  terms  about  it.     Notice  also  these 

phrases:  £Dir  werben  Uber  ^ollanb  nacb  2)eutfd?Ianb  reifen,  we  shall 

go  to  Germany  by  way  of  Holland  ;  ^lUC&  Uber  t()lt  1  curse  on  him  !  3'd? 
fanil  C$  nid;t  Uber'6  £)Cl'3  brin^en,  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart. 

Um  denotes,  1.)  Round,  around  :  @r  Cjtng  U«l  ba3  £au*  (lim  bie  ©Cfc)» 
Ae  went  round  the  house  (round  the  corner}.     2.)  About,  near  to  z  (yr  i|f 

tmmer  urn  mid),  he  is  always  about  me;  Um  btefe<SeQenb  mu^  er  wc&ncn,. 

wear  this  place  he  must  live;  IUM  bicfc  3^^'  a^OM^  ^s  time.  3.)  i^or,  in 
reference  to  an  object  of  exertion  or  solicitude:  @r  arbdtet  um  L^cfM, 
he  works  for  wages;  3^  frttte  UUl  ^CVyebUtty,  I  beg  (for]  par  don.  See 
Ofo.  8.  4.)  ^(^OM/,  concerning:  Um  etilia^  bcfcrgt  fepn,  ^o  be  concerned 
about  a  thing;  uitt  Ctira5  n?t|]en,  to  know  about  a  thing.  5.)  #z/,  defining 

the  amount  of  a  difference:  @r  ijt  um  etnen  5topf  prefer,  unb  um  ein 

iiltCr,  fll?>  JC^,  he  is  taller  by  a  head,  and  older  by  a  year,  than  I; 

tjr  um  ctncn  3$\\  ju  \&\\§9this  is  too  long  by  an  inch;  3$  frabe  mid; 

um  ein  $flinb  perrCCbUCt,  /  am  wrong  by  a  pound.  —  In  this  sense  um, 
joined  with  fo  or  fo  t)iel,  is  often  used  as  a  conjunction,  before  compara- 
tives, for  befte,  and  is  then  rendered  by  go  much  the:  3e  efrer  @ie  fom- 
men,  um  fo  liebev  (or  beiro  lieber)  wivb  e?  mir  fei;n,  the  sooner  you  comey 

(so  much}  the  more  agreeable  will  it  be  to  me.     6.)  A  loss,  with  a  few  verbs 

only  :  ©ie  fdm  um  weKSelb  babti,  she  lost  muck  money  by  it  ;  einen  um 
bay  £eben  bvinyen,  to  take  away  one's  life;  Q$  i\i  um  i^jn  gefctyebett  (or 

get|)fln),/ie  is  undone.  In  the  following  and  similar  expressions,  in  which 
um  mostly  may  be  rendered  in  English  by  to  have,  the  prepositional 
phrase  is  the  proper  nominative  of  the  verb:  (5£  if?  eine  fcfrone  ©fldH* 
Um  eitt  QUte$  @en?t|Ten,  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  have  a  good  conscience  —  for 

etn  0ute£  ©ewtiTen  ijr  eine  frbbne  ©ad?e.  We  may  notice  also  the  fol- 

lowing expressions  :  etnes  lim  btl»  anbere,£j/  turns,  alternately;  inttticr 

um  ben  anbevn  Xag,  every  other  day;  fid)  um  einen  pcrbicut  mad;en, 

to  deserve  well  of  anybody  ;  @5  fep  baVUttl,  let  it  be  so. 

Unter  denotes,  1.)  Both  under  and  below  in  all  their  significations: 

(£3  lieyt  unter  bem  Xif$e,  it  lies  under  the  table;  uiuer  ber 
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below  the  surface;  $d)  will  c»  untcv  je(m  <}Jfun&  ni$t  perfaufen,  I  will 

not  sell  it  under  ten  pounds;  UtlttV  fciltcr  9lnleitlM$  CHufllC&t, 
fling),  under  his  direction  (care,  government} ;  untCV  btefCtn  ©tCinC, 
(beneath}  this  stone.     2.)  Among:  (&$  Ctttjrattb  Ctll  ©trCtt  Ulttor 
iforc  arose  a  dispute  among  them  /  ber  bCJtC  UlttCl4  UU?,  the  best  among 

us;  unter  anbern,  among  others.    3.)  During,  amidst :  0?r  if!  untcr  bem 

$?efC11  einOjefd)lafen,/w?/<?//  asleep  during  the  (or  ivhilst}  reading;  3$  bin 
Itntet  $reubeit  alt  gewerbett,  I  have  grown  old  amidst  comforts;  UHtCf 
bem  Conner  ber  Jtanoneil,  amidst  the  thunder  of  the  cannon. 

"Bon  denotes,  l.)  A  motion  or  removal  from  a  place ;  also  a  separa- 
tion from  an  object :  @r  fcmmt  PCm  $erge,  he  comes  from  the  hill;  POH 
Vkttt,  from  above;  (§ef)  U1Cg  POU  btcr,go  hence.'  ^eftneibe  CJU  <5tiicf  ron 

biefcm  £ucl)cn  ab,  cw^  apiece  of  this  cake;  6r  i|f  Don  ibv  flcfcbieben, 

A^  w  separated  from  her.  2.)  Beginning,  origin  :  btC  9?CtfC  PClt  Conbon 
nflCt)  25atk  the  journey  from  London  to  Bath;  t>Ctt  je$t  an,  henceforth; 
ein  (vbdmami  POn  ©Cburt,  a  nobleman  by  birth.  Hence  S.)  Origin  with 
regard  to  the  agent  or  author,  especially  in  the  passive  voice,  where  the 
agent  is  always  construed  with  POlt :  @r  WCif?  03  ucn  i&r,  lie  knows  it 
from  her;  0?V  foil  COtl  mcinev  £Jailb  ItCvbCII,  he  shall  die  by  my  hand;  CJn 

©cbic^t  oon  (5'dtbe,  apoemby  Gothc ;  ein  (Scmalbc  pen  S7(lbvccl?t  2)iiver, 

a  picture  by  Albert  Durer;  ^r  UHirbe  OC*n  t()r  gCta^Clt,  /fc  w«5  blamed  by 
far.  Thus  also  with  qualifications  in  regard  to  agency :  ®a$  mar  fc(jr 
vjUti)5  (or  linrocbt)  Don  i&m,  ^»'«  «^«5  very  kind  (or  wrong}  of  him.  4.)  The 
relation  of  form  to  its  substance,  or  of  a  quality  to  its  subject :  2)Ct 

$1113  if?  con  (Solb,  */*<?  ring  is  of  gold ;  einc  3?ci&e  ron  iSaumen,  a 
row  of  trees;  fiein  con  $erfcn,  small  in  person;  ein  (5ngel  con  etnem 

ItinbC,  ««  angel  of  a  child ;  fill  ©cbltrfc  DOlt  CillCm  Jpcbientcn,  «  rogz^e 
o/"a  servant. — In  all  these  examples  the  first  noun  may  be  considered 
as  the  accident  (i.e.  form  or  quality)  of  the  second.  (See  also  Obs.6.) 
5.)  Possession:  as,  (gacfrctt  PCll  SBUfrttdfttt,  things  of  (i.  e.  possessing) 

importance ;  ein  ^}tann  ocn  Xaleiuen  (pen  tynfe&en,  ron  S2?ermbycn), 

a  wta»  of  talent  (of  consideration,  of  property}.  It  denotes  sometimes 
also  the  partitive  relation  ;  as,  einer  POtt  i()nen,  one  of  them. — See  the 
Use  of  the  Genitive  in  the  Syntax. 

2Jor  denotes,  1.)  Before:  @r  jranb  POr  mir,  he  stood  before  me;  TOt 
ber  X^Ur,  before  the  door;  POr  D|tern,  before  Easter.  2.)  Superiority: 

<5te  jeicljnet  fici)  burcfr  i^»re  ficfc&aftigfcit  per  alien  anbern  au»,  ^  </»- 

stinguishes  herself  from  all  others  by  her  vivacity  ;  (5r  (jat  ba$  POr  ttlit 
POVaU1?,  he  has  that  advantage  over  me.  3.)  Tb,  implying  deference :  ^lllC 

jranben  per  t^rn  auf,  all  rose  to  him  ;  (?r  nafrm  ben  intt  per  mir  ab,  he 
took  off  his  hat  to  me.  4.)  The  cause  of  fear,  aversion,  and  similar  feel- 
ings; also  of  hindrance:  (5r  lief  POl'  belli  $einbe  bapcn,  he  ran  away  from 
the  enemy;  ^cb  jitterte  (crrbt^CtC,  fcbamtC  midl)  POr  ifjm,  /  trembled 
(blushed,  was  ashamed}  before  him  ;  CilU'lt.  ^bfc^eil  (@fel,  ^U\4C^t)  POr 
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(jaben,  to  have  an  aversion  to  (disgust  at,  fear  of)  any  thing; 
UOr  einem  Detbetyen,  to  conceal  anything  from  a  person;  3$  fami  POt 
bent  Oarm  fcilt  2£ott  &0ten,  I  cannot  hear  a  word  for  the  noise.  5.)  Cause 
as  arising  from  an  excessive  intenseness  of  a  sensation  :  @r  gtttette  ECt 
.fta'lte,  he  trembled  with  cold  ;  @ie  fcfyaumt?  DOt  2Butt),  she  foamed  ivith 
rage;  POt  #teube  tt>CinCll,  to  weep  for  joy  ;  3"ch  petfcfcmad 
/  am  dying  of  thirst. 

3u  denotes,   l.)  A  motion  to,  referring  to  animated  beings  :  (ft 
jll  fCincm  2)tUbet,  he  went  to  his  brother;  @e$e  bt$  5!!  m\V,sit  down  by 

me;  $$  mil  (jebet  311  ben  Xfneten  im  2Balbe  gefcen,  /«*//  rather  go  to 

the  beasts  in  the  forest.  2.)  To,  in  reference  to  a  proceeding  to  an  action 
or  business  ;  which  latter  is  often  expressed  figuratively  by  the  place 
where  it  is  usually  performed:  @te  fcbfitten  gut  X&etlUttg  bet  @tb-- 
fcfraft,  they  proceeded  to  the  partition  of  the  inheritance-,  £ommen@ie  glim 
^ruhfiiJCf,  (gut  Arbeit,  gum  t&piel),  come  to  breakfast  (to  work,  to  play)  \ 

(Sr  fu&rte  fie  sum  <3l(tar,  Ae  /erf  ^r  to  the  altar;  gur  <Sdni(e  (511  iFctte, 

gU  Xifd^e,  JUr  £trd?e)  yC&Cn,  ^o  go  /o  5c^oo/  (to  bed,  to  table,  to  church)  ; 
etttHl:?  JU  ^avfte  bvingCH,  to  bring  anything  to  marJcet.  S.)  To,  or  «s/«r 
as,  referring  to  the  ultimate  limits  of  an  action:  2?i£  ^lini  ^Ole  if?  JlCfi? 
^icmatlb  POVyCbrun^Clt,  nobody  has  yet  penetrated  to  the  Pole  ; 

bt5  sum  9?anbc,>7/^  wjy  ^o  the  brim;  Dcm^immcl  bi^  jur 

heaven  to  earth;  (5r  (wt  C5  bt5  glint  Obevltcn  gebtacfct,  Ae  A«*  raised  him- 
self to  the  rank  of  colonel.  4.)  An  adjoining  or  appertaining  to:  UCQC  C0  gtl 

ben  Ubrigen,  %  it  along  with  the  others;  ^afler  gum  5Deine  gie^en,  ^a 

pour  water  to  the  wine;  (5r  fang  JUT  @Uttatre,  ^e  sang  to  the  guitar  ;  2^a$ 

ge^ort  gu  einer  anbern  £ta|Te,  <//»  belongs  to  another  class  ;  bered;luffel 

glim  ©C^lClfe,  the  key  to  the  lock.  5.)  In,  at,  in  reference  to  the  rela- 
tion of  scene  (§  100)  ;  but  chiefly  with  proper  names  of  places  :  (5r  febt 
gU  (or  in)  Cctlbon,  he  lives  in  London;  bet  ^apft  gU  DtOIH,  the  Pope  at 
Rome.  In  these  phrases,  gut  ted)tetl  (or  linfcn)  Jpiinb,  on  the  right  (or 
left)  hand;  gU  ben  ^U§en,  at  the  feet  ;  gut  (Seite,  a^  the  side  of,  gU  may 
both  refer  to  the  5c<?ne  or  azm  of  an  action  ;  as,  (§t  lag,  or  et  fiel,  mit  gU 
^Upen,  he  was  lying,  or  he  threw  himself,  at  my  feet.  6.)  The  relation 
of  means  to  an  end;  as,  @v  tfrat  e5  gum  @pa^,  ^e  rffrf  it  for  fun;  (^elb 
gum  Otelfetl,  money  for  travelling  (see  also  J  91,  Obs.  2.);  2Bfl5  WClIetl 

©te  gum  ^vUbjtuit  baben  ?  what  will  you  have  for  breakfast?  $u  meinem 

'  (Stftaunen  ^orte  id),  ba^  &c.,  to  my  astonishment  /  heard  that,  &c.  To 
this  relation  (of  means  to  end)  we  may  perhaps  refer  those  cases  which 
imply  a  leading  or  inducement,  either  from  internal  or  external  causes  ; 
as,  (§t  t|l  Jlim  ©Clbaten  gebOten,  he  is  born  to  be  a  soldier;  igie  (mt 
Xalent  unb  jKtMgung  gut  5)tUflf,  she  has  talent  and  inclination  for  mu- 
sick;  (SV  IH  gU  S7illem  fa'btg,  he  is  capable  of  anything;  bcr  3>efef)f  gum 
Mlljjriife,  the  order  for  attack;  @t  tiet^  mit  gtl  einem  $etylei$,  he  ad- 
vised me  to  a  compromise.  7.)  A  transition  from  one  state  into  another: 
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C?5  cerbrannte  311  $f$e,  #  Awrn/  to  ashes;  gu  Staffer  iperben,  to  turn  to 

water  ;  @r  jttef?  e£  gU  QJltlPer,  he  ground  it  to  powder  ;  ettPa5  gU  ®elbe 
ttiacben,  to  convert  a  thing  into  money.  Thus  also  with  changes  of  a  man's 

rank  or  situation  :  @ic  tva&lten  tftn  gum  £bnige  (gum  @cbieb$ricfrter), 

*A«y  c/zott?  him  for  their  ling  (arbiter);  @r  nafrttl  fie  gtir  $rau,  Ae  too* 
her  for  his  wife.  8.)  Manner,  either  in  reference  to  travelling  —  gu  $U#e, 
§U  Canbe,  Jll  JZBfljfer,  reifen,  /o  /ray<?/  on  foot,  by  land,  by  water  —  or  with 
numbers,  measures,  and  weights,  where  it  indicates  the  manner  of  ar- 
rangement or  of  division  :  2>fl  UCyCn  flC  JU  Xaufeitben,  there  they  lie 

by  thousands;  bas  $funb  gu  fec&ge&n  Ungen,  ber  $up  ju  jwblf  3cU, 

^C  red)  net,  the  pound  reckoned  at  sixteen  ounces,  the  foot  at  twelve 
inches. 

In  most  examples  of  the  last  signification,  311  with  its  case  forms  an 
adverbial  phrase  :  there  are,  however,  nifiny  other  instances  in  which  gu 
with  its  noun  may  also  be  considered  as  an  adverb;  as,  311  gjailfc,  at 

home;  gur  $anb,  at  hand;  gum  ertfen  (gwdten,  britten,  &c.)  iiate,/or 

the  first  (second,  third,  $c.)  time  ;  JU  Wieber&CltCn  ^Dialen,  repeatedly  ;  jtlf 
(SeilU^e,  sufficiently  ;  gur  ilngebU^r,  unbecomingly,  unduly;—  especially 
such  phrases  as  form  component  parts  of  verbs  (§  89,  Obs.  2.)  ;  as,  gu 

jpevgen  ne^me-n,  to  take  to  heart;  gu  2)iirtacj  eiKn,  to  dine,  &c.  &c., 

which  must  be  learned  from  practice. 

Obs.  6.  The  subject  matter  is  flenoted  by  DCtl,  U6er,  and  auf.  2>cn 
expresses  it  in  a  general  way,  and  answers  to  of:  2Bif  fpfddjCll  con  iblH, 
M/e  5/;oA-e  of  him;  biC  -^dbel  PC  in  I'btVCtt,  the  fable  of  the  lion.  Uetcr  is 
used  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  a  dissertation,  or  of  an  investigation 
of  its  merits  and  demerits;  flilf  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  a  compo- 
sition intended  to  produce  a  certain  effect  —  the  former  implies  an  ap- 
peal to  our  judgement,  the  latter  an  address  to  our  passions  ;  as,  2Bir 
fpvadben  liber  ben  ©Cycnffanb,  we  spoke  on  (we  argued)  the  subject;  ein 
2Derf  (cine  0vebe)  liber  bie  b'ifentlicbe  ©rgie&una,  a  ivork  (a  speech}  on 

public  education:—  @legie  auf  ben  Xcb  eine^  5?inbe^,  elegy  on  the  death 

of  a  child;  ein  ©ebidbt  (i?piyramm,  ©attre)  auf  einen  mac&en,  to  make  a 

poem  (an  epigram,  a  satire]  on  a  person.     Take  also  these  examples  : 

echillev'5  IMeb  con  ber(Slccfe,  Schiller's  Song  of  the  Bell;  spope'5  s^er= 
fucb  liber  (not  auf)  ben  Sflenfcfoen,  Pope's  Essay  on  Man;  @n^el'^  Qcb-- 

rebe  auf  ^riebriib  ben  (3rej?ei1,  EngeFs  panegyric  on  Frederick  the 
Great. 

Obt.  7.  Cause  is  denoted  by  various  prepositions,  each  implying  some 
different  modification  :  —  9lu$,  out  of,  from,  denotes  the  motive  or  ground 
of  an  action  or  event  —  see  the  third  signification  of  au£.  2?on,  by, 
denotes  agency,  and  therefore  differs  from  burd},  by,  which  denotes  in- 
strumentality ;  as,  (5v  nnirbe  pen  bein  SWter  pcrurt^eilt,  burcb  ben 
^f  lifer  (jingeric^tet  JU  werbcn,  he  ivas  condemned  by  the  judge  to  be  exe- 
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cuted  by  the  hangman.  If  the  first  clause  be  omitted,  we  may  say,  Orr 
tt>urbe  t>em  £knfer  ftingcritfytCt:  the  instrumentality  of  the  executioner 
being  left  out  of  view,  he  is  then  considered  as  the  efficient  cause. — 
As  fOtl  refers  chiefly  to  an  agent  acting  on  a  passive  object,  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  refers  chiefly  to  a  cause  considered  as  a  means  of  affect- 
ing the  susceptibility  of  the  object,  and  merely  by  its  presence,  without 
any  obvious  action;  as,  %$  ferttto  ba3  POn  t&m,  I  learned  that  of  him, 

I.  e.  he  taught  it  me;  2>ie  JK'dmcr  lerntcn  an  etner  gefcbeiterten  ©aleere 

ifriCS^fdHJfe  baiien,  the  Romans  learned  from  a  shipwrecked  galley  the 
art  of  building  ships  of  war,  i.  e.  their  susceptibility  of  learning,  their  in- 
genuity, was  excited  by  the  presence  of  the  wreck.  (See  also  the  fifth 
signification  of  an.)  9(n  then  implies  the  presence  of  the  cause  with 
the  object  acted  upon;  Ufret,  on  the  contrary,  implies  causation  from  a 
previous  event  or  circumstance,  and  is  chiefly  used  with  verbs  denoting 
emotions.  Thus  we  say,  @r  erfrCUTt  fid)  an  feilteit  Itinbern,  he  delights 
in  his  children, — and  @r  frctlt  fid)  Ubcr*  btC  ^fllfunft  fCtnC»  ©OfjneS,  he 
rejoices  at  the  arrival  of  his  son. — ^Cf  likewise  denotes  a  present  cause, 
but  either  as  arising  from  an  uncommon  degree  of  intensity,  and  there- 
fore producing  an  unusual  effect  (@ic  iff  nid)t  an  cittern  ftirfdrfern,  fcn» 

bew  DOf'JButb  Ctjticft,  she  was  not  choked  by  a  cherry-stone,  but  by  rage}; 
or  as  the  cause  of  unpleasant  feelings.  See  the  fourth  and  fifth  signifi- 
eations  of  PCr. 

Obs.  8.  End  or  final  cause,  expressed  in  English  by  for,  is  rendered  in 
German  by  the  prepositions  fiiv,  um,  JU,  aitf,  and  nad) ;  which  are  distin- 
guished thus: — Jitr  implies  "  in  defence  of,"  "  for  the  benefit  or  use  of;" 
UlH,  on  the  other  hand,  implies  a  striving  for  an  object,  the  acquisition 
of  which  is  doubtful.  Thus  of  freemen  fighting  for  liberty  we  should  say, 
©te  fedfotCtt  fur  tfrre  $rei&ett — i.e.  in  defence  of  it;  and  of  slaves  fighting 
for  liberty,  @ie  fecfoteit  um  \fat  ^reibett— i.  e.  in  order  to  acquire  it ;  0?r 
feat  um  (Snabe  fiir  ben  9?er6red^et,A«  begged  for  mercy  for  the  criminal.— 
In  reference  to  the  price  of  a  thing,  for  may  be  rendered  indiscriminately 
by  um  and  fur  ;  though  in  reference  to  the  thing  sold  or  bought,  it  must 
be  rendered  by  fur  alone;  as,  3$  ffltlftC  (or  perfauftC)  ba£  QJfcvb  fiir 
—  or  um — frunbd't  Xbaler,  /  bought  (or  sold)  the  horse  for  a  hundred 

dollars;— but  %fy  gab  Ininbert  Staler  fiir  (not  um)  ba5  -^Jferb,  I  gave  a 

hundred  dollars  for  the  horse. — 3>\\  refers  to  what  is  necessary,  or  pro- 
jnotive,  in  the  producing  of  an  object  or  event ;  as,  Xud?  JU  cincm 
5)iantCt  fUr  (Sic,  cloth  for  a  cloak  for  you;  rctf  jjur  (SrtttC,  ripe  for  har- 
vest; Me  ©rlaubltiS  Jinn  S2^erfauf,  the  permission  for  the  sale.  (See  the 
sixth  signification  of  §U.)  Hence  we  say,  @ie  fptelcn  Jtim  3eitOCttreib, 


*  ?Iuf  Me  9lnfunft,  in  this  phrase,  would  denote  an  ejected  arrival ;  as  nuf 
mostly  implies  some  object  in  view — see  Obs.  8. 
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they  play  for  amusement—  i.  e.  play  is  the  material,  as  it  were,  of  the 
amusement;  @ie  fpielcn  fur  (Selb,  they  play  for  money  —  i.e.  they  are 
paid  for  their  play;  but  in  gaming  for  money,  which  involves  uncer- 
tainty of  acquisition,  we  must  say,  ©ie  fpielCn  um  (not  fiir)  ©etb;  @r 
rtef  bie  9?aibarn  311  £U(r>,  he  called  on  the  neighbours  for  help;  @r 
f$rie  U  m  £JUffe,  he  called  out  for  help.—^\\\y  on  the  other  hand,  implies 

expectation  ;  as,  %$  nw  auf  einen  folc&en  @mpfang  nicln  sorfcereiter, 

I  was  not  prepared  for  such  a  reception  —  i.e.  I  did  not  expect  it:  JU 
instead  of  auf,  in  the  preceding  example,  would  mean,  I  was  not  pre- 
pared with  the  means  of  making  such  a  reception.  —  9Jad)  answers  to 
the  English  for  with  verbs  of  motion,  but  more  especially  with  words 
expressive  of  desire,  or  a  longing  for;  and  mostly  with  the  accessory 
idea  that  this  feeling  cannot  immediately  be  gratified.  —  See  the  third 
signification  of  na$. 

It  will  then  be  seen,  that  the  difference  between  naclj)  and  gu  in  this 
figurative  use  is  analogous  to  that  of  their  primary  import  (see  Obs.  5.), 
inasmuch  as  na$  implies  a  desire  without  the  prospect  of  an  imme- 
diate gratification  or  end;  gll,  on  the  contrary,  an  immediate  leading  to 
it.  —  See  the  above  examples  on  $u.  Thus,  we  would  say  also,  %<A)  fjabe 
Cuf?  l\\  etncm  §pa$ttrgattgfi  I  have  a  mind  for  a  walk  ;  and  Q$  $eluffet 
flC  na$  UCrbOtenen  ^riicfcten,  she  has  a  longing  for  forbidden  fruits. 


TIME. 

§  106.  Most  prepositions  are  used  also  in  reference  to 
time,  as  may  be  seen  from  several  examples  in  the  pre- 
ceding section.  —  See  also  p.  24-1.  The  following  additional 
remarks  may,  however,  be  useful  :  — 

9tn,  on,  is  used  only  with  the  noun  Xa0  (expressed  or  understood)  and 
its  compounds;  as,  am  kitten  Xa$e,  on  the  third  day  ;  am  @l?nntag,  on 

Sunday;  am  erfrert  3"ulp,  on  the  first  of  July  ;  @ie  tfarben  an  einem 

Xflge,  they  died  on  one  day.  —  We  say  however  also,  am  3J?Ottjen,  in 
the  morning  ;  am  %etlb,in  the  evening;  am  9Infan#e,  at  the  beginning  ; 
am  (Sllbe,  at  the  end;  but,  tit  ber  9?adfot,  at  night;  in  ber  STOitte,  in  the 
middle.  —  71  Uf  generally  implies  time  future  to  that  referred  to  by  the 
verb;  as,  %tf)  bejtelltC  ben  ©cfrnetber  auf  moreen,  /  ordered  the  tailor  to 
come  tomorrow  ;  2Bit  fcIlO&en  e$  auf  ben  fdyenben  Xa.Q  auf,  we  deferred 
it  to  the  following  day.  Accordingly,  when  the  English/or  refers  to  time 
posterior  to  that  referred  to  by  the  verb,  it  is  rendered  mostly  by  auf 
(sometimes  by  fur)  ;  whilst,  when  defining  the  duration  of  the  action  or 
state  expressed  by  the  verb,  it  is  rendered  by  tang,  not  by  auf;  as, 

Cetfren  (Ste  mtr  ba3  auf  (or  fur)  einen  Tlugenblicf,  lend  me  that  for  a  mo- 

ment; 2fcf>  QefK  auf  bret  Xage  ailf$  Canb,  /  am  going  for  three  days  into 

the  country;  @r  &at  bvei  ganje  Xage  lan^i  (or  eine  3?it  tang)  gewanet, 
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he  has  waited  for  three  whole  days  (or  for  some  time};  (§0  faj;  Cr  r»te(e 
SagC,  f  IClC  3fl&*^  faHgj  ^w5  ^  ^e  5^  for  whole  days,  for  whole  years. 
— 3n,  like  the  English  in,  denotes  also  within,  and  hence.  Thus,  3$ 
WtU  ba$  in  Ctner  ©tllttbe  frifrmben,  may  signify,  /  will  write  this  within 
(innwfyalb)anhour,  or  an  hour  hence. — Ut?bCf  denotes  1.)  above,  Implying 
duration;  as,  (5r  btteb  liber  fin  ^Qfyv  au^,  he  staid  abroad  above  a  year. 
2.)  4/fer>  implying  a  point  of  time,  in  such  expressions  as,  9?a$tten 
©onntacj  iiber  bm  2Bo$en  if!  fetn  (§eburt*tag,  ^m?  weeks  after  next 
Sunday  is  his  birthday;  2Bir  woffen  e$  bt$  iibev  acfjtXage  auffcfcteben, 

w;<?  will  postpone  it  till  this  day  se'nnight ;  UbCr'5  ^$&fyV,  this  day  twelve 
months.  Notice  also  these  phrases:  iiber  fuvj  ober  lang,  soower  or 

later;  attemaf  Uber  ben  anbern  (brttten)  Xag,  <?w;'j/  o^er  (third)  day ; 

Uber  9^acl)t,  rfwrzwg  the  night.—  Uttl  denotes  a^ot^;  as,  tim  ^Jfingf!en,  «^oz/i 
Whitsuntide.  In  reference  to  the  time  marked  by  the  clock,  however, 
it  is  rendered  by  at;  as,  Uttl  ge&en  itflt4,  a*  ten  o'clock;  Uttl  ^alb  brci,  at 
half -past  two. — 2?0t,  before,  is  used  also  in  the  sense  of  ago;  as,  t»cr 
an  hour  ago;  t)0r  Dielen  3a^ren»  many  years  ago;  COr 
ago,  zn  old  times.  In  the  following  phrases  the  case  go- 
verned by  cor  takes  $  at  the  end  :  ror  $ttter$,  in  old  times;  »or9(ben&$, 
before  evening ;  UOrSRtttagS,  before  noon;  »0t3?ac^t^,  A^bre  n^gA^.— 3u> 
in,  «^,  is  used  chiefly  with  the  nouns  3ctt,  /i?«e,  and  <£tunbe,  ^oz/r;  as, 
311  jiencn  3fit^tt>  *w  ^°*ff  ft'»z^*;  ?u  g(etc^er  3^it,  «^  ^  same  time ; 

3Ut  bClttmmtCn  ©tunbe,  at  the  fixed  hour.  3«r  ©tunbe  means  to  this 
hour. 

Obs.  As  in  English,  nouns  may  be  used  without  a  preposition,  to 
define  the  time  of  the  verb,  and  are  then  generally  construed  with  the 
accusative  case ;  as,  %&)  fcbe  if)n  jeben  Xfl£j,  I  see  him  every  day;  @ie 

retjle  ben  (or  an  bem,  or  am)  erflcn  9Ha"rj  ab,  she  departed  the  fast  of 
March.  Thus  also  duration :  dr  wartete  eincn  Xag  (eine  ©tiinbe),  he 

waited  a  day  (an  hour). — The  names  of  the  days  of  the  week,  and,  more 
frequently,  the  natural  divisions  of  the  day,  (as  morning,  noon,  &c.)  are 
used  also  in  the  genitive  case  without  a  preposition;  but  only  when  the 
day  or  the  week  is  either  already  known,  or  particularly  defined ;  as, 
@r  flarb  ben  fecfejten  9J?ai,  3J?or$en$  (or  be$  9J?orgen£)  urn  a#t  U&r,  he 

died  the  6th  of  May  at  eight  in  the  morning;  2Dir  tetfen  5)tOnta^  (for 
flttl  ^JiOntaQ)  ab,  we  depart  on  Monday.  To  which  may  be  added  the 
anomalous  genitive  be3  3?a$t5  (see  p.  87);  as,  @r  fam  lim  eilf  U^r  be^ 
3f?ad)t^,  he  came  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  When  the  noun  is  defined 
by  any  other  word  than  the  definite  article — the  day  or  the  week  of 
which  it  denotes  a  part  not  being  known — it  must  be  construed  with 
the  accusative  case,  or  with  a  preposition  ;  as,  2Btf  WOHet!  ©1C  biejVn 
9lbenb  (or  na'dfrtfen  5J?onta#,  or  an  einem  ©onntag)  befiifl)en,  we  will 
corns  to  see  you  this  evening  (or  next  Monday,  or  on  a  Sunday}.  The 
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nouns  just  noticed,  and  2ag,  day  ;  "JKonat,  month;  and  %a$Y,year,  are 
used  in  the  genitive  to  denote  an  habitual  or  usual  recurrence  ;  as,  @r  fte-* 
fcCt  be»  1\'0rgen?  fril5  auf,  he  rises  early  in  the  (i.  e.  every}  morning  ;  £>e$ 

(gcnntag^  gefjet  er  in  bie  £trcbe,on  Sundays  he  goes  to  church;  aw  eimaf 
be»  Sages  ^rjenei  ne&men,  /o  ta&e  medicine  twice  a  day  ;  thermal  be£ 

3a&re  »,  or  be$  9JiCmat?,  /o«r  ft'?w«  a  year,  or  a  mon2£.     The  phrases, 

eineS  £age$,  one  day,  once;  fceutiges  £age»,  now-a-day;  nacfrfferSage, 
one  o/1  ^ese  days,  are  idiomatic  expressions,  like  so  many  others  formed 
by  the  genitive.  See  the  use  of  the  genitive  in  the  Syntax. 

PREPOSITIONAL  PARTICLES  USED  ADVERBIALLY. 

5  107.  Most  of  the  prepositions  are  used  also  as  adverbs 
of  place  ;  as  such  they  occur  chiefly  in  compounds,  either 
as  separable  particles  of  compound  verbs  (§  89),  or  in  com- 
position with  \)W  and  £m  (§  96),  and  other  particles;  as, 
tJOWllv,  foran,  bwcftatltf,  &c.  They  are,  however,  often 
found  separately  ;  as,  (£r  $U1$  ittt  3imm^  <*uf  u^  a&>  ^ 
walked  up  and  down  in  the  room  ,•  @5  ifi  att^  nttt  i^m,  it  is 
all  over  with  him  /  1>CV  2)?01iat  if!  um,  the  month  is  expired; 
©*  Wofytlt  tic6cu  an,  he  lives  close  &j/.  See  also  note(  J),  p.  256. 
We  may  further  notice  the  following  adverbial  phrases  : 
Wit  butd;,  through  and  through,  thoroughly  ;  iiBct  Uttb 

,  all  over;  um  itnb  urn,  on  all  sides;  nacj)  unb  nac&,  fy 

degrees;  fitt  Ullb  fttV,  for  ever;  Weber  au^  nod?  Ctn  JViflen, 
wo^  ^o  /cwow  how  to  help  oneself  ^  not  to  see  one's  way, 

Obs.  1.  As  the  preposition  defines  the  direction  of  a  motion  only  with 
regard  to  the  particular  object  to  which  it  refers,  an  adverbial  particle 
is  often  added,  to  define  the  direction  of  the  motion  as  viewed  by  the 
speaker  or  spectator  (§  96,  Obs.  1  and  2.)  ;  as,  @r  fam  £U  UttS  freratlf 
(or  frerafc,  fr£Vdn,  £c.)>  he  came  up  (down,  in,  $c.)  to  us  ;  (StC  Ucf  (Ulf  biC 

frtnau?,  she  ran  out  into  the  street;  (&$  fiel  in  eine  tiefe  ©rube 

,  it  fell  down  into  a  deep  ditch;  (Sr  lief  auf  mid?  ^U,  he  ran  up  to 
me.  S$0t1,  especially,  from  its  denoting  merely  the  starting  point,  is  often 
attended  by  one  of  these  adverbs,  to  particularize  the  direction  of  the 
motion;  as,  UOtt  Utlten  auf,  from  below  upwards  ;  PON  biefem  ^JUttCt  an, 

from  that  point  forwards  ;  2>on  2)eutfcfclanb  au^  uerbmtete  fi'c^  bie  .D^c-- 

fotmation,  the  Reformation  spread  itself  from  Germany.  Hence,  the 
same  particle  often  occurs  twice  in  the  same  phrase;  first  as  a  preposi- 
tion, and  then  as  an  adverb  compounded  with  fcer  and  ^in,  to  render 
the  expression  more  graphic;  as,  @r  fprang  liber  ben  Ovaben  fjinuber, 

z  2 
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he  jumped  over  the  ditch ;  @r  fief  um  ben  Xif$  fcerum  (orinS  £jau$  &inj 

ein),  fo  raw  round  about  the  table  (or  z'wfo  £7^  house}. 

The  adverb  has  in  both  languages  always  the  verbal  accent,  and  in 
German,  as  may  be  seen  from  these  examples,  it  follows  the  preposi- 
tional phrase  j  according  to  the  general  rule,  that  the  defined  word  fol- 
lows the  defining  part*.  Thus,  in  the  above  example,  @r  fid  in  fine 
<Stu6e  fctnab,  the  prepositional  phrase  in  eine  ©rube  defines  and 
individualizes  the  general  term  fcinafr.  From  this  it  may  already  be 
perceived,  that,  as  an  adverb,  the  particle  is  a  far  more  important  word 
than  as  a  preposition ;  since  in  the  latter  character  it  is  subordinate  to  its 
noun,  indicating  an  accidental  relation  of  it,  almost  like  the  inflection  of 
cases  (see  §  28,  Obs.}.  The  characteristic  distinction  of  the  preposition 
from  the  adverb  being  then  its  subserviency  to  the  noun  it  governs,  and 
which,  as  the  most  important  word  of  the  phrase,  engages  our  attention 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  particle,  the  latter  has  a  tendency  to  resume  its 
original  and  more  independent  character  of  an  adverb,  whenever  the 
noun  ceases  to  engage  our  attention,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  compounds 
bamtlf,  thereupon;  f)ievauf,  hereupon;  ttJOtauf,  whereupon,  &c.,  which 
represent  a  prepositional  phrase,  of  which  the  substantive  ceasing  to 
engage  our  attention,  and  being  therefore  represented  by  the  mere  par- 
ticles bfl,  WO,  &c.,  the  preposition  resumes  the  place  and  accent  of  an 
adverb :  see  §  64,  Obs.  4.  and  §  65,  Obs.  5.— Hence,  also,  when  the 
case  of  the  preposition  is  easily  understood  from  the  context,  it  is 
omitted,  and  the  preposition  thus  resuming  an  adverbial  character, 
becomes  a  component  part  of  the  verbf ;  as,  ben  $tlt  ailffe^en,  to  put 
the  hat  on  (i.e.  one's  head);  bie  $ferbe  CWfpannen,  to  put  the  horses  to 
(i.e.  the  carriage);  2BoUen  @ie  ba*  ©elb  einftecfen?  will  you  put 
the  money  into  (your  pocket)?  $at  er  ba3  2)11$  mitge6ra$t?  has  he 
brought  the  book  with  (him)  I? — Not  unfrequently,  however,  the  pre- 
position with  its  case  is  expressed,  and  yet  the  particle  repeated  as  a 
component  part  of  the  verb ;  owing  to  the  import  of  the  compound 

*  It  may  therefore  be  asserted,  perhaps,  that  in  all  cases  where  the  particle 
follows  the  noun  (see  the  next  Obs.  and  §  102.),  it  is  an  adverb  and  not  a  pre- 
position ;  and  that  the  case  of  the  noun  either  depends  on  it  (for  adverbs  too 
govern  cases  in  German  as  well  as  in  other  languages),  or  on  the  relation 
indicated  by  it. 

t  To  this  tendency  may  in  English  be  ascribed,  among  others,  the  practice 
of  separating  the  preposition  from  its  case,  and  placing  it  after  the  verb  in  the 
character  of  an  adverb,  when  this  case  is  a  relative  pronoun — a  word  of  so 
little  notice,  that  it  is  in  English  very  often  omitted ;  as,  "  The  land  (which') 
we  live  in." 

{  9J?it  is  used  adverbially  also  separately,  and  denotes  that  there  are  others 
besides  to  whom  the  predicate  applies  ;  as,  @te  ftnb  mtt  @d)tilb  barnn,  it  is  your 
fault  too,  or  you  are  partly  the  cause  of  it;  3d)  faf)  eg  mit  nn,  /  looked  at  it  too, 
implying  "  along  with  others".  9fttt  unter  signifies  here  and  there,  or  now  and 
then. 
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verb  having  become  so  familiar  to  us,  that  the  particular  modification 
of  the  separable  particle  is  overlooked;  as,  jemanben  in  CMC  $amilte 
dnfUfof  en,  to  introduce  (lit.  to  leadiri)  somebody  into  a  family  ;  etttf  a$  au$ 
etnem  29llclK  attyjie&en,  to  extract  (to  write  out)  something  from  a  book; 

3"$  fe&e  e$  if>m  an  ben  2(ugen  an,  /  read  it  in  his  eyes. 

Obs.  2.  When  the  particles  ail?,  burd),  and  iiber,  follow  the  noun  to 
which  they  refer,  they  all  denote  throughout,  and  take  the  noun  in  the 
accusative;  as,  @r  tfanb  bte  yanje  $rebtgt  au5,  he  was  standing  through- 
out the  sermon ;  2Btr  blteben  ben  yan^en  (Sommer  Uber  (or  buvrt))  auf 

bem  Canbe,  we  staid  throughout  the  summer  in  the  country.  As  the  pre- 
position au?  always  governs  the  dative,  and  as  the  adverb  (jtnblll'Cfl  may 
be  substituted,  in  such  instances,  for  each  of  the  three  particles,  it  seems 
more  correct  to  consider  them  in  these  cases  as  mere  adverbs  denoting 
extent, — a  relation  generally  requiring  the  accusative  case. 

Obs.  3.  In  conclusion  we  add  the  following  remarks :  1.)  The  English 
particles  before,  after,  and  since,  each  of  which  is  used  in  the  character  of 
a  preposition,  of  an  adverb,  and  of  a  conjunction,  are  in  German  ren- 
dered differently  in  each  character;  namely  thus  : 

Prep.  Adv.  Conj. 

Before,    t>or,          uor&er,          e&c  or  beror. 
After,     nact),         nacfr&er,         nact)bem. 
Since,      fett,          fettbem,        feit  or  feitbem. 
As,  @r  reifete  rot  mir  ab,  eine  ©tunbe  beuov  fie  anfam  j  fein  25ruber 

War  ben  Xa^  UOr&er  abi^ereifet,  he  departed  before  me  an  hour  before  she 
arrived;  his  brother  had  departed  the  day  before;  %d)  frabe  @te  felt  etnem 

Donate  nictJt  gefe^en,  I  have  not  seen  you  this  month;  2Cie  (jaben  <&ie 
ficft  feitbem  befunben  ?  how  haveyoubeen  since?  Gr  i|t  giiicf(ictcr  feit  (or 

feitbem)  et*  auf  bem  Canbe  lebt,  he  is  happier  since  he  has  lived  in  the  coun- 
try. 2.)  The  adverbs  POran,  POVail5,  and  jUDOt,  likewise  signify  before;  the 
first  implies  a  leading  of  the  way,  and  being  closely  followed  by  others; 
as,  3)er  Dbetjle  ritt  UCran,  bann  fam,  &c.,  the  colonel  rode  before  (at  the 
head),  then  came,  fyc.  S2)0rau^  implies  a  considerable  interval  between 

the  two  parties^  as,  ©in  25ebienter  wurbe  uoratiy  gefc^icft  um  $ferbe 

JU  beftellen,  a  servant  was  sent  before  to  order  horses.  In  reference  to 
time,  it  generally  implies  anticipation,  and  may  mostly  be  rendered  by 
beforehand;  as,  rOtaU$  bejafclen,  to  pay  beforehand ;  %d)  freilC  micf)  im 
2?0tau»,  /  rejoice  in  the  anticipation,  or  beforehand.  %UVQ\'  mostly  refers 
to  time,  and  has  nearly  the  same  import  as  rovfcer;  as,  3$  ^H  IHtn  fo 
flU^  a(»  jUPOr  (or  CCtpet),  f  am  now  no  wiser  than  before. — Notice  also 
this  phrase,  tot  ttne  ttad),  or  nadt?  Wte  UOr,  before  as  afterwards,  i.e.  al- 
ways the  same.  3.)  The  English  particle  by,  when  used  adverbially,  and 
not  implying  motion,  is  rendered  by  babet,  baneben,  or  na&e ;  as,he  stood 

by,  er  iranb  babet,  or  baneben ;  close  by,  ganj  na&e,or  bicl)t  babet.  With 

z  3 
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verbs  of  motion,  however,  it  is  rendered  by  POrbet  or  POrifber,  and  when 
governing  a  case,  the  latter  is  moreover  preceded  by  a  particular  prepo- 
sition in  German ;  as,  He  just  went  by,  er  ging  fo  eben  porbet,or  poriiber; 
We  passed  by  that  port,  ipir  fegelten  an  (or  per)  jenem  £afen  poriiber. 
— 2?oriiber  (but  not  porbei)  is  often  used  with  the  accessory  idea  of  not 
tarrying,  or  not  entering;  as,  §OC&  fC&neHCIt  @dWtt8  ttlUftt  i&r  POrUber 
eifett  (Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell),  but  with  hurried  steps  you  must  pass  by. 

THE  CONJUNCTION. 

§  108.  The  German  conjunctions  may,  with  much  prac- 
tical utility,  be  divided  into  three  classes — viz.  into  pure? 
subordinative,  and  adverbial  conjunctions. 

I.  Pure  conjunctions  we  shall  call  such  as  merely  conjoin 
one  proposition  or  clause*  with  another,  without  modifying 
the  verb  of  the  proposition  they  commence ;  though  some 
of  them  modify  the  preceding  clause. — See  Obs.  2.  Thus 
if  we  say,  @ic  .qtn.q  iwq,  tUlb  (or  afcev)  er  bliefc,  she  went  away, 
and  (or  but]  he  remained,  the  second  clause  (viz.  "  he  re- 
mained") has  the  same  import  as  it  would  have  without  the 
preceding  conjunction. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  them  : — 

Itnb,  and. 
aber, 


r,     I 

?in,     >but. 


fllleilt,      >but.  (See  §  109,  Obs.  3.) 

fcnbevtvj 

ntc&t  allein,  or  nid&t  nut— fonbcrn 


ofcer,  or. 


— Ober,  either — or. 

,  both,  or  as  well — as. 

\unless,  except. 
),  not  only — but  also. 

J,  namely  ;  for. 

Examples. 

r  if?  nic&t  allein  gele&rt,  fcnbern  er  6at  au$  piele 

is  he  learned,  but  he  has  also  great  experience ;  (?ntVPeber  er  if?  (or 
if?  er)  ttnrflicfr  franf,  Cber  er  ftellt  fi'dl  fo,  either  he  is  really  ill,  or  he 

feigns  to  be  so ;  %tf)  &abe  foirctjl  bte  3)cacl)t  al»  ben  2Billen  baju,  I  have 
both  the  power  and  the  will  for  it;  3$  rcerbe  tfrm  nic^t^  let&en,  auf?er 
er  $a&lt  feine  alte  ©c^ulb  (or  more  commonly,  aufer  irenn  er,  &c.),  / 

shall  lend  him  nothing,  unless  he  pay  his  old  debt. 

II.  Subordinate  conjunctions  are  such  as  render  the 
clause*  which  they  begin  subordinate  to,  and  merely  expla- 

*  By  clause  is  meant  any  part  of  a  sentence  that  has  a  nominative  and  a 
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natory  of,  another  (therefore  called  the  principal)  clause, 
—  or  more  accurately  speaking,  they  divest  their  verb  of 
its  assertion  (i.  e.  of  the  quality  of  imparting  anything  as 
unknown  to  the  hearer),  and  render  the  whole  clause  mere- 
ly a  modifying  phrase  of  the  principal  or  assertive  verb. 
Thus  in  the  sentence,  3$  $m#  WC£,  att  fie  fam,  /  went 
away  when  she  came,  there  is  only  one  assertion  or  commu- 
nication, viz.  "I  went  away";  but  her  coming,  which,  as 
a  fact,  may  have  been  known  to  the  hearer  before,  merely 
defines,  like  an  adverb,  the  time  of  my  going  away.  —  See 
also  Obs.  2. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  subordinate  conjunctions  : 


fll£,  as;  when;  than. 

Weil,  because. 

inbem,  while;  as;  inasmuch  as. 

bfl,  as,  since;  when. 

inbeften  (or  inbef),  )  while.   (See 

obgieiifc      -j 

iimerbeffen,           J     Obs.  s.) 

obwo^l, 

Wflftrenb,  during. 

obfc^on, 

nacfrbem,  after. 

W«£>MM  /i^/»trh    v  although.  (oec§109 
ivtnn  (jinn/,  ^        , 

feit,      \  . 

wennfrfjon, 

feitbem,  /  n 

wenn  au$, 

e&e,  before;  rather  than. 

wiewo&l,      J 

be»or,  ^<?/b;-e. 

Itngeacbtet,  notwithstanding. 

bi^,  until. 

fc,as  (See  C)^.  S.awrf  §109,  06s.  5.) 

fobdlb,  as  soon  as. 

}e—  |e  or   bejlO,  the—  the.      (See 

nun,  now  that. 

0^.3.) 

wenn,  if;  when. 

wie,  /z'^e;  a«. 

fil[U,           "I   . 
^  ZTZ  ca^e  /««^. 

t)amlt>     \inorderthat. 

im  $al(e,  J 

auf  ba^,  J 

wo,       -I 

ba^,  ^a/. 

WOfern,  >j/V  provided  that. 

Ob,  whether. 

Dafcrn,  J 

Examples. 

Garten  @ic,  bt?  id)  jurucf  fomme,  wa»/  »»<»/ 1  comeback;  3'db  funn 
e»  Sbnen  nicbt  fj^en,  unHea*tet  6ie  mein  $reunb  finb,  I  cannot  tell  it 

you,  notwithstanding  you  are  my friend  ;  sBa()tenb  Ct  noc(?  Uberleyte,  JattC 


verb.  Thus,  "  When  I  went  out,  I  met  your  friend,  who  looked  very  ill,"  the 
second  part  ("I  met  your  friend,")  is  the  principal  clause,  or  the  proposition 
strictly  so  called ;  that  preceding  it  is  a  conjunctional,  and  the  last  a  relative 
clause. 
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idb  e$  f$0n  ail^efii&rt,  whilst  he  was  yet  reflecting,  I  had  already  exe- 

cuted it;  $all$  @ie  meinen  JSruber  fe&en  follten,fo  fagen  @ie  i&m,  &c., 

tn  cas<?  you  should  see  my  brother,  tell  him,  8fc.  —  More  examples  will  be 
found  in  the  following  observations,  and  in  the  next  section;  see 
also  §  107,  Obs.  3. 

Obs.  1.  When  the  subordinate  precedes  the  principal  clause,  the  par- 
ticle fo  is  very  often  placed  before  the  latter;  as,  SRaftbem  feitt  ganjeS 
2}ermb'gen  t>erf$wenbet  war,  unb  aUe  [cine  $reunbe  i&n  rerlaffen 
fatten,  fo  blieb  i&m  f  etn  anbres  TOtef,  al$,  &c.,  after  all  his  fortune  was 

spent,  and  all  his  friends  had  forsaken  him,  there  remained  no  other  means  for 
him,  but,  Sfc.;  2>a  C$  tegnetC,  fO  blteb  tej)  JU  $ailfe,  as  it  rained,  I  staid  at 

home;  Dbfcfron  cr  retcb  i|f,  fo  i|t  er  boi  ni$t  geacfrtet,  although  he  is 

rich,  yet  he  is  not  esteemed.  Most  probably  this  fo,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  remains  in  English  untranslated,  was  originally  emphatic,  and  de- 
noted then,  or  in  that  case  —  just  as  one  may  say  in  English,  "  if  that 
should  happen,  then,  &c."  —  but  it  is  now  employed  in  such  cases  with- 
out any  emphasis,  conveying  no  distinct  meaning,  and  serving  only  to 
show  where  the  principal  clause  begins  ;  and  its  use  is  therefore,  gene- 
rally, optional.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  all  the  preceding  examples  it  may 
be  omitted  without  causing  any  change  in  the  sense  of  the  proposition. 
However,  when  the  subordinate  clause  is  long  and  complicated,  this 
particle  is  seldom  omitted  ;  and  in  some  cases  great  ambiguity  would 
arise  from  its  omission.  Thus,2Benn  idfy  rotate,  baf?  man  mir  bie  ©tcUe 
flerwetgern  wiir&e,  bate  t$  niit  untevt&a'mgjr  barum  ;  fo  nnirbe  t$  nte 

baritm  anfcalten,  if  I  knew  that  they  would  refuse  me  the  place  did  I  not 
beg  humbly  for  it,  I  would  never  solicit  it.  Without  fo  before  the  last 
clause,  one  might  take  the  clause  bdtC  t$,  &c.  as  beginning  the  princi- 
pal or  assertive  part  of  the  sentence,  and  as  denoting,  /  should  not  beg 
humbly  for  it,  fyc.  It  must  however  be  observed,  that  fo  is  never  used 
after  the  subordinate  clauses  beginning  with  baf  and  Ob,  nor  after  those 
defining  the  time  within  which,  or  before  which,  the  accion  of  the  prin- 
cipal clause  takes  place—  that  is,  those  beginning  with  inbeffcn,  linter* 
beffen,  wa'&renb,  inbem,  fettbcm,  bef  or,  and  bi5.  —  The  principal  clause 
frequently  takes  ba  before  it,  when  referring  to  past  time  defined  by 
the  preceding  subordinate  clause;  and  sometimes  the  particle  batin, 
when  the  preceding  clause  begins  with  tt?enn  ;  as,  $U$  t&m  enbli$  aucft 
btefe  £>otfnung  cerfctwanb,  ba  t)erlte£  i&n  bcr  ^ut&,  when  at  last  this 

hope  too  disappeared  for  him,  (then}  his  courage  forsook  him;  2)a  btC 
ifcCntte  aufging,  ba  gtng  Cotfr  in  fy&V  ein,  literally,  when  the  sun  rose, 
then  Lot  entered  into  Zoar;  Unb  e&'  i&ltt  I10C&  ba£  2Bott  Cntfallen,  ba 
fie^t  man'y  POn  ben  ©djiffen  Wallen,  and  before  these  words  had  fallen 
from  him,  a  throng  was  seen  coming  from  the  ships  ;  2Benn  bu  Uftfc&lifbtg 
bijr,  bann  a(le  Ovadfre  ailf  ben  5Jerrat()er,  ifthou  art  innocent,  then  ven- 
geance on  the  traitor. 
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III.  The  adverbial  conjunctions  modify  the  verb  of  their 
clause  like  common  adverbs.  Thus  in  the  sentence,  (?r  iff 
Jllfwben,  alfo  mug  et4  $Utif  licb  fetni,  he  is  content,  consequently 
he  must  be  happy,  the  particle  ttlfb  modifies  the  verb  mu§ 
with  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  necessity.  These  conjunc- 
tions are  very  numerous;  but  as,  practically,  they  do  not 
differ  from  common  adverbs,  there  is  no  necessity  for  a 
complete  list  of  them. 

The  following  are  the  principal  conjunctions  of  this 
class : — 

bcdt),  yet,  nevertheless,  however. 

bennocfr,  still,  yet. 

gletefcWO&l,?/^,  at  the  same  time. 

jebOCl),  but  yet,  however. 

fogar,  even. 

fonff,  or  else,  otherwise. 

UKil5 — UjCtl's,  partly— partly. 

tnelme&r,  rather;  on  the  contrary. 

fteber — nod),  neither— nor. 


,  also*,  too. 

alfo*,     ] 

folgltcfr,    1  then,  accordingly,  con- 
bemna$,  r     sequently. 

mit&tn,   J 

ba&er, 

barum, 


beswegen 

bann,  or  benn,  then.  (See  §  109.) 


3 War,  it  is  true,  indeed. 


Examples. 

(SiC,  fonfl  fommeil  Wir  3U  fpa't,  make  haste,  or  else  we  shall  ar- 
rive too  late  (fonji  is  used  also  as  an  adverb  denotmgformerly)  ;  2Dett  en£ 

fernt  fein  ^Jcinb  ju  fepn,  ^a6e  ic^  ibm  welmefjr  jSetreife  meiner  ^reunb= 

fd)aft  gegeben,/«r/row  6dw^  /^w  enemy,  I  have,  on  the  contrary,  given  Mm 

proofs  of  my  friendship  ;  weber  in  bet  @tabt,  noci)  auf  bem  Canbe,  noc^ 

fonj?  trgctlb  WO,  neither  in  town,*  nor  in  the  country,  nor  anywhere  else; 

S&eilS  fonnte  cr  nicfet,  tbeilo  wodte  cr  nicbt,  partly  he  could  not,  partly 
he  would  not;  @v  &at  mid?  oerrat&en  ;  folglti  (or  alfo,  bemnarfr,  mit= 
()in)  i|t  er  cin  falser  ^reunb,  unb  icb  will  ba^er  (or  beswegen,  be^* 
(jalb,  barum)weiteil  feincn  Umgang  mit  ibm  fiaben,  ^e  has  betrayed  me  ; 

then  he  is  a  false  friend,  and  1  will  therefore  have  no  further  intercourse 
with  him.  It  will  be  perceived  by  this  example,  that  beSwegen,  bafcer, 
&c.  imply  an  effect,  and  folglidfr,  alfo,  &c.  an  inference  or  a  conclusion, 
$lfo  is  used  often,  like  then  in  English,  when  we  merely  wish  to  satisfy 
ourselves  regarding  the  substance  of  what  has  just  been  said  ;  as,  @ic 
alfO  (in,  you  consent  then. 


Obs.  2.  The  characteristic  distinction  of  the  three  classes  adopted 


*  The  learner  will  see  that  the  English  also  and  the  German  rt(fi>  have  dif- 
ferent meanings. 
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here,  may  further  be  illustrated  by  the  following  three  examples,  the 
conjunctions  of  which  belong  respectively  to  the  three  classes:  1.)  (5r 
fann  nid&t  fommen,  benn  er  tjr  franf,/«?  cannot  come,  for  he  is  ill;  2.)@r 

fann  ni$t  fomitien,  weif  er  franf  if?,  he  cannot  come,  because  he  is  ill; 

3.)  @r  if?  fvanf,  bafjer  fann  er  ntcfn  fommen,  he  is  ill,  therefore  he  can- 
not come.  In  the  first  example,  his  being  ill,  whilst  it  is  given  as  a  rea- 
son, is,  at  the  same  time,  communicated  as  a  fact  supposed  not  to  be 
known  to  the  hearer ;  whilst  in  the  second  sentence,  the  same  circum- 
stance is  given  merely  as  a  cause,  but  as  a  fact  it  may  have  been  known 
to  the  hearer  before :  the  verb  is  therefore,  without  any  assertion,  just 
like  a  verbal  noun*;  and,  indeed,  "because  he  is  ill,"  is  just  the  same 
as  the  phrase  "  because  of  his  illness,"  in  which  there  is  no  verb.  These 
two  conjunctions  (benn  and  iveil)  have  however  this  in  common,  that 
they  introduce  a  clause  as  a  modification  of  another  clause,  by  which 
they  differ  from  the  third  particle  (baber),  which  indicates  the  cause 
of  the  verb  of  its  own  clause,  and  thus  modifies  it  like  any  other 
adverb  f. — From  this  difference  in  the  function  of  the  three  classes  of 
conjunctions  arises  also  the  difference  in  the  position  of  the  verb  in  the 
conjunctional  clauses  of  each  class,  which  the  learner  must  have  noticed 
in  the  above  examples ; — namely,  the  pure  conjunctions,  having  no  in- 
fluence upon  the  import  of  their  verb,  have  none  either  on  its  position, 
which  is  just  the  same  as  it  would  be  without  the  conjunction ;  the  sub- 
ordinative  conjunctions,  divesting  the  verb  of  its  assertion,  cause  it,  ac- 
cording to  what  has  been  said  §  89,  Obs.  3,  to  be  placed  after  its  de- 
pendents; and,  lastly,  the  adverbial  conjunctions,  when  beginning  the 
clause,  cause  the  verb  to  be  placed  after  its  nominative,  just  like  com- 
mon adverbs  in  that  position. — See  the  order  of  words  in  the  Syntax. 

It  must  however  be  observed,  that  jebo$  and  inbejTen,  however,  and 
bocty  when  used  in  the  same  sense,  are  so  kindred  to  the  pure  conjunc- 
tion abet,  that,  when  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  the  nomi- 
native may  be  placed  before  or  after  the  verb;  as,  (£r  Detfptadfr  jju  fom« 
men,  bocfc  (or  jebo$,  or  inbeiTen)  er  fam  ntctyt— or  boi  (jeboe&,  &c.) 

f  am  et  nidtjt,  he  promised  to  come,  yet  he  did  not  come.     The  same  license 


*  Hence  the  verbs  of  most  subordinate  clauses  are  in  many  languages,  espe- 
cially in  Latin  and  Greek,  rendered  by  participles.  —  See  the  use  of  participles 
in  the  Syntax. 

•f  The  difference  between  the  second  and  third  class  of  conjunctions  is  ana- 
logous to  that  between  relative,  and  personal,  or  demonstrative,  pronouns. 
Thus  for  instance,  if  we  say,  "Here  is  the  book  which  I  bought,"  the  rela- 
tive deprives  its  verb  of  assertion,  rendering  the  whole  clause  a  mere  definitive 
of  its  antecedent  ("  the  book").  But  if  we  say,  "  Here  is  the  book,  I  bought 
it  (or  that),"  the  pronoun  (it  or  that}  has  no  other  function  than  that  of  de- 
noting the  object  of  its  verb,  the  latter  remaining  independent  or  assertive. — 
See  also  the  next  Obs.,  and  the  difference  between  the  conjunction  bnfj  and 
the  definitive  bn$,  page  265. 
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obtains  with  the  conjunction  enttf  eber,  cither.— See  the  example  CM 
ttttber  if?  er,  &c.,  page  258. 

Obs.  3.  The  preceding  remark  regarding  the  influence  of  the  conjunc- 
tion on  the  position  of  the  verb,  is  particularly  useful  with  the  subjoined 
particles,  which  are  used  both  as  subordinative  and  adverbial  conjunc- 
tions, or  as  adverbs,  and  it  is  often  by  the  position  of  the  verb  alone 
that  their  meaning  can  be  ascertained. 

These  particles  are, 

Subordinative  import.  Adverbial  import. 

ba,  as,  since ;  then,  there. 

bam  it,  in  order  that;  with  that. 

inbem,          as,  while;  this  moment. 

inbetfen,       \whil  meanwhile. 

unterbeffeM 

HUH,  noiu  that;  now,  at  this  time. 

feitbem,        since ;  since  (the  time  referred  to  by  the 

previous  proposition ;  see  p.  257). 
fc,  as  (—as) ;  so. 

Thus,$ier  iff  @elb,  bamit  (§ie  tfere  ©c&ufben  fcqa&len  fdnnen,  signifies, 

here  is  money  in  order  that  you  may  pay  your  debts;  but  bflttltt  fonnen 
©it'  tbre  (SdtJUfben  t'e^dfrlen  would  signify,  with  that  you  may  pay  your 

debts;  (fr  6at  fitf)  immer  gut  fretragen,  fo  wel  i$  wetf?,  means,  he  has 

always  behaved  well,  as  far  as  I  know  ;  but  fo  Diet  tt?ei§  id)  denotes,  so 
much  I  know.  (See  also  §  109,  Obs.  5.)  9?Wt  er  mt$  ni$t  ttie&r 
6rait$t,  fommt  er  nie  JU  mtr,  now  that  he  does  not  want  me  any  more, 
he  never  comes  to  me;  £ftutt  frrauefct  er  mt$  nic^t  me^r,  now  he  does 

not  want  me  any  more;  %$  enbi^te  meinen  25rief,  inbcffen  er  bie  3^it= 

UttQ  Ifl^,  I  finished  my  letter  ivhilst  he  was  reading  the  newspaper;  but 
inbeffen  (or  unterbeffen)  la»  er,  &c.  signifies  meanwhile  he  read,  fyc. 

The  above  remark  applies  also  to  the  conjunction  ie.  Thus  in  the 
sentence,  3>  (anger  wir  warten,  je  unentfc^tofTener  wtr  un^  jeigen,  je 

(or  beflc)  fc^)timmer  madden  trir  e»,  the  longer  we  wait,  [and]  the  more 
irresolute  we  show  ourselves,  the  worse  we  render  it,  we  see  at  once  that 
the  second  clause  (je  unentfdHoffener,  £c.),  from  its  verb  being  last,  is 
modifying  like  the  preceding,  and  not  modified  like  the  following 
clause ;  in  other  words,  that  the  second  je  is  a  subordinative,  and  not  an 
adverbial  conjunction.  In  English  this  can  be  known  only  by  the  con- 
junction and  being  placed  before  it.  In  Schiller's  poem  2)te  $UnfHer 
there  is  a  period  of  eleven  clauses,  each  beginning  with  je,  of  which  the 
first  three  are  subordinate  or  modifying  clauses,  and  all  the  others  prin- 
cipal or  modified  clauses ;  which,  but  for  the  position  of  the  verb,  would 
for  the  general  reader  be  difficult  to  ascertain. 
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§  109.  The  import  of  most  of  the  conjunctions  enume- 
rated in  the  preceding  section  may  be  sufficiently  under- 
stood from  the  English  translation  annexed  to  them.  We 
must  however  notice  here  a  few  of  them,  which  require 
some  further  explanation,  and  add  some  observations  con- 
cerning different  conjunctions  which,  in  several  instances, 
appear  to  have  a  synonymous  import. 

9Iud&  1.)  Too,  also,  besides :  @r  IKtf?  C$  aucfe,  he  Itnows  it  too;  #U$  iff 
110$  biefe$  3U  fcemevf en,  ba£,  &c.,  besides,  there  is  this  to  be  observed,  that, 

$c.  2.)  Even:  9Iu$  ber  2Beifeffe  iff  nicbt ganj  fe&Ierfret, «;<?«  ^  «m^ 

is  not  entirely  free  from  faults.  3.)  It  implies  concession  when  joined  with 
fo,  or  with  particles  which  may  be  used  as  interrogates  (see  §  97, 
Obs.  i.);  also  in  such  expressions  as,  5)?ag  er  au$  fommen,  wcnn  nur, 

&c.,  let  him  come,  if  only,  fyc.  4.)  Indeed,  or  to  be  sure,  implying  "  in 
accordance  with  the  antecedent;"  as,  @r  iff  gut  frelo&nt,  a&er  er  &at 
e$  aiKfr  rerbient,  fo  ^as  been  well  rewarded,  but  indeed  he  deserved  it; 

3$  fcabe  ben  ganjen  Xag  gearfreitet  ;  au$  bin  i$  fo  milbe,  baf?,  &c., 

/  Aaw  worked  all  day  ;  and  indeed  I  am  so  tired,  that,  $c.  5.)  In  ques- 
tions it  often  implies  doubt,  and  must  be  rendered  by  "are  you  sure," 
or  "is  it  certain;"  as,  3*1*  t§  fl"$  tt?af)r?  are  you  sure  it  is  true?  £at>e 
i$  t&n  aurf)  redfrt  Perj?anben?  am  I  sure  I  understood  him  rightly? 
2)arf  id?  3&nen  auc^)  trauen?  may  I  safely  trust  you?— Joined  with 

wenn  nur,  it  implies  an  anxious  hope  or  wish;  as,  2Denn  er  e$  nut 

aud[)  ni$t  Pergi§t,  /  hope  he  does  not  forget  it*  6.)  It  is  often  used  to 
convey  irony  or  reproof;  as,  %t$t  iff  t$  <Ut$  3^'t  bajU,  now  is  the 

right  time  for  it,  surely;  2Banim  war  i$  aud)  etn  folder  SKarr,  e»  i^m 

JU  fagen  ?  why  was  I  fool  enough  to  tell  it  him? 

'  2>ann,  benn,  then.— 2>ann  is  more  emphatic  than  benn  *,  and  denotes 
mostly  a  sequel  (see  §  97);  accordingly,  it  is  used  often  as  a  correlative 
of  wenn  (§  108,  Obs.  I.),  and  also  as  a  kind  of  ordinal;  as,  @rff  feme, 
bann  fy\t\i,  first  learn,  then  play.  In  all  such  cases  the  particle  has  the 
verbal  accent  in  both  languages.  £>enn,  on  the  other  hand,  besides 
its  causal  import  (see  Obs.  4),  corresponds  to  the  English  unemphatic 
then-,  as,  Su  Jmf?  gelernt,  fagff  bti;  gut,  fo  fptete  benn,  you  have 

*  In  Old  German  the  forms  wenn  and  benn  did  not  exist,  wnnn  and  bnnn 
having  been  used  both  as  adverbs  and  conjunctions ;  the  latter  being  merely 
a  figurative  use  of  the  former.  But  as  the  clear  sound  of  n,  when  carelessly 
pronounced,  is  apt  to  drop  into  the  dull  sound  of  e,  bnnn  and  nxwn  have  be- 
come benn  and  rcenn  in  all  those  instances  where  they  have  no  emphasis  or  ver- 
bal accent— as  is  chiefly  the  case  in  their  conjunctional  use ;  but  in  the  cases 
where  they  have  the  verbal  accent,  the  original  a  has  been  preserved.  Thus 
we  say,  3&ann  fotnmt  er?  when  does  he  come?  2Benn  er  fomtnt,  fnge  if)m,  fcflf, 
&c«,  when  he  comes,  tell  him  that,  fyc. 
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learned,  you  say  ;  well,  play  then  ;  $ft  t$  bentt  Wa&r?  is  it  then  true? 
In  some  interrogative  clauses  it  may  be  rendered  by  well,  and  in 
some  subordinate  sentences,  by  indeed  or  in  fact  ;  as,  5DJC  befinben  (Sic 

ticto  benn?  ««?//,  how  do  you  do?    @3  war  ein  6le£e$  3Ki£»crffanbnif?, 

trie  ba5  beilll  oft  ber  ^yaU  i]t,  z£  was  «  wzer<?  misunderstanding,  as  in- 
deed is  often  the  case. 

^)0i$,  that.  —  This  conjunction  must  not  be  confounded  with  ba«,  the 
nominative  and  accusative  of  the  neuter  gender  of  the  article,  and  of 
the  demonstrative  and  relative  pronouns  ;  as,  Xa§  eingige  Serfangen, 
ba$  icl)  babe,  tfr,  ba£  er  fommen  tnbcbtc;  ba6  ttnirbe  micli  freuen,  the 

only  desire  that  I  have,  is,  that  he  would  come  ;  at  that  I  should  rejoice. 
It  will  be  seen  from  this  example,  that  the  only  difference  between  the 
relative  and  conjunctional  clause  is,  that  the  former  limits  its  antecedent 
C^crlan^cn),  and  the  latter  explains  its  object*.  This  conjunction  is 
frequently  omitted  in  English  ;  which  can  be  done  in  German  only  when 
its  clause  forms  the  accusative  case  of  a  verb;  as,  <S>te  WifKn  er  i|r  3br 
T?teunb,  you  know  (that]  he  is  your  friend.  But  even  in  such  instances 
baj?  is  not  omitted  after  a  negative,  and  seldom  after  an  interrogative, 
clause;  as,  @ie  wi)Ten  niclH,  baj?  Or  3&?  $minb  iff,  you  do  not  know 
that  he  is  your  friend  ;  2Dci£  er,  ba£  tdt)  fotCt4  bin  ?  does  he  know  (that]  I 
am  here?  Upon  the  whole  it  would  be  safest  for  the  learner  never  to 
make  use  of  this  ellipsis.  In  the  following  and  similar  phrases  begin- 
ning with  bd£,  some  introductory  verb  is  supplied  by  the  mind:  ^^ 
id)  ifrlt  niC  gffc&cn  biitte  !  (supply,  icb  W>  OlltC),  would  that  I  had  never 
seen  him.  Thus  also,  1£a$  Sie  ja  ntcllt^  oerrat^CU,  [/  hope']  that  you 
will  not  reveal  anything  ;  'Sag  £ie  bCCf)  ilHUiev  vebetl  mij|fen,  [it  is  vex- 
atious] that  you  must  be  always  talking.  —  Notice  also  these  expressions  : 
25a$  icb  ntdlt  n)U|>te,  not  that  I  know  of,  or  wo£  to  my  knowledge  ;  2>fl£ 

icb  fcin  DJjvr  ware,  I  shall  not  be  such  a  fool. 

9?timlicfr,  namely,  must  not  be  confounded  with  namentlicj),  which 
means  especially,  or  more  especially;  as,  @r  fpridiK  bret  ©pracfien, 
ndmlicb,  Gnglifd),  Dcutfc^,  Uttb  ^ranjbflfcb,  he  speaks  three  languages, 
namely,  English,  German,  and  French  ;  —  @r  fpricht  me&rere  ©pracbcn 

fe(>r  gut,  namcntlicb  (or  befonber^)  @ng(ifcli  unb  IDeutfcb,  he  speaks, 

several  languages  very  well,  especially  English  and  German.  Fre- 
quently, however,  ttam(icl)  is  used  in  explaining  circumstantially  the 
preceding  summary  sentence  ;  in  which  case  it  follows  the  verb  of  its 
clause,  and  may  be  rendered  by  for,  or  remain  untranslated  ;  as, 


*  If  the  conjunction  is  without  an  antecedent,  that,  or  it,  is  understood  as 
such  ;  the  conjunction  that  being  then  equivalent  to  that  (or  it}  that, — just  as 
who  is  often  used  for  he  who;  see  §  65,  Obs.  3,  and  especially  the  example 
6ie  3fyr  fudKt,  &c.  Sometimes  bcSrceflen,  for  the  reason,  or  in  order,  is  understood 
as  the  antecedent. 

2  A 
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if?  cine  ber  inerfnriirbiaffen  SSibliot&ofen,  fie  frefigt  naniltd)  nidjt  n«r 

fCf)V  felteiie  ""Mltsydben,  &c.,  Mz*  «'*  one  of  the  most  remarkable  libraries^ 
(for}  it  possesses  not  only  the  rarest  editions,  fyc. 

@o  10,  So.  thus:  21>arum  fo  fpat?  why  so  late?  @r  fprad)  fc,  A<r 
*pafo  MM*.  2.)  ^*:  oreimal  fo  alt,  three  times  as  old;  noc&  cinmal 

fo  gl'OJ?,  «.s  /arg<?  again  (see  also  Ofo.  5.).  3.)  It  is  often  used  as  a  con- 
nective of  a  modifying  and  modified  clause,  and  is  not  translated  when 
the  verb  of  the  modifying  clause  is  devoid  of  assertion  (§  89.  Obs.  3.) 
— that  is,  when  it  begins  with  a  subordinative  conjunction  (see  §  108. 
Obs.  1.),  or  with  itaS>  denoting  as  for,  or  contains  any  of  the  expres- 
sions noticed  $  97.  Obs.  1,  as  answering  to  the  English  ever  (in  whoever, 
&c.);  as,  2Bti5  nlici?  betrtfft,  fO  .CjC|re&C  id),  baft,  &c.,  as  for  me,  I  con- 
fess that,  $c.;  iHJer  bu  aucb  biff,  fo  biff  bu  bom  (Befege  untonrorfen, 

whoever  you  be,  you  are  subject  to  the  law;  3$  WMy  tfHlll  Wfl5  tCf> 
trill,  fo  iff  Or  Ullijllfrieben  mit  mir,  do  what  1  will,  he  is  dissatisfied  K'itk 
me.  But  when  the  verb  of  the  modifying  clause  is  assertive,  fo  has  in 
English  some  corresponding  conjunction;  as,  $Urd;tC  (§0tt,  fo  btirfjt 
bU  fCinCll  ^Ollfcbcn  fUrcbtCI1,/^r  God,  and  you  need  not  fear  man ; 
£aum  tfiir  CV  CtnCJOtrett'i;,  fo  gtng  lie  Jt»C.^,  scarcely  had  he  entered,  when 

she  went  away;  (f5  bauorte  nicJit  langc,  fo  fam  au$  fein  S^ruber,  it 

was  not  long,  when  (or  before]  his  brother  also  came.  4.)  In  colloquial 
language  it  is  sometimes  used  for  CfrllCfrin,  besides;  as,  Hfcb  tfrllf  05 
Cjevne  ;  tCb  &abO  fo  (or  C&ne&ill)  ltid)t?  JU  t&un,  I  do  it  willingly  ;  be- 
sides, I  have  nothing  else  to  do.  In  conjunction  with  bonil  it  is  often  a 
mere  expletive,  see  the  last  example,  p.  264.  When  the  English  so  has 
a  pronominal  import,  it  is  rendered  by  ba5  or  05;  and  when  equivalent 
to  provided,  or  if  only,  by  IfOUH  ItUr  ;  as,  He  is  your  enemy,  but  I  am 
not  so,  (fr  If!  %fy\'  3-cinb,  afrer  t$  ['in  C$  nic|)t ;  He  does  anything,  so  he 

is  paid  for  it,  Gr  t()Ut  alle$,  wonn  fr  nur  bafiir  bcjafol't  wirb.  Formerly 

the  German  fo  was  likewise  often  used  in  the  sense  of  if;  in  modern 
German  this  is  the  case  only  in  poetiy,  and  in  the  expression,  ©0  (§0tt 
Will,  please  Cod. 

•JSBcitl!  denotes  both  when  and  if — see  Obss.  4  and  6.  In  the  latter 
import  it  is  often  omitted,  and  then  the  nominative  is  placed  after  its 
verb;  nrt  merely  as  in  English  when  the  finite  verb  is  in  the  imperfect 

-  —as,  $?ave  fra?  wa&r,  fratto  or  fie  wirflich  oorratbon,  bann,  &c. ;  were 

this  true,  had  he  really  betrayed  her,   then,  Sfc. — but  also  in  all  other 

tenses ;  as,  ecpb  if)r  reicfr  (for  wenn  ibv  teicb  fopb),  fo  ^a6t  i^r  -^rounbo, 

if  you  are  rich,  you  have  friends.  When  if  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
whether,  it  must  be  rendered  in  German  by  Ob  ;  as,  See  if  it  rains, 
y'e&en  @ie  Ob  (not  trenn)  0?  rognot.  The  particle  tro  is  sometimes  used 
for  tvetlU;  as,  WO  nlcl?t,  if  not ;  1VO  nib.Cjlicb,  if  possible.  We  may 

s;ty  also  al?  ob,  for  al5  wenn,  as  if.— 2Denn  anbor?  denotes 
us,  3Denn  ici)  ibn  anbor?  fonno,  j/"  I  know  him  at  all. 
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3tfUl*,  indeed,  it  is  true,  is  used  as  a  correlative  to  aber,  aUcin,  or 
bod? — see  Obs.  3.  In  conjunction  with  unb,  it  introduces  a  qualifica- 
tion as  an  after-thought,  in  order  to  draw  particular  attention  to  it; 
as,  (>:r  gab  i&r  ba*  ®elb,  unb  jwar  mit  older  ^ereinfilHgfeit,  he  gave 

her  the  money,  and  with  much  readiness  too. 

Obs.  1.  The  conjunctions  corresponding  to  although  (see  p.  259) 
are  often  used  indiscriminately.  However,  in  reference  to  a  known 
fact,  we  more  commonly  use  the  compounds  with  ob,  whilst  in  re- 
ference to  an  hypothesis,  or  when  although  is  equivalent  to  "  even 
if,"  those  with  v»enn  are  preferable;  as,  DbfcDOM  \pr  ebyleicfc)  e3  reg= 
nete,  gillg  Cr  bed)  aU3,  although  it  rained,  he  went  out ;  3'd?  fdtUlte 

3'(wen  ba»  ntdbt  fagen,  wenn  ©ie  au:I)  (or  wenn  <5ie  gleid?)  bdfe 

fcat'Uber  tf  UrbCll,  /  could  not  tell  you  that,  even  if  it  made  you  angry. 
The  conjunctions  compounded  with  Ob  and  if  eitll  are,  generally,  se- 
parated, as  in  Lhe  last  example,  by  the  interposition  of  the  nomina- 
tive, and  sometimes  also  by  that  of  other  words  if  they  are  monosylla- 
bles; as,  Ob  id?  Ujn  fdHMi  (or  cjicicb)  fcnnc,  although  I  know  him.  ygenn 
is  often  omitted  in  such  cases,  and  then  the  nominative  is  placed  after 
the  verb;  as,  $\l  er  CJletdl  (or  aud))  ami,  although  he  is  poor.— See 
itU'tin,  in  the  preceding  page. 

Obs.  2.  Regarding  the  adversative  conjunctions,  as  they  are  called,  bccb, 
bennccl),  Kboch,  glCtcIjifCM,  tmd  inbeffeil,  we  observe  as  follows  :— Sen-- 
nod)  and  £>cd)  imply  the  contrary  of  the  usual  effect  of  the  antecedent 
clause;  as,  @r  bat  allctf  nni5  cr  ifUnfcfct,  unb  bcnncdh  (or  bed?)  i|t  er 

Ilictjt  gliiCf  Itdl,  he  has  all  that  he  wishes,  and  yet  he  is  not  happy,  ^od?  (but 
not  bcnnod?)  often  implies  concession,  like  though  in  English ;  in  which 
case  it  usually  follows  the  verb,  and  is  unemphatic;  as,  @r  i|t  nid)t  QlUcf; 

ltd?,  unb  ev  |)at  boci?  (not  benncd?)  allc5  was  ertfUnfcl?t,  heisnot  happy, 

and  yet  (or  though}  he  has  all  that  hs  wishes.  iSUitbWO&l  has  the  same 
meaning  as  bdinccf),  only  that  it  is  less  emphatic,  for  it  implies  a  kind 
of  after-thought,  and  is  therefore  seldom  used  when  the  opposition  of 
the  two  clauses  is  the  principal  aim  of  the  sentence ;  as,  Dbf(J)Oll  er  fe&r 
reid?  ifr,  fo  irolltc  cr  un5  bennod?  (or  beet?)  nid)t  fKlfen ;  Hleid?tt>o{)l 

t)abcn  tfir  i()n  eft  PCrpftklHet,  although  he  is  very  rich,  still  he  would 
not  help  us  ;  and  yet  lue  have  often  obliged  him. — ^C^d)  does  not  imply 
an  inconsistency  like  bt'tmod),  but  a  restriction,  anticipating  an  erroneous 
surmise  with  regard  to  a  concomitant  circumstance,  and  may  be  rendered 
b-y  however,  or  but  yet ;  as,  @r  ad?tct  unb  liebt  fie;  jebod?  befudbt  cr 

fie  f el  ten,  he  esteems  and  loves  her  ;  but  yet  he  seldom  goes  to  see  her. — 
3'nbeifen  has  the  least  adversative  power  of  the  preceding  particles,  and 
is  therefore  sometimes  accompanied  by  bodj,  to  render  the  clause  more 
adversative.  It  answers  to  the  English  at  the  same 'time,  or  however; 

as,  gv  (jat  Unred?t;  inbeffen  muj?  man  yejfcfcen,  toif?,  &c.,  he  is  wrong; 
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at  the  same  time  one  must  confess  that ,  &c.;  3$  &flbe  jttXHf  WCItlg  3M» 

inbeffen  mein  2?erfprecfKn  wilt  id?  bed?  ftalten,  /  have,  indeed,  little 

time,  however  I  will  still  keep  my  promise.     See  also  §  108.  Obs.  2. 

Obs.  3.  The  three  adversative  conjunctions  allein,  aber,  and  fcnbcrn, 
all  denote  but.— SWcin  implies  an  impediment  to  the  result  expected 
from  the  antecedent  clause ;  in  which  latter  gnnir,  indeed,  is  often  em- 
ployed as  a  correlative  conjunction  to  alfein.  $lbCV  is  used  in  the 
same  restrictive  sense,  and  also  in  all  cases  where  the  English  but 
implies  an  addition  or  a  transition;  as,  (5r  ijr  JWar  fiele&rt,  alleilt  (or 
aber)  CV  &ar  feine  @rfa&rung,  he  is  indeed  learned,  but  he  has  no  ex- 
perience; 2Dir  roollten  ausgyfren,  aflein  e5  reynete,  we  wanted  to  go  out, 

but  it  rained;— &\  if?  jtolj,  after  (not  alletn)  ntcltt  CitCl,  he  is  proud, 
but  not  vain;  9lbet  tt>a$  W0(len  @ie  benn  ?  Aw*  W^  do  you  want  then? 
Scnbetn  implies  a  correction  of  an  erroneous  opinion  expressed  in  the 
preceding  clause,  which  is  therefore  always  in  the  negative;  as,  (5r 

itt  nidn  ben  actyten,  fonbetn  ben  groijlften  STOai  abgereifet,  he  did  not 

depart  the  eighth,  but  the  twelfth  of  May.    But  we  would  say,  ($r  ijr  ben 

aciten  nirl)t  abgereifet;  er  wirb  aber  ben  jwblften  ganj  gewt^  abretfen, 

he  did  not  depart  the  eighth  ;  but  he  luill  certainly  depart  the  twelfth  ; 
for  here  the  second  clause  is  not  a  correction  of,  but  a  simple  addition 
to,  the  former  clause. 

We  may  also  remark  here  that  the  English  but,  if  equivalent  to 
"  only",  is  rendered  by  nut;  as,  but  one  week,  nuv  eine  2Do$C.  If 
equivalent  to  "  except",  it  may  be  rendered  by  atlj?er  (see  §  102.  Obs.), 
or  flUJljjenommen  ;  but  more  frequently,  if  the  previous  expression  con- 
tains or  involves  a  negation,  it  is  rendered  by  fll?,  otherwise  by  nut 
ntd?t;  as,  None  but  he  could  do  it,  niemanb  al$  er  fonnte  e5  t^nn ; 

Nothing  but  vexation,  mcl)t$  al§  2?etbtU^;  Nowhere  but  here,  nirgCllb$ 
al»  fjtet;  Who  but  she?  wet  fonjl  al5  fie?  Anything  but  that,  aHe$ 
nur  ba^  nif^t.  But  for  is  mostly  rendered  by  wenn  nicht;  as,  He 

would  do  it,  but  for  her,  er  wurbe  e$  t^un,  wetin  fie  nidbt  ware.    The 

last  but  one  is  translated  by  ber  (bie  or  ba§)  DOl'legte. 

Obs.  4.  Causation  is  denoted  by  ba,  as  or  since;  inbem,  inasmuch  as; 
Weil,  because;  and  bettll,  for.  These  particles  answer  exactly  to  the 
English  conjunctions  annexed  to  them  ;  and  the  learner  may  therefore 
know  from  the  idiom  of  his  own  language,  when  they  may  be  used  in- 
discriminately, and  when  one  or  the  other  must  be  used  exclusively. 
Thus,  in  answering  a  question  beginning  with  umnim,  why,  we  must 
use  we'll,  like  because  in  English. — See  also  §  108.  Obs.  3. — We  may 
further  observe,  that  a  clause  with  inbem,  inasmuch  as,  mostly  follows 
the  principal  clause,  as  in  English;  as,  @r  fonnte  nicfct  femmcn,  in- 
bem er  nictyt  etltgelaben  War,  he  could  not  come,  inasmuch  as  he  was  not 
invited. 
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Obs.  5.  Comparison  is  denoted  by  al5,  trie,  fo,  and  )C — bef?0. — ^il? 
corresponds  both  to  the  English  than  and  as:  (5r  iff  VCtclKf  fll5  id), 
aber  llidn  fo  void)  al3  mail  jjewb'frnlid)  ijhiubt,  he  is  richer  than  I,  but 
not  so  rich  as  is  generally  thought.  In  many  instances  WMC  is  used  indis- 
criminately with  al  5,  in  the  sense  of  as;  as,  %d)  fcabe  fo  fliel  9?edlt  bagll, 
tll5  \&ii\  or  trie  5ii%  /  have  as  much  right  to  it  as  you.  It  would  ap- 
pear, however,  from  those  cases  in  which  one  or  the  other  of  these 
particles  is  preferred  by  usage,  that  the  comparison  with  af$  defines 
the  exact  extent  of  a  quality  or  energy,  and  is  therefore  restrictive, 
whilst  trie  implies  an  eminent  but  indefinite  degree  of  it.  Thus  in  the 
following  instances,  in  which  the  comparison  is  restrictive,  irie  is  un- 
usual: (Sic  iff  eben  fO  imfd)U(bi$  UlS  im$liicfltdl,  she  is  as  innocent  as 
unfortunate;  ©0  latlvjC  al*  let)  KbC,  as  long  as  I  live ;  (5r  &an&eltC  nvj?t 

tU5  (not  rote)  t&elbut,  aber  abfdKtUicfc  al*  3)icnfrfi,  he  acted  rightly 

as  a  soldier,  but  abominably  as  a  man. — In  the  following  and  similar 
expressions,  on  the  other  hand,  trie  alone  is  used : — 2(ufgcbrad)t  trie 
er  trar,  irritated  as  he  ivas ;  @r  iu  fc  gcfetyicft,  trie  fcincr  t>on  uns, 

he  is  cleverer  than  any  of  us;  Q\'  litbt  fl'C  U'tC  Cine  ©C&Wt'ffer,  he 
loves  her  like  a  sister,  (al^  Cine  Scbiri'ltCJ",  would  imply  that  she 
was  his  sister) ;  ^fl£  £tllb  if?  fo-  fchbll  iriC  Oill  OriUjCl,  the  child  is  as 
beautiful  as  an  angel ;  and  so  in  all  other  comparisons  with  an  object 
proverbial  for  the  quality  in  question,  so  that  the  comparison  is  more  a 
simile  than  an  exact  definition  of  the  extent  of  the  quality. — This  par- 
ticle (trio)  further  corresponds  to  the  English  like,  and  to  as  denoting 
"in  the  same  manner",  or  "according  to";  as,  9Bic  ber  j)err,  fo  bcr 
KllCitt,  like  master,  like  man;  jd)  Me  K8t  WJC  fdlff,  /  live  now  as 
formerly;  s?A\Iil)Cll  toiC  C?  WiC  id),  6?y  a«  /  rfo  ;  trie  id;  ftb'rO,  as  I  un- 
derstand. We  say,  however,  a  15  (not  if  iC)  C>b,  ««  j/". 

^c,  as  we  have  seen  from  the  above  examples,  is  used  as  a  correla- 
tive of  al6  and  wic,  and  answers  both  to  the  English  so  and  as.  When 
the  word  between  the  particles  fo  and  fll?  is  an  adjective  or  adverb, 
dl:?  is  often  omitted,  and  the  particle  fo,  from  its  including  the  sub- 
ordinative  al*,  becomes  itself  a  suburclinative  conjunction;  as,  fo  y^ 
fcfrwillb  (alS>)  Cr  latlfeit  fonntC,  as  quick  as  he  could  run;  fo  latlge  id? 
ibll  fcnne,  as  long  as  I  have  known  him;  fo  tvafrr  id)  lobe,  fl5  f;-Me  as  I 
live.  Of  the  same  description  are  the  compounds  fcbdlb,  as  soon  as, 
and  infcfcril,  or  in  fo  fern,  in  as  far  as, — the  particle  al5  being  under- 
stood;  as,  fcbalb  (alj)  er  mid)  fab,  as  soon  as  he  saw  me;  ^nfofern 

(al5)  Cr  i(jr  3>Crmutlb  if?,  i|t  Cy  feine  ^flid)t,  in  as  far  as  he  is  her  guar- 
dian, it  is  his  duty.  When  two  adjectives  of  equal  intensity,  but  of  ai» 
opposite  import,  are  compared,  to  render  the  antithesis  more  striking 
the  defining  or  subordinate  clause  is  placed  before  the  other,  and  is 
construed  in  the  above  manner,  i.e.  with  fo  and  the  omission  of  al5; 
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as,  ©0  btimm  (a(6)  er  ailsftefrt,  fO  (iflt£  iff  er,  Ae  it  just  as  cunning  as 
he  appears  stupid.  The  comparison  with  je  —  je  or  bejTC,  we  have 
already  noticed  (§  108.  Ofo.  3.).  We  have  only  to  add,  that  bejtO  is 
often  used  in  the  sense  of  "  so  much  the"  ;  as,  %\i  er  tt»eyj  ?  befto 
beffer,  is  he  gone?  so  much  the  better.  For  beffe  we  often  say  lim  fo— 
see  p.  248.  —  The  phrase  je  tttldb  bettt  signifies  according  as  or  £o  ;  as, 
JC  tiarii)  bem  bie  Umftanbe  e£  erforbern,  according  as  the  circumstance* 
require  it. 

Obs.  6.  The  conjunctions  al6,  tvenn,  tnbcm,  ba,  and  trie,  besides 
their  various  other  significations,  are  all  used  also  in  reference  to  time, 
answering  to  the  English  when  and  as  ;  with  regard  to  which  we  ob- 
serve as  follows  :  —  Both  a(5  and  rociin  denote  when,  the  former  in  re- 
ference to  definite  or  specified  past  time,  the  latter  in  reference  to 
future  time  (whether  specified  or  not),  and  unspecified  past  time  ;  as, 
TO  er  auf  bem  Panbe  Icbte,  frt'fucbtc  icb  ifw  oft,  wenn  er  fi'rb  unpafi  = 

ItCb  befdllb,  when  he  lived  in  the  country,  I  often  iver.t  to  see  him,  when 

he  found  himself  unwell;  %$  trevbe  f?  %bntn  morgcn  geben,  wenn  icb 

5U  3^nftl  fomme,  I  shall  give  it  you  tomorrow,  when  I  come  to  you. 
711$  is  used  also  in  the  sense  of  as:  ^il»  (or  inborn)  icb  fO  Ufrer  biefe 
25egeben()eit  nacbbac^te,  fam  em  ^Vann  311  mir,  &c.,  as  I  was  thus 

meditating  on  this  event,  a  man  came  to  me,  fyc.  —  3'^  be  til  is  likewise  used 
in  the  sense  of  as  (see  the  last  example)  ;  more  commonly,  however,  it 
signifies  in  the  moment  that  ;  as,  ^nbem  ber  25ng  nie&erfu&r,  brannte 

aUCb  fci)Cn  ba§  ^ail^,  the  moment  the  lightning  struck,  the  house  was  on 
fire.  It  is  particularly  employed  when  two  simultaneous  actions  have 
one  and  the  same  subject  ;  as,  ©efoeit  ©ie,  fdgte  er,  itlbem  er  auf  ein 
^au?  (jttljeigte,  see,  said  he,  pointing  to  a  house.  —  3Bte  implies  also  (like 
inbetll)  an  immediate  succession  of  two  events;  and  in  the  last  example 
but  one  tt?te  may  be  used  for  inbem.  —  ^a  implies  the  same  determina- 
tion of  time  as  al5,  though  it  is  not  often  used  in  this  sense,  but  more 
generally  in  that  of  causation.—  See  Obs.  4. 


THE  INTERJECTION. 

§  110.  Interjections  are  generally  arranged  according 
to  the  emotions  which  they  indicate.  The  following  are 
of  common  occurrence: — Interjections  of  grief :  al)  or  ad1 
(ah!)  ;  n>d),  0  tt?e|)  or  ait  Wl)  (O  woe!)  ;  IciOCV  (alas  /) ; — 
of  joy:  l;a,  jtuci)bei,  jucl)t)etja  (hey  !);  fuiwafy  (huzza!); — of 
surprise  or  wonder :  d  or  et  ei,  ba,  1)0,  I)int1  or  [)m  ; — of  dis- 
gust :  pflti  or  fi  (Jie!)  ;— of  horror  or  terror :  I) a  or  f}U  ^u  ; — 
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of  calling:  (1C,  Ixfra-  ()ol(a,  6fl  (ho!  there!).  The  interjec- 
tion f|  enjoins  silence,  or  secrecy;  j)ui  indicates  haste;  ^a 
l)a,  pleasure,  or  surprise,  at  making  a  discovery.  £opp 
denotes  Jow^  /  agreed  /,-  iDoWan,  we//  Mew  /,-  tl'iUUT,  /rtt/y  / 
verily  !  (only  in  poetry);  twill,  I  should  like  to  know*. 

Obs.  1.  Nouns,  verbs,  and  other  parts  of  speech,  and  even  whole 
phrases,  may  in  particular  cases  be  considered  as  interjections;  for 
instance,  frifcfr,  fijP,  quick!  fttfcb  ailf,  away  !  (UfftCj,  cheer  up!  frilli', 
silence!  fceil,  or  fh'il  bir,  Aai//  bil£  @0tt  erbarme,  £0™?  y5a»«i  mercy  on 
as!  or  O  heaven!  fcord),  Aar&/  lief)  ba,  behold!  \)alt  or  fcaft  an,  ^o;;/ 
6ev  bamtt,  ^'e  wi/A  ^/  —  See  also  the  interjectional  imperative,  §  9;?. 
Ofo.  2. 

To  the  above  might  be  added  all  kinds  of  expressions  implying  sur- 
prise or  swearing;  as,  pofj  tailfenb,  or  peg  (Clement  !  or  ciUe  *)afld  ! 

•<bjppcrmcnt  !  (for  (Sacrameitt);  ber  Xaufenb  !  ei  ber  Oeier!    But 

these,  and  a  great  many  more  of  this  stamp,  must  be  considered  as 
low  ;  though  in  dramatic  works  they  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Obs.  2.  Some  grammarians  refer  also  to  this  part  of  speech  such 
ejaculations  as  are  mere  imitations  of  sound;  as,  £>llfd)  !  nW  ct  WCCi, 
whiz!  and  away  he  ivas  ;  Jlnacfy!  ba  fcracil  C»,  crack!  and  it  was 
broken.  But  such  imitations,  though  probably  they  formed  the  first 
attempts  at  speech,  hardly  deserve  in  a  cultivated  tongue  the  name  of 
words.  They  are,  however,  not  uncommon  in  popular  poetryf. 


FORMATION  OF  WORDS. 

§111.  In  German,  as  in  other  languages,  words  are 
formed  from  others  by  derivation  and  composition ;  and  it 
is  from  these  two  resources  that  the  German  language 
lias,  from  a  comparatively  small  stock  of  words,  acquired 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  vast  riches  J. 

DERIVATION. 
The  parts  of  speech  to  be  considered  under  this  head, 


*  Oftcin  !  follte  roi^l  fcer  5Qein  nocl)  fliefjcn,  /  wonder  whether  the  wine  still 
fl>>ws.  —  ( Goethe  s  Faust.) 

-f-  Especially  in  Burger's  ballads,  where  they  often  form  whole  verses. 
\  See  note  f,  page  5. 
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are  substantives,  adjectives,  and  verbs*,  both  derivatives 
and  their  primitives  belonging  chiefly  to  one  or  the  other 
of  these  three  classes.  As  primitives-}-  they  are  used  in  their 
grammatical  root  (§  27.  Obs.)  only,  and  not  in  their  in- 
flected form.  The  following  cases,  however,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  exceptions  :  — 

1.)  The  final  C,  and  sometimes  also  the  final  CM,  of  the  primitive  i>: 
omitted  in  the  derivative.  Thus,  from  tveife,  wise;  $rieC>e,  peace; 
(SchflftCn,  shade,  are  formed  3Dlt$&dt,  wisdom;  fftfMJCfy,  peaceable  ; 
fcfydtttC),  shady.  2.)  In  some  instances  words  are  derived  from  the 
plural  of  substantives  (see  §  32.  Obs.  and  note  *,  p.  273,)  and  the  com- 
parative of  adjectives  (see  §  114.)  J.  3.)  In  the  case  of  irregular  verbs, 
words  are  derived  not  only  from  the  grammatical  root  (i.e.  the  infini- 
tive without  its  ending  CH),  but,  frequently,  also  from  the  imperfect. 
Thus,  from  vjraben,  to  dig,  is  derived  ©ra'ber,  digger  ;  and  from  its  im- 
perfect (yVllb)  ©nifre,/H*  ;  grUbeln,  to  investigate  minutely,  &c.  ;  —  from 
fdfrneiben,  to  cut,  ©dbneibCV,  tailor  ;  and  from  its  imperfect  (fctwitt)  £vr 
ecbnttt,  the  cut;  (SC&nittfr,  reaper,  &c.§ 

Derivation  is  effected  in  two  ways:  1.  Without  any 
change  of  the  primitive,  so  that  words  belonging  to  different 
parts  of  speech  have  one  and  the  same  grammatical  root||; 
as,  bcv  $til?j  the  lightning  ;  frli£cil,  to  lighten  ;  —  wilb,  wild  ; 
ba$  3Bilbj  the  game  ;  —  Cjtiitt,  green  ,-  ba$  (Bliitt,  the  green  ; 
to  green. 


*  The  formation  of  adverbs  has  already  been  treated  of  (§94  seqq.},  and 
the  other  parts  of  speech  consist  mostly  of  original  words. 

•f*  The  expression  is  used  here  relatively  —  namely  in  reference  to  the  word 
immediately  derived  from  it,  though  it  may  itself  be  a  derivative  from  another 
word.  Thus,  glurf)t,  flight,  is  the  primitive  of  jttid)ten,  to  put  in  security,  and 
a  derivative  from  fliefyen,  to  flee.  Only  those  derivatives,  we  may  add,  can  be 
treated  of  in  this  work,  whose  primitives  are  still  current  in  the  language,  and 
preserved  unchanged  in  the  derivation  ;  the  others  being  of  little  practical 
utility  are  omitted.  For  the  same  reason  we  notice  in  the  following  sec- 
tions only  those  annexes  by  which  large  classes  of  words  are  formed. 

I  That  the  inflected  adjective  and  the  infinitive  are  sometimes  used  sub- 
stantively  (§§  52.  and  91.)  cannot  be  considered  as  an  exception,  as  this  use 
constitutes  no  derivation. 

§  Several  derivatives  are  formed  from  the  ancient  plural  of  the  imperfect 
(§  86.  Obs.  }.),  especially  those  from  verbs  of  the  fifth  class  (§86.)  ;  as,  E>er 
©prunfl,  the  leap  ;  tn-r  ©d)uf5,  the  shot,  from  the  old  plural  of  the  imperfects  of 
fimnicu  and  fcfytcfjen.  In  a  few  instances  there  are  derivatives  both  from  the 
plural  and  singular;  as,  23<wi>,  tie;  251111^  league;  —  £runf,  the  drinking; 
Xranf,  drink,  potion. 

[|  In  the  first  example,  however,  and  in  many  'similar  cases,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  which  is  the  primitive  and  which  the  derivative. 


§   112.]  DERIVATION    OF    SUBSTANTIVES. 

Obs.  Transitive  verbs  derived  in  this  way  inflect  the  vowel  of  their 
primitive  (if  capable  of  it),  not  only  when  derived  from  other  verbs 
(as,  bb'rvcn,  to  dry,  from  t'OrfCU,  to  get  dry,  to  wither — see  also  §  84. 
Obs.  2.),  but  frequently  also  when  derived  from  nouns,  especially  from 
adjectives.  Thus,  from  (§>tabl,  steel;  dfaitm,  space;  fjc&l,  hollow; 
fnimm,  crooked;  ^afcm,  tame,  come  the  verbs  luifrlClt,  to  steel,  harden; 
raitulCtt,  to  evacuate;  frbfrlCII,  to  make  hollow;  fvUmtncn,  to  curb; 
gtf&ttk'n,  to  tame.  On  the  other  hand,  neuter  verbs  of  this  kind  seldom 
inflect  the  vowel  of  their  primitive ;  and  there  are  several  instances  in 
which  from  the  same  primitive  two  verbs,  a  transitive  (or  reflective) 
and  a  neuter  verb,  are  derived,  distinguished  only  by  the  vowel  inflec- 
tion. Thus,  from  the  adjectives  fVtlllf,  sick ;  warm,  warm;  IfllJt,  aloud, 
come  the  verbs,  franfen,  tobesick,  and  franfeit,  to  grieve,  vex ;  erWdrttt 
en,  to  get  warm,  and  enviirmen,  to  warm;  tauten,  to  sound  (in  an  in- 
transitive sense),  and  lauten,  to  ring  (the  bell). 

2.  By  means  of  prefixes  and  annexes ;  the  former,  with 
the  exception  of  $e,  are  used  in  the  formation  of  verbs 
only;  the  latter  chiefly  in  that  of  substantives  and  adjeo 
lives.  The  derivatives  formed  by  annexes  containing  the 
vowels  e  or  i  (ase,  Cr,  U],  lid),  &c.  §§  112  &  113),  frequently 
inflect  the  vowel  of  the  primitive,  especially  diminutives ; 
but  the  derivatives  formed  by  any  of  the  other  annexes  (as 
fam,  Una,  Ct,  (Kit,  &c.),  or  by  prefixes,  leave  the  primitive 
vowel  unchanged*.  Except  those  in  kill  (§  32.  Obs.),  and 
collective  nouns  formed  by  the  prefix  c]C  (§  115),  which 
always  inflect  the  primitive  vowel. 

ANNEXES  OF  SUBSTANTIVES. 

J  112.  Of  the  annexes  dbett  and  kin,  as  forming  diminu- 
tives, we  have  already  treated  §  32.  Obs. ;  raid  of  inn>  as 
forming  feminines  from  masculines,  §  33.  The  annexes 
treated  of  in  this  section  form  either  abstract  (see  however 
Obs.  3.)  or  collective  nouns,  with  the  exception  of  CV  and 
lm$,  which,  for  the  most  part,  form  nouns  denoting  per- 
sons. The  principal  annexes  by  which  substantives  are 
formed  are  the  following  : — 

*  Such  derivatives  as  2l6i]6tterei,  idolatry  /    2SruJ>etfd)aft,  fraternity,  and  a 
few  others,  are  derived  from  the  plural  of  their  primitive  nouns 
,  and  form  therefore  no  exception. 
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1. — e»  By  this  annex  abstract  substantives  are  derived  from  verbs, 
and  from  primary*  adjectives  denoting  a  physical  quality;  the  latter 
derivatives  inflect  the  vowel  of  the  primitive,  but  not  the  former ; 
as,  Ciebe,  love;  ©aCjC,  saying;  ©abC,  gift,  from  the  verbs,  liebeil, 
$ab  (imperfect  of  ^ebeil — see  §  111.  Obs.);  and  XicfC,  depth; 
length;  @VOpe,  greatness,  from  the  adjectives,  ttef,  lang,  and 
Some  of  those  derived  from  verbs  denote  the  instrument  of  the  action 
expressed  by  their  primitives;  as,  bie  ©dfrneibe,  the  edge, sharp  end;  bie 
iSillbe,  band  or  bandages ;  bie  ^a((C,  the  trap,  &c. 

2. — eif  and  — CVCtt  (Engl.^and  cry}  form  substantives  from  others, 
and  from  verbs, — the  former  annex  being  used  when  the  primitive  ends 
in  el  or  er,  the  latter  in  all  other  cases.  They  denote  1.)  a  state,  or  an 
action — generally  with  the  accessory  idea  of  obloquy  ;  as,9?aitberei,  rob- 
bery; kgf  laceret,  slavery  ;  XdljH'let,  doltishness, — from  the  nouns,  <Kaukcr> 
^flaoe,  and  X'dlpel;  $eiiel?e(ei,  hypocrisy  ;  D?aferei,  madness,— from  the 
verbs  freuctKln  and  rafcn.  Sometimes  a  disagreeable  frequency  or  re- 
petition is  implied;  as,  bie  Odllferei,  bte  ©c&Wageret,  the  (tiresome} 
running,  talking.  2.)  The  usual  place  of  the  occupation,  or  the  abode 
of  the  person,  expressed  by  the  primitive;  as,  ®VUCfcr?i,  printing- 
office;  2?raiierei,  brewery ;  %tf&w(\,  fishery ;  Orinfiebelei  (or  (Sinfieb; 
lerei,  from  (?in|ieb(er,  hermit],  hermitage.  A  fevv  denote  art,  or  craft ;  as, 
fficfoittti, painting  ;  ©cfcneibevei,  a  tailor's  business.  A  few  others  have 
a  collective  import;  as,  £Keite  re  i,  cavalry;  £anbevei,  lands. 

3. — er  answers  to  the  English  annex  er,  and  sometimes  to  the 
noun  manl.  It  forms  derivatives  from  verbs  and  substantives  (also 
from  numerals;  for  which  see  p.  118);  as,  5}ejVr,  reader ;  SvagCr, por- 
ter ;  JtutfclKr,  coachman;  ^iivger,  citizen,  burgher, — from  kjYn,  to 
read;  tragCll,  to  carry  ;  5tlltf(^f,  coach,  &c.; — and  further  from  proper 
names  of  places  and  countries,  to  designate  an  inhabitant  or  native  of 
that  place  (see  Obs.  4).  Some  few  of  these  derivatives  insert  ll  before 
the  annex  er;  as,  ©$U(bner,  debtor ;  JrjilttnCr,  cottager, — from  ©cfrlllb, 
debt;  J)Utte,  cottage. 

Obs.  1.  In  several  instances  the  Germans  use  the  participle  present 
substantively,  and  the  English  a  derivative  in  er ;  as,  ber  9?eifen&iV 

*  That  is,  not  derived  from  other  words. 

f  Though  ei  in  these  endings  originated  in  a  corruption  of  the  foreign  ie 
or  ia  (see  note,  p.  30),  this  spelling  is  now  used  in  the  above  annexes  only  in 
forming  German  words  from  others  ;  but  in  words  adopted  entirely  from  the 
French,  or  the  learned  languages,  the  original  ending  ie  or  ia  is  now  always 
written  ie ;  as,  -JtrtiUerie,  artillery;  ilftvonoime,  astronomy — except  Stymmiei, 
tyranny:  £ttanei,  litany;  ©acrtflci,  sacristy,  and  perhaps  a  fevv  others.  We 
may  here  notice  also,  that  the  words  derived  from  Latin  nouns  in  las,  which 
in  English  end  in  ty,  end  in  German  in  ttit ;  as,  UrOnmtrtt,  urbanity.  • 

^  Originally  er  signified  man,  and  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  pro- 
noun ev,  lie. 
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the   traveller;    bCV   gciDCllbC,   the   sufferer;    bic    BtcfrcnbCIt,   the  (two} 
lovers  ,  &c. 


4.  —  bcit  and  —  fett  (Engl.  hood  or  ^arf)  form  abstract  nouns  from 
adjectives,  and  a  few  from  substantives*,  fceit  being  used  when  the  pri- 
mitive either  is  without  any  annex,  or  ends  in  en  or  CM,  and  fcit  in  all 
other  cases;  as,  iSlinbljCit,  blindness;  ©efimb&eit,  health;  ©cfrUcfrtCVM; 
font,  coyness;  ^aplkfrfcit,  ugliness;  Bailyfamfcit,  slowness,  —  from  the 
adjectives  bltllb,  gCfltnb,  &c.,  and  5tinb()Cit,  childhood;  (^cttbdt.  god- 
head; 'JDiann&i'it,  manhood,  —  from  the  substantives  £inb,  (Sett,  &c.  — 
These  derived  from  adjectives  ending  in  lc$  or  foaff,   and  a  few  de- 
rived from  others,  for  the  most  part  ending  in  a  lingual  (§  7.),  insert  ig 
before  the  annex  fcit;  as,  .vjUlflpfigfett,  helplessness;  Sfl 
durability;  SPiilttiCjfeit,  weakness;  ©cfcfnt>inbt.yfett,  swiftness; 

fCtt,  sweetness,  —  from  the  adjectives,  hiilfl05,  bflUCr(uift.  matt,  y 
and  fu£. 

5.  —  liny  answers  mostly  to  the  same  annex  in  English,  forming  sub- 
stantives from  verbs,  adjectives,  and  other  substantives,  and  generally 
imparting  the  accessory  idea  of  dependence,  or  littleness,  and  sometimes 
that  of  contempt,  especially  in  those  derived  from  substantives  ;  as, 
&dU$\mH,  sue/cling  ;  ^itCtling,  hireling;  $\lnblU\$,  founding  ; 

pupil,  eleve  ;  *3lti:\lHn$,  novice;  i^icblinCj,  darling,  favourite  ; 
an  effeminate  man;  ^BigliHy,  witling;  XiC&tCtlitlg,  poetaster.  Several 
of  these  derivatives,  nowever,  do  not  imply  any  helplessness  or  con- 
tempt; as,  ftafttmtrling,  chamberlain;  ^ac^fbmmlilig,  descendant; 

3unl(iny,  twin,  &c. 

6.  —  ni^  (Engl.  ness}  forms  nouns  of  various  meanings,  from  verbs  and 
past  participles  ;  as,  (§rlailbni£,  permission  ;  (SrdAnij?,   event;  Jpinker» 
ni^,  hindrance,  —  from  the  verbs  erlaitbeil,  &c.  —  ©Cbacbtni^,  memory  ; 
©efdn^nt^,  prison,  —  from  the  past  participles  flebacfrt,  jJCfangen.  These 
are  derived  from  adjectives:  ^iltfiffftifi  darkness  ;  ®C()einint^,  secret; 
and  'JBifbllip,  wilderness. 

7.  —  fchaft  (Engl.  ship}.     Most  substantives  of  this  ending  are  de- 
rived from  others,  but  some  from  adjectives  and  past  participles.    They 
are  either  abstract  or  collective  nouns;  as,  $reunbfd?aft,  friendship  ; 
2?Ptfcljdft,  message;  igcrcitffbaft,  readiness;  ©CfanCjCnfC^aft,  captivity, 
—from  ^yrCUtlb,  friend  ;  S^CtC,  messenger  ;  bcrcit,  ready  ;  and  gefangen, 
imprisoned.     Examples  of  collectives  are,  ^ic  iSUVyCrfc^aft,  the  body  of 
citizens;  3)?flnnfd?aft,  crew;  25iirffi)aft,  cash. 

*  Hence  there  are  few  nouns  in  ftcit  answering  to  English  derivatives  in 
hood,  the  latter  being  derived  chiefly  from  substantives.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  English,  the  formation  of  abstract  nouns  from  adjectives  being  effected 
principally  by  the  ending  ness,  whilst  the  German  annex  ni0  is  very  rarely 
so  usc-d,  mo-,t  English  nouns  in  ness  correspond  to  German  nouns  in  fyeit, 
fcit,  or  c,  and  very  few  only  to  such  as  end  in  nif. 
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8: — t&llill  (Engl.rfow).  Nouns  of  this  termination  are  derived  from 
other  substantives — a  few  from  adjectives.  They  denote  either  domi- 
nion or  possession  oftheirprimitive,or,  more  commonly,  the  abstract  idea 
of  it;  as,  ^et^egtlMm,  dukedom;  (Sigentfwm,  property ;  £>eibentf}Utn, 
heathendom;  (Sljrtjtcnt&Uni,  Christianity  (for  Christendom  we  more  gene- 
rally say  (S&rijrenbeit) ;  JtiJnigtfUim,  royally  (not  kingdom,  which  answers 
to  JTdnigmcb) ;  SHtmbum,  antiquity. 

9. — Ullg  (Engl.  ing,  Anglo-Saxon  ing,  or  ting}.  Nearly  all  nouns  of 
this  ending  are  derived  from  verbs,  and  denote  the  abstract  action  of 
their  primitive ;  as,  Me  .9n'cbnung,  the  reckoning ;  3Darnun$,  warning; 
3?i($niing,  drawing;  Jpoffhltng,  hope;  ^InnafKl'ltng,  approach.  A  few 
are  derived  from  substantives  and  adjectives,  and  are  mostly  used  in  a 
collective  sense  ;  as  ^Bdlbling,  ivoodland;  (Stdllung,  stabling  ;  ^CfTlinCj, 
fortress  ;  Sfteberung,  low  land,— from  2Balb,  wood;  (Stall,  stable  ;  felt, 
firm;  and  nicDet,  low. 

Obs.  2.  The  verbal  nouns  in  Uttg  are  of  a  later  origin  than  those 
without  any  annex  (§  111.),  which  are  perhaps  coeval  with  the  verb 
itself.  The  latter,  therefore,  are  related  only  to  primary  verbs,  either 
simple,  or  compounded  with  particles  or  prefixes  (which  latter,  origi- 
nally, were  likewise  separate  particles);  whilst  the  former  are  formed 
chiefly  from  derivative  verbs,  which  denote  an  extension  or  modification 
of  the  primary  idea.  Thus,  ber  Xailfob,  the  exchange,  from  the  primary 
verb  tailfdien  ;— Me  XiUlfcfcling,  the  illusion,  from  the  derivative  verb 
tailfdt)Cn  (see  §  111.).  There  are,  accordingly,  many  verbs  of  which 
both  these  verbal  nouns  are  in  use,  the  one  without  an  annex  having 
the  simpler  and  intransitive  import,  and  the  other  with  the  annex  ling  the 
transitive,  or  extended  signification  of  the  verb;  as,  2?evflicf),  attempt ; 
—2?erfitr&un$,  temptation,— from  the  verb  COVfucben,  to  attempt,  and  to 
tempt;  Dei4  ©palt,  split,  chink; — bte  (Spaltting,  division,  disunion ;  3ug, 
tug,  pull,  draft,  stroke,  feature  ; — 3^&Ntti}»  the  act  of  drawing  (as  of  the 
lottery).  It  may  partly  be  seen  from  the  last  example,  that  the  verbals 
without  annexes  have  often  extended  their  verbal  signification,  whilst 
those  in  ung  keep  more  closely  to  the  import  of  the  verb*.  See  how- 
ever Obs.  3. 

Obs.  3.  In  German,  as  in  other  languages,  all  kinds  of  abstract  nouns 
are,  more  or  less  frequently,  used  in  a  concrete  sense — that  is,  to  de- 
note things  characterized  by  the  action  or  quality  expressed  by  the 
noun  in  its  primary  import.  Thus,  Cabling  denotes  both  the  act  of 
lading  and  that  which  is  laden  as  the  cargo ;  2?etgierung,  the  act  of  orna- 
menting, and  ornament;  ©tfflfc,  punishment,  and  also  fine ; 
and  also  the  place  walked  upon  (passage,  gallery,  &c.); 
rareness,  and  also  curiosity  (i.e.  a  curious  thing). 

*  Compare  this  with  §  17,  06s. 
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Obs.  4.  In  conclusion,  we  will  add  a  few  remarks  regarding  names  of 
nations,  religions,  and  sects.  From  the  name  of  the  country,  that  of 
'its  inhabitants  is  derived*  in  the  following  manner:  1.)  If  the  name  of 
the  country  ends  in  en  not  preceded  by  i,  or  in  VH  (as  is  the  case 
with  most  provinces  of  Germany),  the  national  name  is  formed  by 
omitting  the  final  tt  of  the  former ;  as,  <SacbjVn,  Saxony , — ein  (§a$fe,  a 
Saxon;  25aiern,  Bavaria, — ein  2)<Jier,  a  Bavarian.  Thus,  also,  (JJwife, 
Prussian;  (5d;webe,  Swede;  £b&me,  Bohemian;  Ungar,  Hungarian, — 
from  the  names  of  their  respective  countries,  ^reujjCtl,  (£fJnt>eben,  Jgofcs 
men,  Un.qartl.  Except  3(egpptcn,  Egypt,  and  a  few  names  ending  in 
gt'll ;  as,  iftcrweejen,  Norway;  X&Uringen,  Thuringia,  &c.,  which  in  their 
derivatives  change  the  final  n  into  r;  ein  ^(eypptev  (also  $(egpptier),  an 
Egyptian ;  ein  DRorweger,  a  Nonvegian.  2.)  But  if  the  name  of  the 
country  ends  in  ten,  the  final  n  is  changed  into  V  in  the  national  name; 
as,  ©paniett,  Spain;  ©cblCfien,  Silesia,— ©pailtcr,  Spaniard;  <S(|llefier, 
Silesian.  Except,  ein  3'taliailCr,  an  Italian;  ein  91fiate,  an  Asiatic; 

'•tfraber,  Arab;  ^erfer,  Persian, — from  3'tfllien,  $fien,  &c.  3.)  In 
all  other  cases  the  name  of  the  inhabitants  is  formed  by  annexing  er  to 
that  of  the  country,-  as,  Defferreicfy  Austria, — ein  DcfrevretriKr,  «« 

Austrian.  Thus  also,  ein  £)OllanDer,  a  Dutchman;  etn  ©cbtttfiget1,  a 
Swiss;  ein  XtjrOler,  a  Tyrolese,—from  *jol(anb,  ©tfweij,  Sprd.  The 
name  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  is  likewise  formed  by  adding  ev  to  that 
of  the  latter;  as,  ein  $arifer,  a  Parisian;  ein  2Bieiter,  ^rcfbcner,  &c., 

an  inhabitant  of  Vienna  (2Bten),  Dresden,  &c.f  '  There  are  many  ex- 
ceptions to  this  third  rule;  thus  we  say,  ein  ^ranjJOfe,  a  Frenchman; 
.£Xu|Te,  Russian  ;  ©riecfye,  Greek;  ^)iine,  Dane;  though  the  names  of 
their  respective  countries  are,  ^ranfreicfr,  SKllfJtanb,  (Srtecfcenlanb,  and 
Xiinemiirf.  (See  also  §  52.  Obs.  3.)  The  principal  exceptions,  how- 
ever, are  those  cases  in  which  the  name  of  the  country  ends  in  a  or  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  metropolis,  in  most  of  which  the  names  of  the 
inhabitants  are  the  same  as  in  English  with  the  addition  of  the  ending 
cr;  as,  ein  "Xfnfancr,  an  African;  ©pavtaner,  Spartan;  9?eapolitaner, 

Neapolitan;  $eiietianer,  Venetian;  SJWtCfer,  Maltese;  <3enttefer, 
Genoese.  We  say,  however,  £>annct>eraner,  Hanoverian; 


*  Though  originally  the  name  of  the  country  is  often  derived  from  that 
of  the  nation  inhabiting  it,  at  a  later  period  the  latter  is  generally  somewhat 
changed  by  the  former.  Thus*  C?ng(nn&,  England,  originally  means  the  land 
<ffthe  Anglr.s;  yet  now  its  inhabitants  are  called  (?n<]ldnber.  In  some  cases 
both  the  original  name  and  that  derived  from  the  country  are  in  use ;  as, 
i£ct)0ite  and  ©djottlanfcer,  Scotchman. 

f  When  the  names  of  towns  form  a  component  (for  as  such  they  may  be 
considered  in  the  following  and  similar  instances),  they  likewise  take  er  ;  as, 
tie  Setpuger  *Meffir,  the  Leipsicfair ;  t>er  SBiener  @owgr«p,  the  Congress  at  Vienna. 
(See  also  §51.  06s,  6.) 
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Roman;  and  9J?ailanber,  Milanese. — The  names  of  nations  and  tribes 
that  are  little  known,  are  also  the  same  as  in  English ;  as,  cin  STCcitCjef, 
$a(mucf,  (Cannibal,  &c. 

Nearly  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  names  of  religions,  sects,  and 
societies,  i.e.,  in  both  languages  they  are  the  same,  with  the  exception 
that  in  German  er  is  annexed  to  those  names  which  in  English  end  in 
fin,  in,  or  ic  (in  the  latter  case  c  is  changed  into  f ) ;  as,  JJrOttfffdRt, 

(Salwniff,  SKetbebitf,  3Vfwt,  *>ufftte,  Cut&eraner  (Lutheran},  9(rminia; 
nor,  SDia&omebaner,  ^accbiner,  ©neftifer  (Gnostic},  @i;nifer,  £c.  Ex- 
cept, (i'atfrolif  (which  does  not  take  or);  @()rif?,  Christian  (also,  Christ}-, 
3*Ufre,  Jew  ;  JpeibO,  Heathen;  and  those  ending  in  English  in  ean  or 
ce,  which  take  a'CV  in  German;  as,  (?pieitriicr,  Epicurean;  ^fjavifiUT, 
Pharisee,  tyc. 

DERIVATIVE  ADJECTIVES. 

§  113.  Adjectives  are  formed  from  verbs,  substantives, 
or  other  adjectives,  chiefly  by  means  of  the  following  an- 
nexes. The  adjectives  derived  from  verbs,  generally,  im- 
ply relations  of  the  potential  mood  (§  82.),  namely,  capa- 
city, obligation,  or  disposition, — see  the  following,  -6ar, 
-lid;,  -j)dft,  and  -fam.  The  annexes  of  such  verbal  adjec- 
tives are  therefore  equivalent  to  the  auxiliary  verbs,  frntl), 
UtCUJj  foil,  and  nmf?  (see  Obs.  1.).  Several  verbal  adjectives 
however  have  the  import  of  the  present  participle  (see  the 
following,  -i$  and  -lief)). 

The  annexes  added  to  substantives  denote,  principally, 
the  various  relations  of  the  genitive  case,  such  as  posses- 
sion or  belonging  to,  origin,  &c.,  and  are  therefore  equi- 
valent to  the  preposition  fen,  of  OY  from',  of  which  import 
almost  all  the  following  annexes  afford  examples. 

Adjectives  derived  from  other  adjectives  mostly  denote 
diminution  in  degree  (see  the  annex  lid;).  Some  imply  a 
disposition  ;  as,  ivaljV,  true*— Unil)vl)aft,  veracious. 

Obs.  1.  In  adjectives  derived  from  verbs,  or  verbal  nouns,  the  primi- 
tive is  frequently  used  in  a  passive  sense;  thus,  "  questionable"  de- 
notes what  may  be  questioned;  "  punishable",  what  may  be  punished ; 
"  unbearable",  what  cannot  be  borne ;  and  as  the  German  and  English 
do  not  always  agree  in  this  respect,  attention  must  be  paid  to  usage. 
Thus,  "  suspicious",  is  used  both  actively  (given  to  suspect},  and  pas- 
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sively  (suspected).  In  the  former  sense  it  must  be  rendered  by  arg: 
WOfjnifcl),  in  the  latter  by  oeirtacftttfl.  "  Notable",  actively,  is  ailfmerf; 
fatn,  ainflvj, — passively,  iHCffroUrbyj.  On  the  contrary,  pcrad^tlicb  de- 
notes both  contemptuous  and  contemptible;  bCtfC$liot),  moving  and 
movable.  <§idlt,  sight,  is  used  actively  in  ocrficbtig,  cautious,  and  passively 
in  bimtf?d)tivj,  transparent.  Similar  to  this  is  the  practice,  common 
in  all  languages,  of  applying  to  an  act  a  quality  which  can  belong  only 
to  the  agent;  as,  "  a  daring  robbery",  "  a  prudent  action". 

The  following  are  the  principal  annexes  by  which  ad- 
jectives are  formed : — 

1. — bar*  answers  in  most  cases  to  the  English  ending  able,  or  ible,  de- 
noting capacity ;  and  forms  adjectives  chiefly  from  verbs;  as, 
combustible  ;  fefclbaf ',  fallible  ;  jhtttbar,  capable  of  bearing  arms; 
audible;  fteiftiir,  curable;  ftfoijfbat,  navigable, — from  the  verbs  fcretUtett, 
ft1)U'n,&c.  Some  are  derived  from  substantives;  in  which  derivatives 
fciU*  denotes  bearing,  or  productive  of;  as,  ffUCbtfcdr,  fruitful,  fertile; 
jinSfjar,  tributary;  ttHinberbar,  wonderful, — from  the  nouns  $ritdf),t, 
fruit,  &c. 

2. — en  (Engl.  en)  denotes  made  of;  and  forms  adjectives  from  sub- 
stantives only;  as,  fetben,  silken;  troflen,  woollen;  QOf&Ctt,  golden; 
lupfern  (/or  fupfemi),  of  copper.  Some  take  ern  instead  of  en ,  as, 
fHJlJCrn,  wooden  ;  fcleiew,  leaden,  &c. 

3. — ^aft  (related  to  ()aben,and  to  fraften,  to  stick}  forms  adjectives  both 
from  nouns  and  verbs;  and  denotes,  1.)  Possession;  as,  fel)kvi)aft,/a«%; 
flfgdaft,  victorious;  manyjel&jft,  defective;  3tt?eifel()aft,  doubtful;  $ts 
«?ttTeni)aft,  conscientious, — from  ^Cbler,  /«M/^,  &c.  2.)  Likeness;  as, 
fa&el&aft,  fabulous;  met|ier()aft,  masterly;  riCfenbaft,  gigantic.  3.) 
Disposition;  chiefly  from  verbs;  as,  ptaufcCffraft,  talkative;  $a$aft, timo- 
rous ;  flatterfwft,  volatile,  fickle, — from  the  verbs  pfaubem,  &c. 

4. — jdjt  forms  adjectives  from  concrete  substantives  only ;  and  im- 
plies a  participation  in  the  nature  of  its  primitive;  as,  tf)bri$t,/oo/w£; 
iumptcfrt,  shabby,  beggarly,— from  X&Or,  fool ;  Cumpen,  rag.  Most  of 
these  adjectives,  however,  denote  characteristics  of  substance 3  as, 
fbwicbt,  granulous;  tfjOtlid^t,  clayey;  faljic^t,  saltish. 

Obs.  2.  This  annex  is  often  used  indiscriminately  with  the  following, 
ii};  as,  ^Ol^ig,  or  &of!>td)t>  woody.  According  to  Adelung  and  other 
grammarians,  however,  this  usage  is  objectionable;  and  they  confine 
idH  to  the  import  of  similarity,  whilst  ig  implies  the  actual  possession 
of  what  is  expressed  by  the  primitive.  Accordingly,  {jorntcfyt  means 

*  This  ending  is  in  most  adjectives  considered  as  the  root  of  the  obsolete 
en,  to  bear,  and,  figuratively,  to  admit;  and  in  some  cases  to  be  the  particle 
,  bare,  naked,  figuratively,  open  or  exposed  to. 
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horny,  hornlike  ;  but  frbniifl,  horned  ;  as,  Jircibpmig,  two-horned.    Thus 
also  we  should  say,  fcoljtcbtC  ^flail^n,  stringy  plants  ;  but  etnc  b 
©CCjenb,  a  woody  country. 

5.  —  tg  (Engl.y,  Anglo-Saxon  zg)  is  related  to  eiyCtt,  tram;  and  hence 
denotes  f>ossessed  of  (a  thing,  or  habit).   It  forms  adjectives  from  nouns 
and  verbs;    as,   mut&ivj,   courageous;    fleifriy,  industrious,  —  from   the 
nouns  ^Ut&  and  $lei£  :  fft(5t$,  goring,  Suiting  ;  ge&brig,  belonging,— 
from  the  verbs  flojjen  and  ge&b'ren.     It  may  be  seen  from  the  last  ex- 
amples that  the  verbal  adjectives  in  i$  have  the  import  of  a  participle 
present.—  When  annexed  to  concrete  nouns,  i$  implies  that  the  primi- 
tive forms  a  component  part  of  another  object  (an  import  peculiar  to 
this  annex);  as,  faft'ty,  juicy  ;  Walbty,  woody;  gebir$i#,  MsoMn/aimmj,-- 
from  ©aft,  juice  ;  2Bal&,  wood,  Sgc.     (See  also  Obs.  2.)     This  annex  is 
exclusively  used,  like  ed  in  English,  when  adjectives  are  formed  from 
two  words  otherwise  not  compounded;  as,  Vierfufiity,  four-footed  ;  eitt; 
tfUfliiJ,  one-eyed;  bOpp^Ungig,  double-tongued  ;  einfeitifl,  one-sided,  par^ 
tied  ;  rangbetntg,  long-legged.    Particles,  too,  are  turned  by  this  ending 
into  adjectives  ;  as,  UOVJ^,  former,  from  t>0r,  before.  —  See  also  §  97. 

6.  —  if$  (Engl.  ish]  forms  adjectives  from  primitives  of  different  de- 
scriptions.    1.)  From  abstract  nouns  denoting  faulty  dispositions,  and 
from  names  of  living  beings  implying  some  similar  idea;  as,  tiicfifcfrr 
malicious;    ttCibifcfo,   envious;    bauerifcfr,  boorish;    btcHfcb,   thievish; 
tHefrifcft,   brutish.    There  are  even  some  instances  in  which  adjectives 
both  in  if$  and  fi$  are  formed  from  the  same  primitives;  the  former 
denoting  a  bad,  the  latter  a  good  quality  ;  as,  finbifcf),  childish,  —  f  infc 
\l&),  filial,  also  simple  as  a  child;  wetbif$»   effeminate,  —  miblid),  femi- 
nine ;    ftemfcj),    imperious,   arrogant,  —  frerrltefr,    excellent.      However, 
many  adjectives  derived  from  nouns  in  CV,  and  all  from  compounds 
with  3J?ann,  imply  no  obloquy;  as,  mafrlerifcfc,  picturesque  \  vebnerifc^> 

rhetorical;  faufmannif$,  mercantile;  6erCjinanntfcl?,  miner-like,—  from 
5J?a&(er,  painter,  fyc.  2.)  From  primitives  denoting  locality,  especially 
from  geographical  names;  as,  ail»[anbif$,  foreign;  trbiffi),  earthly; 
£tmmftf$,  heavenly,  &c.,—  from  ^ll^lanb,  foreign  countries  ;  (SfbC, 

earth,  &c.  £R&dnifd)e  2Dcine,  Rhenish  urines  ;  bie  ^prenaifcfren  ©ebtrgc, 

the  Pyrenean  mountains  ;  .^blmfdKi?  2Bflf]er,  Cologne  water,  —  from  bev 
3v^ein,  the  Rhine;  bie  $prenaen,  the  Pyrenees;  C^bln,  Cologne.  3.) 
From  proper  names  of  persons:  btC  ^anttfcbe  ^ilofOp^tC,  the  Kantian 
philosophy.  4.)  From  names  of  nations,  religions,  sects,  and  other  so- 
cieties, in  which  derivations  the  endings  e,  Or,  iCr,  and  tfcr  (or  ife)  of 
the  primitive  (see  §  112.  Obs.  4.)  are  mostly  omitted;  as,  flOtfjifcfr, 
Gothic;  frailg'dfifdO,  French  ;  rbmtfd),  Roman  ;  fpantfdb,  Spanish;  UtU 
Hungarian,  —  from  ©Otl)C,  Goth;  ^ytanjofc,  Frenchman,  &:c.  : 
),  protestant;  fattjOltfd;,  catholic;  mctf)0bt|rifdl,  methodist^ 
ical  ;  iefllittffj),  Jesuitical;  Cpntfd),  cynic;  jaccHnifc^*  Jacobinical,— 
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tvr  ^reteftant,  JuU&oUf,  &c.  Except  freibmfcb,  heathen,  and 
Christian,  —  from  the  substantives  jpeibe  and  (Sfrrijf.  Lastly,  this  annex 
is  used  with  most  adjectives  derived  from  foreign  languages,  which, 
for  the  most  part,  end  in  English  in  ic  or  ical;  as,  UlfltftCUiattfcfy,  ma- 
tkematical  ;  fcmifcb,  comic;  trdgifcfo,  tragic;  pvacttf  '$,  practical  ;  mills 
U'rifdb,  military. 

7.  —  Hcb  (Engl.  7y,  Anglo-Saxon  lie]  forms  adjectives  from  substan- 
tives, from  other  adjectives,  and  from  verbs.  Those  derived  from  sub- 
stantives answer  frequently  to  English  adjectives  in  ly,  or  like,  or  fid 
implying  conformity,  or  belonging  to  ;  as,  fiirfflicb,  princely;  fdvpCVlicf), 
bodily;  winterticft,  winter-like;  C\Cfe$licb,  lawful;  \\\§tV\bl\tfQt  youthful; 
fraud  I  [eft,  domestic,  —  from  the  nouns,  ^Utjl,  prince,  &c.  Some  are  ren- 
dered in  English  by  a  prepositional  phrase;  as,  ttliinblicb',  by  word  of 
mouth;  EuicfrStabltdi,  ^o  ^e  /<?£fer,  literal.  In  most  adjectives  derived 
from  abstract  nouns  ltd)  denotes  possessed  or  full  of,  often  with  the  ac- 
cessory idea  of  causation  ;  as,  abfcfeCUlicl),  abominable  ;  yftiifrvltdb,  dan- 
gerous; riifrin(ici),  glorious;  cerbienjrltcb,  meritorious;  ylijtf  Itch,  lucky, 
fortunate.  Annexed  to  adjectives  it  denotes  diminution;  as,  vbtfrlicl?, 
reddish  ;  fuplidfo,  sweetish  ;  altlicfr,  elderly,  —  from  rotfr,  raJ,  &c.  In  some 
of  them  it  has  the  accessory  idea  of  disposition  ;  as,  f  Idnlicf),  trivial, 
mean  ;  roinltcl?,  cleanly.  In  verbal  adjectives  (icJl  answers,  like  far,  to  the 
English  ending  able  orible;  denoting  capacity,  fitness,  or  obligation;  as, 
,  conceivable;  erfclirf),  inheritable  ;  fy\\\\\\fy,feasiblc  ;  rt'tant; 
l,  answerable;  ronctfrlicfc,  pardonable.  Other  verbals  in  li$  have 
the  import  of  the  participle  present,  and  often  with  the  accessory  idea 
of  disposition;  as,  rerbin&Ucfc,  obliging;  linauffrorliffo,  incessant;  CVyOIp= 
Ilcft,  charming,  delightful  ;  tctUylicIi,  proper,  convenient.  —  Some  others 
partake  more  of  the  nature  of  a  participle  past;  as,  »erflefrli$,  pre- 
tended; crforbctlidb,  requisite,  necessary  ;  arg.erlfct),  both  vexatious  and 
wejr«?rf.  —  We  may  notice  also  that  in  some  adjectives  nt,  or  t,  and  in  a 
few  Or,  is  inserted  between  the  root  and  the  annex;  as,  Ifbclicntlidb, 
weekly;  bifentltcl;,  public;  IcferlicJ),  legible,—  from  2Bo$e,  Offen,  and 

lefen. 

O^.  3.  With  adjectives  derived  from  primitives  ending  in  I,  the  an- 
nex i>}  is  often  used  instead  of  I  let).  Thus,  we  find  abelig,  of  nobility,  and 
(analogous  tp  bUV^CVttcb,  civic);  UntabClijJ,  irreprehensible,  for 
(analogous,  to  fdfrltcft,  laudable).  Adjectives  in  (id)  change  in 
composition  this  ending  into  iy  (see  -ig,  p.  280);  as,  nU0ltch,  useful;  $*-. 
metnnii&ig,  of  general  use  ;  jafrflicll,  yearly;  ta.^liU)*,  daily;  andyet  we 
say,  ba$  breitflytge  ^Jteber,  the  intermittent  (literally  every  third  days) 


*  This  annex  was  formerly  often  used  in  the  sense  of  every ;  which  import 
it  has  now  both  in  English  and  German  in  nouns  referring  to  time,  as  in 
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fever  ;  btC  funf^tgja&rige  ^ycicr,  the  jubilee.  Generally,  however,  when 
jg  and  ltfl)  are  annexed  to  the  same  primitives,  the  former  implies  an 
intrinsic  quality,  the  latter  an  extrinsic  circumstance;  as,  jeitifl,  ripe, 
—  gdtltcf),  early,  betimes-,  DCt'lrdnbig,  intelligent,—  verftatlbltcb,  intelligi- 
ble; fmittg,  having  sense  (chiefly  used  in  compounds;  as,  unfinnK], 
nonsensical,  mad]  ,  —  finnlici),  by  means  of  the  senses  ;  gl(Jubi$,  believing, 
faithful  (in  religion),  —  gtflllHicfy  credible. 

8.  —  fam  (Engl.  some}  denotes  a  disposition,  or  readiness  ;  and  forms 
adjectives  chiefly  from  verbs  ;  as,  fplgfaw,  obsequious,  obedient; 
fam,  watchful;  Wtrffam,  efficacious;  avfrettfam,  industrious; 
fam,  abstemious;  gcnUgfatlt,  content,  easy,  —  from  the  verbs 
Wfldben,  &c.  Some  are  derived  from  nouns;  as,  mufjfam,  laborious, 
troublesome  ;  frebdC&tfiUfl,  cautious  ;  lailCjfam,  slow.  —  The  greater  part 
of  the  adjectives  in  fam,  as  may  partly  be  seen  from  these  examples, 
denote  qualities  betraying  a  careful,  but  moderate  and  forbearing  mind. 
Hence  ratftfam,  advisable,  mostly  implies  precaution  —  for  instance,  in 
anticipating  an  inconvenience;  —  tatfjltdl,  advisable  for  meeting  a  pre- 
sent one;  Ctn  fpavfamCS  3Jta()l,  a  frugal  meal;  Ctn  fparltclKS  SJifl&l,  a 
scanty  meal. 

Obs.  4.  It  will  easily  be  perceived  that  to  understand  the  exact  mean* 
ing  of  any  derivative,  its  immediate  primitive  must  be  kept  in  view. 
Thus,  from  the  above  derivative  adjectives,  with  the  exception  of  those 
in  CM,  tcfct,  and  if$,  abstract  substantives  may  be  formed  by  annexing 
feit  (§  112.),  which  differ  from  kindred  abstracts  formed  immediately 
from  the  root.  For  instance,  from  cmpfmbcn,  to  feel,  come  the  three 
adjectives  empfinbbar,  able  to  feel,  also  able  to  be  felt  ;  empfinbltcf), 
easily  affected,  sensitive,  touchy  ;  and  e  m  p  ft'  lib  fam,  sentimental;  and 
from  these  are  again  formed  the  substantives  ©mpfmbbarfett,  ca- 
pacity of  feeling;  ©mpfrnMtdbfCtt,  quick  susceptibility  of  feeling  ;  (5mp= 
finbfamfeit,  sentimentality  ;  all  differing  from  (5mpfinblMg,/a?/«zg,  de- 
rived immediately  from  the  verb  empfinbcn.  So  also  from  abstract 
nouns  in  fdfrflft  are  frequently  derived  adjectives  in  \\&,  which  must 
not  be  confounded  with  those  derived  from  the  same  primitive  as  the 
noun  in  fctyaft.  Thus,  from  gefcUctt,  to  associate,  are  derived,  flCfOHig, 
sociable,  and@efellf$aft,  society;  and  from  the  latter  again,  flcfellfcfcaffc 

rtcft,  social;  as,  bev  flefellfdbaftlicbe  (not  gefellige)  2?ertvag,  the  social 

compact.    $reunblid),  and  $reunblid)feit,  imply  kindness,  or  a  pleasant- 
ness to  our  senses;  but  fminbfcfcaftlicft  implies  in  accordance  with  friend" 

ship.    Thus  we  may  say,  ein  frcunbli$e»—  but  not 

,  a  pleasant  room. 


the  above  examples  ;  whilst  the  corresponding  nouns  in  tg  imply  age  or  dura- 
tion; as,  etii  jal)tige5  £alfr,  a  calf  of  one  year  old;  einc  fcveitaguje  ©cfylacfyt,  a 
battle  of  three  days. 
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VERBAL  ANNEXES. 

§  114.  Of  these  we  have  to  notice  only  the  endings  cl 
and  iq,  which  are  inserted  before  the  verbal  inflections 
(J  73.'). 

1. — Cl  denotes  a  diminution  in  degree;  also  weakness  and  affecta- 
tion. Most  verbs  with  Cl  are  formed  either  from  nouns  (both  substant. 
and  adject.),  or  from  other  verbs ;  as,  tvigeln,  to  say  smart  things; 
flbWangCltt,  to  wag  the  tail, — from  2Dig,  wit,  &c. ; — frSnfettt,  to  be 
sickly;  fl'drntttCfn,  to  affect  piety  ;  altfllt,  to  become  oldish, — from  the 
adjectives,  fvanf,  sick;  frcmm,  pious,  &c.  ; — empfiinbdn,  to  be  senti- 
mental; ladbefn,  to  smile, — from  cmpfinbcn,  to  feel;  (acftCtl,  to  laugh. 

2. — iy.  This  annex  has  no  influence  on  the  signification  of  the  verb, 
but  seems  to  serve  merely  as  a  connective  of  the  primitive  and  the 
letters  of  inflection,  as  it  does  when  inserted  before  t'dt  (see  p.  275). 
Thus  from  ©tcin,  stone;  ^CUI,  pain;  vein,  clean,  come  the  verbs 
ttCtniCiCn,  to  stone ;  pcimgCII,  io  torment ;  vetnigen,  to  clean.  Hence 
there  are  some  instances  in  which  two  forms,  with  and  without  ig,  are 
in  use  without  any  difference  of  import;  as,  cnbijJCtt  and  Cnbcn,  to 
finish;  DCrCtnigen  and  tJCrCillCtl,  io  unite. 

Obs.  Several  verbs  are  formed  by  the  annex  fV;  but  the  primi- 
tives of  these  verbs  have  become  obsolete,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few;  such  as,  fofgevn,  to  infer;  rintclKVn,  to  perfume,  to  smoke-dry  ; 
altcm,  to  become  old,  &c., — from  felgCtt,  to  folloiv  ;  raticfrcil,  to  smoke  ; 
alt,  old. — Verbs  adopted  from  foreign  languages  take  the  annex  iv  (or 
j^r — §23.);  as,  p()ilefep&irCM,  to  philosophize;  mavfctytVCn,  to  march ; 

gratuf  iren,  to  congratulate. 

PREFIXES. 

§  115.  The  prefixes,  or  unaccented  particles  prefixed  to 
other  words,  are  six*,  viz.  Be,  ent,  CV,  t?CV,  #e,  and  ^cr. 
With  the  exception  of  $e  (which  see),  they  are  used  only 
in  the  formation  of  verbs  ;  and  therefore  nouns  with  pre- 
fixes are  generally  derived  from  verbs.  Thus,  2?Ctfaufcr, 
seller,  is  derived  by  the  annex  et*  from  t>cif  aufen,  to  sell, 
and  not  by  the  prefix  tKV  from  j^aufer,  buyer.  Regarding 
their  import,  we  observe  as  follows : — 


*  The  prefix  emp,  mentioned  in  §  74,  occurs  only  in  these  three  verbs,  emy* 
fangen,  to  receive;  empfefjfen,  to  recommend;  and  nnipfm**n>  to  feel. 
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1.  be — *  (Engl.  be)  implies,   1.)  Upon,  over,  on  all  sides  (see  also  Obs. 
1.),  just  like  £<?  in  English  •  as,  bCftVCtlCIl,  to  bestrew  (the  ground  with 
flowers;  which  is  equivalent  to  "  strew  flowers  upon,  or  till  over,  the 
ground")  ;  bcfcfcen,  to  beset ;  bClrtbtMl,  to  had  (a  ship);  bcfiiClt,  to  sow  (a 
field);  bC&angen,   to  Jiang  (a  wall  with  pictures);  bCUHKbcn,  to  watch 
(over) ;  befcftcinen,  to  shine  upon;  bt'biCtUMI,  to  wait  upon, — from  ffreuen, 
to  strew  ;  ft' (JO  It,  to  set;  ftlbtMl,  to  load  (goods);  fiUMl,   to  sow  (corn) ; 
bd'llyjCn,   to  hang  (a  picture);  nnicfoCll,  to  be  awake  ;  fdH'inCn,  to  shine; 
bicneit,  to  serve.     As  a  figurative  use  of  "  all  over",   we  may  consider 
the  signification  of  2.)  Intenseness  or  solicitude,  implying  either  an  im- 
mediate purpose,  or  opposition  from  the  object  of  the  action.     Thus, 
ICfrrCll  denotes  to  teach, — bClCbVCN,  to  set  (one)  right;  VCbCH,  to  speak, 
— bercben,  to  persuade  ;  fVflflt'H,  to  ask, — bcfttlfli'tl,  to  consult ;  jnwigeil, 
to-  force, — beSWtngCn,   to  conquer.     Thus,  also,   bcfih'dHCM,   to  appre- 
hend,— from  ftiVCbten,  to  fear ;  bebtMlfCn,  to  consider  (with  the  view  of 
taking  a  resolution).     3.)  To  impart,  to  bestow  ;  as,  bClcbCN,  to  animate, 
to  bring  to  life;  bettcmicn,   to  name,  to  give  a  name, — from  lebCH,  to 
live,  and  nemii'n,  to  call.     Most  verbs  of  this  import,  however,  are  de- 
rived from  nouns;  as,  &f fatten,  to  string;  bfauftrdgCtl,  to  commission ; 
bffreicn,   to  deliver, — from  ©aitO,  string;   ^lltftVCJy,  commission;    frei, 

free.     Some  of  them  take,  moreover,  the  annex  icj ;  as,  bcfvicbiyCll,  to 
appease  ;  bcfcjrigcn,  to  fortify, — from  $viebe,  peace  ;  Kjf,  firm. 

Obs.  1.  Most  verbs  with  be  imply,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  preceding 
examples,  that  the  action  is  directed  to  an  object  with  which  the  pri- 
mitive verb  has  no  immediate  connexion,  being  either  intransitive,  or 
directed  to  another  object — see  bcwarfrctl  and  beth'Clien  in  the  above 
examples.  Hence,  not  only  are  verbs  with  bf,  for  the  most  part,  of 
transitive  import,  but  generally  imply,  moreover,  animadversion,  or  an 
intentional  action.  Thus,  triigeit,  to  deceive  ;  fusion,  to  feel ;  nUgen, 
to  be  of  use  ;  fefren,  to  see ;  may  all  be  conceived  as  involuntary  actions 
(we  say,  ber  ©dKttt  tfii$t,  appearance  deceives;  id)  fUble  Cinen  3u.$; 
tt)inb,  I  feel  a  draught  of  wind),  but,  bCtfUyjCn,  to  cheat;  bofii&Ien,  to 
feel (\v\th  one's  hand);  bcniigCM,  to  profit  by,  imply  intention  or  purpose. 

2.  ent — t  (Engl.  un]  implies  generally,  a  separation,  or  disengaging. 


*  It  is  the  same  particle  as  the  preposition  Dei,  by,  which  formerly  had  a 
more  extensive  import  than  now;  but  even  its  present  significations  (§  105) 
are  often  traceable  in  the  prefix.  Thus,  fid)  freftnnen,  to  recollect,  to  bethink, 
may  be  resolved  into,  frei  fid)  ftnnen,  to  think  to  oneself.  In  feefud)en,  to  visit, 
fre  has  like  dct  the  import  of  home.  However,  those  verbs  to  which  both  fee 
and  Oei  are  prefixed  have  always  a  different  import  with  each  particle.  Thus, 
fcefomnien  denotes  to  receive,  literally  to  come  by — betfommen,  to  get  at  (a 
thing);  &en>pf)nen,  to  inhabit— betroofynen,  to  assist  at;  bejlefyen,  to  consist— bet= 
flefyen,  to  assut,  to  stand  by. 

f  The  original  form  in  Old  German  is  ant  (Gr.  ai/r«),  and  in  Anglo- 
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Its  particular  significations  are,  1.)  A  privation  or  dispossession  of  what 
the  primitive  expresses,  similar  to  the  English  un  or  dis:  CIUttHlrj}eln,  to 
unroot;  ent&eiligett,  to  desecrate;  etltcbvcn,  to  dishonour;  etltfyaitpttn, 
to  behead  ;  CtUfdntlbiCien,  to  excuse  ;  fUtbtnbcn,  to  unbind.  2.)  Away, 
removal  from  out  of  the  reach  or  power  of  an  object:  cntlflllfCfl,  to 
run  away  from;  CntfliC^Cn,  to  escape  by  flight  (ftiefyen,  to  flee,  does  not 
imply  escape);  etltfUftretl,  to  abduct;  entlafjen,  to  dismiss  ;  entgtC&fn,  to 
withdraw.  3.)  A  motion  from  within  an  object,  an  origin: 
gen,  to  spring  forth,  to  originate  ;  cntjlc^en,  to  take  rise;  fi'#  e 
to  ignite. 

J3.  et — *  (Engl.  a)  denotes,  1.)  Coming  within  the  reach  of  our  percep- 
tion, and  hence  also  emerging  into  existence,  and  producing:  CffdlCtnen, 
to  make  its  appearance,  to  be  seen  ;  erfcfcaUen,  or  crtbnen,  to  resound, 
to  be  heard  ;  erHtCf  Ctt,  to  catch  sight  of,  to  descry  ;  etfcftaffen,  to  create  ; 
Crftnben,  to  invent;  CrbCllfen,  to  excogitate ;  mtcbtetl,  to  erect,  to  esta- 
blish; CVJCUgcn,  to  produce.  2.)  Attainment  or  acquisition  of  an  object  by 
means  of  the  action  denoted  by  the  simple  verb:  emicfretl,  to  reach  (up 
to  an  object);  CrCtletl,  to  overtake  by  speed;  erfrafcb'en,  to  catch;  er« 

fedfrten,  to  get  or  gain  by  fighting ;  fein  25rob  ertcinjcn,  erfcettdn,  to  get 

one's  bread  by  dancing,  begging.  3.)  Continuation  of  the  action  denoted 
by  the  primitive,  till  the  accomplishment  of  its  aim:  evleriten,  to  learn 
(anything)  entirely;  erfrflyett,  to  find  out  by  (repeated)  inquiry;  ev* 
forfcfren,  to  explore;  crteben,  to  live  to  see  (an  event).  Thus,  also, 

einen  25erg  erfTncien,  to  ascend  (to  the  top  of)  a  hill;  but,  fcefteigen 

denotes  simply  to  mount  (a  horse,  or  a  hill).     4.)  A  coming  or  bringing 


Saxon  and,  which  forms  this  particle  always  preserved  before  nouns ;  and 
the  former  is  still  found  in  Slntroort,  answer  ( Anglo- S.  andwyrda)  ;  and  2Int* 
\'\$,face  (Anglo-S.  andwlita).  As  a  verbal  prefix  the  particle  was  changed 
in  Anglo-S.  into  on,  which  in  English  has  been  changed  again  into  un,  thus 
coinciding  in  form  with  the  simple  negative  un  (Anglo-Saxon  un}  prefixed 
to  adjectives.  It  will  therefore  be  remembered  that  the  former  answers  to 
the  German  etit  (sometimes  to  n6) ;  the  latter  is  also  in  German  un.  Thus, 
unsealed,  as  the  past  participle  of  to  unseal,  is  ctitficgelt ;  but  when  an  adjective 
(equivalent  to  not  sealed],  it  is  ungefiegeft  in  German.'  The  same  applies  to 
such  words  as  unmasked,  unpeopled,  unarmed,  $-c.  $c.,  for  which  there  are 
always  in  German  different  forms  for  the  privative,  and  the  simply  negative, 
significations. 

*  In  Old  German  it  had  the  different  forms  of  ut,  nr,  tr,  and  er,  of  which 
lit  still  exists  as  a  nominal  prefix;  as,  \\tv(\\t{{, fountain-head ;  Urfprung,  origin, 
&c.  In  Anglo-Saxon  the  forms  of  this  prefix  are  or  and  a;  the  former  being 
prefixed  to  nouns,  the  latter  to  verbs.  Originally  this  particle  was  a  preposi- 
tion, denoting  out;  and  just  as  out  is,  with  regard  to  the  spectator,  used  in 
two  opposite  directions,  namely,  towards  him  (as  in  "to  break  out",  "to 
come  out"),  and  away  from  him,  or  from  the  present  moment,  to  the  oppo- 
site end  (as  in  "  to  look  out",  "  to  hold  out") ;  so  the  prefix  denotes  both 
emergency,  and  continuation  to  the  end— see  the  three  first  significations. — 
This  particle  is  justly  supposed  to  be  related  to  the  Latin  oriri. 
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into  the  state  or  feeling  expressed  by  the  primitive  :  eVttKlrfHMl,  to  awake  ; 
<tfdjrecfen,  to  be  frightened,  to  frighten;  Ct'gUntCU,  to  make  angry  ;  (V- 
Kaillten,  to  be  astonished,  to  astonish.  Most  of  the  verbs  of  this  import 
are  derived  from  adjectives  ;  as,  Crffflttfcn,  to  fall  ill;  erfftltCII,  to  become 
cold;  evblillben,  to  become  blind;  CrmattCn,  to  grow  weak;  mot&tll,  to 
blush;  crWCicfoeil,  to  soften;  from  the  adjectives  frailf,  fait,  &c.  5.)  A 
restoration,  or  a  recalling  of  a  former  impression,  like  the  English  re ; 

as,  cvquiifen,  or  erfrtfcfoen,  to  refresh;  erneucn,  to  renovate ;  erneuern, 

to  renew;  crinitertl,  to  remind;  evfc^Ctl,  to  replace  ;  erlflljen,  to  remit; 
Crfdfcn,  to  release;  ficfo  erfjOleil,  to  recover ;  |7cJ?  Ctmanncn,  to  recover 
one's  courage  ;  ergiitl^en,  to  complete,  to  restore. 

4.  per —  (Engl./or)  is  related  to  the  particles  fort,  away ;  fur,  for; 
and  PCr,  before.  It  denotes,  ] .)  Away  ;  a  gradual  ceasing,  or  consum- 
ing; as,  pertreiben,  to  drive  away;  perfdbwinbetl,  to  disappear;  per* 
JjaUen  or  perflm.qen,  to  die  away  (of  sound);  Perraucfyen,  to  evaporate, 
to  reek  out;  perfaulen,  to  rot;  perbremien,  to  consume  by  fire  (fcremwi 
means,  to  be  on  fire,  or  to  burn) ;  perarbeiten,  to  work  up  (materials,  e.g. 
leather,  &c.).  2.)  Loss,  deprivation  :  Dtvfj>tf(£!t»2o  lose  at,  or  by,  gaming; 
tie  3^'t  Pfffdbfafen,  Pertratimen,  to  lose  one's  time  by  sleeping,  dream- 
ing ;  fein  2?ermb'den  perbauen,  perreifen,  ^o  spend  one's  fortune  in 

building,  travelling;  DergejTcn,  to  forget ;  oetlnetcn,  to  forbid ;  t>efs 
fdbwb'ren,  to  forswear.  3.)  Concealment,  or  debarring  from  access:  t)er» 

ffecfcn  or  perfrer^en,  /o  conceal;  Derfct)licfcn,  fr>  «Aw^  w/?;  cerrie^eln, 

to  bar ;  permanent,  /o  wa//  w^7/  rerfdblfeigen,  to  conceal  (a  secret). 
Of  this  class  are  further  such  verbs  as  cer^Olben,  to  gild  ;  perptcfeen,  to 
pitch  over,  &c.  4.)  Spoiling,  or  injuring,  wrong:  vev]itfy?nt  to  spoil  in 
education;  perbrefjett,  to  distort ;  perfUDren,  to  lead  astray,  to  seduce; 
Derfpctten,  to  deride;  fertvunfd^en,  to  accurse ;  DerbrUdfen,  to  misprint; 
fld(?  Derfprecften,  Derrecbnen,  to  make  a  mistake  in  speaking,  reckoning. 
5.)  A  change,  in  space  or  time,  or  of  the  possessor  ;  as,  ferpflailjen,  to 
transplant;  perfcfctffen,  to  ship  (goods  to  another  place);  perfdbieben,io 
postpone;  pcrlfgcn,  to  transfer  (to  another  place  or  time);  perfparen, 
to  reserve  (for  another  time) ;  PCrmac^en,  to  bequeath  (to  make  over)  ; 
,  to  let.  6.)  Transmutation,  or  change  of  condition  ;  as,  per* 

,  to  metamorphose;  pcrfp&ien,  to  bum  to  coal ;  pcrfleinern,  to, 

petrify ;  Pevbcrt'Cn,  to  dry  or  wither;  perbtcfrten,  to  condense.  $e? 
has  this  import  also  in  all  verbs  derived  from  -adjectives  in  the  com- 
parative degree ;  as,  perCjV'd^em,  to  enlarge  ;  DCrfcbb'netn,  to  embellish  ; 
pevmebrcn,  to  increase.  A  change  of  state  seems  implied  also  in  verbs 
denoting  an  intermixing  or  uniting  with  other  objects;  as,  Perttttfc&frt, 
to  intermix;  pevfletfHCn,  to  interlace;  Perfammelll,  to  assemble;  frcft 

perfcbtr'dren,  to  conspire;  pereinigen,  fa  unite;  perbcppeln,  to  double, 

7.)  For;  as,  perantWOrteit,  to  answer  for;  PCrlO&ncn,  to  reward  for  ; 
Perfect)tCll,  to  fight  for,  to  defend;  PCrbanfcn,  to  thank  for.  This  prefix 
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is  often  used  in  one  and  the  same  verb  in  several  of  its  significations. 
Thus,  DCffcftreiben  denotes,  to  consume  or  use  (writing  materials);  to 
write  wrong  (a  word);  to  make  over,  to  assiyn ;  to  ivrite  for  (from  an- 
other place) ;  to  prescribe  (medicine) ;  to  engage  or  pledge  in  writing. 
The  last  three  significations  belong  to  the  7th  import,  "for"  being  im- 
plied in  each  of  them*. 

Obs.  2.  Comparing  the  fourth  signification  of  CV  with  the  sixth  of 
f  Of,  it  will  be  seen  that  both  often  denote  a  transition  into  another 
state  :  and,  indeed,  there  are  some  cases  in  which  both  particles  are 
used  indiscriminately ;  as,  CVldfdjcn,  or  Dei'lrjfofren,  to  extinguish,  to  go 
out;  Cfftltinmen,  or  vcrfhimmcn,  to  be  struck  dumb.  Yet,  more  gene- 
rally, the  change  denoted  by  per  has  reference  to  the  elementary  part? 
of  a  subject,  that  denoted  by  er,  to  its  life  and  organization  ;  the  former 
is  mostly  produced  gradually  by  time,  the  latter  by  some  particular 
cause.  Thus  we  say,  fie  CfHa^tC,  she  turned  pale  (from  some  emotion) ; 
but,  ble  Barbell  IH'vHilffcn,  the  colours  fade.  Hence,  too,  verbs  expres- 
sive of  death  caused  by  a  sudden  action,  take  the  prefix  CV;  whilst  verbs 
implying  a  gradual  waste,  take  cor;  as,  cffcfrlageil,  to  slay ;  erftecln'H, 
CrfeftiejUMI,  to  stab,  to  shoot  dead;  PCr&lingeM,  to  die  with  hunger ;  fid; 
DfVHllten,  to  bleed  to  exhaustion;  DevfcfluHKlHen,  to  linger  away. 

5.  ge — f  forms  both  verbs  and  nouns  from  other  words.  Its  general 
import  in  verbs,  is  that  of  continuance,  condensation,  or  strengthening  ; 
as,  gCbCllfCM,  to  remember ;  yefvieven,  to  freeze  tip,  to  congeal ;  yoHetili, 
to  command;  gC&OfCfrt'l),  to  obey, — from  frenfcn,  to  think;  frtevCM,  to 
freeze  ;  bieteil,  to  bid ;  and  f)  Of  often,  to  hearken.  In  a  few  cases,  the  de- 
rivative verb  hardly  differs  in  import  from  its  primitive;  as,  mien  and 

gcraien,  to  repent;  gicmen  and  gejiemen,  to  behove;  fdrnvHen  and 

Cn,  to  swell. 


*  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  oth-?r  prefixes,  as  well  as  to  separable 
particles  (§  117.J  which  have  more  than  one  signification,  and  which  are  fre- 
quently used  in  the  same  word  in  several  of  their  respective  meanings. 

f  The  form  of  this  prefix,  which  is  used  also  as  an  augment  of  p^st  parti- 
ciples (§  72.),  is  in  Gothic  get,  in  the  oldest  German  extant  c\n  and  fa,  in  later 
writers  <je,  in  Anglo-Saxon  likewise  gc  (see  Grimm's  Deutsche  Grammatik, 
vol.  ii.).  — The  original  form  (ga),  it  would  seem,  has  been  preserved  in  a 
few  of  the  Teutonic  words  existing  in  French,  viz  ,  in  gaspiler  (Germ.  vtr; 
fptllen;  Engl.  spill);  galopper  (Low  Germ,  and  Dutch  lapcn—torunf—E,ngl. 
to  leap) ;  and  perhaps  in  gabelle  (Anglo-Saxon  gavel,  and  in  some  parts  of 
Germany  Otojfcl),  which  is  not  unlikely  to  be  the  same  word  as  the  German 
©efnilf,  taxes ;  and  formerly— at  least  in  some  provinces— also  inheritance  (see 
(55:.ffel  and  ©efdtlc  in  Adelung).  In  modern  English  there  are  a  few  traces 
left  of  this  prefix;  namely,  enough  (Anglo-Saxon  geno/i,  Germ,  geniu])  ;  the 
past  participles  yet  found  in  Johnson,  i/clad,  ycleped,  ydrad,  U&dyjrig/iti  and 
very  likely  also  in  handiwork,  (i.e.  hand-iwork,  A.-S.  hand-geweorce},hand-icr(ift 
(A.-S.  gecr&ft) ;  and  if  the  above  supposition  be  correct,  also  in  gavel  and 
gavelfcind.  Grimm  supposes  this  prefix  to  be  related  to  the  Latin  cum. 
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The  substantives  formed  by  this  prefix  are  derived  from  other  sub- 
stantives, as  well  as  from  verbs ;  the  former  derivatives  have  a  collective 
import;  as,  ©ebU'j}*,  ridge  of  mountains ;  ©eHjfd),  thicket;  ©effuse!, 
poultry, — from  2?Cry,  mountain;  iSllfcl),  bush;  $lUgCl,  wing.  But 
those  derived  from  verbs  have  for  the  most  part  a  frequentative  import, 
pften  with  the  accessory  idea  of  annoyance ;  as,  ba$  ©CbCUf,  ©ffdlitfdipi, 
Ocmunntf,  ©Cirimttier,  the  continual  howling,  chattering,  murmuring, 
whimpering, — from  the  verbs  fteillCM,  fcfytvagetl,  &c.  These  verbal 
nouns  sometimes  affix  e;  as,  ba»  ©ClailfC  unb^tfAritf?,  the  running  and 
sending  backwards  and  forwards — (@Cfd)tCf,  without  the  final  C,  denotes 
fate}.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  a  great  many  of  such  de- 
rivatives denote  simple  actions,  capacities,  or  even  things;  as,  (Sebet, 
prayer;  (£efll$,  request;  (SefUfc  I, /«?#«£/  ©Cfcfrenf,  present,  gift. 

Adjectives,  too,  are  formed  sometimes  by  this  prefix,  either  in  con- 
junction with  an  annex  (§  113.),  or  without  one  ;  as,  gClftllflg,  current, 
fluent ;  .Ojeha'lTty,  odious,— from  lailfCtl,  to  run;  ftaffeit,  to  hate; 
or  gevaiimty,  spacious;  ^credit,  just ;  gefyeittl,  secret, — from 
space;  DvCrtit,  right;  fytim,  home. 

6t  jer — f  implies  a  dissolution  or  breaking  up  into  parts;  as,  get1; 
fcricften,  to  break  to  pieces ;  gerfpdlteil,  to  split  asunder;  jCWaflCn,  to 
gnaw  into  bits  ;  jCtfimcljCn,  to  solve  by  melting;  gCVJtrCUCn,  to  scatter, 
to  disperse. 

Obs.  3.  It  will  be  observed  from  the  preceding  explanations  of  the 
prefixes,  that,  generally,  be,  as  denoting  imparting,  is  opposed  to  out, 
denoting  depriving;  er,  as  denoting  acquisition  and  accomplishing,  is 
opposed  to  UCr,  implying  loss 'dnd  failure;  and  $C,  importing  condensation 
and  collecting,  is  opposed  to  JCV,  implying  decomposition  and  dispersion. 

Thus,  befleiben,  to  clothe :  entflei&en,  to  unclothe;—  erfpiden,  to  gain 

by  playing;  CCVfpielen,  to  lose  in  play ; — CVfenncn,  to  recognise;  VCt- 

fennen,  to  mistake;  —  flennnen,  to  coagulate;  jerrinnen,  to  melt,  to 

flow  asunder.  From  fegeit,  to  set,  are  formed,  befe^en,  to  beset,  to 
garrison;  etttfcfjen,  to  depose,  relieve  (a  fortress);  CVfCfjen,  to  make 
amends,  to  restore;  DCrfe^CH,  to  misplace,  to  remove ;  jerfegen,  to  de- 
compose, to  solve.  Thus,  also,  bebecfen,  to  cover;  DCV&CCfcn,  to  conceal 
by  covering;  entbCCfClt,  to  discover  1; — bCtt?ad?fCn,  to  grow  over,  to 

*  In  the  derivation  the  change  of  the  primitive  e  into  t  or  ie  may  be  con- 
sidered as  analogous  to  that  of  n,  o,  u,  into  a,  o,  it,— i.e.  as  a  mere  vowel  in- 
flection.  Thus  also,  ©efiefcer,  plumage ;  ©eflirn,  constellation;  pici)en,  to  pitch  ,- 
irtnfii),  earthly,— from  Jcber,  feather ;  ©tern,  star;  ^5cd),  pitch;  Cfrbe,  earth. 
The  same  change  takes  place  in  the  irregular  conjugation.  (See  §  83.) 

f  Anglo-Saxon  ti>,   Gothic  des,  Latin  dis. 

%  In  this  instance  ent  implies  the  counterpart  of  oer,  and  not  that  of  6e; 
as,  indeed,  it  does  in  many  other  cases  where  wet  denotes  concealment ;  as, 
cerfdjleiern,  to  veil;  entfct)(eiern,  to  unveil. 
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overgrow;  OlUlfflCfrjYn,  to  outgrow,  (literally,  to  grow  away  from};  c?-- 
WacbfYtt,  to  grow  up,to  reach  the  full  size  ;  UCrwacfcfen,  to  groiv  deformed, 
also  to  groiv  together.  In  forming  verbs  from  other  parts  of  speech, 
the  idea  to  be  conveyed  by  each  verb  mostly  decides  the  choice  of  the 
prefix,  if  any  is  used;  as,  bejd&ett,  to  affirm;  DCmcinCn,  to  deny  ;  VM: 
,  to  annihilate  ;  entfewen,  to  remove;  evUbrigen,  to  save  (money)  ; 
,  to  dismember,— from  ja,  yes;  ndn,  no;  nicfrt,  not;  fern, 
far ;  iibfijj,  remaining;  ©lieber,  limbs.— Of  several  verbs  with  pre- 
fixes there  are  no  primitives  in  use;  as,  frt'Qtnnen,  to  begin  ;  gcttunnen, 
to  win;  fCr(icrcn,  to  lose ;  there  being  no  such  primitives  as 

nwinen,  &c. 


COMPOSITION. 

§116.  Compound  numerals  and  adverbs  having  been 
already  noticed  in  their  respective  places,  we  have  here  to 
treat  chiefly  of  compound  nouns  and  verbs, — that  is,  of 
compounds  in  which  a  noun  or  a  verb  forms  the  last 
component  part;  since  it  is  this  which  decides  to  what 
part  of  speech  a  compounded  word  belongs*. 

COMPOUND  NOUNS. 

Nouns  (both  substantive  and  adjective)  are  compounded 
with  other  nouns,  with  verbs,  or  with  particles. 
Examples. 

$kIUtnWOlle  (literally,  tree-wool),  cotton ;  ©CCyfUn,  sea-green;  fc(j|; 
ftfwarj,  coal-black;  <3rC0Dater,  grandfather;  toHfUtM,  foolhardy; 
Ou'ttfdbUlC,  riding-school;  tt?i§be$ievt£,  desirous  of  knowledge;  SDo&l< 
tfratCV,  benefactor;  9?adfc)mttta^,  afternoon;  linterirbtfdb,  subterraneous. 

Either  of  the  components  may  itself  be  a  compound;  as,  S^eujdfrr^; 
@ef$enf,  «  new-year's  gift;  S5aum«?Cllen:(Spinnmflfd&mcn,  cotton- 
spinning-machines;  ®fnerflf;$?rif3&3dt)lmfif?er  (or  as  some  would 
write,  (Setteralfrie^a&UWtirert),  war-paymaster-general. 


*  The  exceptions  are  found  only  in  those  cases  where  a  whole  phrase 
forms  a  compound  ;  as,  bet  Wtntnerfatt,  the  glutton;  ber  £rtu<]enict)tg,  the good- 
for-notkingfelluw;  ber  QntauS,  the  coup  de grace;  fyeutjutnge,  nowadays. 

f  This  joining  of  all  the  parts  of  a  compound  word  in  German  vdthout 
hyphens  is  contrary  to  the  rules  of  Grammarians  ;  and  it  is  this,  rather  than 
their  great  complexity  (which  in  English  exists  almost  to  an  equal  degree), 

2  C 
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Obs.  1.  The  former  part  of  a  compound  word  usually  has  the  form  of 
its  grammatical  root,  as  in  the  examples  just  adduced;  but  there  are 
many  substantives,  of  all  genders,  that  in  composition  take  the  inflec- 
tion of  the  genitive  (en  or  0*),  whilst  others  assume  that  of  the 
plural  (er  or  en);  regarding  which  we  observe  as  follows  : — 1.)  Nouns 
t>f  the  third  declension  ($47),  and  most  feminine  substantives  in  e,  take 
en  or  n  ;  as,  £jelbent()at,  heroic  action  ;  ©eibenwurm,  silkworm. — Nouns 
in  e,  often  drop  this  vowel,  if  they  do  not  add  n;  as,  5ttr$f)0f  (from 
.fttr$e),  churchyard;  freubrolf,  or  freubenooll  (from  $mtbe),  joyful. 
2.)  All  derivative  nouns  ending  in  Q  or  t  (most  of  which  are  of  the  fe- 
minine gender — see  §  112),  all  feminines  ending  in  ion  or  tat,  and  infi- 
nitives, take  $  in  composition;  as,  ^viifjltn^bfume,  spring  flower ;  (§e= 
ftinb&eit^recjel,  nfctffatdtk;9le{i$iQn$fteibe\t,  religious  liberty ;  Mm-- 

t>erfttat*freunt>,  a  college  friend ;  ileben5tt?eifo,  mode  of  living;  j?erfren$: 

franf,  mortally  ill.  There  are  but  few  other  feminines  that  take  5 ; 
but  with  regard  to  masculines  and  neuters  not  included  in  the  above 
rules,  usage  seems  arbitrary,  and  often  unsettled,  many  taking  $  in  some 
compounds  and  not  in  others,  several  others  never  taking*  it,  whilst 
some  are  found  with  and  without  s  in  the  same  compound.  Not  unfre- 
quently,  however,  $  is  inserted  to  indicate  a  partitive  relation,  that  is, 
that  the  latter  component  belongs  to,  or  forms  a  part  of,  the  former. 
Thus  we  say,  <ScfNff»maj?,  ship's  mast,  but  ©cfrijffcviicfe,  a  bridge  of  boats ; 
etn  CanbSttlflnn,  a  fellow-countryman,  a  man  belonging  to  our  own 
country;  but  Canbmann,  means  a  countryman,  or  rustic.  3.)  The  use 
of  the  plural  in  composition  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  nouns  form- 
ing their  plural  in  en  or  er($  40);  as,  j?inber|rube,  nursery;  STdlfer- 
tecfct,  law  of  nations  (different  from  2>0lf$re$t,  which  means  the 'rights 
of  the  people} ;  ^eilensei^er,  milestone. 

Obs.  2.  Certain  words  are  from  their  signification  particularly  fitted 
for  being  annexed  to  other  words,  and  may  be  considered  almost 
as  annexes.  Such  are,  for  instance,  substantives  denoting  greediness 
or  desire  for  anything;  as,  ®ier,  or  25egterbe,  desire;  i3u|r,  long- 
ing; <§U$t,  2)assi°n>  an  ardent  desire'.  Further,  91ft,  kind  or  manner; 


that  causes  in  long  words  the  uncouth  appearance,  and  difficulty  of  unravel- 
ling the  component  parts,  so  often  animadverted  upon  by  foreigners. 

The  hyphen,  however,  is  invariably  used  where  the  components  denote  the 
constituent  parts,  as  it  were,  of  the  object  designated ;  as,  gSrtnj^egent,  prince- 
regent  ;  (frngUfd):2)eutfd)e$  3Bi>rterf>ud),  English- German  dictionary.  A  hyphen 
is  further  used  when  two  or  more  successive  compounds  have  the  same  word 
for  their  last  component,  which,  to  avoid  repetition,  is  generally  expressed  only 
in  the  last  compound;  as,  ^orgen;  unb  2Jfcenbgef>et,  morning  and  evening 
prayer ;  ©cfymfrj  2>ructs  unb  2ofd)papiet,  writing,  printing,  and  blotting  paper. 

*  Regarding  the  feminine  substantives  with  these  endings,  see  §  45.  Obs. 
1  and  2. 
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£linbe,  knowledge  ;  and  the  adjectives  derived  from  them, 
fuctHij},  arttg,  and  funbi$  ;  as,  ©Clbgter  or  (§elb6e$ierbe,  love  of  money  ; 
9?eugier,  curiosity;  $ailfluft,  desire  of  buying;  @£lU|r,  appetite; 
<§trettfu$t,  contentiousness  ;  @f)rfucfct  or  @&rbegierbe,  ambition; 
an,manner  of  living;  good-breeding;  Jrjoljatt,  kind  of  wood; 
astronomy  ;  and  so  the  adjectives  nCUyierig,'  curious;  fauflujftg  *,  desirous 
of  buying;  ftotjjflttig*,  ligneous,  &c.  Among  the  many  adjectives  of 
this  class  we  may  further  notice,  1.)  rei$  and  C0(f,  denoting  plentiful, 
and  leer  and  (o$,  denoting  the  contrary  ;  as,  PClfreidb,  populous  (literally, 
rick  in  people);  finnretcf),  ingenious;  gebanfenPOll,  thoughtful;  rufW 
POll,  glorious;  lllftfeer,  void  of  air  ;  gebfltlfenlO^,  thoughtless;  finnlo5> 
senseless.  2.)  ma$tg  and  re$t,  or  #ere$t,  denoting  according  cr 
agreeably  to;  as,  gefegnrfjHg,  according  to  law,  lawful;  fjelbenttlflfjlg, 
heroic;  wafferrecfrt,  horizontal;  fenfrecfot,  perpendicular;  tegelfCC^t, 
according  to  rule  ;  fcftUlgCtecfrt,  strict,  according  to  form,  or  Mtf  schools. 
3.)  foaltig  (found  only  in  composition),  containing;  and  fevtig,  ready 
for;  as,  filbCf&flltig,  containing  silver;  fegClferttg,  razfl[y  ^o  5flz7.  4.) 
tt?Urbig  and  roerfy,  worthy  ;  which  are  annexed  chiefly  to  the  infini- 
tives, sometimes  to  the  roots  of  verbs,  which  assume  then  a  passive 
sense  ;  asjiiebenSiturbig,  worthy  of  love,  amiable;  fe&en&fert&or  fe£en& 

WUrbtg,  worth  seeing;  merftVUfbig,  remarkable. 

The  prefix  unf,  we  may  lastly  observe,  has  generally  a  negative 
power,  like  the  English  un;  as,  unwafjr,  untrue;  unweife,  unwise.  It 
may  be  prefixed  to  almost  all  past  participles  and  derivative  adjec- 
tives: uncjefe&en,  unseen;  unfc&Utbtg,  innocent;  unmb'gHcfr,  impossible, 
&c.  With  substantives  it  often  denotes  bad  or  ill  ;  as,  Unt(jat,  a  bad 
deed;  Unt&ier,  a  monster;  Unfrailt,  weeds;  ItnWtlle,  indignation.  It 
frequently  occurs  with  words  which  as  simples  are  either  not  in  use, 
or  have  a  different  meaning;  as,  ungeftUm,  boisterous;  unauf&b'rli*, 
incessant;  unwillfUflicfr,  involuntaryt  —  there  being  no  such  words  in 
use  as  gefliim,  or  auffrdrltcfe;  and  ttnllfUrlicfc,  denotes  arbitrary. 

COMPOUND  VERBS. 

J117.    We  have  already  mentioned  (§  89.)  that  verbs 
are  compounded  only  with  particles  J;  we  shall  now  ex- 


*  As  a  separate  adjective,  fufttg  denotes  merry ;  and  nrttg,  polite,  or  pretty  ; 
which  significations  they  never  have  when  forming  the  latter  parts  of  com- 
pounds of  the  above  description. 

f  This  inseparable  particle  is  never  prefixed  to  verbs  ;  and  such  verbs  as 
fceunrufyigen,  to  make  uneisy ;  oerunglucfen,  to  fail,  &c.,  are  derivatives  from 
anritl)tg,  uneasy;  Ungliid,  misfortune. 

$  Regarding  verbal  nouns  see  §  93.  Obs.  3. 

2  C  2 
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plain  the  modifications  which  the  latter  impart  to  the  sim- 
ple verbs  with  which  they  are  compounded : — 

1.  $(b  denotes  1.)  Off,  or  from,  implying  separation,  departing,  or  re- 
moval; as,  abfcfrneiben,  to  cut  off;  abgefren,  to  go  off,  depart;  abtrenben, 

to  turn  off.,  avert ;  abfailfcn,  to  buy  from  ;  flkfcfcnific&dn,  to  coaxout  of  (a 
person) ;  abfTei$en,  to  alight.  2.)  A  gradual  fall,  decrease,  or  consuming., 
and  figuratively,  wearying  ;  as,  abbacfyen,  to  shelve  off;  abbonnern,  to 
roll  off,  to  subside  (of  thunder)  ;  abnu§Clt,  to  wear  by  use  ;  ablU&ttlfn,  to 
decrease;  aba'tt$f?t$en,  to  weary ',  to  distress.  3.)  Conclusion,  end ;  also 
end  in  the  sense  of  purpose :  abrecfrlU'n,  to  balance  accounts  ;  abttbett, 
to  agree  upon ;  abfC&en,  to  see  the  end,  also  to  purpose  (whence  dby?'~ 
fe&en,  designed;  and  ^bfjcfU,  purpose)  j  abgideil,  to  tend  to. — In  verbs 
denoting  customary  actions — such  as  belong  to  daily  life,  or  as  form 
part  of  a  usual  business  or  process — ab  implies,  going  through  the 
usual  routine  of  that  action,  or  the  performance  of  a  task,  as  it  were ;  as, 
abfpctffn,  tofinish  ones  dinner  ;  abf$l ddHClt,  to  kill  (as  preparatory  for 
cooking) ;  abjtrafcn,  to  punish  (generally  for  minor  transgressions 
of  frequent  occurrence) ;  abbdren,  to  take  evidence  (of  witnesses).  4.) 
Taking  of  (as  a  copy):  abfcfrreiben,  to  copy  /  abbilben,  to  portray,  to 
make  a  copy,  (whence,  "Mbbilb,  image)  ;  fi$  abfptegeltt,  to  be  reflected 
(as  in  a  mirror).  5.)  Repeal,  negation:  abfcfcaffen,  to  abolish;  ab: 
f$tt>oren,  to  abjure ;  abfatfcen,  to  dissuade;  abfefclagen,  to  refuse. — 
Thus,  also,  abgenetgt,  averse;  abgefcfomarft,  insipid^  absurd;  ^l&gvimk 
abyss. 

2.  9(n  denotes  1.)  A  direction  to,  or  touching  of,  an  object  or  its  sur- 
face (like  the  preposition   an*,  §  105.),  and  is  often  rendered  by  at, 
to,  on,  or  over;  as,  anfe&Ctt,  to  look  at ;    anviicf en,  to  approach ;  ails 

reben,  to  speak  to,  to  address ;  anfU^en,  to  touch,  to  feel;  angra'ngen,  to 

border  upon  ;  anfadCtt,  to  fall  upon,  to  attack  ;  anf)C$en,  to  set  on;  flits 
farbfH,  to  paint  over.  2.)  Fastening,  permanent  junction :  anbtttbCll,  to 
tie  on;  atltiageln,  to  nail  on;  fid)  anjiebcln,  to  settle  (at  a  place);  an- 
fctyaffen,  to  procure  (for  a  permanency;  cerfcfratfen,  to  provide  with, 
implies  no  such  accessory  idea) ;  anfwitflen,  to  adhere,  to  hang  on.  3.) 
Beginning,  and  hence,  figuratively,  slightness  in  degree;  as,  angcfrflt, 
anfanojClt,  or  an&ebetl,  to  begin;  anfrfWCibcn,  to  cut  (anything  that 
is  whole);  anbrennen,  to  set  light  tot  to  kindle  ;  anrcjren,  to  begin  to 
rust,  or  to  be  a  little  rusty  ;  aitffUClHCn,  to  moisten  a  little  on  the  out- 
side. Thus,  also,  in  the  nouns  ^(nfrohi?,  a  moderate  elevation,  or  rise ; 
TfttfTuCi,  coppice ;  also  a  smattering. — This  import  of  an  seems  to  be  a 
figurative  use  of  its  primary  import  of  exterior,  or  outside  (see  §  105. 

*  With  the  distinction,  however,  pointed  out  in  §  107.  Obss.  1 .  &  2. ;  as  all 
separable  particles  are  adverbs. 
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Obs.  1.).  By  a  similar  figure  it  implies,  in  a  few  instances,  outward  ap- 
pearance, semblance;  as,  fid?  anjMlen,  to  feign  ;  atlCjebeil,  to  pretend, 
—  whence,  flnjjeblirf),  pretended.  4.)  A  formal  address,  or  notice  —  im- 
plying that  the  action  is  of  consequence  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  par- 
ties; as,  antigen,  to  announce;  an  fafttn,  to  notify  ;  anftl$en,  topetition  ; 
an$elOben,  to  vow  solemnly;  anerfennen,  to  recognise  (publicly  or  form- 
ally —  erf  ennen  denotes  to  get  an  insight,  to  come  to  a  conviction,  without 
any  reference  as  to  acknowledgment  of  it). 

3.  2(uf  denotes  1.)  Most  relations  of  the  preposition  auf  (§  105.): 
aufle$en,  to  lay  on,  to  impose;  auffabett,  to  load  upon;  aufmerfen,  to 

pay  attention  to;  aufjd'&len,  to  enumerate  (one  after  another,  as  it 
were);  aufbewa&ren,  to  preserve  (for  future  use—  see  $106.);  auf* 
fcfcteben,  to  postpone.  2.)  Up,  upwards  ;  and  figuratively,  transition  into 
a  more  animated  state,  or  restoration  to  its  former  one  :  ailfffcjjen,  to 
Stand  up,  to  rise;  auffletgcn,  to  ascend;  OUfrU^tCn,  to  stir  up;  auf; 
muntern,  to  encourage  ;  aufbfingen,  to  irritate;  atlffebetl,  to  revive; 
aufwacbcn,  to  awake  ;  ailffdrben,  to  dye  afresh.  3.)  To  bring  to  light,  or 
to  display,  by  means  of  the  action  denoted  by  the  simple  verb;  as,  auf= 
beef  en,  to  uncover;  auffuc&en,  to  search  for;  aufjuibetl,  to  discover; 
ailfwetfen,  to  show  forth,  to  produce.  Hence  it  denotes  also  4.)  Open: 
atlffcfeneifren,  to  cut  open;  ailfbrecfeetl,  to  break  open;  flufplagen,  to 
burst  open.  5.)  Up,  in  the  sense  of  consumption  or  entire  use:  flufefTt'n, 
to  eat  up  ;  aufarbciten,  to  work  up  ;  atlfreibcn,  to  destroy.  A  kindred 
import  is  found  in  such  verbs  as  aufgeben,  to  give  up;  ailfftcben,  to 
abolish  ;  auffdgltt,  to  give  warning  to  quit,  &c. 

4.  2Ui5  denotes  l.)  The  relations  of  the  preposition  au$;  as,  au^ 
tretben,  to  drive  out,  to  expel;  auSlecrcn,  to  empty;  atiftra&fen,  to 

select,  to  pick  out;  flUsgeicfrnen,  to  distinguish;  aUrfc^fte^en,  to  exclude. 
2.)  Extent:  ail£f?recfen,  to  distend,  to  draw  out;  flUtjbreiten,  to  spread; 

au^trveuen,  to  strew,  to  spread;  au^plauberit,  to  divulge;  au$t(jetleii, 

to  distribute.  3.)  Thoroughly,  or  through  all  parts  :  bfl5  £)flll£  dtl»' 
flldjen,  to  search  over  the  (whole]  house;  aU^fUllen,  to  Jill  up;  flU& 
fropfen,  to  stuff,  to  cram;  au^gteren,  to  adorn,  to  fit  out  with  ornaments; 
auSbelTew,  to  repair  (all  the  damaged  parts);  ail^frflgen,  to  cross- 
examine  ;  to  question  closely.  The  same  idea  would  seem  to  prevail  in 
such  verbs  as  au5lad}Cn,  to  laugh  at  (a  person);  ail^anfeil,  to  scold 
well;  autfjifcfH'n,  to  hiss  at  ;  <Ut£prUgeln,  to  give  a  good  cudgelling,  &c. 
4.)  Onto  the  end*,  finish:  ailSfroren,  to  hear  out  ;  OU^baiieM,  to  perse- 
vere ;  au^lCfen,  to  read  to  the  end;  ailvfcfel'eiben,  to  write  to  the  end, 
(e.g.  a  letter)  ;  also,  in  the  second  import,  to  circulate  by  writing;  flu#- 
reictyetl,  to  suffice,  logo  to  the  full  end;  au^fommen,  to  get  through,  to 
be  sufficient  (whence  the  noun  TTll^fommen,  competency}; 


*  Compare  note  (*),  p.  285. 
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to  sleep  enough.  —  In  some  verbs,  as  in  auftcfdbctl,  to  extinguish;  ail$= 
frrennen,  to  burn  out;  ailsfferben,  to  become  extinct,  &c.,  the  particle 
implies  ceasing,  or  extinction.  —  The  compound  tenses  of  past  time  of 
most  verbs  in  which  ail?  denotes  end,  are  often  used  figuratively,  in 
the  sense  of  over,  or  gone  by  ;  as,  @r  f)at  ail^Clittcn,  his  sufferings  are 
over,  at  an  end  ;  @ie  &at  ail^etiWJt,  or  au^ffun^en,  she  has  done 
dancing,  or  singing  ;  she  will  dance,  or  sing,  no  more. 

5.  jiSd,  which  is  compounded  with  but  a  small  number  of  verbs,  de- 
notes to,  or  at,  implying  J.)  Adjunction,  or  attribution;  as,  bdfUgCfl,  to 
add,  annex;  bctbinben,  to  bind  to  (another  thing,  additionally);  bci-- 
mCJfVn,  t°  attribute,  to  impute.     2.)  Assent,  or  support;  as,  betjlWIttien, 
to  agree  with,  or  to  accede  to  (another's  opinion)  ;  freitfften,  to  join  (a 
part}',  or  league);  beitfdCjen,  to  contribute;  freitrefktl,  to  stand  by,  as- 
sist ;  bfiwcfjncn,  to  be  present  (for  the  sake  of  countenancing). 

6.  ©in*  denotes  i.)  In,  up  ;  as,  ctHyiefien,  to  pour  in  ;  einfftretten, 

to  inscribe;  Ctllfcfrlie^en,  to  shut  up;  also,  to  include;  eitUVicfeltl,  tn 
envelope,  to  wrap  up;  Cinat&nifn,  to  inhale.  Sometimes  it  refers  to 
the  home,  or  to  the  possession  of  a  person  ;  as,  ftnfaufctt,  to  buy  in  ; 
Cinlofen,  to  redeem.  2.)  Contraction,  loss:  einfdbMimpfett,  to  shrink, 
shrivel;  Citlfocbftt,  to  diminish  by  cooking,  to  boil  down  ;  CilltfCCfnCJI,  to 
dry  up.  3.)  Transition  into  another,  generally  a  less  animated,  state  or 
condition:  cinfctMflfcn,  to  fall  asleep;  CtnfcbUclHCVn,  to  intimidate; 

etnfricren,  to  freeze  up;  cinfcbmeijcn,  to  melt  down;  eirweicfeen,  to 
soak;  einfal  jcn,  to  put  into  salt;  einriiucfrern,  to  fumigate;  einmac^fn, 

to  preserve.     With  which  may  be  classed  such  verbs  as  HflfltfCIt,  to 

lather;  etnfrrigen,  to  splash;  etnfcfrmugen,  to  dirty;  cinpubevn,  to 

powder,  &c.—  In  some  verbs  cill  implies  demolition  :  einrfi^CH,  to  pull 
down  (see  Obs.  2.);  and  in  a  few  others,  interruption;  as,  Cinfcalten,  to 
stop,  to  hold  in  ;  cinftellen,  to  put  a  stop  to;  dlltrenben,  to  object,  &c. 

7.  ^it  denotes  participation,  or  association  ;  as,  mitfpiclcn,  to  join  in 
the  game  ;  mitlllflClKn,  to  do  as  others  do  ;  ttlittfrcttcn,  to  communicate; 
WitfUbren,  to  carry  with  one  ;  mitredHU'tt,  to  include  in  an  account. 

8.  i)?cid[)  denotes  after  in  all  its  significations  ;  and  implies,  therefore, 
J  .)  Folloiuing  the  course,  direction,  or  example,  of  another  :  n<K$faltffU, 
to  run  after  ;  naclHvayen,  to  carry  after  ;  nacbfOttlttien,  to  follow  ;  also, 
to  act  according  to  (example  or  order);  Rac&flllgfft,  to  sing  after  (one). 
2.)  Search,  inquiry:  nac&forfc&eit,  to  search  after;  nacfoftagen,  to  in- 
quire after;  nflC^benfcn,  to  reflect;    tiacfrfcben,  to  look  after; 

l,  to  reckon  after,  to  examine  an  account.     In  a  few  verbs 


*  This  is  the  same  particle  as  the  preposition  in,  being  but  a  different  form 
of  the  latter,  and  is  used  chiefly  as  an  adverb,  and  therefore  also  in  composi- 
tion. In  some  compound  nouns  however  the  form  in  is  used  ;  as,  Snfdjrift, 
inscription;  Snfynlt,  contents,  &c. 
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implies  yielding,  and  in  a  few  others  it  denotes  behind:  nafJ)la|]en,  to 
leave  off;  also,  to  leave  behind;  nacfcgebCn,  to  yield ;  dnem  CtWflS  Mfy- 
re b£tt,  to  *fl^  anything  behind  a  person's  back. 

9.  $0r  denotes  1.)  Before,  both  in  time  and  space  :  COflegen,  to  %/ 
before  ;  P0rfd)te£en,  to  advance  (money);  DOvfa&VCn,  to  drive  before  (the 
house),  to  cfn'tfe  wp;    DOVbanQCN,  to  hang  before  (anything), — whence 
2?0rfjang,  curtain;  POrbebfllten,  to  forebode,  to  presage;  t»OfU6en,   to 
practise  beforehand,  previously.     In  several  instances  some  figurative 
acceptation  of  before,  such  as  leading,  anticipation,  or  prevention,  is 
implied;  as,  POrtan^Ctt,  to  lead  the  dance ;  POrarbettCtt,  to  work  in  pre- 
paration ;  fi$  POrfl&Cn,  to  be  on  one's  guard  ;  POfbeugCn,  to  obviate,  to 
prevent.    When  referring  to  a  person  it  often  implies,  for  imitation, 
amusement,  or  for  some  other  purpose:  POrfcfyrCibCN,  to  set  a  writing 
copy  (to  a  person) ;  also,  to  direct,  or  order ;  OPrfptckfl,  to  play  before 
(on§,  either  to  amuse,  or  to  make  him  play  after)',  POVkfcn,  to  read  to,  to 
lecture.     2.)  Forward  or  forth  (like  fKTDOf):  DOtTdgen,  to  project ;  P0f= 
rUcfen,  to  move  forward,  to  advance  ;  DOVbringetl,  to  press  forward.     In 
a  few  verbs  it  impliesya/^e  pretence;  POVyCtcn,  to  pretend,  to  make  be- 
lieve;  corwenben,  to  allege,  &c. 

10.  3u  denotes  1.)  To,  towards;  as,  Jltfii^vnt,  to  lead  to;  jjudlftt,  to 
hasten  to,  or  towards ;  JUCrfcnnen,  to  adjudge  ;  Jtlfr&reibetl,  to  ascribe  ; 
gUtreUCtt,  to  deliver.    In  a  few  instances  it  implies  yielding ;  as,  JUgCbcn, 
to  admit ;  JUgeffe^n,  to  concede;  gulajTeil,  to  allow.     2.)  Fitting,  ad- 
justment, answering  some  end  or  expectation  :  Jltvic^tcn,  /o  prepare,  or 

;  jufc&nctben,  to  cw*  ready;  gurcttcn,  to  £mz/c  m  (a  horse) ;  Jl[- 
,  to  6e  sufficient  (for  the  purpose);  JUtffffcn,  to  agree;  to  happen 
(as  predicted).  3.)  Addition,  increase:  JltfUllCll,  to^/?//  w/?,  to  pour  to; 
JUlCgen,  to  arfrf,  or  augment  (whence  bie  3u^9e>  ^e  increase,  e.g.  of  a 
salary) ;  JugefeHen,  to  associate.  (The  three  preceding  significations 
answer  respectively  to  the  first,  sixth,  and  fourth  of  the  preposition  311 ; 
see  p.  250.)  4.)  On  implying  continuation,  or  haste:  jU(C|Vn,  to  read 
on;  jubbrcn,  to  /wte/z  to,  to  attend;  gufd&ren,  to  drive  on.  5.)  Jb  or 
t/p  implying  closing;  jumacfien,  to  5/«^  to  ;  gujlcpfen,  to  ^top  wp  ;  $uj?e= 

,  to  5^/  M/>  ;  juriecjeln,  to  6o/^ ;  guna&en,  to  sew  up. 
[The  particles  burcfc,  Uber,  unter,  and  um  have  been  explained  $  9O. 
— See  also  the  first  remark  in  the  following  Obs.  2.] 

All  the  preceding  particles  are  used  also  as  prepositions,  except  ab, 
which  is  an  adverb  corresponding  to  the  preposition  oon — the  latter 
being  never  used  as  the  first  part  of  a  compound. — The  other  separ- 
able particles,  which  are  never  employed  as  prepositions,  require  little 
explanation,  as  they  seldom  vary  in  composition  the  import  which  they 
have  as  separate  words ;  and  the  following  cursory  remarks  may  there- 
fore suffice  :  1.)  $0tt  denotes  on;  also  away :  fortffl&retl,  to  drive  on,  or 
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away  ;  also  to  continue;  fortfefeit,  to  read  on;  fottflfie^ett,  to  fly  away. 
2.)  The  import  of  fcer  and  Jjin  has  been  explained  §  96.  Thus,  fyev 
,  to  look  here,  this  way ;  fjinfc^en,  to  look  there,  that  way;  fjerftam; 
,  to  come  from,  to  descend ;  jjinfletfren,  to  die  away.  In  a  few  in- 
stances ljer  implies  by  rote  or  customarily  ;  as,  fterfceten,  to  repeat  by 
rote;  fcetfagen,  to  recite.  3.)  #0$  denotes  loose,  off,  or  getting  free 
from  any  ties  or  restraint:  lOSbredbt'lt,  to  break  loose;  lOSbretwetl,  to 
fire  off;  fo5fnUpfcn,  *o  untie.  4.)  The  particles  nieber,  down,  down- 
wards ;  tt?eg,  away;  and  ttneber,  flgam,  or  £ac&,  retain  exactly  the 
same  import  in  composition j  as,  meberjreigen,  to  descend;  niebei"; 
fnteen,  to  kneel  down;  trcgwcrfcn,  to  throw  away;  we$f?ecfen,  to  put 

away,  or  aside;  ttMCberfomttien,  to  come  again,  or  back;  ftiebergeben,  to 
return,  give  back. — The  verbs  compounded  with  bar  and  ofr,  and  with  the 
inseparable  particles  fnnter,  DOll,  and  triber,  being  but  few,  may  easily  be 
learned  from  the  Dictionary.  Regarding  mtfj,  see  §  74.  Obs.  2. 

Obs.  1.  In  composition  with  nouns  the  above  particles  have  the 
same  significations  as  here  explained ;  as,  ^(Bjetcfcen,  badge,  mark  of 
distinction  ;  $U$lanb,  foreign  parts  ;  ^orgimmer,  antechamber,  &c.  The 
greater  number,  however,  of  such  compound  nouns  are  derived  »from 
compound  verbs;  as,  9lnfan0,  beginning,  from  anfangcn,  to  begin; 
$fllftl>arter,  waiter,  from  auflfarten,  to  wait  upon;  ^Infyang,  appendix; 

em  ^In^angcr,  a  hanger  on;  anba'ngltcfr,  attached,  from  anj)anflcn,  to 
hang  on.  Their  full  import  cannot,  however,  always  be  ascertained 
from  the  primitive  verb. — Compare  §  112.  Obs.  2. 

Obs.  2.  We  add  the  following  remarks: — 1.)  The  particles  nieber, 
unter,  &tn,  ein,  and  um,  are  all  used  in  the  sense  of  down.  The  first 
implies  simply  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  situation ;  as,  nieberjretgen,  to 
descend,  to  go  down.  UtltCl1  implies  down  below  the  horizon,  or  the 
surface ;  as,  untergcfien,  to  go  down  (as  the  sun),  or  to  sink  (as  a  ship). 
The  proper  sense  of  fjin  has  been  explained  §  97.;  the  sense  of  down 
must  be  inferred  either  from  the  simple  verb  or  from  the  context ;  we 
may  say  fcittfallen,  to  fall  down;  but  not  &inf?ei$en  for  nieberfrei$en. 

(5ilt  in  that  import  implies  destruction  of  the  previous  form  or  struc- 
ture, a  crushing  down  ;  as,  2>ie  3Rauef  fief  ein,  the  wall  fell  down.  Um, 
in  agreement  with  its  primary  import  of  round  or  circular,  implies  a 
change  from  an  erect  position  into  a  horizontal  one,  so  that  a  section 
of  a  circle  is  described  by  the  motion.  Thus,  umfallen,  to  fall  down, 
can  be  said  only  of  persons,  trees,  or  things  standing*.  2.)  Both  bei  and 
ttltt  denote  association;  the  former  implies  the  relation  of  a  second  to 


*  The  adverbs  fyerafr  and  l)infl&,  which  likewise  denote  down,  always  refer, 
like  all  particles  compounded  with  fyer,  or  fyin,  to  a  specified  place. — See  §96. 
Obs.  2. 
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a  principal,  the  latter  that  of  fellowship,  especially  when  compounded 
with  substantives:  2?eififjtr,  assessor;  2?einame,  nickname;  also  sur- 
name; SPiitbiirger,  fellow-citizen  ;  bie  3)iitf$Ulbt$en,  the  accomplices. 
3.)  The  difference  of  import  in  some  compounds  with  an  and  auf  ori- 
ginates merely  in  the  difference  of  degree  implied  by  the  respective' 
particles  ;  that  implied  by  auf  being  stronger.  Thus,  anregen,  de- 
notes to  incite,  to  excite  our  attention,  to  start  (a  subject  or  question),  — 
aufregen,  to  excite,  to  stir  up  ;  antva^en,  to  offer,  —  auftragen,  to  com- 
mission; fief)  anle&nen,  to  lean  against,  —  fici)  dUflcfrflCII,  to  oppose,  to 
revolt;  ba5  "Mnfefoen,  the  consideration,  respect,  —  ba$  ^lllffe&en,  the  sen- 
sation, surprise.  4.)  5(n  and  jjtl  in  many  cases  differ,  by  an  referring 
immediately  to  the  object,  whilst  JU  refers  to  the  possession,  interest, 
or  concern  in  it;  in  other  words,  it  implies  the  relation  of  the  dative 
ease  (see  p.  54).  Thus,  flttyVeifen,  to  touch,  handle,  also  to  attack,  — 

jugreifen,  to  lay  hold  of;  anfaflen,  to  fall  upon,  to  attack,—  jufaUen, 

to  fall  to  one's  share  ;  anffefjen,  to  Jit,  or  suit,  —  JUjtCbCn,  to  be  becoming, 

also  incumbent  upon  -  bie  Hnge&origen,  the  relations,  —  ba?  Suge&brige, 

the  appurtenance. 

Obs.  3.  The  learner  will  have  perceived  from  the  above  explana- 
tions, that  various  particles  are  opposed  to  each  other,  either  in  some 
particular  significations,  or  in  their  general  import.  Thus,  ab  is  opposed 
to  an,ailf,and  JU;  auf  also  to  311,  and  to  all  the  particles  denoting  down; 
and  (in  to  au$.  The  latter  is,  however,  more  generally  opposed  to  eirt 
(like  out  and  in  in  English).  2?Pi*  is  opposed  to  nadfr.  Of  these  oppo- 
sitions we  add  the  following  examples:  —  abreifen,  to  depart;  anfom* 

men,  to  arrive;  abbinben  (or  io$binben),  to  untie;  anbinben,  to  tie  to 

(e.g.  to  a  tree);  abwefenb,  absent;  anwefenb,  present;  —  ablaben,  to 
unload  (an  animal  or  wagon);  auflaben,  to  load  (upon);  abflfcen,  to 
dismount;  auffigtn,  to  mount;  a  II  f*  and  abfcfclagen,  to  rise  and  fall  (in 
price);  —  abne&ttKn,  to  decrease;  gune&ttien,  to  increase;  abfagen,  to 
put  off;  jufa.vJCll,  to  promise  ;  ab*  and  Jug^Ctt,  to  go  to  and  fro; 
—  auffc&lieffrn,  to  unlock;  JUlWiej?  en,  to  lock;—  auftaucfren,  to  emerge; 

untertaucfren*,  to  plunge  down;  —  aufbauen,  to  build  up;  einreifjen,  or 
niebemigen,  to  pull  down;—  -aufiMfen,  to  put  up  /  umroerfen,  to  throw 

down;  —  an$Unben,  to  light  (set  on  fire};  au^Idff^en,  to  extinguish;  — 

au5fii(jren,  to  export;  einfii&ren,  to  import;  au&  and  einge&en,  to  go 

in  and  out;  —  POryje&ent*  to  go  before,  to  precede  ;  liacfrfte&en,  tofollowt 


*  When  compounded  with  nouns,  untet  is  mostly  opposed  by  ofrer,  upper, 
high;  as,  £>berlippe,  upper-lip;  Unterdppe,  under-lip.  In  geographical  names 
we  mostly  say  nieDer  for  untet:  06eff<i$fen,  Upper  Saxony;  ^Uberfn^fe^ 
Lower  Saxony. 

f  In  composition  with  substantives,  oor  is  sometimes  opposed  to  fytnter, 
hind  or  back:  ^Jorgrunb,  foreground;  ^tntetgtunl),  background;  but  mor<$ 
generally  its  form  is  then  uoc&er  ;  as,  ^orfcerfu^/orefoof  ; 
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to  be  inferior;  DOrfagen,  to  dictate  ;  nacftfagett,  to  say  or  repeat  after 
(one);  DOrja&fett,  to  count  (to  a  person  to  show  one  is  right);  nadl= 
Sa&len,  to  count  (after  a  person  to  see  that  he  is  right).  —  The  diver- 
sity of  import  caused  by  composition  with  these  particles,  may  perhaps 
be  better  seen  from  the  following  examples,  in  which  the  English  has 
been  more  faithful  to  its  Saxon  origin  :  abbrediKn,  to  break  off;  am 
,  active,  to  break  (the  first  piece  off)  ;  neuter,  to  dawn  ;  ailfs 
to  breakup;  also,  to  break  open;  flUSbrecfren,  to  break  out  ; 

bur$bre$en,  to  break  through  ;  einbmJKtt,  to  break  in;  loSbrccfcen,  to 

break  loose  ;  niebevbreclKn,  to  break  down  ;  untevbm£en,  to  interrupt. 

It  might  be  useful,  and  perhaps  interesting  to  the  curious  learner, 
to  collect  from  a  dictionary  all  the  words  formed  by  means  of  the 
above  particles  and  annexes  from  any  single  primary  verb  much  in 
use,  —  such  as,  fe&en,  tfefjett,  fhtbeil,  fcfelagen,  &c.  Thus  he  would  find 
from  the  verb  tragen,  to  carry,  or  beart  only  the  derivatives,  Stager, 
bearer,  XragC,  hand-barrow,  and  tragbar,  bearable  ;  but  twenty  verbs 
are  derived  from  it  by  means  of  the  above  prefixes  and  particles  (as, 
betragen,  ertragetl,  antragen,  &c.),  and  from  these  again  twelve  sub- 
stantives without  annexes  (as,  2ktrag,  2intrag,  &c.),  and  about  sixteen 
other  derivatives  (substantives  and  adjectives),  formed  by  means  of  an- 
nexes. From  the  verb  ge(Kll  are  derived  in  the  same  manner,  twenty- 
six  verbs,  sixteen  substantives  without  annexes  (as,  Tibgang,  Wllfgang, 
&c.),  and  about  eighteen  derivatives  with  annexes  ;  altogether,  there- 
fore, about  sixty  derivatives. 

The  preceding  outlines  may  suffice  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  the 
import  of  the  syllables  and  words  which  are  most  in  use  in  derivation 
and  composition,  —  a  knowledge  almost  indispensable  in  German,  where 
an  author  frequently  forms  new  words,  intelligible  only  from  analogy. 


%*  Some  observations  on  the  accidents  of  German  Grammar,  intended  to 
be  inserted  in  this  place,  and  to  which  reference  has  been  made  elsewhere  (p. 
71),  are  omitted,  on  finding  that  they  could  no.t/be  fully  proved  without  far 
exceeding  the  limits  of  this  work. 
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PART  III. 
SYNTAX. 


§118.  Syntax  treats  of  the  connecting  of  words  in  a 
sentence  according  to  the  established  usage  of  a  language. 
In  this  part  of  the  Grammar,  therefore,  we  shall  treat, 

I.  Of  the  use  of  the  accidents  of  declension, — or,  more 
accurately  speaking,  of  the  use  of  the  article,  of  the  agree- 
ment of  declinable  words  (i.e.  of  nouns,   definitives,  and 
pronouns),  and  of  the  government  of  cases. 

II.  Of  the  use  of  the  accidents  of  conjugation, — that  is, 
of  the  agreement  of  the  verb  with  its  subject,  and  of  the 
use  of  the  tenses  and  moods. 

III.  Of  the  arrangement  or  order  of  words  in  a  sen- 
tence. 

USE  OF  THE  ARTICLE. 

J119.  The  article,  whether  definite  or  indefinite,  in  Ger- 
man, is  generally  used,  or  omitted,  in  the  same  cases  as 
in  English ;  as,  bet  @O|)H  be£  9?acb6ar£,  or  be$  9?adb6ar3 
(E>o[;n,  the  son  of  the  neighbour,  or  the  neighbour's  son*  / 
eine£  gmwbe3  C?atl;*,  a  friend's  advice ;  3n  cmer  gumbe 
fcracfrtc  er  Sintc,  papier,  unb  5^rn,  in  an  hour  he  brought 
ink,  paper,  and  pens ;  Q r  iff  ehl  (?n$lanbcr,  he  is  an  English- 
man ,-  2Btr  fittb  (£ll#lanber,  we  are  Englishmen.  (See  also 
the  examples  p.  59.)  We  shall  therefore  notice  only  the 
cases  in  which  the  two  languages  differ;  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  regarded  as  the  principal: — 

*  It  will  be  seen  from  these  examples  that  in  German,  as  in  English,  the 
substantive  preceded  by  the  genitive  -which  it  governs  does  not  admit  the 
article,  being  sufficiently  determined  by  the  preceding  genitive. 
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The  definite  article  is  used  in  German,  contrary  to  the 
English  idiom, 

1.  Before  nouns  denoting  an  abstract  idea — including, 
of  course,  names  of  sciences ;  as,  ®te  .QofflllUK},  bfl$ 
©efcbcnf  bes  .j3immel$,  hope,  the  best  gift  of  heaven ;  ® 
lel;tt  im$  bie  }J5&ilofop&ie,  philosophy  teaches  us  that.     Thus, 
also,   bic  £u$enb,   virtue;    bie  Siatttr,   nature;    bie 

fett,   eternity;    bie   3)?atfyematif,   mathematics;   ba$ 
life,  &c. 

2.  Before  nouns  of  concrete  objects  which  preclude  the 
idea  of  number,  being  conceived  only  in  substance,  mass, 
or  congeries ;  as,  2?accblt3,  ber  ©Ctt  be£  20eine3,  Bacchus, 
the  god  of  wine ;  %$w  {wt  ba$  @c(nef?pulver  evfunben  ?  who 
invented  gunpowder  ?     (See  the  next  Obs.) 

Obs.  1.  In  German,  as  in  English,  a  noun  in  the  singular  number 
commonly  denoting  an  individual,  may  be  used  also  to  denote  the 
species  or  the  whole  class,  and  is  then  joined  not  only  with  the  definite 
article,  as  is  mostly  the  case*,  but  often  also  with  the  indefinite  article ; 

as,  ^ie,  or  eine,  Dvcfe  iff  fine  fcfcbne  25lume,  the,  or  a,  rose  is  a  fine 
flower;  2>er,  or  ein,  ftifcfc  fantt  mir  im  2BatTVr  leben,  the,  or  a, fish  can 

live  only  in  water.  However,  this  indiscriminate  use  seems  to  be  allow- 
able only  in  attributing,  as  in  the  above  examples,  such  qualities  or 
capacities  to  a  whole  class  as  are  equally  perceptible  in  each  individual ; 
but  in  attributes  applicable  to  the  whole  species  only,  the  definite  article 
alone  is  used  ;  as,  2Bc  ffomtnt  fcd5  $ferb  fcer?  whence  does  the  horse 

originally  come?  ^er  Cbwe  ill  ber  .Rbnig  ber  I(nere,  the  lion  is  the 

king  of  beasts.  By  the  definite  article,  it  would  therefore  seem, 
the  noun  in  such  cases  receives  a  figurative  import,  denoting  the  re- 
presentative of  the  species  j  whilst  the  indefinite  article  simply  denotes 
any.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  nouns  of  the  two  preceding 
rules,  namely,  when  the  attribute  refers  to  the  whole  extent  of  the 
object  in  view — which  is  the  case  also  when  a  personification  is  implied 
— the  noun  must  be  joined  with  the  definite  article:  ffrOttlfftfllti  f?a()f 
ba$  #CUCr  fCtll  £JtlttnuM,  Prometheus  stole  (the)  fire  from  heaven  (i.e.  the 
fire  we  still  possess — without  the  article  it  would  mean  some  fire)  ;  XtC 

$ernunft  wuvbe  bem  SJienfcfren  gegefren,  bamtter,  &c.,  reason  was 


*  The  noun  «Jftenfrf),  man,  forms  no  exception,  though  in  English  man 
does  not  admit  of  any  article  when  referring  to  the  species ;  as,  2>er 
tft  fterbltd),  man  is  mortal. 
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given  to  man  in  order  that  he,  &c.  Here  the  article  shows  that  all  rea- 
son known  to  us  is  meant,  and  excludes,  therefore,  all  other  earthly 
creatures  from  this  gift.  Thus  also  in  personifications :  Otllft  Midbt 
&ie  2Dci$&eit,  unb  bie  fllug&eit  la§t  fid)  (wen?  doth  not  Wisdom  cry 

and  Understanding  put  forth  her  voice  ?  See  also  the  examples  of  the  first 
rule.  But  when  the  attribute  would  equally  be  applicable,  whether  we 
view  the  subject  in  its  totality  only,  or  without  any  particular  reference 
to  its  extent,  the  noun  may  be  used  with  the  definite  article,  or  with- 
out any — these  nouns,  from  the  nature  of  their  import,  not  admitting 
the  indefinite  article.  Thus  we  may  say,  $eucr,  or  ba$  tfeiier.  if?  jcr= 
lrbvenb,/re  is  destructive;  2Bcin,  or  bet  £D«H,  iff  geflinb,  wine  is  whole- 
some ;  3'cb  Hebe  SBa&r&eit,  or  bie  3Babr&eir,  I  love  truth.— Qi\  the  other 
hand,  the  two  languages  agree  in  all  cases  where  these  nouns  cannot 
have  any  reference  to  totality;  as,  ^eb  frattC  ^reilbe,  I  had  joy ;  bie 

$wtbe  @ie  ju  fc&en,  the  joy  of  seeing  you;  @r  (jat  (Sdb  unb  SJerffanb, 

he  has  money  and  understanding  ;  @r  &at  ba5  (§Clb,  aba*  lliclH  bon  2?ev^ 
jTanb  bajU  ;  he  has  the  money,  but  not  the  understanding  for  it. — See 
also  §  66.  Obs.  4. 

3.  Before  the  names  of  the   months  and  days  of  the 
week-   as,  ^CV  ^animt  UWf  fait,  January  was  cold;  3$ 
fomme  ben  $)iOn  ta$,  /  come  on  Monday.    Regarding  other 
proper  names,  see  §  49. 

4.  Before  many  nouns  denoting  an  object  which  is  the 
only  one  of  its  kind;   as,  tie  l)eili$e  @d?vift,  Holy  Writ ; 
fca£  ^Virabte^,  Paradise  ;    bte  9?acf)WeIt,  posterity ;  bev  .ginu 
tnel,  heaven;  bic  2?orfcl)Wiq,  Providence*.— ®$n,  God,  does 
not  admit  the  definite  article,  except  when  -preceded  by 
an    adjective,   or  otherwise  determined :    ber   $lUmadbti$e 
@0tt,    God   Almighty;    ba'    @Ctt  ber   £ic6e,    the    God  of 
love. 

5.  Instead  of  the  possessive  pronoun,   if  the  proprietor 
cannot  be  mistaken  ;  as,  (?r  nafyttl  ben  (for  fcincil)  -0llt  ab, 
he  took  his  hat  off;  ^ag  Cefceil  i(?  i(;m  t^etier,  (Ms)  life  is  dear 
to  him.    But  we  must  say,  (£ r  fucbte  fetncn  .gut,  (not  ben 
.rmt,  because  we  could  not  know  whose,)  he  was  looking 


*  In  English  the  article  is  also  often  omitted  when  conventionally  onlj 
one  particular  object  is  meant ;  but  such  omission  is  likewise  not  allowable 
in  German;  as,  Parliament,  t>o6  Spnrltamcnt ;  Government,  fcie  3fegierung  ;  in 
town,  in  Da  v2-wDt;  o/t  CiMnj>e,  .uif  &et  93orfe,  &c. 
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for  Jiis  hat  ;  %\}Y  (not  ba$)  £cben  iff  tl;m  tlKUCV,  her  life  is 
dear  to  him. 

6.  To  mark  the  case,  especially  the  genitive,  if  it  could 
nototherwise  be  distinguished  ;  as,  bie  SBitvbe  bcr  ^ratten,  the 
dignity  of  women  ;  (?r  ^icljt  2$CU1  bem  -i£afRv  tW,  he  pre- 
fers wine  to  water. 

The  indefinite  article,  on  the  other  hand,  is  often  omitted 
in  German,  though  not  in  English,  before  nouns  importing 
social  relations,  when  used  as  qualifying  the  preceding 
subject;  as,  %&  6in  2?ater,  lam  a  father  /  gr  ijl  ©OfOat, 
he  is  a  soldier  ;  (£t  iff  6ewl;mt  al$  JiitnfHcr,  he  is  celebrated 
as  an  artist. 

Obs.  2.  We  add  the  following  remarks:  —  1.)  The  article  is  often 
omitted  before  two,  or  more,  successive  nouns  denoting  things  that,  from 
their  standing  in  some  connection  to  each  other,  are  generally  joined 
incur  thoughts,  and  which,  if  used  singly,  would  require  the  article; 
as,  @r  nafom  £ltt  linb  <5tOCf,  he  took  (his)  hat  and  (his)  stick.  Very  fre- 
quently the  English  and  German  agree  in  this  respect:  <5tra£en  linb 
$Itige  fUlltCn  fici),  streets  and  squares  lucre  filling  ;  25rtMg  U115  2>itUt'  Unb 
$eber,  bring  us  pen  and  ink.  In  animated  discourse,  too,  the  article  is 
generally  omitted  in  both  languages;  as,  9Ule$  tfr  oerlorcn,  ©tit,  @&rc 
Unb  Ceben,  all  is  lost,  property,  honour,  and  life.  2.)  In  prepositional 
phrases,  or  when  forming  a  component  part  of  a  verb  (§  89.  Obs.  2.\ 
the  noun  is  in  many  instances  used  without  an  article,  as  in  English, 
whilst  in  others  it  is  joined  with  an  article  in  German,  though  not  in 
English,  —  which  usage,  like  the  whole  phrase,  being  idiomatic,  can  be 
learned  only  from  practice.  Thus  we  say,  frei  J)or"e,  at  court  ;  frei  XayC,  by 
day  ;  $U  fljferbc,  on  horseback  ;  JU  2Daffet,  by  water  ;  flllf  3infcn,  at  inte- 
rest ;  JU  2?Ctte  QCbcn,  to  go  to  bed  ;  ©CDatter  If  e&ett,  to  stand  godfather  ;— 
and  yet  we  must  say,  fret  bcr  $anb,  at  hand  ;  glir  &CC,  at  sea  ;  JUV  fyll 
ber  DiOtb,  in  time  of  need;  bie  ©ptgC  HetCtt,  to  make  head;  bie  $lud?t 

er^reifen,  to  take  to  flight  ;  jur  .^Kebe  ffelien,  to  call  to  account  /  ein  ^erj 

faffen,  to  take  heart.  In  some  instances  the  use  of  the  article  is  op- 
tional ;  as,  311  miner,  or  jur  redNcn,  3^it»  «*«  right  time>'  in  fretfer,  or  in 
bet  beflen,  Drbnling,  in  the  best  order.  3.)  Infinitives  answering  to  the 
English  verbal  nouns  in  ing  are  in  German  mostly  joined  with  the  de- 
finite article.  —  See  §  91.  Lastly,  we  may  observe,  that  when  the  En- 
glish a  is  equivalent  to  each,  it  is  mostly  rendered  in  German  by  the 
definite  article  ;  -A^fifty  pounds  ayear,  funfjig  JJflinb  bfl3  3a&rJ  ashilling 
a  pound,  einen  ©cbtllinQ  ba»  $funb.—  See  also  §  56.  Ofo.  4. 

Obs.  3.  The  definite  article  is  often  contracted  with  the  preposition 
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preceding  it. — See  §  30.  Obs.  3.  The  indefinite  article  hardly  ever 
admits  of  such  contraction,  except  with  511,  anrl  only  in  particular  ex. 
pressions;  as,  JUT  (for  311  eincr)  2Barnuiiy  bieneil,  to  serve  as  a  warn- 
ing ;  3lim  (Tor  511  etlH'm)  Barren  &alten,  to  make  a  fool  of  a  person.  The 
contraction  weakens  the  determinative  power  of  the  article,  and  is  there- 
fore not  always  optional.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  rarely  takes  place 
when  the  noun  is  followed  by  a  relative  clause;  as,  @r  we&nt  in  bem 
(not  im)  £)iUlfe,  ba5  @iC  Cin)t  bewc&Ilteil,  he  lives  in  the  house  that  you 
once  inhabited.  On  the  other  hand,  the  contraction  is  preferable  be- 
fore nouns  denoting  time,  or  other  abstract  ideas,  especially  when  the 
preposition  with  its  regimen  has  a  kind  of  adverbial  import;  as,  am 
l&OnnttlC},  on  Sunday ;  im  SBinter,  in  winter;  Uber'£>  Sffl&f,  this  day 
twelvemonths  ;  tm  ftfttgl,  in  war  ;  also  at  war ;  im  (not  in  bem)  (Smjrf, 
in  earnest,  seriously;  am  @llbe,  at  last ;  after  all  (an  bem  @nbe  would 
mean,  at  the  end  of  a  particular  object};  jum  (not  511  bettt)  ©lUcf,/0;-/tt- 
r.ately. 

CONCORD. 

§  120.  Regarding  the  agreement  of  nouns  and  the  words 
depending  on  them,  the  following  rules  must  be  observed : — 

J.  The  article,  the  adjective,  and  the  adjective  pronoun, 
must  agree  in  gender,  case,  and  number,  with  the  substan- 
tive (expressed  or  understood)  to  which  they  belong.  Ex- 
amples have  been  given  elsewhere  (pages  57  and  59,  and 
§51.  Obs.  7.).  In  the  following  examples  the  substantive 
belonging  to  the  adjective  is  understood  :  XHCfct  .ftnafce  iff 
twin  $wber,  ben  anbern  fenne  icb  nidbt,  this  boy  is  my  brother, 

the  other  (boy)  I  do  not  know ;  S^V  Ikfcd  fltOJHC^  if}  fre 
Sdntlb,  the  greatest  (evil)  of  evils  is  guilt ;  £ie  £;0!WU  if? 

ber  cjrc§te  uuter  ben  ©trbmen  £>eutfdblatib&  the  Danube  is 

the  greatest  (river)  of  the  rivers  in  Germany.  See  also 
§52.  and  the  end  of  §29. 

Obs.  1.  When  the  same  definitives,  or  adjectives,  define  or  qualify 
two,  or  more,  successive  nouns,  they  are  in  English  often  omitted  be- 
fore all  the  nouns  but  the  first;  but  this  can  be  done  in  German  only 
when  all  the  nouns  are  of  the  same  number,  and,  if  in  the  singular,  they 
must  be  of  the  same  gender  too  ;  otherwise  the  definitive  and  adjective 
must  be  repeated  before  each  substantive.  Thus  we  may  say,  Titte  Me 
fc&bnen  Stefen,  Stfclfen,  unb  $etl$en  li'nb  renreift,  all  the  fine  roses, 

pinks,  and  violets  are  faded;  $$  ffHHC  feinCtl  JBmber,  DfKim,  UJlb 
JJcffVll,  /  know  his  brother,  uncle,  and  nephew.  But  we  must  say,  3$ 

fi'iine  fcinc  ednrcftcr  (sister-,  feinen  O&eim,  unb  fcinen  D^cffen,  the 
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first  noun  being  of  a  different  gender  from  the  two  others.  Thus  also 
bet  £Kocf  unb  Me  2Befte,  the  coat  and  waistcoat;  fein  D6eim  unb  feinc 

92effen,  his  uncle  and  nephews. 

2.  The  pronoun  referring  to  an  antecedent,  must  agree 
with  it  in  gender  and  number,  but  its  case  depends  on 
some  word  of  its  own  clause*;  as,  ^Die  J^inbeV,  beiKH  (or 

roelcben)  @ie  9Hmofen  #a&en,  jmb  itnten,  it>re  Gutter  (or  bie 
Gutter  bewl&en)  iff  mit  i  t)  n  e  11  $ef  ommen,  the  children  to  whom 
you  gave  alms,  are  below,  their  mother  is  come  with  them  ,- 
2$0  t(l  ber  .gilt,  ben  cr  bradbtC?  where  is  the  hat  which  he 
brought  ?-  2a3  2?olf  Ullb  feilie  (not  tyre.  $olf  being  gram- 
matically in  the  singular  number — compare  §  127.  Rule  5.) 
$lnfityrer,  the  people  and  their  leaders.  See  also  §  63. 

Obs.  2.  With  regard  to  the  preceding  rule,  we  must,  however,  remark, 
1.)  When  the  antecedent  is  of  neuter  gender,  and  yet  denominates  a 
woman  (see  §  32.),  the  pronoun  referring  to  it,  generally,  resumes  the 
natural  gender  of  the  noun;  as,  ^d)  ft'tlttC  ba»  'Bdb  ;  ber  ^anil,  ttltt 
bem  fie  fpridtt,  ift  t&r  $ruber,  /  know  the  woman;  the  man  with  whom 
she  speaks  is  her  brother.  Thus  also  in  Schiller's  poem,  bcl5  9J?abfiKn 
dll$  b^V  ^-TCttlbc,  all  the  pronouns  referring  to  ^tilbchCM,  maiden,  are  of 
the  feminine  gender.  2.)  In  reference  to  a  sentence,  or  a  clause,  the 
pronoun  is  always  in  the  neuter  gender;  as,@rit)iU  fetnen  ftngtgf  n  ©Cfw 

entcrfren;  welct)c0(orvfa$)  i^m  wenijj  @&re  mad?t,  he  wishes  to  disinherit 

his  only  son  ;  which  does  him  little  credit ;  tvelClKr  (who')  would  refer  to 
©Obn.  3.)  The  neuter  pronoun  is  sometimes  used  in  reference  to  two  or 
more  nouns  of  different  genders;  sometimes,  also,  in  reference  to  persons 
of  both  sexes,  or  whose  sex  is  not  regarded  (though  more  frequently  the 
masculine  gender  is  used  in  the  latter  case):  sJCel(te^  ijt  belief  fin 

rii&tnlifter  Xob  ober  etn  ebrfofeS  Cefren?  which  is  better,  a  glorious 
death,  or  an  ignominious  life?  (fr  oerfpradb  balb  ^u  fcbveibcn,  aud?  feitie 
^ic^tc  Derfpracft  c5 ;  unb  bori)  bat  fetne^  gefc^rieben,  he  promised  to 

write  soon  ;  his  niece,  too,  promised  it;  and  yet  neither  (of  them)  did  it ; 

@in  jebe5  (for  ein  jeber)  batte  wig  anbere5  311  fagcn,  eye;^  one  had  some- 
thing or  other  to  say  (Goethe).  4.)  In  a  somewhat  similar  manner  the 

*  This  rule  will  easily  be  understood  if  we  consider  that,  as  a  noun  may 
vary  in  the  next  proposition  the  relation  or  case  in  which  it  was  in  the  pre- 
ceding, though  not  its  gender  and  number,  the  same  must  obtain  with  its 
substitute,  the  pronoun.  Thus  in,  "  I  know  the  man,  the  man  lives  close 
by,"  the  first  noun  ("  man")  is  in  the  accusative,  the  second  in  the  nomina- 
tive, therefore  the  substitute  of  the  latter  must  be  he  or  who,  though  the  an- 
tecedent is  in  the  accusative. 
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neuter  pronouns  alfe$,  all;  ba$,  that  ;  wa$,  «^,  are  employed  in  re- 
ference to  people  generally,  or  promiscuously  :  S»lle$  rennt,  all  are  run- 
ning, or  every  one  runs;  'JfUflj?  ficb  flicbt,  ba?  finbct  fi'ct),  (those)  w;Ao 
seek  each  other,  will  find  each  other.  —  We  have  noticed  before  (§  64. 
Obs.  2.  and  §  59.  Obs.  3.)  the  pronouns  0$  and  bfli?  when  referring  to 
a  preceding  clause  or  a  predicate  :  they  are  however  used  also,  especially 
0  5,  in  reference  to  a  following  clause,  but  always  implying  that  the  sub- 
tance  of  that  clause  has  previously  engaged  our  attention  ;  as,  @r 
laugnet  e*,  bag  or  fie  liebe;  ja  er  bebauptet  (not  e$,  this  being  quite 

new  to  the  hearer)  fogar,  baf?  Ct  fie  HtC  jjefe&en  babe,  he  denies  (it}  that 
he  loves  her  ;  nay,  he  even  maintains  that  he  has  never  seen  her.  In  several 
idiomatic  expressions  the  accusative  c»  has  nearly  the  indefinite  im- 
port of  the  impersonal  Or,  and  is  then  not  always  translatable  in  Eng- 
lish ;  as,  e?  mit  Cinem  aufnebnien,  to  cope  with  (or  not  to  fear)  a 
person  ;  ($  mit  jemattbt'lt  (jdlteil,  to  be  of  the  sentiment  of  (also  to  be 
partial  to)  a  person. 

3.  Two  or  more  substantives,  or  a  pronoun  and  a  noun, 
signifying  the  same  subject,  the  first  being  explained  or 
limited  by  the  following,  are  said  to  be  in  apposition,  and 
must  be  in  the  same  case,  but  not  necessarily  of  the  same 
gender  and  number  ;  though,  if  susceptible  of  a  feminine 
termination  (§  33.)»  the  latter  noun  ought  to  take  it  if  the 
former  be  of  the  feminine  gender;  as, 

Die  -ftelicjien,  intfcr  Ircjr,  or  unfcre  Ircffcrinn,  (better  than  unfer 

Xrb'lter),  religion  our  comfort,  or  our  comforter  ;  id?,  jf1*  ^rciinb  (or 
3Ve  ^VCUnbtnn,  if  a  female  speaks),  I,  your  friend;  feme  XbcrbeitCH, 
&te  QueKC  feinco  UnylUOf5,  his  follies,  the  source  of  his  mi  ff  or  tunes  ; 

!9icin  29rubcr,  bcr  tfaufmann,  fcnnt  ben  ©rafnt,  3^cn  Obcim,  my 

brother,  the  merchant,  knows  the  count,  your  uncle  ;  etn  2Dcvf  Xaffo'^, 
£V5  yVC|?en  "2)icl)ter?,  a  work  ofTassos,  the  great  poet  ;  %fi)  bCWlin&erf 
ibn  Ol»  eelbvlten,  /  admire  him  as  a  soldier  —  i.e.  the  object  being  the 
soldier  —  but  al$  tgolbat  would  signify  that  /,  the  subject,  am  a  soldier; 

3'ci)  jlebe  nur  ein  SUngiiny,  jwifcftcn  euch,  ben  $ielerfa(jrnen,  /  stand 

but  a  youth  between  you,  the  men  of  long  experience. 

Obs.  3.  All  common  names,  not  merely  those  of  persons,  preceding 
proper  names  denoting  the  same  subject,  are  considered  in  German  a? 
being  in  apposition,  and  therefore  joined  without  a  preposition.  Hence 
we  not  only  say,  JTcm'CJ  ©eorg,  king  George  ;  .fo*  9fpO|tel  ^auf,  the 
Apostle  Paul;  but  also,  bet  Sftcnat  3)?dp,  the  month  of  May  ;  bte  ©tabt 
,  the  city  of  Hamburgh  ;  bie  ^fnfel  3Kfltta,  the  isle  of  Malta  ; 
the  kingdom  of  Spain.  But  we  must  say,  t)fr 
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,  the  king  of  Spain,  because  the  two  nouns  deno- 
minate different  subjects.  —  See  also  §  49.  Obs.  3. 

4.  Nouns  denoting  different  objects  joined  by  conjunc- 
tions, are  in  the  same  case,  and  the  pronouns  referring  to 
them  must  be  in  the  plural  number;  as,  Scv  9?ac|)6ar 
unb  fein  Somber  mit  il;ren  Sol;wen  wtb  Xbdbtem  n>aren  bovt, 

the  neighbour  and  his  brother  with  their  sons  and  daughters 
were  there;  3d)  lieBe  fie  tttetyr  als  t()n,  /  love  her  more  than 
(I  love)  him  ;  3$  to6e  fte  tttefyr  al?  er,  I  love  her  more  than 
he  (does).  In  the  latter  example  the  conjunction  aU  con- 
nects the  pronouns  ic()  and  er,  in  the  preceding  one  fie 
and  $n. 

Obs.  4.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  last  example,  the  case  of  the  ad- 
joined noun  generally  depends  on  some  word  understood.  Hence, 
too,  the  noun  or  pronoun  in  an  answer  agrees  in  case  with  that  of  the 
question,  as  both  depend  on  the  same  word;  as,  2Dcr  foniUU  btl,  who 
comes  there?  bet  SRaeMrtt,  the  neighbour;  2Ecm  gcbcrt  C5  ?  ttlir,  to 
whom  does  it  belong?  to  me  ;  2BefRn  Ajut  tit  ba?  ?  bC5  ^CttCVts  whose 
hat  is  that?  our  cousin's.  —  With  reflective  verbs  (§  67.)  the  noun  pre- 
ceded by  afi>,  or  tt)if,  agrees  with  the  nominative,  not  with  the  reflect- 
ive pronoun  ;  but  with  transitive  verbs  used  reflectively,  it  may,  ac- 
cording to  the  sense,  agree  with  either  ;  as,  @r  betrtlfl  ffcb  irie  Cilt  Diflrr, 
he  behaved  like  a  fool  ;  Qv  fcCtrarfjtCt  fid)  dig  eineit  5)?artprer,  he  consi- 

ders himself  as  a  martyr  ;  Qv  fritraciuct  fidb  immcr,  ivie  ein  ®ecf,  he  is 

always  viewing  himself,  like  a  coxcomb  (does). 

Obs.  5.  In  conclusion  we  may  remark,  that  when  two  or  more  indivi- 
duals of  the  same  species,  or  class,  are  respectively  qualified  by  a  different 
adjective,  the  substantive,  when  expressed  only  after  the  last  adjective, 
is  in  German,  contrary  to  the  English  practice,  put  in  the  singular  num- 
ber; as,  bet*  engttflfre  linb  frattgpfff$l  ^dnig,  the  English  and  French 

Icings;  bic  beutfcfre,  flriecfrifc&e  unb  latetnifcbe  ©pvacfre,  the  German, 
Greek,  and  Latin  languages.  The  si-ngular  number  is  used  sometimes 
also  when  a  substantive  refers  to  each  of  the  individuals  implied  in  the 
sentence;  as,  ©ie  trUrben  ©efd&r  toufeti  ben  5topf  3U  ocrlteroii,  they 

would  incur  the  danger  oj  losing  their  heads. 

That  after  any  number  ending  in  ein,  the  noun  is  in  the  singular, 
and  after  those  ending  in  (jalfr,  in  the  plural,  has  already  been  noticed. 
(See  pp.  115  and  119.) 

CASES. 

§  121.  The  nominative  is  independent,  and  therefore  can- 
not, in  strictness,  be  considered  as  the  regimen  of  any  other 
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word.  The  other  cases  must  depend  on,  i.  e.  be  the  regi- 
men of,  some  other  word  in  the  sentence.  Such  governing 
words  are  either  verbs,  adjectives  (or  adverbs),  substantives 
(which,  however,  can  govern 'only  the  genitive* — see 
$123.),  or  prepositions.  The  latter  having  been  fully 
explained  before  (§  100  to  §  109),  will  not  be  further  no- 
ticed here. 

USE  OF  THE  NOMINATIVE. 

^  122.  The  subject  of  the  verb,  whether  the  latter  be 
active  or  passive,  is  in  the  nominative  case  (§  28.  obs.)\  as 
2>ev  ftem.g  fommt,  the  king  comes }  (£r  wirb  .qccjiiigt,  he  is 
greeted.  With  the  following  verbs  not  only  the  subject 
but  also  the  noun  following  them,  is  in  the  nominative  case: 
fet;n,  to  be  ;  ttxrfcen,  to  become ;  6tet6en,  to  remain]- ;  and  the 
verbs  importing  being  named,  viz.  l;ei£en,  in  the  sense  of 
to  be  called ;  and  the  passives  of  the  verbs  nciincn,  to  name ; 
taitfcn,  to  christen  ;  fctkitW  or  fcljtmpfen,  to  call  by  way  of 
abuse  ;  as,  (£r  ift  (or  Unvb)  cm  VCid)CV  3)iCWn,  he  is  (or  becomes) 
a  rich  man  ;  jcl)  6lci6c  3l)V  J'VClinb,  I  remain  your  friend  ; 

(£v  iviirfre  t?on  i(;r  em  ^ctriiv}er  flcjmmit  or  $cicl;olten,  he  was 
called  a  cheat  by  her.  The  impersonal,  e5  Ojiebt,  there  isy 
however,  governs  the  accusative,  like  the  personal  verb 
.qe&eiT,  to  give:  gmfl  ,qa&  C3  Ctncn  2>ater,  bcv  &c.,  once  there 
was  (or  lived)  a  father,  who  fyc. 

Obs.  1.  The  two  nominatives  in  the  above  verbs  may  be  considered 
as  being  in  apposition,  implying  that  the  two  nouns  denote  one  and  the 
same  individual;  hence  when  fcpn  and  tvcrben  denote  possession,  they 
govern  other  cases  (see  pp.  313  and  320).  Hence  also  the  verbs  of 
naming,  used  actively,  govern  both  nouns  in  the  accusative;  as, fete  nanntC, 
{Mef?,  or  fctialt,  bClt  iVann  eincn  35ctrUger,lAr  called  the  man  a  cheat.  We 
may  further  observe  here,  that  when  the  identity  is  given  as  a  mere  in- 
dividual opinion,  the  second  noun  is  construed  with  fur  .  ^et*  'Wann 
rcM  fiir  einen  SSetrUgeV  gebalttll,  the  man  is  thought  (to  be)  a  cheat. 
The  second  noun  is  construed  with  Jll  if  the  character  denoted 

*  The  second  nouns  in  such  expressions  as  "  brother  to  the  king,"  "  secre- 
tary to  the  duke,"  are  in  German  in  the  genitive. 

f  The  verb  fcfyeinen,  to  appear,  is  generally  classed  with  these  verbs ;  but 
the  second  nominative  evidently  belongs  to  the  verb  fei)n,  which  is  understood  ; 
as,  QPt  fcfjeiut  mit  ein  Xfjor  (i.  e.  iu  fei)n)»  te  apjxars  to  me  (to  be)  afoui. 
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is  caused  through  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb;  as,  @r  IPlirbe  PCM 
tfor  JU  til  £6ettlev  CjCtHiUfrt,  he  was  made  a  beggar  by  her.  See  also  the 
7th  signif.  of  JU  §  105. 

Obs.  2.  What  in  some  languages  is  called  the  vocative  case,  that  is, 
the  object  addressed  or  called  upon,  is  in  German  always  in  the  nomi- 
native, being  in  fact  unconnected  with  any  other  word  ;  as,  3"&nen, 

mein^crr!  barf  idi  e$  fawn,  to  you,  sir.'  I  may  say  it  ;  3'fwenmeinem 

^erven,  would  mean  to  you,  who  are  my  master.  Interjections,  too,  are 
commonly  joined  with  a  nominative  case:  £5  trfl  Ungliicf  licbCf,  O  unfor- 
tunate man  that  I  am!  0  ber  9Jarr,  0  th?  fool  J  Sometimes  they^are 
joined  also  with  other  cases;  as,  0  bc£  Sforren,  O  the  fool  !  0  micft  \\\\- 
glUcf  lichen,  O  unhappy  me!  2Pof)f,  tt>ef),  and  foetl  are  joined  with  the 
dative  case;  as  WCftl  tllir  !  it  is  well  for  me  ;  ive&e  tfrtll  !  woe  to  him! 
fceil  belli  Kb'llU)  !  God  save  (lit.  hail)  the  Icing  ! 


THE  GENITIVE. 

§  123.  Concerning  the  use  of  this  case  the  following 
rules  may  be  observed  :  — 

1.  One  substantive  determining  another  denoting  a  dif- 
ferent thing  is  put  in  the  genitive  case;  as, 

3)er  SigenftUttltr  be?  (SartCtl?,  the  proprietor  of  the  garden;  be?  ^flcfts 
frar*  $ail*,  the  neighbour's  house  ;  bte  Ba'tlgC  bCr  Strafe,  the  length  of 
the  street;  eill  Xbeil  ber  (Sefettfdbaft,  apart  of  the  company  ;  biC  Ctebe 
bei*  (5ltCtH,  the  love  of  the  parents  (in  which  phrase  it  can  be  known 
only  from  the  context  whether  the  parents  be  the  subject  or  the  object 
of  love). 

Obs.  1.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  after  numerals,  adjec- 
tives (especially  in  the  superlative),  and  adjective  pronouns,  the  govern- 
ing substantive  is  often  understood  ;  as,  jwet  biefer  Ceute,  two  (indivi- 
duals) of  these  people;  bet'  brttte  be£  ^iCttat^,  the  third  (day)  of  the 
month  ;  ber  ^b'cbfle  atttt  25erye,  the  highest  (mountain)  of  all  mountaint  ; 
jeber  berfolbni,  each  (person)  of  them;  wefe  ber  $efben,  many  of  the 
heroes  (compare  §  52.).  Poets  sometimes  even  omit  the  adjective  pro- 
noun :  IMe  .9vad)e  bte  mid)  oerfelgt  iff  nic&.t  (supply  bte)  be^  trbifr|jeft 

9?tcbtCV?,  the  revenge  which  pursues  me  is  not  that  of  the  earthly  judge. 

Obs.  2.  From  some  of  the  above  examples,  and  from  those  in  §  119, 
it  will  be  seen  that  in  German,  as  in  English,  it  is  often  optional  to  put 
the  genitive  either  before  or  after  the  noun  on  which  it  depends.  It 
must,  however,  be  observed,  that  this  option  ceases,  at  least  in  prose, 
if  the  governing  word  has  reference  to  number,  and  the  genitive  i* 
joined  with  an  article;  for  then  the  genitive  preceding  the  governing 
word  denotes  its  species  or  kind,  whilst  when  following,  it  denotes  a 
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quantity  of  definite  individuals,  of  which  the  governing  word  forms  a 
part.  Thus,  (J5  Cjicbt  bcr  :£ctriio\cr  vielc  (which  is  equivalent  to  piele 
in  bcr  21>CU,  denotes  there  are  many  cheats  in  the  world;  but 
bcr  iFctrUyCr  means,  many  of  the  cheats ;  ^cr  glltCIl  t$ctiuilbc 
tt>ar  nur  CillC  flCiriC  ^ll^bl  im  vSaalC,  of  good  pictures  there  was  but  a 
small  number  in  the  saloon  ;  but  cilie  flCtllC  ^lljaljl  bcr  CJUtCtt  C^emalbC 
War  &c.,  would  mean,  a  small  number  of  THE  good  pictures  was  $c.  (the 
others  being  elsewhere).  Numerals  governing  the  genitive  of  personal 
pronouns  are  hardly  ever  used  in  a  partitive  sense — i.  e.  they  express 
the  whole,  and  not  a  part,  of  the  quantity  of  that  genitive,  the  latter 
denoting,  in  the  way  just  mentioned,  the  kind  of  persons  indicated  by 
the  numeral,  and  therefore  must  always  precede  it ;  as,  3$  frflfr?  ifrrcr  (or 
bercn,  see  p.  134)  mc&l'Cre,  /  have  several  of  them,  i.  e.  of  their  kind  ; 
Unfcr  Ctncr,  one  like  (not  of,  for  which  we  say  CIHCV  DCI1  Utl?)  us,  oi'like 
me;  ^citlCr  Ptcrfdnncn  ba$  \\\&t  <\\\\brtt\\,  four  like  thee  cannot  lift  that 
up*.  Analogous  to  this  are  such  expressions  as,  ($$  |7n&  Ullfcr  fccb? 
(tbrcr  flCbt),  there  are  six  of  us  (eight  ofiheni).  This  observation  ap- 
plies, in  a  great  measure,  also  to  relative  pronouns;  as,  2)UCl)Cr,  bmn  Cr 

wtlc  6ei?6t,  ron  bencn  (not  bcrcn)  er  abcr  wcnigc  gelefen  bat,  books  of 

which  he  has  many,  but  of  which  he  has  read  few.  It  will  be  perceived 
that  the  first  relative  refers  to  books  as  a  species,  the  second  to  particu- 
lar books. 

Obs.  3.  When  two  nouns  are  joined,  of  which  the  first  denotes  quan- 
tity, (i.  e.  weight,  measure,  or  number,)  and  the  second  the  substance 
or  species  of  it,  the  latter  is,  generally,  not  declined,  except  that  it 
takes  the  plural  inflection  ;  as,  cin  $flinb  $lcif$,  a  pound  of  meat ;  cin 
©ttitf  £reb,  a  piece  of  bread;  Cine  5)iCn$C  .RillbCr,  a  number  of  children  ; 
brct^lafcbcn  sibem,  three  bottles  of  wine  (see  also  the  3rd  rule  of  §  4;i). 
Such  expressions  as  Cin  OfrgimCMt  J)ufarf!l,  a  regiment  of  hussars  ;  Cine 
JKCl'bC  ©diafe,  a  flock  of  sheep ;  Cllt  (Script  ^tHbC,  a  dish  offish  ;  Cine 
©d?  n  U  r  ])C  r  I C  n ,  a  string  of  pearls ;  C  t  H  ^23  a  y  C  n  ^0 1 5 ,  a  wagon-load  of  wood  ; 
&c.,  are  of  the  same  description,  the  first  substantives  having  refer- 
ence to  the  quantity  of  the  latter.  In  the  preceding  cases  the  first  noun 
may  be  considered  as  defining  the  extent  of  the  quantity  of  the  second, 
so  that  the  two  nouns  do  not  denote  different  objects ;  but  when  the 
second  noun  is  preceded  by  a  definitive,  so  that  its  quantity  is  of  a  larger 
extent  than  that  indicated  "by  the  governing  noun,  it  is  put  in  the  ge- 
nitive, or  construed  with  pon  ;  as,  cin  (SfaS  bC5  tcffeil  -Beineg,  or  rcn 
bcni  bcircn  sJ55einc,  a  glass  of  the  best  wine ;  eitjc  'JOiCitge  biffcr  STd^el,  « 
number  of  these  birds.  It  may  easily  be,  perceived  that  the  nouns  deno- 

*  As  the  genitive  relation  is,  with  reference  to  personal  pronouns,  express- 
ed either  by  uon  (see  Obs.  4.)  or  by  possessive  pronouns,  this  is  the  only  way 
in  which  their  genitive  can  be  used  according  to  the  first  rule,  i.  e.  as  the  re- 
gimen of  a  noun  (expressed  or  understood). 
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ting  quantity  are  construed  in  German  as  numerals,  and  we  say,  cillC 
^Jieiiyje  @ier,  and  cine  3)?cng?  Mtftt&l&ftanvmberofrg 
of  these  eggs,  just  as  we  say  jw'dlf  (twelve)  @ier,  and  gwblf  biefer 
However,  when  preceded  by  an  adjective,  the  second  noun  may  he  put 
either  in  the  genitive,  or  in  the  same  case  with  the  preceding  noun, 
which  latter  is  especially  the  case  in  colloquial  language;  as,  Ji)ier  if? 
Cin  ®Ia$  rotfcen  $>eine$,  or  fOt&er  3Bcin,  here  is  a  glass  of  red  wine  ; 

tin  $funb  fjellanbifcber,  or  bellanbifcfte,  Gutter,  a  pound  of  Dutch  butter. 
In  the  dative  plural,  the  second  noun  occurs  with  and  without  its  in- 
flection of  n;  as,  mit  einer  Sfcnge  $inbern,  or  tfinber,  with  a  number 

of  children. 

Obs.  4.  The  relation  of  the  genitive  is  frequently  expressed  by  the 
preposition  pen.  Besides  the  cases  mentioned  before  (p.  249,  under 
Don),  we  may  notice  the  following: — 1.)  With  all  personal  pronouns, 
as  well  as  with  adjective  pronouns  when  not  preceded  by  an  article 
(§  62)  •  chiefly,  however,  when  a  partitive  relation  is  implied ;  as,  ber 
&e|te  Pen  eiicb,  the  best  of  you;  gwd  0011  i&Iien,  two  of  them;  fin^rCUllb 
POn  mir,  a  friend  of  mine  *  /  &a$  (Sll&C  bapen,  the  end  of  it  (or  of  that  ; 

see§  64.  Obs.  4.) ;  ber  le$te  Pen  alien,  the  last  of  all;  eine$  pen  beiben, 

one  of  the  two  (things).     2.)  When  implying  a  severing  ;  as,  $?imm  ein 

*pfunb  pen  btefem  ^utoer,  take  a  pound  of  this  poioder ;  bte  -Bcfle  pen 

gifei  ©cbafcn, '^e  woo/  of  two  sheep.  The  mere  partitive  relation, 
without  the  idea  of  severance,  is  best  rendered  by  the  genitive  case ; 
though  in  several  instances  either  construction  is  admissible;  as,  Cin 

S&eil  ber  ©tabr,  or  pen  ber  ©tabt,  a  part  of  the  city;  ber  treuetfe  met* 
ner  #reunbe  or  pen  meinen  $reunben,  the  most  faithful  of  my  friends. 
s.)  After  all  superlatives  with  am  (§54.),  @r  \\J  am  $liicfiict)|ten  pon  alien 

i&ren  ^tnbern,  he  is  the  happiest  of  all  her  children  ;  2)er  ^Ibler  fliegt 
am  ^'ditflen  PCIt  alien  Sbgchl,  the  eagle  files  highest  of  all  birds.  4.)  Be- 
fore proper  names  of  places,  bie  @tntt>e!)ner  P011  ^?ari6,  the  inhabitants  of 
Paris ;  bie  2?flagfrUlt£  PCtt  -^rag,  the  siege  of  Prague.  Other  geographi- 
cal names,  too,  when  without  an  article,  are  more  commonly  construed 
with  pen,  especially  if  referring  to  possession,  or  to  the  title  of  a  person : 
bie  @roberun$  pen  3)?alta,  the  conquest  of  Malta  /  ber  5Tdnty  pen  @ng: 

lanb,  the  king  of  England;  ber  ^erje^  POtl  25raunfcl)Weig,  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick.  The  pronouns  jcmanb  t,  somebody;  niemanb  f,  nobody;  wer, 


*  Before  substantives  with  the  Saxon  genitive  (— s)  the  English  of  is 
likewise  rendered  in  Genr;m  by  uon  ;  as,  a  soldier  of  the  king's,  einer  uon  beJ 
fiomgfi  ©oibnten ;  a  friend  of  my  father's,  einer  Don  ten  5«unben  meine* 
QJnterS. 

f  Except  the  adjectives  in  such  expressions  as  jemnnb  frembeS,  some  stranger ; 
niemnnt)  nnberg,  none  eke,  $-c.,  which  are  genitives,  existing  already  in  Old 
German  (seeGrimm"sD.Grammatik,vol.iv.)  However,  according  toAdelung, 
such  expressions  ought  to  be  avoided  as  vulgar. 
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who;  and  frtfjlllijf,  he  who,  do  not  govern  the  genitive  case,  and  the 
partitive  relation  implied  must  be  rendered  by  one  of  the  prepositions, 

ccn,auj»,  or  inner;  as,  niemanb  pen  (orunter)  tuft,  none  of  you;  jemanb 

au5  ber  #nmHie,  some  one  of  the  family  ;  bicjeniyjCU  Ulltcr  (or  pen)  ben 
©tllbenten,  those  of  the  students.  Before  the  name  of  the  month  in  dates, 
and  after  numerals  in  erlei  (§  57.),  the  English  of  is  not  expressed  in 
German;  and  seldom  after  the  nouns,  ^In.sort  or  kind  ;  and  ©attUHCJ, 
species  ;  as,  ben  J  WO  If  mi  Wpri\,the  12th  of  April  ;  aUerUt  Unfitltl,  all 
sorts  of  nonsense  ;  cine  9(rt  JpOlJ,  a  sort  of  wood  ;  cine  (SattUllfl  $ifdK 
(also  DOn  tftfdH'n),  a  species  offish. 

2.   With  regard  to  verbs  governing  the   genitive,    the 
following  lists  are  generally  given  by  grammarians: 

a.    Neuter  verbs: 


,  to  mind.  pflegen,  to  nurse. 

beburfen,  to  stand  in  need  of.  fepll,  to  be  (in  the  sense  of  belong- 
becjebfen,  to  wish  or  ask  for.  ing  to,  see  obs.  5.). 

b  rau  then,  to  want.  (too  n  en, 

ClltrJtbCn,  to  dispense  with.  fpOttOH, 

cntbebren,  ^o  6^,  or  do,  without.  uerfeblen,  to  miss. 

CrwatWCn,  to  mention.  uer^flKH,  to  forget. 

yenie|?en,  <o  ^y'oy.  wafjr  ne&mcn  or  gewa&r  werben,  to 

^ebeilfen,  to  remember,  think  of.  perceive,  become  aware  of. 

barren,  to  wait  for.  WOVten,  to  wait  for  ;  also,  to  tend. 
IJihetl,  to  laugh  at. 


Examples:  @r  adnet  meilU'S  fKatbe?  nicbt,  he  does  not  mindmy  advice 
(when  denoting  to  esteem,  a&ttn  requires  the  accusative)  ;  $>tr  pflegten 
feinet  (or  t()n,  see  obs.  5.),  we  nursed  him  ;  ©ebenfe  UlCinet,  remember 
me. 

b.)  Reflective  verbs,  i.  e.  verbs  governing  the  genitive 
besides  the  accusative  of  the  reflective  pronoun  : 


,  to  interest  oneself  f?rj)feeftnnen,  <to  recollect,  to  consider. 

for,  to  lake  the  part  of.  —  entaUjseW,  to  divest  oneself  of  . 

—  bebieiien,  to  make  use  of.  —  eiltbafteil,  to  abstain  from. 

—  beflet§en,  to  apply  oneself  to,  to  —  eiltffWaAen,    to   dismiss  (from 
study.  one's  mind),  to  rid  oneself  of  . 

—  fceflcben,  to  resign,  give  up.  —  entftmmi  or  erinnern,  to  re- 

—  bema'dUigen  or  bemeiftern,  to  member,  to  call  to  one's  recdlcc- 
tale  or  bring  into  one*  s  possession.           tion. 

—  befc|?eibeil,  to  resign,  submit.  —  erbatmen,  to  take  pity. 
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ff$  erwe&ren,  to  defend  oneself.  mcjfen,  or  erfUfenen,  to  dare  a 

—  freuen  or  C\'\V(uen,to  rejoice  at.          thing).  ^ 

fo  ^o/?<?  and  trust.  fid)  Perfefceit,  *o  expect,  to  be  pre- 

,  to  boast  of.  pared  for  (a  thing). 

,  to  be  ashamed  of.  —  iretgew,  to  refuse. 

—  unterfaiiycn,  untemnnben,  i?er: 

Examples:  %d)  erbarmte  micli  feincr,  I  took  pity  on  him;  2?ebienen 
<Sic  fid?  befffn,  make  use  of  it ;  %ti)  fonntt'  micb  be$  Cad?en£  nidrt  cnt» 

fcalten,  I  could  not  refrain  from  laughing  ;  $Y  Ijatte  fl'Cb  bcffen  ntd[)tPers 
fC&fttj  he  was  not  prepared  for  that. 

c.)  Tlie  following  transitive  verbs,  which  having  two 
objects,  a  person  and  a  thing,  take  the  former  in  the  accu- 
sative and  the  latter  in  the  genitive  : 

,  to  accuse,  indict.  entWC&nen,  to  break  (one)  of  a  ha- 

,  to  bereave.  bit,  to  wean. 

Cn,  to  impute,  charge.  ubcrfuf)VCtt,  to  convince;  to  convict. 

or  entleftigen,  to  release,  ijtet^eben,  to  spare,  save  (one  the 

deliver.  trouble). 

en  tb  I'd  £  Cn  or  ClUHeiben,  to  divest  Ufcerjeil$en,  to  convince,  persuade. 

or  deprive  of.  uerticfoew,  to  assure. — See,  how- 

entlabcn,  to  relieve,  disburden.  ever,  p.  320. 

enttaffen,  to  dismiss  from.  Wiirbi^en,  to  deign. 

CntfcgCtl,   to  discharge  or  dismiss  gCifrCn,  to  accuse. 
(from  an  office). 

Examples :  ©lien  be5  DiebftiUjlS  anf lagen  or  bcfcbulbigen,  /o  accu«r 
ow<?  of  theft;  (xr  uuirbc  fcineg  @ibe$  cntbunben,  unb  feinc?  5(mte»  ent= 

fc^t,  he  was  released  from  his  oath  and  dismissed  from  his  office. 

Obs.  5.  We  add  the  following  remarks: — 1.)  Several  verbs  of  the 
above  lists  are  construed  also  with  prepositions  (an,  PCI1,  or  Ubcr)  in- 
stead of  the  genitive,  especially  in  colloquial  language.  Thus  we  may 
say  POn  etwa$  Outbidden  or  ClUflCiben,  to  bare,  or  strip  of  anything  ; 

ficb  an  etwa$  erinnevn,  to  recollect  a  thing;  iiber  einen  fpotten*,  or 

laebeit*,  to  mock,  or  laugh  at  one;  fid)  UbCt  CtJfa5  frCUCn,  to  rejoice 
at  anything.  All  the  verbs  of  the  first  list,  with  the  exception  ofgebcn- 
fen  (in  the  sense  of  mentioning},  fmmtt,  ladKn,  and  fpotten,  often 
take  the  accusative  instead  of  the  genitive.  Upon  the  whole  it  may 
be  said,  that  the  genitive  as  the  regimen  of  verbs,  is  more  peculiar  to 
poetry;  where,  indeed,  many  other  verbs  are,  in  imitation  of  the  Old 
language,  joined  with  the  genitive,  although  they  never  take  this  case  in 

*  With  the  genitive,  however,  (ncfyen  and  fpotten  imply  rather  defiance,  or 
contemptuousness,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  above  construction. 
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prose.     Thus  we  sometimes  meet  with  such  expressions  as,  fj'$  jebe? 

©reuel?  erfrec&en,  to  dare  any  atrocity;  feine$  $at[t$  fro&locfen,  to 
exult  at  his  fall;  ber  3?ofen  f  pfluof  en,  to  pluck  roses  ;  be£  2Bcinc^  f  tr^ 
fen,  to  drink  wine.  2.)  Several  verhs  are  only  in  particular  expressions 
joined  with  the  genitive;  as,  etncn  be$  Canbe*  cetwetfen,  to  banish  out 
from  the  country  ;  cincn  CincS  2?effern  belefrren,  to  teach  one  better,  to 
correct  one  of  a  wrong  opinion  ;  fi$  feiner  $aut  Wefcren,  to  defend  one's 
life  ;  ber  JpOfftlling,  or  be*  ©foubenS,  leben,  to  live  in  the  hope,  or  in  the 
belief;  fi'ch  bet  Ctnem  3vatb?  erfcden,  to  ask  advice  of  anybody  ;  e$  lO&nt 
ber  $?U&e  ntcfn,  &  i*  wo£  wor^  ^e  trouble  ;  and  several  others,  which 
must  be  learned  from  practice.  3.)  The  verb  fepn,  like  the  verb  to  be 
in  English,  is  joined  with  the  genitive,  if  property,  or  belonging  to,  is  im- 
plied; as,  ©0  yebet  bent  Mfer  n?aS  be£  jbiferS  i|r,  render  therefore 
unto  Ccesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's.  See  also  §  59,  Obs.  1.  But  in 
this  and  similar  instances  the  genitive  may  perhaps  depend  upon  a  noun 
understood  ;  in  many  other  instances,  however,  the  case  seems  to  de- 
pend merely  on  the  verb;  as,  3$  tin  3&rer  SKeinung,  7  am  of  your 
opinion;  (n  if!  reinen  Jper^en?,  he  is  of  a  pure  heart  ;  £)a0  iff  mcinc? 
^mto*  \\\&t,thatis  not  my  business  or  duty;  @ie  ijr  metne^  ©efcfefecbtc^, 

5^f  is  of  my  sex,  &c. 

3.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  adjectives  and  adverbs 
that  require  the  genitive  case:  — 

[Those  marked  with  a  star  may  be  construed  indifferently  with  the  ac- 
cusative or  genitive.] 

anftdnig  (wetbett),  (to  get]  a  sight  of.          ing,  with  respect  to. 

frebUrfti^  or  frcnct&igt,  in  want  or  fllll&ig,  acquainted  with,  skilled  in. 

need  of.  *I05,  rid. 

6ett>  Upt,  conscious  of.  ttiacfctig,  t»  possession  or  master  of. 

,  mindful  o?.    *mube,  fatt,  or  ii&erbrilftig,  tfr«/, 

or  sick  of. 

,  /iap/?y  with,     fc^ulbig,  guilty  of. 

e?)tft0are  ffU)Cr,  *wre,  certain  of. 

of.  tfceil&aft  or  tbfill)aftig,  partaking 

ig,  expecting.  in. 

;,  certain  of.  P  erbac|?ttg,  suspected  of. 

*gewo&nt,  accustomed  to. 
^abbaft  (trerben),  (to  get)  posses- 

«on  of.  Wettb,  worth;  worthy  of. 

or  riiCfflC^tliC^,  regard-      Wiitbty,  t&or%  of. 


f  This  is  analogous  to  the  French  article  partitive,  which  was  in  full  use 
in  old  German.     See  Grimm's  Deutsche  Grammatik,  Vol.  4. 
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Examples:  3*  bin  beffen  (or  bfl5)  mUbe,  /  am  tired  of  that;  @V  if! 

feiner  @a$e  gewt^,  A<?  is  rer/aaw  of  Aw  f>ow*  /  eincr  (§a$e  geroartig 

fepn,  to  be  in  expectation  of  a  thing;  3$  bin  btefet  @&re  ni$t  WUt- 
bi$  (or  ttertf)),  /  «/»  ?zo£  worthy  of  this  honour;  ($$  i|t  bet  5)tU&e 
wertf),  i/  M  worth  while  (in  reference  to  price,  wertfc  requires  the  accu- 
sative :  @£  tft  ba$  ©elb  wertfc,  #  M  wor/A  the  money};  @ie  iff  bt'|fcn(or 

baju)  fa^ig,  ^e  z*  capable  of  it;  etner  (or  cine)  igac^e  ^ewa^r  werben, 

to  perceive  or  descry  anything  ;  fcint^  CcbCH^  ftC^  ifCl'bcn,  to  enjoy  one's 

life  (fro^  iiber  etwaS,  denotes  g/«rf  o/*  anything]  ;  cctt  guten  2Detne5 

(or  guten  2Bcttt),/W/  of  good  wine.  When  compounded  with  un  they  go- 
vern the  same  case;  as,  twiner  ^Barnun^  uncinyCbt'nf,  unmindful  of  my 
warning  ;  be^  '2DegC5  UltfUllbi^,  unacquainted  with  the  way. 

Poets  join  a  great  many  adjectives  with  the  genitive  —  as  frd,  Icbtg, 
f?0l  j,  &c.  —  which  usually  are  construed  with  prepositions. 

4.  The  genitive  is  often  used  as  a  mere  modification  of 
the  verb,  without  being  the  regimen  of  any  other  word  in 
the  proposition*,  and  is  then  called  the  adverbial  genitive. 
Thus  the  adverbs  formed  from  adjectives  combined  with 
2!kife,  or  2)?a£en,  are  adverbial  genitives,  —  see  page  219. 
Of  the  same  nature  are  the  genitives  of  the  2nd  remark  in 
the  last  Obs.  Time  also  is  frequently  denoted  by  genitives 
of  this  description.  —  See  §  1  06,  Obs.  The  adverbial  geni- 
tive, which,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  examples  here  alluded 
to,  mostly  consists  of  a  substantive  and  an  adjective,  or  par- 
ticiple, cannot  however  be  employed  optionally  of  all  nouns, 
but  is  limited  to  particular  expressions  sanctioned  by  usage, 
of  which  we  subjoin  some  further  examples:  — 


,  straightways  ;  tWine5  2Ptjfen$,  as  far  as  I  know; 

ebener  @rbe  w  efrnen,  to  live  on  the  ground  fioor  ;  @e&e  bdnev  2Be#e  (or 

betnCS  ^BegCS),  go  your  way  ;  grbjjteit  Xfceil»,/or  the  most  part; 
ben  $u£e£,  immediately  (stante  pede  in  Latin); 
without  having  obtained  one's  endt  &c. 


USE  OF  THE  DATIVE. 
§  124?.  The  dative  does  not  denote  the  immediate  object 

*  Hence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  genitive  absolute  when  used  in  this  way. 
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of  the  action  (which  is  the  office  of  the  accusative),  but  the 
mediate  or  indirect  object  of  it,  the  person*  for  whose  be- 
nefit or  injury  it  is  done.  Accordingly,  with  verbs  that  have 
both  an  immediate  or  direct,  and  a  mediate  or  indirect  ob- 
ject, the  former  is  put  in  the  accusative  and  the  latter  in  the 
dative;  as, 


(fcfcicfte,  ya&,  cerfpracfc,  t>erfaufte)  3&rem  2>ruber  ben 

,  /  showed  (sent,  gave,  promised,  sold}  tot  your  brother  the  ring  ; 

etnem  etwa$  perw&en  (fagen,  fcfrretfren,  &c.),  to  reveal  (tell,  write,  &c.) 

anything  to  a  person(eintn  Pemit&en  means,  to  betray  a  person)  ;  einem 

©cfrmerjen  cerurfatien,  to  cause  pain  to  a  person;  @r  feat  mir  ein  25urf) 

gCfdUft,  he  has  bought  (forf)  me  a  book.  (See  also  the  examples,  p.  59.) 

Obs.  1.  In  English,  as  may  partly  be  seen  from  the  preceding  exam- 
ples, the  sign  of  the  dative  case  is  to,  or  for,  either  expressed  or  under- 
stood. However,  when  to  notes  merely  the  object  of  the  direction, 
without  any  reference  to  interest  or  concern,  it  is  not  the  mark  of  the 
dative,  and  must  then  be  rendered  in  German  by  an,  or  311  ;  as,  Address 
yourself  to  him,  wenben  @ie  \\fy  an  tfw.  Thus  also,  3$  fcfcicfte  meinen 

jSebienten  jU  3&rem  D&eirn  denotes,  I  sent  my  servant  to  your  uncle, 
implying  for  some  purpose  of  my  own,  for  instance,  to  inquire  for 
something;  but  3$  fcfttcfte  ^fyvem  D&eim  metnen  2?ebienten  means, 

/  sent  your  uncle  my  servant,  namely,  for  his  benefit,  e.  g.  to  assist  him. 
We  may  say  einem,  or  an  etnen,  firei&en,  to  write  to  a  person;  the 
former  phrase  has  some  indirect  reference  to  what  we  communicate, 
though  this  may  not  be  mentioned,  and  generally  relates  to  persons  who 
expect  to  hear  from  us  ;  but  an  etnen  fcfrreifren  means  merely,  to  ad- 
dress a  person  in  writing:  3$  f$vieb  an  Den  £'dnig,/  wrote  to  the  king. 
Thus  also  fagen,  if  equivalent  to  tell,  is  construed  with  the  dative;  but 
if  construed  with  §11,  it  can  be  rendered  only  by  say  ;  as  3$  faS^  i&m 

afle$,  I  told  him  everything;  <Sa$en  @ie  metnem  ^utfc^er,  ba£  &c.,  tell 

(to}  my  coachman  that,&c.;  2)d$  tf?  fonbetfcar,  fa^te  et  gU  t&f,  this  is 
strange,  said  he  to  her.  When  to  refers  merely  to  the  outward  form  or 
behaviour,  it  must  be  rendered  by  QCgen  ;  as,  He  was  polite  (rude,  con- 

descending, &c.)  to  me,  er  war  fcoflirt)  (grot1,  (jerablaiTenb,  &c.)  gegen 


*  The  accusative  applies  equally  to  persons  or  things  ;  but  the  dative,  from 
its  implying  ihe  idea  of  being  interested  in  an  event,  is  naturally  applicable  only 
to  persons,  or  personified  objects  ;  for  which  reason  itis  also  called  the  personal 
case.  It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that  in  many  of  the  instances  wherein 
inanimate  objects  are  in  the  dative,  the  personification  is  not  very  obvious. 
See  Obs.  4. 

f  See  the  next  Obs. 
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For,  as  the  mark  of  the  dative  in  construction  with  verbs,  has  the 
accessory  idea  of  causing  gratification,  or  the  contrary ;  but  if  denoting 
merely  providing  for,  without  any  reference  to  the  feeling  of  the  object, 
it  is  rendered  by  fur ;  as,  %d)  jwbe  3"&nen  Cttraj  mit#ebtacbt,  I  have 
brought  something  for  you, — i.  e.  for  your  gratification  ;  ^yiir  if  Cn  (not 
tvem,  unless  we  know  that  it  is  intended  as  a  present)  faufftt  ©ie  ba$ 
$ferb  ?  for  whom  do  you  buy  this  horse  ?  ®0tt  fOfgt  fur  im£  afle,  God 
provides  for  us  all  (compare  also  Obs.  8,  of  this  section,  and  §  105,  Obs. 
8).  In  some  instances  the  German  dative  is  rendered  in  English  by 
from;  as,  @r  Der&eftfte  mir  bte  2Ba&r&eit,  he  concealed  the  truth  from  me  ; 
@te  jtafjf  tfjrtl  bie  U&r,  she  stole  the  watch  from  him.  As  the  regimen  of 
compound  verbs,  the  noun  corresponding  to  it  in  English  is  frequently 
governed  by  a  preposition  answering  to  the  German  separable  particle ; 
— see  the  examples  of  the  next  rule.  Poets  use  the  dative  also  where, 
in  prose,  a  preposition  is  used;  as,  3$  tfaune  bem  (for  U6er  ba£) 
3Bllttber,  /  am  astonished  at  the  wonder. 

Obs.  2.  The  dative  tt\iv,for  me,  is  often,  but  chiefly  in  colloquial  lan- 
guage, used  emphatically,  implying  that  a  thing  is  quite  after  one's  mind 
or  idea,, or,  ironically,  the  contrary;  as,  §a  lobe  ict?  mir  baj  ©olbaten 
Ceben,  I  praise  a  soldiers  life,  that  is  the  life  for  me;  2)a*  nenne  tcb 
1)1  it  einen  $Clben,  that  is  what  I  callahero.  The  pronouns  bif,/or  thee, 
and  %fyntn,for  you,  are  sometimes  used  in  a  similar  manner  to  excite 
the  hearer's  attention,  or  surprise ;  as,  2>a$  if?  $()nen  Ctn  <i)J?ann,  bcr  Per= 
|?efiet  3&nen  alle^,  that  is  a  man  j 'or  you,  he  understands  anything.  With 
an  imperative,  ttltr  has  often  the  force  of  rendering  the  order  more  au- 
thoritative ;  as,  X&ue  mtr  bem  £na6en  nt$t$  311  Beibe,  do  not  do  any 
harm  to  the  boy  (if  you  will  not  offend  me)*. 

The  following  special  rules  on  the  use  of  the  dative  are, 
for  the  most  part,  but  illustrations  of  the  above  definition 
of  this  case  : — 

1.  If  the  object  of  a  compound  verb  depends  chiefly  on 
the  separable  particle,  it  is  in  the  dative,  if  it  be  a  person 
(see  O£s.  4),  whether  the  verb  be  transitive,  governing  an 
accusative  besides,  or  intransitive ;  as, 
etnem  etwa3  aufTe^en  (unterlegen,  or  ooHegen),  to  lay  anything  upon 

(under, OY  before}  a  person, — which  may  be  solved  into  CtUM?  dllf  (UtUCr, 

or  cor)  einen  legen  (see  however  Obs.  4) ;  etnem  ettva$  einreben,  toper- 

*  This  use  of  the  personal  pronouns  is,  as  may  be  seen  from  some  of  the 
above  examples,  not  foreign  to  the  English  idiotn,  and  more  especially  in  the 
imperative:  "Rob  me  the  treasury,"  says  Falstaff;  which  we  should  best 
render  literally,  '•pliinbere  mtr 
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suade  a  person  to  any  thing;  Ctncm  auftaiiern,  to  waylay  (lit.  to  watch 
for)  a  person  ;  CUtem  Cttt>a»  abfailfCn,  to  buy  any  thing  from  a  person. 

Except  compounds  with  an,  which,  if  implying  mo- 
tion or  direction  (see  an,  p.  292),  require  the  person  to 
which  an  refers  to  be  in  the  accusative,  if  it  be  the  only 
regimen  of  the  verb ;  as,  cincn  anteben,  anfe!>en,  anlaclxln, 
to  address,  to  look  at,  to  smile  at,  a  person.  But  if  no  mo- 
tion or  direction  is  implied,  or  if  there  be  two  objects  of 
the  verb,  the  person  must  be  in  the  dative,  according  to 
the  preceding  rule  ;  as,  ®a$  freljet  mir  ntcfct  an,  that  does 
not  Jit,  or  suit,  me  ;  dwm  Ctn?a3  anljan^en,  to  attach  any- 
thing to  a  person. 

Obs.  3.  The  preceding  rule  obtains  also  with  verbs  compounded  with 
the  particles,  gupor,  bCDCr,  POran,  or  porau?,  before;  DOrUfrer  orporfref, 
by  (see  §  107,  Obs.  4);  and  the  object  referred  to  by  the  particle  is 
therefore  in  the  dative  ;  as,  (?r  elite  nitr  DOraittf,  he  hastened  on  before 
me  ;  @ie  fcmmCIt  mir  jUPPr,  you  anticipate  me  (lit.  you  come  before  me). 

It  needs  hardly  to  be  observed,  that  the  above  rule  cannot  apply  to 
compounds  in  which  the  import  of  the  particle  is  not  distinctly  or  se- 
parately felt;  as  in  such  verbs  the  case  required  depends  on  the  sense 
conveyed  by  the  whole  compound,  and  not  on  that  of  any  component 
part.  Thus,  afrbanf  en,  to  dismiss  ;  au$j!e&en,  to  bear,  govern  an  accu- 
sative, though  banf  t  It,  to  thank,  and  jfefjen,  to  stand,  are  neuter  verbs 
in  German.  Such  accusatives,  however,  originated  probably  in  the 
idiom  noticed  p.  323,  Rule  d. 

Obs.  4.  In  the  preceding  examples  the  dative  depending  on  the  par- 
tide,  indicates  that  the  object  is  interested  in  the  action ;  but  when  a 
local  relation  only  is  to  be  indicated,  the  governed  noun  being  either  a 
thing,  or  a  person  considered  merely  as  an  object  in  space,  or  time,  it  is 
construed  with  a  preposition,  which  in  some  instances  is  repeated  as  a 
component  part  of  the  verb  (etwa*  an  einen  $fafcl  an&inben,  to  tie  any- 
thing to  a  post ;  see  also  the  end  of  Obs.  1,§  107)  ;  but  more  commonly 
the  simple  verb  is  used  in  such  cases ;  as,  3)ian  (wt  JJU  uief  ail f  ben  2Ba; 
OjCn  gelaben,  they  have  loaded  too  much  upon  the  waggon  (though  we 
should  say,  5)ian  &at  bem  X&ter  gU  Uid  aufgelaben,  they  have  laden  the 
beast  too  much;  the  dative  implying  that  the  animal,  as  a  sentient  being, 
suffers  from  it);  etwa»  unter  ben  Xifcfc,  or  ucr  ba»  £au$,  (egen,  to  lay 

anything  under  the  table,  or  before  the  house.  The  learner  must  therefore 
not  confound  the  two  constructions,  though  they  should  both  govern 
the  same  case.  Thus,  @r  flanb  mir  frei  denotes,  he  assisted  me;  @r 
jtanb  fret  mir,  he  stood  near  me;  $tf)  nWtete  t&ltl  ailf,  /  waited  upon 
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him-,  %d)  WaWte  auf  t&n,  /  waited  for  him  ;  Cinem  nacMaufen,  to  run 
after  one  (in  order  to  overtake  him);  nadft  Ctncm  laufen,  to  run  for  a 
person.  Usage,  however,  does  not  always  observe  this  analogy,  but  re- 
quires sometimes  a  preposition  in  reference  to  persons,  and  sometimes 
vice  versa,  the  mere  dative  in  reference  to  things.  Thus  we  say,  fj'db 
bet  einem  einfcftmeicfreln,  to  insinuate  oneself  with  a  person;  DCH  einem 
d&fflflcn  (for  Cinem  abfaflen,  which  is  also  used),  to  fall  off  (desert  the 
party  of)  a  person;  eitie  @vicbe  bcr  atlbew  VCV%\tb<tn,  to  prefer  one  thing 
to  another. 

2.  The  following  verbs,  which  do  not  belong  to  the  pre- 
ceding rule,  likewise  govern  the  dative  case : — 

a.)  These  intransitive  verbs  : — 
fltUlf  Often,  to  answer.  gefaften,  to  please. 

begegnen,  to  meet.  gc&ercben,  to  obey, 

beftagen,  to  suit.  gcniigcit,  to  suffice. 

banfen,  to  thank.  glCiCfyen,  to  resemble. 

btenen,  to  serve.  ,         gratulirin,  to  congratulate. 

broken,  to  threaten.  frelfen,  to  help  (with  all  its  com- 

entfa&ren,  to  slip,  or  escape  from.        pounds,  as,  ab-  ant"*  ausfjelfcn). 

Also  all  other  verbs  in  which  ent  Ieildbten,fo  light,  show  or  give  light. 

denotes azwzy  or/row  (see  p. 2 8  5).  fefydben,  to  hurt. 

eiUfageit,  to  renounce.  fdhmeidt)e(n,  to  flatter. 

Cntfptechen,  to  answer,  correspond.  fleuem,  to  stop,  restrain. 

erltegen,  or  unterltegen,  to  sink     trauen,  to  confide  in,  to  trust. 

under,  to  succumb.  tfO^en,  to  defy,  dare. 

fefclen,  to  be  wanting  ;  also  to  ail.       tt> e^ten,  to  check,  to  prevent*. 
fturfKn,  to  curse.  Wtbetfpredben,  to  contradict. 

folgen,  to  follow.  wibenre^en,  to  resist. 

frbjmen.  to  be  the  drudge.  tt>tllfaf)ren,  to  comply  with. 

besides  a  number  of  other  intransitives,  which  are  also  in  English  con- 
strued  with  to  as  the  mark  of  the  dative;  as,  fcfretnen,  to  appear  (to 
one);  fcufbtCjen,  to  do  homage;  nil^en,  frcmmetl,  or  fnicbtett,  to  be  of 
use  ;  ifeldien,  to  yield  or  give  way  ;  fUfin,  to  call  to  (in  the  sense  of 
to  call,  to  summon,  which  is  its  more  common  import,  it  governs  the 
accusative);  if  infeil,  to  make  a  sign  (to  one),  &c. 
6.)  The  following  impersonals  (compare  §  88) : — 

@$  a&ttCt  mtV,  my  mind  forebodes,  1  have  a  presentiment ; 


*  When  joined  with  the  accusative  of  the  thing,  it  denotes  to  forbid ;  2Ber 
tann  nut  ba«o  wc^ren?  who  can  forbid  me  that  ?  @icf)  »»ef;ren  denotes,  to  defend 
oneself. 
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/chose,  I  am  pleased ;  ?y  bUnft  mtr  (or  mid)),  it  seems  to  me ;  C5  Cfelt 
mtr  (or  mid)),  I  loath;  05  graiU't  mtr,  I  feel  a  dread,  or  horror;  esgC&Ct 
ttlir  (gUt,  or  fd)led)t),  &  goes  (we//,  or  bad)  with  me;  eg  fdMtWlbdt  mtr, 
I  feel  giddy ;  e$  trdumt  mir,  f  dream  ;  also  e$  \\1  ande*  ItW'b,  referring 
to  the  feelings  or  sensations*  (see  the  examples,  p.  201).  Further,  the 
following  verbs,  which  are  used  in  the  third  person  only  :  6efcmmt?n, 
in  the  sense  of  to  agree  with  ;  bCDOf  ftCfKfl,  to  impend ;  yCbil^VCn,  g^tt"5 
men,  to  be  becoming;  gdtngen,  gCl'atben,  gfUtfen,  to  succeed ;  and  the 

opposite  verbs,  mi£itngen,  mt£gliicfen,  fe&l  fcblagen,  to  fail;  gefdbe&en, 

to  happen;  mangCln,  ge&red)Cn,  to  be  wanting,  to  need ;  oHtCgen,  to  be 
incumbent;  patfVn,  to  suit ;  (igf H,  ffefcf ft,  OT  laffi'lt,  in  the  sense  of  ;ft- 

*mg  ,•  and  rotberfabren,  /o  befall;  as,  (§5  gcfd)tef)t  mtr  Unredn,  /  am 

wronged;  %fym  fefolt  tSClb,  A*  weecfc  money;  2>a3  KlCtb  ire&et,  or  la$t, 
i&m  gut,  */«?  coat  Jits  him  well. 

Obs.  5.  With  the  following  verbs  usage  is  not  uniform  regarding  the 
personal  object  depending  on  them,  which  is  found  both  in  the  dative 
and  the  accusative: — anfcmmetl,  in  the  sense  of  to  befall :  C*5  fam 
t(jm,  or  (less  commonly,  though  more  analogically — see  the  exception, 
p.  317)  ton,  Ctne  $lird)t  an,  fear  came  on  him;  ailHegett,  in  the  import 
of  soliciting  :  @T  lag  mir,  or  mid),  an,  he  solicited  me;  geltCll,  to  be  in- 
tended for  :  •ffiem,  or  iron,  gait  Mefer  ©eufjer  ?  for  whom  was  this  sigh? 
In  the  sense  of  to  be  at  stake,  or  to  cost,  it  is  mostly  construed  with  the 
accusative  only:  (*$  gilt  metlt  Ccben,  my  life  is  at  stake.  £c|tcn,  to  cost, 
ought  always  to  take  the  person  in  the  dative,  according  to  the  general 
rule  :  Xa5  foftet  mtr  (better  than  mid),  as  it  is  sometimes  found)  eine 
jUeitligfeit,  this  costs  me  a  trifle. — £Kt£en,  in  the  sense  of  to  bid,  and 
lebren,  to  teach,  take  the  dative  or  the  accusative  of  the  person  if  at- 
tended by  an  accusative  of  the  thing,  but  exclusively  the  accusative  of 
the  person  if  attended  by  an  infinitive ;  as,  ®cr  f)te£  frtr,  or  btchf,  btefe5? 
who  bid  you  this?  @r  le&rtC  mtr,  or  michf,  biefe  tfunj?,  he  taught  me  this 

art;  (5r  teljrte  mid)  (not  mtr)  fcfcretben,  he  taught  me  to  write;  $Ber 

f)te£  bid)  fommen?  who  bid  you  to  come?  flerlidjern,  to  assure,  takes 


*  We  may  here  notice  also  the  idiomatic  expressions,  GrS  fei)  bem  (or  bem 
fet))  mic  t()m  mill  (or  roode),  be  that  as  it  may ;  IliBenn  bem  fo  tft,  if  that  is  the  case. 

•f  This  accusative,  for  which  the  best  authorities  may  be  quoted,  is  disap- 
proved of  by  Adelung  and  other  grammarians  as  being  against  analogy, 
which  requires  the  person  to  be  in  the  dative  if  joined  with  the  accusative  of 
the  thing.  But  this  apparent  anomaly  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
the  accusative  of  the  thing  to  be  governed  by  some  infinitive  understood 
(in  the  first  of  these  examples  the  infinitive  tfytm,  to  do,  in  the  second  uerflefyen, 
to  understand,  or  some  other  infinitive,  might  be  supplied  by  the  mind);  espe- 
cially as  verbs  joined  with  an  infinitive  without  the  particle  511  (see  §  81.  Obs. 
2),  have  a  tendency  to  this  ellipsis.— See  §  82,  06s.  3. 
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either  the  person  in  the  dative  and  the  thing  in  the  accusative,  or,  as 
stated,  p.  312,  the  person  in  the  accusative  and  the  thing  in  the  geni- 
tive :  (?r  cerfidxrte  mir  feine,  or  mid)  feiner,  ^teunbfetaft,  he  assured 
me  of  his  friendship.  Accordingly  we  may  say  indiscriminately,  @r  per: 

fiiterte  mir,  or  midi,  ba£  er  mcin  ^reunb  fep,  he  assured  me  that  he 

was  my  friend.  In  the  first  case  (er  PCrflrfJCrtC  mir),  the  clause,  baf? 
er  meill  ^yreunb  fep,  is  a  circumlocution  of  the  accusative  ((Vine  ^reunb: 
fdldft),  in  the  second  of  the  genitive.  When  denoting  to  insure,  it  is 
.always  construed  regularly,  viz.  the  thing  in  the  accusative,  and  the 
person,  if  there  be  one,  in  the  dative  :  (eincm)  Cin  <£rt)iff  lHM'fidiern,*o 
insure  (one'}  a  ship. 

3.  The  dative  is  frequently  used  where  in  English  the 
genitive,  or,  which  is  the  same,  the  possessive  pronoun 
is  used  ;  but  only  when  the  possessor  is  interested  in  the 
action  or  state,  so  that  in  fact  there  is  at  the  same  time  a 
dative  relation  involved  ;  as, 

iDt'm  9?<ldlbar  tit  ba?  Jpaii*  abgCbfrinnt,  the  neighbour's  house  is  burnt 
dmvn ;  ^Cr  §Cfrn  Ht\]t  mir  franf,  my  son  lies  ill;  but  we  say,  (5$  fmb 

piele  ©I'fraube  abgebrannt,  inner  anbern  be*  $ad)bar?  $du$,  many 

buildings  are  burnt,  among  others  the  neighbour's  house  :  for  here  we  do 
not  refer,  as  in  the  first  example,  to  the  injury  sustained,  but  want 
merdy  to  point  out  the  house.  Take  also  these  examples  of  the  Ger- 
man dative  answering  to  the  English  genitive:  @r  uenrunbete  mir  ben 

${rm,  he  ivounded  my  arm ;  ^an  fann  ben  lleuten  nicfrt  in?  Jrjerj  fe(jen, 

one  cannot  look  into  the  hearts  of  people  ;  @r  lac^te  i&r  U15  (Seflitt, 
he  laughed  in  her  face.  To  this  rule  belong  also  such  expression?  as 

3ur  @cite,  at  the  side  of;  ju  ^Ujsen,  at  the  feet  of;  jur  rcditen  (or  jur 

Httfen),  to  the  right  (or  left]  of;  %\\  ^tenffen,  at  the  service  of;  as,  (gie 

tfanb  ifrm  jur  ©ette  (jur  red)ten  #anb),  she  stood  at  his  side  (at  his  right 
hand) ;  ^d?  irc^ct  3'bnen  311  'DtenjTen,  this  is  at  your  service.  If  trerben 

is  construed  with  the  dative  of  the  person,  there  seems  to  be  an  ellipsis 

of  nu  X&eil,  to  the  share,  or  lot,  of;  ^ir  wtrbe  fein  fclc^e?  Oliicf  (i.  e. 

JU  X5ctl),  no  such  fortune  fell  to  my  lot* 

Obs.  6.  As  in  English,  the  person  may  be  in  the  accusative  as  the  im- 
mediate object  of  the  verb,  and  yet  a  part  of  it  mentioned  as  the  pecu- 
liar scene,  as  it  were,  of  the  action;  as,  @r  Pentnmbete  mid?  dm  TIrm, 
he  wounded  me  in  the  arm.  If  the  noun  denoting  a  part  of  the  body,  is 
in  the  accusative  as  the  regirnen  of  a  preposition  noting  the  aim  or  end 
of  theaction, the  person  may  often,  according  to  Adelung,  indifferently  be 
put  in  the  dative,  or  in  the  accusative.  Xll  ttnrj?  tim,  or  ifrn,  in  bte  ^er^ 
fen  f?ed)en,  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel  (lit.  thou  shalt  sting  him  in  the  heel). 
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Yet  present  usage  is  decidedly  inclined  to  the  accusative  of  the  person 
in  such  cases  :  Qv  fcfclug  fie  auf  ben  Stiicfen,  he  struck  her  on  the  back  / 
©te  (Cbte  ifcn  in»  Slnjjffldn,  she  praised  him  to  his  face.  The  question 
is  however  not  yet  finally  decided  among  grammarians*. 

4.  Adjectives  that  are  predicated  of  a  subject  hot  in  an 
absolute  sense,  but  relatively,  that  is,  only  in  relation  to  the 
feelings  or  capacity  of  a  particular  person,  take  that  person 
in  the  dative.  This  rule  comprehends  a  very  large  number 
of  adjectives  (see  the  next  Obs.).  Indeed  all  adjectives, 
when  joined  with  the  particles  £U,  too,  and  (jeniicjj  enough, 
may  fall  under  this  rule. 


Examples:  QaS  if?  mir  atigenf&tn  (erfreulid;),  glei^yiiltu],  fcfwer, 

Unmbglirt),  beutlicf),  frefattnt,  nUf>Udl,  &c.),  that  is  agreeable  (rejoicing, 
indifferent^  difficult,  impossible,  plain,  known,  useful,  &c.)  to  me  ;  ($T  iff 

i&r  treu  (ercjeben,  ge&orfam,  uerroanbf,  &c.),  he  is  faithful  (attached^ 

obedient,  related,  &c.)  to  her  ;  2)a^  ift  mir  JU  tVCit  (JU  &0$,  JU 
&c.),  that  is  too  far  (too  high,  too  little,  &c.)/or  me  ;  %\\  3'fwen  bte 
fcfcWarj  gentlfl  ?  is  the  ink  black  enough  for  you? 

Obs.  7.  The  class  of  adjectives  belonging  to  the  preceding  rule  is  too 
extensive  to  be  enumerated  heref;  but  fortunately  this  is  not  neces- 
sary, as  nearly  all  of  them  are  also  in  English  construed  with  the  sign 
of  the  dative.  Indeed,  the  dative  they  are  joined  with,  can  hardly  be 


*  Generally,  when  the  prepositional  phrase  determines  the  end  of  the  ac- 
tion as  issuing  immediately  from  the  nominative,  the  verb  is  intransitive,  and 
cannot  therefore  govern  an  accusative.  With  transitive  verbs  the  preposition 
notes  either  the  scene  of  the  action,  and  requires  then  the  dative  of  its  object 
(see  the  first  example  in  the  above  Obs.'),  or,  if  it  notes  the  end,  it  refers  to  the 
passive  object.  Thus,  (ft  fprang  in  bn£  SBajfer,  he  jumped  into  the  water ;  (?t 
(He0  fie  in  ba£  SfOnffer,  he  pushed  her  into  the  water :  in  the  first  example  the 
prepositional  phrase  (in  bdS  5Cnffec)  points  out  the  end  of  the  agent's  energy  ; 
in  the  second  this  is  done  by  the  accusative  of  the  verb  (fie),  whilst  the  end 
marked  by  the  prepositional  phrase  refers  to  a  later  moment,  to  the  effect  on 
the  object.  So  far  usage  is  uniform  :  the  question  at  issue  here  is,  whether  a 
transitive  verb,  having  an  accusative  as  the  object  of  its  aim,  may  yet  be 
joined  with  a  prepositional  phrase  to  designate  that  aim  more  accurately ; 
or,  whether  the  marking  of  the  same  moment  of  the  action  by  two  different 
objects — that  of  the  verb  and  the  preposition — is  not  analogous  to  a  verb  go- 
verning two  accusatives,  which  is  generally  allowed  to  be  against  the  genius 
of  the  German  language.  In  the  latter  case,  either  the  regimen  of  the  verb 
or  that  of  the  preposition,  ought  to  be  in  the  dative  case. 

f  The  long  lists  given  of  them  by  grammarians  comprehend  after  all  but 
a  minor  part  of  them. 
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considered  as  their  regimen  ;  for  the  usual  relation  of  this  case  (con- 
cern or  interest),  denoted  by  it,  is  implied  rather  in  the  whole  proposi- 
tion than  in  the  mere  adjective,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  sub- 
stantives too,  when  used  in  the  same  restrictive  sense,  are  joined  with 
the  dative  case.  Thus  we  say,  2>d*  if?  mir  eine  ^letnt^feit,  that  is  a 
trifle  for  me;  £)em  Stenbfllett  (inb  fie  (StetMo  the  Vandal  they  (the  an- 
tique marbles)  are  but  stone  (Schiller). 

Obs.  8.  In  reference  to  things,  these  adjectives  are  construed  with  a 
preposition  (compare  Obs.  1);  as,  S)a5  if?  nU0ltdb  JU  mcincr  Oieiff, 
that  is  useful  for  my  journey  ;  nOt(wenbi$  gU  meinet  tybflC&t,  necessary 
for  my  intention  ;  QUtgenUftfUf  ben  2B  inter,  good  enough  for  the  winter. 
JEven  when  referring  to  persons  they  admit  sometimes  prepositions,  espe- 
cially when  joined  with  311,  or  genilCJ.  Thus  we  would  indiscriminately 
say,  QdS  if?  ttlif,  or  fiir  mid?,  jll  t&euer,  that  is  too  dear  for  me.  Never- 
theless, on  a  closer  examination  it  will  often  be  found  that  the  dative 
has  reference  to  the  will  or  liking  of  the  person,  whilst  the  preposition 
refers  to  fitness  or  necessity  arising  from  external  circumstances.  So, 
for  instance,  $>a$  £u$  ifr  i&m  nicfct  fein  gentig,  the  cloth  is  not  fine 
•enough  for  him,  would  generally  mean  that  he  dislikes  the  quality;  but 
if  I  give  it  as  my  own  opinion,  viz.  that  I  think  the  quality  unfit  for  him, 
he  having  perhaps  never  seen  it,  I  must  say,  2>a£  Xu$  if?  nicfrt  fein 
fur  ifin. 


USE  OF  THE  ACCUSATIVE. 

§  125.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  this  case  we  observe 
as  follows  :  — 

1.  All  transitive  verbs  govern  an  accusative  as  the  im- 
mediate object  of  the  energy  they  denote   (see  p.   54?)  ; 

.as,  einen  2D?enfdben  fdbla^cn  (Ue&en,  (jaflcn,  &c.),  to  strike 

(love,  hate,  &c.)   a  man  ;  eiWll  2?wf  fc()rd6cn,   to  write  a 
letter. 

2.  Reflective  verbs  take  the  accusative  of  the  personal 
pronoun  (see  §87),  with  the  exception  of  the  few  mentioned, 
p.  199,  as  governing  the  dative. 

3.  Most  impersonal  verbs  that  in  English  have  the  full 
conjugation,  are  joined  with  a  noun  or  pronoun  in  the  ac- 
cusative, answering  to  the  English  nominative  ;  as,  e$  ttwn- 
fceft  ttricfr,  /  wonder^  —  see  §  88.  Some  govern  the  dative,  for 
which  see  p.  318. 
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4.  The  accusative  is  used  adverbially,  to  mark — 

a.)  Time,  for  which  see  §  106,  Obs. 

b.~)  The  place  along  which  any  motion  takes  place ;  as,  £5tefe  ©trafle 
mu(?  er  fommen,  this  road  he  must  come;  (§Cbe  beine  2Beye,  go  your 
way.  Generally  some  adverb  of  direction  follows  the  accusative  m 
such  instances;  as,  ben  2?erg  fctnauf,  up  the  hill;  ben  $\\l%  fcinab,  down 
the  river. 

c.)  The  extent  of  space,  or  of  time ;  or  the  weight,  or  value  ;  as,  eine 
SKetle  POn  fjter,  a  mile  from  here;  eintge  Xflge  kartell,  to  wait  a  few  days  ; 
2)a$  triegt  einen  3Mttner,  this  weighs  a  hundred-weight.  This  accusative, 
too,  is  generally  followed  by  some  word  (mostly  an  adjective)  of  a  kin- 
dred import — i.  e.  referring  to  space, time,  &c. ;  etnett  ^il£  bteit,  afoot 

broad;  f  einen  ectmtt  wciter,  no  step  farther ;  etnen  9J?onat  alt,  a 

month  old;  fiinf  $funb  f$tt>Cr,  five  pounds  in  weight;  einen  X&alft 

trerrb,  worM  a  dollar. 

d.)  The  continuation  of  an  action  till  a  certain  effect  is  produced ; 
as,  frcJb  bie  Tlugen  vctb  wetnen,  to  cry  ones  eyes  red ;  fid?  tobt  lac^en,  to 
laugh  oneself  to  death.  Of  the  same  description  is  the  accusative  of 
many  compound  verbs;  as,etne©$Ulb  abarbeiten,  to  work  off  a  debt.— 
See  §  90,  Obs.  2. 

Obs.  1.  As  in  other  languages,  neuter  verbs  are  joined  sometimes 
with  a  noun  of  a  kindred  import  in  the  accusative,  merely  to  qualify  the 

action;  as,  einen  frbrecf  lieben  Xobj?er6en,  to  die  a  horrible  death ;  einen 

eWKjC.tl  ©C&laf  feblaf'en,  to  sleep  an  eternal  sleep.     In  this  construction, 
too,  the  accusative  is  of  an  adverbial  nature. 

Obs.  2.  The  verbs  ffflgen,  to  ask;  and  bitten,  to  beg,  take  sometimes, 
beside  the  accusative  of  the  person,  the  accusative  of  the  neuter  pro- 
nouns, etttm  $,  something ;  eine6,  one  thing;  ($,it;  biefe»  or  ba$,  this: 
but  only  when  these  pronouns  refer  to  some  proposition ;  as,  @tne5  bttte 
id)  bicb,  one  thing  1  beg  you  (namely  that  you  should  do  so  and  so): 
9?Ut  biefe5  milf?  tci)  ^ie  fra^en,  Ob,  &c.,  only  this  I  must  ask  you,  whether, 
&c.  But  when  the  objects  to  which  they  relate  are  things,  or  pronouns 
referring  to  things,  these  verbs  must  be  construed  with  um— ftflgen 
is  in  such  cases  moreover  construed  also  with  nfldb  ;  as,  (5r  bdt  mtc|)  Uttl 

©db,  he  begged  money  of  me ;  <&ie  fcaben  ba  tnele  ^Udjer,  biirfte  ict)  @ie 

Uttl  etne5  bitten?  you  have  here  many  books,  might  I  beg  one  of  you? 
einen  um  .9vflt&  (or  na$  etwas)  frcigen,  to  ask  a  person  for  advice  (or 
for  something).  See  also  §  122,  Obs.  1,  regarding  the  two  accusatives  of 
the  verbs  of  naming— fceipen,  nennen,&c.— and  §  124,  Obs.  5,  regarding 
fcet^en,  to  bid;  (e&ren,  &c. 

Obs.  3.  We  add  the  following  remarks  :  1.)  The  regimen  of  an  infi- 
nitive must  not  be  confounded  with  that  of  the  principal  verb  on  which 
that  infinitive  depends.  Thus  £ilf  i&n  fu$en  means,  help  to  seek  him, 
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the  accusative  tfrn  depending  on  flkbcn,  for  fKlfen  governs  the  dative 
only;  but  &t(f  i&m  fllCtyen  denotes,  help  him  to  seek.  So  also,  (Sr  lief; 
mtr  ffl$en,  he  sent  me  word — lit.  he  caused  (somebody)  to  tell  me  ;  but 
\ve  say,  @r  lief?  mid)  fageil  It?a5  icft  WCttte,  /*<?  allowed  me  to  say  what  1 
pleased.  2.)  In  descriptions  of  subjects  nouns  are  frequently  put  in  the 
accusative  case,  instead  of  being  construed  with  mit,  with;  as,  2>a 

fommtcr,  ben  ©tccf  in  ber  ijanb,  ben  Mantel  jadfauf  bem  JXiicfen,  there 

he  comes,  the  stick  in  his  hand,  the  portmanteau  on  his  back. 


USE  OF  THE  VERB. 

§  126.  The  different  kinds  of  verbs  have  been  sufficiently 
explained  in  the  preceding  part  (§§  79,  80,  87,  and  88).  We 
have,  however,  to  add  here  a  few  remarks  regarding  the 
passive  voice  :  — 

When  a  transitive  action  is  expressed  passively,  the  ob- 
ject of  the  action,  i.  e.  the  accusative  of  the  active  voice,  is 
put  in  the  nominative,  and  the  agent,  the  nominative  of  the 
former,  is  construed  with  von  (rarely  with  buvd)  —  compare 
§  105.  Obs.  7).  The  other  oblique  cases  (genitive  and  da- 
tive), as  well  as  the  regimen  of  prepositions,  remain  un- 
altered in  the  passive  voice  ;  as,  (£r  fcbicftc  mir  biefen  $wf, 
he  sent  me  this  letter  ;  Sicfct  2)ttef  ttWVbe  WIV  t?OH  ityttl  $C- 
fcf?t(f  t,  this  letter  was  sent  me  by  him.  —  See  also  the  two  last 
examples  of  Obs.  1,  §  122,  and  that  quoted  p.  312, 
3,  &c.  . 


It  will  therefore  be  readily  perceived,  that  such  English  passives  as, 
"  I  was  told,"  "  We  were  given  to  understand,*'  "  She  was  recommended 
to  use  baths,"  "  You  were  spoken  of,"  "  The  man  was  sent  for,"  must 
be  differently  rendered  in  German,  since  the  nominatives  of  the  three 
first  passive  verbs  are  in  the  active  voice  in  the  dative  ("  they  told  [to] 
me,"&c.),  and  those  of  the  two  last,  the  regimens  of  prepositions  ("  they 
spoke  of  you,"  &c.).  Generally,  such  passives  are  rendered  in  German 
either  actively  with  the  indefinite  pronoun  man,  one,  for  their  subject, 
or  by  the  impersonal  form  of  the  passive.  Thus  the  above  expressions 
may  be  translated,  Sftan  fagte  mir,  or  e£  irurbe  mir  gefagt;  5J?an  cjab 
un»  311  oerfre&en,  or  e$  rourbe  un$  311  perffe&en  gegeben  ;  9J?an  fpracfr 
pen  3t>nen,  or  e5  wurbe  t>en  3&nen  gefprorJben,  &c. 

The  same,  of  course,  applies  to  all  verbs  governing  only  the  dative 
case  (§  J24),  though  in  English  they  appear  to  be  transitive;  and  such 
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passives  therefore  as  "  He  was  thanked,  flattered,  threatened,"  &c.,must 
be  rendered  in  the  above  manner,  (§3  rtwrbe  tbmgebanft,  &ef$met$elt*, 
gebvo&et;  or,  man  bant'te  ifym  &c. 

Obs.  We  add  the  following  remarks: — l.)  The  transitive  verbs  noti- 
ced §  81,  Obs.  2,  as  being  joined  with  infinitives  without  the  particle 
JU,  do  not  admit  the  passive  voice  in  that  construction;  and  we  can- 

not  say,  @r  wurbe  btetben  ge&df?en,  ?*e  was  bid  to  stay;  ©ie  wurbe 

fommen  gefe&en,  or  gebbrt,  she  was  seen,  or  heard,  coming  ;  though  we 

say,  3J?an  &ie£  i&n  bleiben;  <5)?an  faD,  or  l/crte,  fie  fommen ;  and  with- 
out an  infinitive,  @ie  ttnirbe  gefe&etl,  or  yCfj'drt,  she  was  seen,  or  heard.  2.) 
When  verbs  are  construed  in  the  active  voice  with  pen,  ambiguity  may 
sometimes  arise  in  the  passive  voice,  concerning  the  import  of  this  pre- 
position. Thus, (fine  bebeutenbe  (Summe  tvurbe  con  i&m  bafiir  perlangt, 
might  mean,  a  considerable  sum  was  demanded  of  him,  or,  by  him.  for  it  ; 

the  former  corresponding  to  man  oerlangte  uon  i&tti  eine  &c.,  the  lat- 
ter,  to  er  perlangte  eine  &c.  Generally  however,  the  real  sense  is  easily 
ascertained  from  the  context- 

That  the  simple  infinitive  is  often  used  passively  after  certain  verbs, 
has  been  noticed  §  91,  Obs.  3. — See  also$  79,  Obs.  2,  concerning  the 
English  participle  in  ing  used  passively. 

PERSON  AND  NUMBER. 

§  127.  The  verb  must,  as  in  other  languages,  agree  with 
its  subject  in  person  and  number,  as  has  been  shown  §§  70 
and  72.  We  add  here  the  following  rules : 

1.  A  relative  pronoun  is  always  considered  as  the  third  person,  and 
therefore  as  subject  nequires  the  third  person  of  the  verb,  even  when 
referring  to  the  first  or  second :  ©fallbe  mir,  bet  manefte  taitfenb  ^fl&re 
an  biefet*  batten  ©peife  faitt,  believe  me,  ivho  have  been  chewing  (lit.  who 
chews)  these  many  thousand  years  on  this  hard  food  (Goethe).     But  in 
order  to  avoid  this  disagreement  of  import  and  form,  we  generally 
in  the  latter  case  repeat  the  personal  pronoun  after  the  relative,  and 
make  the  verb  agree  with  it ;  as,  3'cfo,  ber  id)  i(M  be)Ter  f  enne  (for  i&),  ber 

tfw  beiTet  fennt,)  7,  who  know  him  better ;  2>atfr  unfer,  ber  bu  bifr  im 

jijimmCl,  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven. 

2.  As  in  English,  if  the  nominatives  to  the  same  verb  are  of  dif- 
ferent persons,  the  first  person  is  preferred  to  the  second,  and  the  se- 
cond to  the  third ;  as,  Petite  (Sdwetter  unb  id)  befinben  un$  (not  ficb) 
tro&l,  my  sister  and  I  are  well;  1)u  ttnb  bein  Svuber  mbget  &ier  bfeiben 

*  Such  expressions  therefore  as,  3d)  fiif)(tc  mid)  gefcf)metd)e(t,  I  felt  myself 
faltered;  2)rt5  ^portrait  tft  (jefd>meid)e(t,  the  portrait  is  flattered,  seem  to  be 
against  all  analogy,  though  they  are  often  met  with  in  good  authors. 
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Ultb  eud)  untfffrillten,  thou  and  thy  brother  may  stay  and  amuse  your- 
selves ;  2)11  Ullb  Kb  finb  beibe  etltgelaben,  thou  and  I  are  bothinvited.  Ge- 
nerally, however,  the  pronoun  itMV,  or  i&r,  is  in  such  cases  repeated 

before  the  verb  ;  as,  2>u  unb  i$,  wtr  finb  beibe  eingeldben  ;  2>u  unb 
bein  2>ruber,  ibrmbget&c. 

3.  In  addressing  a  person  by  his  title,  the  verb  is  often,  as  a  mark  of 
respect,  put  in  the  third  person  plural  ;  as,  (?uere  (Srecflenj  fmben  befcb= 
len,  &c.,  Your  Excellency  has  commanded,  fyc.;  2>ev  £KVr  general  fatten 
bie  (Sure,  &c.,  You  had  the  goodness,  General.     That  the  English  you 
may  be  rendered  by  @ie,  3f  v»  an^  @r>  tne  vei'b  agreeing  with  its  respec- 
tive pronoun,  has  been  already  noticed  (§  59,  Obs.  2"). 

4.  Two  or  more  nouns  in  the  singular  forming  together  the  nomina- 
tive to  the   verb,   generally   require  a   plural  verb:    du'icfrtfjlim   unb 
(Srb'^e    mad)  Ctl   nici)t   immer   gliiCfltd),   riches    and  greatness    do    not 
always  make  happy.     However,  the  singular  is  not  unfrequently  used,  if 
the  predicate  is  applicable  to  each  of  the  nominatives  severally:  2)ein 
if?  ba$  Ou'tcfc,  unb  bie  £raft,  unb  bie  ^errlicbfoit,  Thine  is  the  kingdom, 

and  the  power,  and  the  glory  ;  @inc§  Illir  i|?  mit  befanilt,  JPd^  •JUrfl 
Unb  Settler  ficb  nninfdn,  one  thing  I  know  only,  ihat  the  prince  and  the 
beggar  (equally)  wish  for.  If,  however,  the  predicate  applies  to  the 
nominatives  conjointly,  the  singular  verb  is  inadmissible  :  @r  unb  fie 

finb  t>ereint,  he  and  she  are  united;  2)tT  eiicjltfdje  unb  franjc/Ifcfcf 

Jt'dntg  ^a&eil  ^yriebcn  gemac^t,  the  English  and  French  kings  have  made 
peace.  In  arithmetic,  numerals  often  take  a  singular  verb  :  ^)ret  link 
Pier  ri1fl$t  (or  ijt)  fieben,  three  and  four  make  seven;  $W(i  mal  Jirei  if? 
Diet4,  twice  two  are  four. 

5.  A  collective  noun  in  the  singular  requires,  as  subject  of  the  verb, 
the  latter  to  be  in  the  singular  number  :  IMe  .^Kegierutly  ()cU  befdblClTen, 
&c.,  Government  has  resolved,  fyc.;   Xie  'SuMlye  Weip  nicftt  tmmer  tt>a$ 
fie  tvi((,  the  multitude  do  not  always  know  what  they  want.     However, 
some  of  the  nouns  noticed  §  123,  Obs.  3,  may  take  the  verb  in  the 
plural,  if  the  noun  with  which  they  are  joined  is  of  that  number;  as, 

(Sine  5J?en0e  $?enfd)en  fa&en  (for  fa&)  e$,  a  multitude  of  people  saw 

it.     The  same  applies  to  eilie  'Slnja&f,  a  number  of;  ein  ©cbtrarm,  a 

swarm  ;  ein  ^u^enb,  a  dozen  ;  ein  $aar,  a  pair,  a  couple  ;  ein 

a  crowd,  a  heap  ;  and  a  few  other  nouns  of  this  nature.  — 

nobody,  and  fetliet,  none  (not  one),   always  require  a  singular  verb: 

Reiner  con  tfrnen  wei§  e$,  none  of  them  know  it. 

Obs.  1.  With  verbs  admitting  of  two  nominatives  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  ascertain  which  is  the  subject,  with  which  the  verb  ought  to 
agree,  and  which  the  predicate.  Thus  in  the  next  examples,  the  sub- 
ject in  German  is  the  personal  pronoun,  and  in  English  it  is  the 
demonstrative.  It  may  therefore  be  useful  to  observe,  that  if  any 
of  the  neuter  pronouns,  e£,  it  ba$,  that;  btefe*,  this;  and  atfe?,  all; 
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form  one  of  the  two  nominatives,  the  verb  must  agree  with  the  other : 
as,  @tnb  @ie  ba»?  is  that  you?  Xtefe*  fmb  gute  StfactWCfnen,  these  are 
good  news  ;  Me*  Uebrige  fltlb  Umt?abrbetten,  all  the  other  things  are 
untruths. — See  also  §  59,  Obs.  3,  and  §  64,  Obs.  2. 

Obs.  2.  The  nominative  to  the  verb  cannot  well  be  omitted,  except 
with  some  impersonal  verbs  (see  §  88,  Obs.  3),  and  in  the  imperative 
(see  §  131)  :  yet  in  colloquial  language  we  frequently  say,  as  in  English, 
fcttte,  pray;  banfe,  thank  (you),  for  trf)  bttte,  icb  banfe.  In  popular 
language,  and  in  composition  imitating  that  style  (as  in  the  drama, 
or  in  ballads),  all  the  pronominal  nominatives  of  the  verb  are  often 
omitted :  2Birb  fie  aucb  fcfrou  tt>ieber  fo  bettelarm  macften  al£  er  felbf? 

iff,  (he)  will  no  doubt  make  her  again  as  beggarly  poor  as  he  is  himself 
(Lessing);  $M|1  fcCUtC  110$  &c.,(thou)  will  to-day  yet  $c.  (Burger}.— On 
the  other  hand,  the  subject  of  the  verb  is  sometimes,  for  emphasis'  sake, 
expressed  both  by  a  noun,  and  its  representative,  the  pronoun  j  as, 
2)tefe5  Oeben,  adb  !  line  fllfj  if!  C$,  this  life,  ah!  how  short  it  is.  See  also 
the  example  quoted  note  (*),  p.  68  f. 

USE  OF  THE  TENSES. 

§.  128.  We  have  to  consider  here,  1st,  the  tenses  of  the 
indicative;  2ndly,  those  of  the  subjunctive;  and  lastly, 
those  of  the  potential  auxiliaries;  but  only  in  those  points 
in  which  they  differ  from  the  English.  The  difference  in 
the  respective  tenses  of  the  passive  auxiliaries  fepn  and 
IKrbcn,  with  regard  to  the  time  of  the  action,  has  been 
fully  explained,  §  79.  The  tenses  of  the  infinitive  mood 
are  used  nearly  as  in  English. 

Obs.  1.  The  principle  in  both  languages  is,  that  the  present  infinitive 
expresses  an  action  contemporary  with,  or  future  to,  that  of  the  go- 
verning verb,  the  past  infinitive  one  anterior  to  it;  the  tense  of  the 
governing  verb  making  no  difference  in  the  rule ;  as,  (5r  t)Cffpticl)t  (or 
DCrfpracb")  mtr  balb  gU  fcmmen,  he  promises  (or  promised)  me  to  come 

soon;  (5$  if!  (or  war)  mir  lieb,  feine  2?efanntfd[)aft  gemarbt  311  (wben, 

I  am  (or  was)  glad  to  have  made  his  acquaintance  ;  (§$  fctylttCVjjCt  flC,  P0n 
3'fcnCn  mi^PCr|?anbCn  Jll  WCrben,  it  grieves  her  to  be  misunderstood  by 
you.  In  German  this  rule  is  always  strictly  observed ;  and  the  past 
infinitives  in  such  expressions  as,  "  We  hoped  to  have  seen  you"  "  / 


•f-  In  the  oblique  cases,  too,  the  pronoun  is  sometimes  used  emphatically 
in  this  way  ;  as,  nd) !  (<if>  fie  rutyen,  bie  Xobten,  ah!  let  the  dead  rest  (Burger). 
The  pronoun  in  such  cases  is  analogous  to  e£  in  the  sense  of  there  (§  88,  Obs. 
4);  its  purpose  being  to  draw  more  attention  to  the  noun. 
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wanted  to  have  spoken  with  him,"  which  are  deviations  from  this  rule, 
must  therefore  be  rendered  by  present  infinitives  (fefrcn,  fprcritKtt). 

I.  THE  TENSES  OF  THE  INDICATIVE  being  used  nearly  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  English  (see  §  69),  we  shall  notice 
only  those  cases  in  which  the  two  languages  differ  in  their 
use  : — 

1.  When  an  action  or  state  begun  before  the  present  time,  continues 
at  the  present  moment,  the  present  tense  must  be  used  in  German ;  as, 

3$  fenne  biefen  3)?ann  feit  langev  3^it,  /  have  known  this  man  for  a 

long  time  ;  2Bie  fatl^e  fmb  @ie  in  @n$lanb?  how  long  have  you  been  in 

England?  2Bic  (ancle  fi'nb  @te  in  @n^lanb  gewefen  ?  would  mean,  how 

long  were  you  in  England?    See  also  the  first  example  in  §  127. 

2.  The  present  implying  more  of  certainty,  and  the  future  more  of 
contingency,  the  former  is  often  used  in  reference  to  future  time,  when 
we  speak  with  full  confidence  of  the  occurrence,  and  the  latter  in  refe- 
rence to  present  time, to  imply  mere  supposition.  This  use  of  the  tenses 
in  question  is  not  foreign  to  the  English  idiom,  but  is  not  so  extensive 
as  in  German,  as  may  be  seen  from  these  examples  :  2Dir  retfcn  UlOfgCtt 
ab,  we  depart  fomorroiv  ;  ^a:?  tf)Ut  Cr  gett)t(?  ntcl)t,  that  he  will  certainly 
not  do;  (|r  ttW'b  C5  jffjt  fcbcn  Wtffen,  he  will  know  it  by  this  time  ;  Q*\ 

trivb  wo&l  franf  fepn,  he  is  ill,  I  dare  say ;  @r  wirb  mfyl  @db  Don  mir 

fcOFyUt  W?0(lcn,  /  dare  say  he  wants  (literally,  he  will  want}  to  borrow 
money  of  me.  In  interrogative  sentences  the  imperfect  subjunctive  of 
fctten  *  is  used  with  a  similar  import,  implying  however  a  still  greater 
degree  of  uncertainty  :  ©oflte  er  WCW  franf  fejW  ?  is  he  ill  perhaps? 

3.  We  have  noticed  before  (see  Obs.  p.  152.),  that  a  single  past 
event,   unconnected  with    other  past    actions,  is   in    German  gene- 
rally put  in  the  perfect,  whilst  in  English  the  imperfect  is  used ;  and 
that  a  succession  of  past  events,  in  lively  narration,  is  often  expressed 
in  the  present  instead  of  the  imperfect  tenses.    The  latter  is  sometimes 
done  in  English  also,  though  far  less  frequently.  We  subjoin  a  few  exam- 
ples :  %d)  frafre  DoriyC  3Boct)e  an  3&ren  29ruber  gefcfcriefren,  /  wrote  last 

week  to  your  brother;  @5  fjat  gej?CM  ben  ganjen  Xag  gere^net,  it  rained 
all  day  yesterday  ;  £)abett  ©te  niCtnen  25tlef  er^alten  ?  did  you  receive 

my  letter?— y.Wt$  war  ftifle,  ba  ^bre  icb  iwianb  flopfcn,  ictJ  fle^e 

ailf,  bffnc  biC  XbUf,  &c.,  everything  was  silent,  when  I  heard  somebody 
knocking,  I  rose,  opened  the  door,  8fc.  Schiller,  in  his  Ballads  often  uses 
the  present  time  almost  throughout  a  whole  tale,  and  sometimes  alter- 
nating it  with  the  imperfect. 

*  In  Old  German  fatten  was  employed  as  an  auxiliary  of  the  future  tense 
(see  Dr.  Grimm's  Deutsche  Grammatik,  4  vol.)>  as  it  still  is  in  all  the  other 
Teutonic  languages  :  in  the  above  and  similar  propositions,  it  seems  to  have 
still  something  of  that  office  ;  see  also  the  4th  import  of  fotten,  p.  179. 
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4.  If  a  verb  dependent  on  another  verb  denotes  an  action,  or  state, 
not  limited  by  the  present  time,  it  is  in  the  present  tense,  though  the 
leading  verb  should  be  in  a  past  tense;  as,  (?r  nni£te  nicbt,  t>a§  ifcie 
ailf  frCltt  l^tUlbe  IcbtMl,  he  did  not  know  that  you  lived  in  the  country; 

Saturn  fasten  ©ie  ibm  ntct)t,  ba£  ic&3'&r  JBruber&in?  why  did  you  not 

tell  him  that  I  was  your  brother  ? 

Obs.  2.  This  is  the  case  also  with  conditional  clauses,  where  the  im- 
perfect subj.  (which,  as  remarked  §  68,  Obs.  1,  implies  present  time) 
is  used  to  designate  a  permanent  state,  though  it  be  joined  with  a  plu- 
perfect tense :  $flc$  ware  flut  gepn^cn,  wenn  c r  nitfjt  fcfcrcad?  ware, 

everytJiing  would  have  succeeded,  if  he  had  not  been  weak,  i.  e.  a  weak 
man  ;  CjClf  CJVll  Wiif e,  would  impiy  weakness  on  tliat  particular  occasion. 

II.    THE  TENSES  OF  THE    SUBJUNCTIVE. If  WC   look   tO 

the  form  of  the  two  classes  of  tenses  exhibited  in  the  table, 
p.  1(?9,  we  shall  find  that  in  all  the  four  tenses  of  the  first 
class,  the  finite  or  inflected  verb  (i.  e,  the  principal  verb  in 
simple,  and  the  auxiliary  in  compound,  tenses)  is  in  the  pre- 
sent tense,  and  in  those  of  the  second  class  or  of  imaginary 
events,  it  is  in  the  corresponding  imperfect  tense,  the  two 
conditional  tenses  answering  in  form  to  the  two  respective 
futures, — unirfre  being  the  imperfect  of  U?Crbe,  as  l)atte  is  that 
of  (;a6e.  We  may  therefore  call  the  four  tenses  of  the  first 
class  present,  and  the  other  four  imperfect  tenses  of  the 
subjunctive. 

It  has  already  been  noticed  (§  78),  that  the  first  of  these 
two  classes  is  used  chiefly  in  reporting,  or,  more  accurately 
speaking,  in  objective  clauses,  i.  e.  in  such  as  form  the  ob- 
ject of  a  preceding  verb  or  verbal  noun,  and  that  the  pecu- 
liar use  of  the  second  class  or  imperfect  tenses,  is  for  ima- 
ginary events,  that  is,  such  as  are  conceived  by  the  mind 
in  opposition  to  reality  or  probability,  and  which  are  mostly 
of  a  conditional  nature.  These  imperfect  tenses  how- 
ever are  used  also  in  objective  clauses,  supplying  the  place 
of  their  corresponding  present  tenses*,  though  not  vice 


*  Looking  to  analogy  alone,  the  same  distinction  of  the  two  sets  of  tenses 
that  is  made  when  used  optatively  (see  Obs.  4),  ought  to  be  observed  in  ob- 
jective clauses,  viz.  the  present  tenses  should  be  used  when  mere  uncertainty 
of  the  allegation  is  implied  ;  the  imperfect  tenses,  on  the  contrary,  when  the 

2  F  3 
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versa,  the  present  tenses  being  never  employed  in  condi- 
tional clauses  of  the  above  description. 

The  following  are  examples:  @r  fagt,  ev  fcp(or  tt»ave)fcf)r  pergnilgt, 

er  babe  (or  fjatte)  eine  grof;e  ©umme  ®elb  con  fetnem  Stater  evfcalten, 

Wlb  Werbe  (or  roiirbe)  balb  abretfen,  he  says  he  is  very  happy,  that  he 
has  received  a  large  sum  of  money  from  his  father ',  and  that  he  will  soon 

depart ;  %d)  (foffe,  bflf?  bef  29rtef  gefctyviebcn  fcpn  roerbe,  wenn  icf? 

Fcmme,  I  hope  the  letter  will  be  written  when  I  come  back;  2>a3 

ifr,  &aj?  ber  $einb  gefcblagen  fep,  the  report  is  that  the  enemy  is 
beaten;  $$  unirbc  gufrteben  fepn  (or,  id)  ware  gufrieben,  see  p.  170), 
weim  id)  gefunb  ware,  unb  ar&eiten  fdnntc,  I  should  be  satisfied,  if  I 

were  in  good  health,  and  could  work ;  5Bare  Cr  JU   Jpaufe   $ett>efen,  fo 

batte  cr  e»  nicbt  yelitten,  or,  fo  wiirDe  cr  e^  ntcfttgelittcn  (>aben, 

been  at  home,  he  would  not  have  suffered  it;  2Bfl$  tt»a'VC  icb  C^JUC 
what  should  I  be  without  him  ? 

Obs.  3.  In  expressing  imaginary  events,  the  two  languages,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  examples  just  quoted,  agree  in  the  use  of  the  tenses. 
But  with  regard  to  objective  clauses,  they  follow  different  principles : 
for  whilst  in  English  the  dependent  verb  must  agree  in  tense  with 
the  leading  verb,  thus,  mediately,  depending  on  the  moment  of  speak- 
ing, its  tense  in  German  is  independent  of  that  moment,  and  is  regulated 
by  the  time  referred  toby  the  leading  verb;  that  is,  the  dependent  verb 
is  in  the  present,  perfect,  or  future  tense,  according  as  the  event  de- 
noted by  it  is  contemporary  with,  anterior,  or  posterior  to,  that  of  the 
leading  verb.  Thus  if  the  leading  verb,  of  the  first  example  quoted 
above  (ev  fa$t)  were  in  any  other  tense,  it  would  not  alter  that  of  the 
dependent  verbs,  as  long  as  they  imply  the  same  relative  time  to  the 
action  of  saying;  as,  @r  fayte,  or,  cr  (ifltte  oft  Cjffagt,  bclf?  CV  peVyniigt 
ft'l),&c.,  he  said,  or,  he  had  often  said,  that  he  was  happy,  Sfc. — Only,  with 
the  future  tense  of  dependent  verbs  the  present  time,  i.  e.  the  moment 
of  speaking,  appears  to  have  some  influence  ;  for  when  the  contingency 
expressed  by  the  future  subjunctive  has  ceased  at  that  moment,  tt?Urbc 
would  more  generally  be  used  than  ifCrbc.  Thus,  for  instance,  (5cjf f rn 

batten  wir  no$  ^offnung,  baf?  bev  £vanfe  genefen  iriirbe,  yesterday 

we  had  still  hopes  that  the  patient  would  recover;   as  this  implies  that 

these  hopes  have  now  vanished,  ttKVbe  would  not  be  so  readily  used. 

Obs.  4.  From  what  has  been  observed  here,  and  from  §  130,  it  will  be 

speaker  has  reason  to  doubt  it,  or  to  know  the  contrary.  In  some  instances, 
indeed,  usage  seems  to  comply  with  this  distinction.  Thus  one  would  say, 
€>inb  @te  e$?  id)  gfciufrte  e3  ware  (hardly  fet))  mem  23rut>er,  is  it  you?  I  thought  it 
was  my  brother.  So  also  when  a  future  tense  expresses  an  event  past  at  the 
moment  of  speaking,  and  therefore  no  more  uncertain,  where  njiirbe  is  more 
commonly  employed  than  werbe. — See  the  end  of  Obs.  3. 
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perceived,  that  the  characteristic  of  the  present  tenses  of  the  subjunctive 
is  uncertainty  of  the  speaker  whether  what  the  verb  expresses  will  prove 
true,  whilst  that  of  the  imperfect  tenses,  where  they  are  used  exclusively, 
is  certainty  that  what  is  stated  is  not  true,  or,  at  least,  not  probable.  This 
distinction  is  strikingly  corroborated  when  the  subjunctive  mood  is  used 
optatively  ;  for  then  in  both  languages  the  imperfect  tenses  are  invariably 
used  in  wishing  anything  impossible,  or  improbable,  whilst  the  present 
tenses  are  employed  for  such  wishes  as  may  be  fulfilled,  or  where  the 
chances  are  even  ;  as,  ^Ottte  @0tt,  &af»  C5  anbers  tt>are  !  would  to  God 
it  were  otherwise!  *jtitte  id?  bod?  gefdMriegen  !  had  I  been  but  silent/ 
er  bCCb  frCUte  nod),  if  he  would  but  come  to  day  ;  ®ebC  (§0tt,  ba£ 
ftp,  heaven  grant  that  it  be  true;  3$  tfUttfffce,  ba£  ev  frdlb 
inbgC,  /  wish  he  may  soon  recover  :  the  imperfect  (rtl'tidbte)  would 
imply  that  there  is  not  much  hope  for  it. 

III.  THE  TENSES  OF  THE  POTENTIAL  AUXILIARIES  (§81) 

are  used  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  other  verbs,  and 
the  preceding  rules  on  the  tenses  both  of  the  indicative 
and  subjunctive  moods,  apply  equally  to  them  ;  since  their 
import  (of  power,  will,  or  obligation)  may  be  represented 
either  as  an  assertion  of  the  speaker,  or  as  the  object  of 
another  verb,  or  as  a  mere  hypothesis;  as, 
(*r  fann  un5  belfen,  he  can  help  us;  @r  ftyt,  er  fdnne*  un»  (jelfen,  he 
says  he  can  kelp  us ;  @e|tcrn  fonnte  er  un$  ntcbt  jelfen,  fceute  fdnnte  er 

C5,  WCnn  CV  WPtttC,  yesterday  he  could  not  help  us,  today  he  could  if  he 
would.  The  compound  tenses  as  well  as  the  infinitive  mood  of  these 
auxiliaries,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  (alien,  to  let,  must  in  English 
be  rendered  by  some  equivalent  (see  however  the  next  observations) ; 
as,  2Denn  i$  yewoflt  biitte,  if  I had  liked;  @ic  werbcn  abrctfen  mufjVn, 
you  will  be  obliged  to  depart;  ba5  ^ergnugen  3&nen  ftfffcn  ju  fdnnen, 

the  pleasure  of  being  able  to  help  you. — See  also  the  examples  in  §  81, 
Obs.  2. 

Obs.  5.  In  English,  owing  to  this  want  of  the  compound  tenses,  by 
which  alone  a  past  event  cast  be  expressed  subjunctively  (for  the  im- 
perfect subjunctive  implies  present  or  future,  but  no  past  time,  see  § 
78),  recourse  is  had  to  the  past  infinitive  of  the  governed  verb,  to  ex- 
press subjunctively  the  past  tense  of  the  governing  auxiliary  verb,  (z.  e. 

*  If  the  leading  verb  implies  an  order,  or  solicitude,  the  imperfect  of  these 
auxiliaries  is  more  usual  than  their  present  tense,  especially  that  of  nibgcn : 
€>nge  if)tn>  er  nt'6ct)te,  or  folltc,  ja  brtlJ)  foramen,  tell  him  to  be  sure  to  come  early ; 
©ie  fiird)tet  et  nibd)te,  or  E6nnte,  fie  oertattyen  tynfcen,  she  is  afraid  he  may  have 
betrayed  her. 
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past  obligation,  liberty,  &c.)  instead  of  completed  action,  which  is  its 
proper  import.  Thus  "  you  ought  to  have  told  rne  that  yesterday," 
implies  an  obligation  in  past  time  regarding  an  action  not  completed  at 
the  time  referred  to  :  so  also  "  if  I  could  have  seen  him,"  is  the  same 
as  "  if  I  had  been  able  to  see  him."  To  express  this  sense  in  German, 
the  pluperfect  subjunctive  of  the  auxiliary  is  joined  with  the  present 
infinitive.  Thus  the  two  preceding  examples  are  rendered,  ©ie  JjjfttCfl 
inir  batf  #eiiern  Ki.^en  fcttcn;  28enn  id)  i(w  (nine  fe&en  fdnncn*:  which 
indeed  is  the  usual  way  of  all  verbs  to  express  past  time  siibjunctively 
(§  78).  It  may  therefore  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  in  German  the 
preceding  construction  is  always  used  when  the  English  past  infinitive, 
depending  on  an  auxiliary,  does  not  imply  completed  action,  so  that  it 
would  be  changed  into  the  present  infinitive,  if  the  auxiliary  referred 
to  present  time.  Thus  the  preceding  examples  in  this  case  would  be, 
"you  ought  to  tell  me  that,"  "  if  I  could  see  him."  But  if  the  past 
infinitive  denotes  completed  action,  so  that  it  would  remain  unchanged 
to  whatever  time  its  governing  auxiliary  might  refer,  the  same  construc- 
tion is  used  in  German  as  in  English  ;  as,  You  ought  to  have  finished  that 
already,  tgie  fotttcn  frilS  fc^CIl  yCCnOi^t  baton  ;  At  ten  o'clock  we  mmt 

have  left  the  town,  unt  jefon  Uf)r  million  wir  bio  vsrabt  fcbcn  pcrioiTVp 

(jabOII  ;  He  could  not  then  have  received  our  letter,  Of  foniltC  bdlttdl?  llll; 

fern  iSrief  nodi  nidn  ompfanqon  lubon ;  /  might  have  slept  an  hour, 
when  I  awoke,  icb  mcd;to  cine  @ttin£>e  gcfcfolafen  (jabcn,  al?  id)  owadno. 

— See  also  Obs.  6. 

Obs.  6.  The  potential  auxiliaries  are  frequently  used  in  an  impersonal 
sense  without  an  impersonal  form;  as,  "Ae  mustf  be  ill,"  means  "it 
must  be  that  he  is  ill,"  different  from  "  he  mustf  depart,"  which  means 
"he  is  obliged  to  depart."  If  an  auxiliary  with  such  an  impersonal 
import  is  joined  with  a  past  infinitive  in  English,  the  latter  generally 
denotes  completed  action,  and  therefore  the  same  construction  is  used 
in  German ;  as.  He  must  f  have  departed  (i.  e.  it  mustf  be  that  he  has 


*  In  old  German  the  same  construction  was  used  as  in  English  (see 
Grimm's  Grammatik,  vol.  4)  ;  and  even  now  it  is  not  quite  out  of  use. 
Thus  the  last  example  but  one  might,  according  to  Adelung  (see  foden  in  his 
Dictionary),  also  be  rendered,  (gte  follten  niir  £>a$  cjejlern  gefngt  fynfcen;  yet  the 
more  general  usage  is  as  stated  above.— See  also  Obs.  6. 

f  In  all  these  examples  the  English  must  is  in  the  present  tense,  and  must 
be  expressed  by  the  same  tense  in  German  :  but  in  such  instances  as  the  fol- 
lowing it  js  an  imperfect,  and  must  be  translated  accordingly.  He  must  be 
mad,  if  he  did  it ;  er  nu'i^te  omiicft  fei)ti,  ivenit  er  e$  tfyate;  I  must  have  sold  my 
house,  if  he  had  nut  lent  me  money,  id)  fjatte  mein  £rtu$  uerfnufen  mufien,  roenn 
er  tnir  fcin  ©elb  geliefyen  fyatte ;  /  knew  lie  must  be  at  home,  icf)  nw£te,  Jnifj  er  $u 
£<uife  fe»)n  niugte.  It  is  then  from  the  context  that  the  tense  of  must  is  known. 
Ought  is  always  the  imperfect  subjunctive,  being  equivalent  to  should.  Re- 
garding the  imperfects,  should  and  would,  see  §  82,  Obs.  5. 
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departed),  er  muff  abgereifet  feijn,  different  from  er  batabreifen  miiffVn, 

he  was  obliged  to  depart.  Thus  also,  ©Ottte  er  C5  3fwen  nidn  gefag't 
fcaben?  means,  would  he  not  have  (i.  e.  can  it  be  that  he  has  not) 

told  it  you  ?  Jr>atte  er  e$  $fynen  nicin  fagen  foflen  ?  denotes,  ought  he  not 
to  have  told  it  you?  @ie  furcbtete  er  fotmte  fie  perratben  baben,  she 

was  afraid  he  might  have  (i.  e.  it  might  be,  that  he  had)  betrayed  her  ; 
(f  r  fjatte  IIC  PerratbON  fdnnen,  Wenn  er  gen?0ttt  batte,  he  might  have  be- 
trayed her  if  he  had  liked.  We  may  observe  also  that  the  compound 
tenses  of  these  auxiliaries  are  never  used  in  the  impersonal  sense  noticed 
here,  but  the  imperfect  is  not  unfrequently  used  so  :  see  the  preceding 
examples.  Thus  also,  @r  mccfotc  ungefa'br  breitfig  3'a&te  alt  fepn*,  he 

might  have  been  *  thirty  years  old. 

Obs.  7.  Gotten  joined  with  a  past  infinitive  has  several  idiomatic 
significations,  denoting  1.)  The  intention  of  the  speaker  with  regard  to 
what  he  has  just  said  or  done  ;  as,  3"cfc  tritt  ifcn  niofot  gefofcimpft  baben, 
/  did  not  intend  (by  what  I  said)  to  abuse  him  ;  3'cb  Witt  3&nf  n  batf  25ud) 
gefcbenf  t  baben,  /  wish  you  to  accept  (or,  to  consider)  the  book  as  a  pre- 
sent. 2.)  An  indirect  command,  as  in  English  :  3$  Witt  nic&tS 
oerratben  fyabftl  t,  /  will  have  nothing  betrayed  of  it.  In  this  sense 
is  often  used,  instead  of  fcaben  :  C?r  Witt  bie  ©adbe  abget^an  wiffcn,  /** 
wants  to  have  (lit.  £o  know)  the  affair  settled.  3.)  To  allow,  not  dispu- 
ting-' 3^  Witt  e$  gefagt  baben,  /  wz'//  o//ow,  or  graw/,  /  have  said  so.  4.) 
Pretence,  which  import  however  it  may  have  also  when  joined  with  a 
present  infinitive. — See  p.  178. 

Obs.  8.  In  conclusion  we  must  notice  the  practice  of  often  omitting 
fyaben  and  fepn,  when  they  are  auxiliaries  of  past  tenses.  This  ellipsis, 
which  is  very  common  in  poets,  and  not  unusual  even  in  prose,  can 
take  place  only  in  subordinate  and  relative  clauses, — that  is,  in  such 
where  the  finite  verb  is  placed  at  the  end,  in  consequence  of  its  being 
deprived  of  assertion  (see  §  89,  Obs.  3,  and  §  108).  3$  UCtlor  tticl)t 
atte?,  fra  folcfter  £reunb  im  UnglUcf  mir  gcblieben  (supply  i|t),  I  did  not 

lose  everything,  as  such  a  friend  is  left  me  in  my  misfortune  (.Schiller] ; 

dfocfrbcm  er  eine^tunbe  au5$eru&et  (batte)  fling  er  wiefrer  an  bte  Arbeit, 

after  having  rested  an  hour,  he  went  to  his  work  again  ;  @hl  3JiCnfcfr,  bcr 


*  The  difference  of  the  idioms  of  the  two  languages  with  regard  to  the 
tenses  of  the  infinitive  in  this  and  similar  instances,  arises  perhaps  from  the 
English  imperfect  in  such  instances  being  used  subjunctively,  that  is,  in  refe- 
rence to  present  time,  at  which  time  the  state  expressed  by  the  above  infinitive 
is  past,  whilst  the  German  imperfect  indicative  can  refer  only  to  past  time, 
and  is  therefore  contemporary  with  the  infinitive. 

•f-  In  this  sense,  fyafren  is  perhaps  no  auxiliary,  but  denotes  possession,  or  ob- 
taining; just  as  one  says,  (fr  n>ill  nlleS  n<uf)  feinem  SSJillen  fyn&en,  he  wants  to 
have  (or,  to  carry)  everything  after  his  own  will  :  so  that  its  conjunction  with  the 
participle  forms  no  past  infinitive  in  such  instances. 
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fo  lan.vjC  flCfittCn  (fat),  benft  immcr,  ba£&c.,  a  man,  who  has  suffered  so 
long,  always  thinks  that  8fc. — See  also  §  132,  Obs.  1. 

USE  OF  THE  MOODS. 

§  129.  THE  INDICATIVE  is  the  chief  mood  employed 
in  communicating  our  perceptions,  and  expressing  our 
thoughts  to  others ;  and  in  this  mood  all  direct  affirmations 
and  interrogations  are  expressed.  It  is  however  used  also 
in  many  dependent  clauses  or  indirect  propositions  (as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  section),  and  even  in  hypothetical 
propositions  when  implying  a  possible  case  :  see  §  68,  Obs.  1. 

USE  OF  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

§  130.  From  the  explanation  of  the  two  leading  rules 
of  the  subjunctive,  given  §  68,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  an  ob- 
jective proposition  or  clause,  this  mood  implies  uncertainty 
and  absence  of  all  affirmation,  with  regard  to  the  speaker, 
respecting  the  truth  of  the  allegation.  Accordingly,  such 
objective  propositions  as  are  set  forth  as  undoubted  facts 
require  the  verb  to  be  in  the  indicative;  as, 
@a$en  <§ie  i&m,  baf?  icb  mit  i6m  jufric^n  6in,  tell  him  that  I  am 
satisfied  with  him ;  £abe  icf)'»  niebt  tmmer  gefdgt,  ba£  cr  ein  e&rlicbcr 

$)idnn  iff?  did  I  not  always  say  that  he  was  an  honest  man?  (§?>  ifl  $£; 
ttri£,  &flfj  er  fie  fteiratftetl  Wivb,  it  is  certain  that  he  will  marry  her. 

The  subjunctive  is  therefore  not  used: 

1.)  In  objective  clauses  depending  on  such  verbs  as,  vtuffcn,  to  know ; 

t'rfafn'cn,  to  learn;  fe&ett,  to  see;  cntbecfen,  to  discover ;  ubergeu^en,^ 

convince;  eriretfcil,  to  prove,  and  other  verbs  precluding  the  idea  of 
uncertainty,  unless  they  are  themselves  in  the  subjunctive,  by  which  a 
degree  of  uncertainty  may  be  imparted  to  the  dependent  verb.  Thus 
we  say,  3$  n?d£,  or,  icfr  bin  uberjeugt,  baf?  ba£  nct^JfenM^  if?,  I  know, 
or,  7  am  convinced,  that  this  is  necessary ;  but  we  should  say,  '23Uf?tC  ich, 

or,  ware  icb  Uberjeugt,  i>af?  ba$  not&nient'icj  fep,  if  I  knew,  or,  were  I 

convinced,  that  this  was  necessary.  We  may  however  observe,  that  if 
the  dependent  verb  represents  an  event  as  future  to  the  leading  verb, 
but  as  past  at  the  moment  of  speaking,  it  is  in  the  subjunctive,  even 
when  its  leading  verb  implies  no  uncertainty ;  as,  @ic  ttMf  btll)U7lt>  fdbon 
UberjeilAt,  ba(?  CV  fein  2£ort  nidH  fatten  ttWVbe,  she  was  then  already  con- 
mnced  that  he  would  not  keep  his  promise.  2.)  With  relative,  or  subordinate 
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clauses  (§  108),  expressive  of  a  known  fact,  though  the  verb  of  the  clause 
which  they  may  restrict  or  modify  be  in  the  subjunctive  ;  as,  (?r  fagt, 
or  oerfpietc  ta$  t*el  buddies  fein  $ater  i&m  fotrtt,ht*ayt  he  gambkt 

away  the  money  which  his  father  gives  him  ;  ^ail  bct)tiuptet,  er  ft'p  fef)r 
arm,  ObfrfrOll  er  Diel  (9elb  r<erbtent,zV  is  asserted,  that  he  is  very  poor, 
although  he  earns  a  great  deal  of  money.  In  these  two  examples,  whilst  the 
circumstances  of  his  gambling  and  of  his  being  poor,  are  given  as  objects 
of  another's  assertion,  the  giving  and  earning  of  money  are,  from  their 
respective  verbs  being  in  the  indicative,  represented  as  known  facts; 
the  subjunctive  (fchenfe,  PCVbicnC)  would  represent  them  equally  as 
mere  matter  of  another's  assertion.  However,  when  no  ambiguity  can 
arise,  this  rule  is  frequently  violated,  even  by  good  authors  :  (5r  &dt 

micb  ueriidievt,  iM£  or  mc&r  JSucber  flelefen  fratte,  al$  (gtunben  im 

Sfabrc  roaren  (for  flllb),  he  assured  me,  he  had  read  wore  boohs  than  there 
are  hours  in  the  year  (Gel/ert). 

Obs.  1.  Whilst  usage  is  uniform  with  regard  to  conditional  proposi- 
tions, the  principle  laid  down  §  68  prevailing  universally,  it  is  far  from 
being  so  with  respect  to  objective  clauses,  in  which  indeed  it  is  often 
optional  to  use  the  indicative  or  subjunctive.  For  the  latter  mood  in 
such  clauses  generally  carries  with  it  a  kind  of  guardedness  on  the  side 
of  the  speaker,  not  to  be  answerable  for  the  correctness  of  his  informa- 
tion ;  which  precaution  may  often  be  disregarded,  or  thought  unneces- 
sary and  useless.  Thus  we  may  indifferently  say,  3)tCin  $teunb  fcftreibt 
mil',  baf?  er  balb  abveifen  if  ifb,  or,  Vretbe,  my  friend  writes  me  that  he 

will  soon  depart  ;  'Stan  #(aubr,  baf?  fie  fe&r  retch  it?,  or,  fep,  it  is  thought 

that  she  is  very  rich.     In  indirect  questions,  too,  either  mood  may  be 

used  :  ^rfljjf  ifw  roa»  er  rootle,  or,  tt>iff,unb  wo  er  gewefcn  fep,  or,  \$,ask 

him  what  he  wants,  and  where  he  has  been.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sub- 
junctive mood  is  frequently  used  in  speaking  of  our  own  former  asser- 
tions, their  truth  or  untruth  being  left  out  of  view  at  the  moment  of 

narrating  them  ;  as,  3$  fa$te  t&m,  &iifj  ttocfo  nicbt$  rerlorcn  ware,  baf? 

nOCb  nieimtllb  ftroaS  bat>0n  ttrijpte,  &c.,  /  told  him  that  as  yet  there  was 
nothing  lost,  that  nobody  If  new  yet  anything  of  it,  tyc.  ;  though  the  indica- 
tive must  be  used  if  such  assertions  are  in  the  present  tense:  3$  f^ 

i,  ba0  110$  ntd?t5  oerlcren  itf,  &c. 


The  subjunctive  mood  is  further  used: 

1.)  Optatively  :  for  which  see  §  128  Obs.  4. 
2.)  Exhortatively  or  imperatively  :  see  §  13K 

S.)  Potentially,  but  chiefly  instead  of  the  indicative  of  mb'gen,  may, 
when  implying  a  negation  of  influence  on  the  action  expressed  by  the 

other  verb;  as,  Caf?  niemanben  Herein,  tver  er  auO)  fep  (or,  fopn  may), 

let  nobofy  come  in}  whoever  he  may  be;  3J?an  ffl^C  (or,  mag 
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man  Wifl,  0$  blOiftt  bed)  wabr,  one  may  say  what  one  likes,  it  is  nevertheless 
true  ;  @r  fCp  bbfe  eber  nid)t,  id)  WOrbO  C5  nidjt  t(HU1,/rf  AWM  6<?  angry  or 

nut,  I  shall  not  do  it  ;  @ic  fbiinon  ba?  nid)t  erflaren,  fc  ^elefrrt  £ie  aud? 

fepen,  j/cm  cannot  explain  that,  however  learned  you  may  be;  fo 
©iO  aud)  fi'nb  would  mean,  learned  as  you  are.  The  imperfect 
is  not  usually  supplied  in  this  way:  3$  HlOCfote  fagen  Wa5  id)  irollte, 
Ct  HiOb  linboWOyt,^  remained  unmoved,  whatever  1  said  ;  3"d)  Qingiobon 
Sag  all*,  0*  mcd)t0  regnetl  CbOr  fcfrnciCII,  /  went  out  every  day,  whether 
it  rained  or  snowed. 

4.)  In  relative  clauses,  referring  to  general  negatives  ;  as,  3d)  fenne 
nU'manben,  ber  gOlebrter  ware  al$  er,  I  know  none  who  is  more  learned 

than  he  ;  3d)  bin  nic  ?u  ibm  gefommen,  we  id)  nid)t  ^rembe  bei  i&m 

atlgCttOffcn  (ja'ttC.  /  never  came  to  him  without  finding  strangers  with 
him.  Of  the  same  description  are  subordinate  clauses  with  bap  in  such 
propositions  as,  ffier  tft  fo  cinfaltift,  ba^  er  ba5  nid)t  einfabe,  who  is  so 

simple  as  not  to  see  that  (lit.  that  he  should  not  see  that);  ©V  tfrat  e£,  C&ne 
bap  id)  C6  foa'tte  |)tnbcm  fc'tmen,  Ae  r/ic?  it  without  my  being  able  to  pre- 
vent it.  However,  the  corresponding  indicative  tense  (§  78)  may  like- 
wise be  used  in  such  propositions. 

5.)  After  the  following  conjunctions  indicating,  partly,  contrariety  to 
fact,  and  partly,  contingency  :  fl(5  Ob,  or,  al?  IVCnn,  as  if;  a(?  baf,Man 
(before  an  infinitive)  ;  bamit  (or,  ba£,  if  equivalent),  in  order  that  ;  and 
tvnn  or  bann,  in  the  sense  of  unless  ;  as,  (?r  fprici)t  al5  wt'lin  (or,  al? 
Cb)  et  linfcr  ^ert  Ware,  he  speaks  as  though  he  were  our  master  ;  (5ie 

baton  itw  \\\  fe(jr  beteibi^t,  als  ba£  or  3bnen  jo  uer^ei^en  wiirbe,  you 

have  offended  him  too  much  for  him  ever  to  pardon  you;  (§5  fop   benn, 

bap  or  e?  bereue,  unless  (it  be)  that  he  repent  it  ;  X&uo  e5,  bamit  or  fobo  *, 

baR  bU  foin  $reiinb  bij?,  do  it,  that  he  may  see*  that  you  are  his  friend. 

6.)  To  soften  an  assertion,  either  from  modesty  or  hesitation,  imply- 
ing a  distrust  in  our  own  judgement  or  perception,  or  in  the  propriety 
of  what  we  say.  It  is  however  only  the  imperfect,  not  the  present 
tense  of  this  mood,  which  is  used  with  this  import;  as,  v2Ba5  anboro 
baran  Icbon,  wa're  id?  fobr  gonotflt  311  taboln,  what  others  praise  in  it, 

I  should  be  much  inclined  to  blame  ;  3di  bad)tO,  Wtr  fbnnteit  ba5  mcrgon 
,  /  should  think  we  could  do  that  tomorrow  ;  3d)  WUnfd)tO,  ©10 
mid)  in  D^UfK,  I  could  wish  you  would  leave  me  in  peace  ;  2M5 

&at  ber  %W(l  yut  getroffen,  unb    moin  ©ofangnor  warjt  bonn  bu 

(Goethe],  that  is  a  lucky  chance,  and  thou  art  then  (it  would  seemf)  my 


*  Implying  however  a  possibility  that  it  will  not  have  that  effect  j  but  if 
the  result  is  certain,  we  should  rather  use  the  indicative,  bnmit  cr  fieftt. 

fin  propositions,  too,  expressing  an  end  or  aim  just  obtained  or  arrived  at, 
we  often  use  the  subjunctive,  and  perhaps  with  a  similar  import,  as  if  implying 
a  wish  to  have  it  confirmed  ;  as,  Sen  rociren  roil  Io6,  him  (I  think)  we  have 
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prisoner.  Thus  also  in  requesting  a  favour  :  as,  ^BafCtt  (5ie  tVPf)!  fo 
flUtti},  ttitr  ba»  gll  erf  laretl  ?  would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  explain  this  to  me? 

1>Ume  icb  @ie  bitten,  mir  ba$  311  jeigen?  w%^  /  fog  ^OM  *o  S/JOM;  me 
that?  This  softening  subjunctive  is  in  frequent  use  with  the  auxiliaries 
burfen,  m'dyjcn,  and  fdnnett,  with  which  it  generally  implies  a  greater 
degree  of  contingency,  which  may  be  expressed  in  English  by  possibly, 
or,  not  unlikely  ;  as,  ©ie  biirftcn  (or,  mbcfrten)  cintt  wo&l  Utfacbe  ftiibcn 

biefY?   JU   fcereilCn,   possibly  you   may  one  day  have  reason  to  repent 

this  ;  9?ebmcn  ©ie  einen  dfcgenfcfrirni  mit,  es  fdnnte  regnen,  take  an 

umbrella  with  you,  it  may  perhaps  rain  ;  ©0  Cttf  Cl$  mdcfrtC  fi'$  WQfyl  nit* 
CVCiCjnni,  A^C^  a  £Amg  ?»«y  perhaps  never  happen. 

Obs.  2.  In  many  instances  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  arises  from  the 
ellipsis  of  a  conditional  clause,  or  of  a  leading  verb;  as,  2Ber  JmttC  ba$ 
gfglailbt  !  who  would  have  believed  this!  (supply  "  if  he  had  not  seen 
it  ")  ;  @ie  fctften  ba5  t6un,  you  ought  to  do  that,  viz.  if  you  would  look  to 
propriety,  or  to  your  advantage;  @r  Ware  fo  etwa0  fdt)tg!  could  he  be 
capable  of  such  a  tiling!  referring  to  what  had  just  been  said,  or  to  the 
appearance  of  the  case.  Thus  also  in  Schiller's  Maria  Stuart,  Kennedy 

says,  (SkifffreunMicb  &atte  @nglanb  fie  empfangen  !  hospitably  (you  say) 

England  has  received  her  !  alluding  to  what  Paulet  had  just  before  said. 

USE  OF  THE  IMPERATIVE. 

J131.  The  use  of  this  mood  being  nearly  the  same  as 
in  English,  we  have  to  notice  the  following  rules  only  : 

1.  When  addressing  any  one  in  the  third  person  instead  of  the  second 
(see  §  59,  Obs.  2),  the  nominative  can  never  be  omitted  ;  as,  fpre$en 
<Sie  (fprecbe  @r,  or  <§ie  —  see  p.  154),  speak  :  but  when  we  address  in 
the  second  person  the  nominative  bll,  or  iftr,  is  omitted,  unless  it  be 
emphatic,  just  as  in  English  ;  as,  fprtfj),  speak  (tbou)  ;  fpretfcet,  speak 
(ye)  ;  @e(je    fyin   Unb  tfrtie  &e£glet$en,  go  and  do  likewise.     But   we 

say,  @ep  bu  rufrig,  be  you  quiet  ;  (gkfyweig  bu  iinb  laf?  i(jn  reben,  be 

you  silent  and  let  him  speak  ;  the  pronoun  having  the  verbal  emphasis. 

2.  The  imperative  of  the  third  person,  i.  e.  of  a  subject  not  addressed 
personally,  is  borrowed  from  the  subjunctive:  5)?att  fd^WCige*,  let  them 


got  rid  of;  DaS  wore  gctfyan,  this  is  then  done  (it  seems)  ;  £ier  roaren  ttnr  a(fo, 
here  we  are  then  (at  last,  I  think). 

*  The  analogy  between  the  subjunctive,  imperative,  and  the  future,  which 
has  often  been  noticed  in  other  languages,  exists,  as  will  be  perceived,  also  in 
German.  Hence  follen,  shall,  is  employed  as  an  auxiliary  both  of  the  future 
tense  and  of  the  imperative  mood,— see  the  next  rule.  Compare  also  note  (*), 
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be  silent ;  9?ictttatlb  ailttVOrte  ifym,let  no  one  answer  him.  See  also  note 
(t)  p.  154. 

3.  As  in  English,  the  imperative  may  be  expressed  also  paraphrasti- 
cally  by  means  of  auxiliaries;  as,  £a£t  (or  lap,  if  addressing  a  single 
person)  IU1»  QC&en,  let  us  go ;  £Jie  foflen  mid)  bcgleiten,  you  shall  ac- 
company me.  See  also  fcffen  in  §  82.  2Bo(lcn  and  itiogen  are  some- 
times used  in  this  mood  to  render  a  request  more  respectful ;  as, 

3Dcnn  \fi)  Unrecbt  t&at,  fo  wottcn  (or  mb'gen)  «5ie  c?  yiititft  cerjCi^en, 

If  I  did  wrong,  you  will  kindly  pardon  it.  As  in  other  languages,  the 
future  is  often  used  imperatively;  as,  @ie  WCrbCtt  ttltet)  fcier  CViravtCtl, 
you  will  expect  me  here, 

Obs.  1.  Regarding  the  passive  imperative  we  observe  as  follows :  l.) 
The  imperative  of  lafTt'n  with  an  infinitive  is  often  employed  as  a  passive 
imperative  denoting  a  request  to  submit  to  an  action  ;  as,  (Sclie  Unb  lap 
bid)  atttteiben,go  andbe,orget,dressed;  Stiffen  £iC  fid)  ratbetl,  be  advised 
(compare  §  82,  Obs.  2).  2).  The  imperative  of  fepn  with  the  participle 
past  of  another  verb  is  often  used  optatively,  to  express  as  a  wish  the  effect 
of  an  action  intended  by  us;  as,  (Scijn  ©ie  Ofrficbcrt,  be  assured  (i.  e.  I 
assure  you};  ©epb  £CyrU£t,  I  salute  you  (literally,  be  greeted};  2)flfUv  fep& 
liebCDOfl  Umfangen,  for  that  let  me  embrace  you  (lit.  be  embraced]  affec- 
tionately (Schiller}.  Analogous  are  such  expressions  as,(%tt  fep  Qdcbt ! 
God  be  praised!  @5  foi)  bit*  Dtfgif^Ctl,  I  pardon  you.  Such  combina- 
tions with  fepn,  according  to  the  nature  of  this  auxiliary  (}  79),  refer 
rather  to  the  state  resulting  from  the  action,  than  to  the  actual  per- 
formance of  it,  and  cannot  therefore  be  considered  as  the  exact  coun- 
terpart of  the  imperative  of  the  active  voice.  This  can  be  expressed 
only  by  the  auxiliary  trevbt'ti,  as  exhibited  in  the  table,  p.  166.  It 
must  however  be  allowed,  that  the  imperative  with  ttHM'ben  is  little  in 
use.  3.)  This  imperative  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  past  par- 
ticiple used  imperatively,  which  is  always  employed  in  an  active  sense, 
and  therefore  often  joined  with  an  accusative  (see  §  93,  Obs.  2).  We 
may  further  observe,  that  this  participle  cannot  be  joined  as  an  active 
imperative  with  any  auxiliary ;  and  the  English  expressions  *'  have 
done  ! "  "  be  gone  !  "  which  form  a  kind  of  aorist  imperative,  must  be 
rendered  into  German  by  an  equivalent;  such  as,  ftott?  auf !  or,  roirf? 

bu  aufbbren?  ge&e  un^  ! 

Obs.  2.  A  kind  of  imperative  is  also  sometimes  used  with  the  first 
person  singular,  implying  a  final  resolution  after  some  hesitation  :  @fb 
id?  bte  <3acbC  nur  ailf,  let  me  (or,  I  will}  give  up  the  affair  ;  (§e|tef)'  \$'$ 
mif,  let  me  (I  see  I  must)  confess  it  (Goethe). 
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USE  OF  THE  INFINITIVE. 

§  132.  The  infinitive  is  used  with,  or  without,  the  particle 

JU,  to,— 

1st.    Without  the  particle  311,  in  the  following  cases  :  — 
1.)  When  not  dependent  on  any  other  word,  viz.  when 

used   either  as  the  mere  name  of  the  action  or  state,  or 

as  the  nominative  to  a  verb  ;  as, 

2)a$  neniU  er  artiy  fepn,  that  is  what  he  calls  being  polite;  ©eptl,  Ober 
nicfct  fetni,  ba$  tjt  bie  ^fa^e,  To  fo,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question  (see 

also  note  (*),  p.  154);  9(tte  3)?enf$en  gletcb  lieben,  t)t  umnog(i$,;ofoi>e 
all  men  equally,  is  impossible  ;  2Iuf  einem  <5treme  fe$eln,  i|?  attflene&m, 

/o  saz/  on  a  river,  is  pleasant.  However,  in  the  latter  capacity,  viz.  as  the 
nominative  to  a  verb,  the  infinitive  is  frequently  preceded  by  gu,  and  more 
especially  so  when  the  proposition  is  not  general,  but  refers  to  some  par- 
ticular case;  as,  Me  5Jienfcfrett  jleicfc  ju  licben,  trare  mir  unmb^lif^,  *o 

/oue  a//  wz<?rc  equally,  would  be  impossible  for  me  ;  $e  gt  auf  einem  @trome 
,  ware  ^efa^rltcl),  ^o  sail  now  ora  a  n'uer  would  be  dangerous. 


2.)  After  the  auxiliaries  of  the  potential  mood  (§  81), 
and  after  those  verbs  mentioned  in  §  81,  Obs.  2;  the  cor- 
responding English  verbs  to  which  are,  for  the  most  part, 
likewise  followed  by  the  infinitive  without  the  particle  to. 

To  these  may  be  added,  a.}  The  infinitive  governed  by  madhen,  to 
make,  but  chiefly  in  some  particular  expressions  :  etnen  la$?n  madhen, 
to  make  one  laugh;  bie  U&r  (je&en  matfrcn,  to  set  the  watch  a-going;  and 
in  a  few  other  instances,  b.)  Infinitives  depending  on  the  verbs, 
finfccn,  to  find  ;  fcrtben,  to  have  ;  fu&letl,  to  feel;  and  fclCifren,  to  remain  ; 
when  expressive  of  a  position,  situation,  or  condition  (see  Obs.  1); 
as,  @r  Hifb  lUflCn,  fi'£en,  &c.,  he  remained  lying,  sitting,  $c.;  %$  fU&le 

feincn  ^3ul?  fcfelagen,  I  feel  his  pulse  beating;  ©r  ^jat  Dtcle  Schafe  auf 

biC  3Deibf  QC^Cn,  ^e  has  many  sheep  at  (lit.  going  to}  pasture  ;  2Btf  fans 

ben  i&n  unter  einem  25aume  figen  (fle^en,  or  Itcgen),  we  found  Mm 

sitting  (standing,  or  /j/iwg)  under  a  tree,     c.}    The  idiomatic  expres- 

sions, betteln  ge()en,  to  go  a  begging;  fcfrlafen  ge&en,  ^ogo  <o6erf; 

fpa^teren  9e()en,  fasten,  or  reiten,  ^o  to/fe  a  walk,  a  drive,  or  a  ride  ; 

@r  t(jut  nidbt?  al?  fcbn?agen,  (ac^en,  &c.,  Ae  does  nothing  but  talk,  laugh, 

Sfc.;  Jrjier  iff  gut  WOtJIien,  gut  leben,  &c.,  it  is  good  dwelling,  good  living, 
here,  $c.;  ^U  &U|f  QUt  reben,  ^  i*  easy  for  you  to  talk. 

Obs.  1  .  It  will  be  seen  that  most  of  the  English  verbs  corresponding 
with  those  belonging  to  the  preceding  rule  are  followed  either  by  an 

2  G  2 
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infinitive  without  the  particle  to,  or  by  a  participle  present.  Simulta- 
neousness  of  the  action  of  the  leading  verb  with  that  of  the  infinitive 
seems  to  be  the  principle  of  the  constructions  referable  to  this  rule. 
Hence,  when  the  infinitive  relates  to  a  time  subsequent  to  that  of  the 
leading  verb,  it  is  either  preceded  by  gu,  or  its  place  supplied  by  a  finite 

verb  with  baf? ,-  as,  3)ie  ^Keliyicn  le&rt  un£  unfern  $einben  311  pergetyfit, 

Religion  teaches  (bids)  us  to  pardon  our  enemies;  $pn  b?r  5)?fldbt,  btC 

SRitieiben  mit  un£  fmt,  feftten  roir  lernen,  e*  aucft  gcgen  anbere  311  fcafcen, 

yj-ow  Ma£  Power  that  pities  us,  ive  ought  to  learn  to  pity  others  ;  3$  foe??, 
ba£  er  juriicf  fcmmcn  nnrb,  7  Afar  *£a£  ^<?  wu7/  come  back.  If  an  infini- 
tive dependent  on  (jafron  is  preceded  by  £U,  fraben  denotes,  as  in  similar 
constructions  in  English,  a  right,  or  an  obligation*;  as,  @ie  foaben  frier 
JU  ktflfylW,  you  have  to  command  here  ;  ^chfyabe  110$  etn?a£  gl!  t^UH,  / 
^«ue  j/<?/  something  to  do.  This  construction  has  some  analogy  with  that 
of  the  infinitive  governed  by  fepn  (}  91,  Obs.  3),  both  of  them  imply- 
ing expectation,  or  intention.  It  is  also  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that, 
like  the  participle  past  of  transitive  verbs,  the  infinitive  in  these  con- 
structions has  an  active  or  passive  sense,  according  as  it  is  joined  with 
fraben  or  fepn.— Compare  the  above  examples  with  those  given  at  p.  215. 
Obs.  2.  As  most  of  the  verbs  belonging  to  this  rule  often  have  in  the 
compound  past  tenses  the  infinitive  instead  of  the  past  participle  (see  § 
81,  Obs.  2),  it  sometimes  happens  that  three  infinitives  follow  each  other 
in  the  same  clause  without  any  particle;  as,  3'cfo  friitte  fie  fingen  froren 
mbgcn  (for  gemocfrt),  7  should  have  liked  to  hear  her  sing.  See  also  in 
the  quoted  Obs.  the  example,  @r  it> Urbe  fiir  ctnen  ^leitrer,  &c.  In  other 
tenses,  too,  the  same  succession  of  three  infinitives  is  possible ;  as,  3$ 
Will  fi'e  fin$en  le&mi  laffen,  /  will  have  her  taught,  singing.  However, 
this  accumulation  of  infinitives  ought,  according  to  grammarians,  to  be 
avoided.  When  two  such  infinitives  occur  without  any  governing  verb, 
the  last  infinitive *stands  for  the  past  participle,  and  the  governing  verb 
is  the  auxiliary  frflbftl,  omitted  according  to  §  128,  Obs.  8;  as,  @in 

25ar  bet  fange  fyit  fein  2?rob  (supply  fcatte)  ertan^en  mUffen  (for  ge- 

ttlU^t),  a  bear  that  for  a  long  time  had  been  obliged  to  dance  for  his  bread 
(Gellert}. 

2nd.  With  the  particle  ,511,  when  depending  on  any  other 
verb  than  those  just  mentioned,  or  on  any  substantive,  ad- 
jective, or  preposition ;  as, 

*  It  may  perhaps  interest  the  curious  student  to  observe,  that  in  analogy 
with  the  English  shall,  this  auxiliary,  from  its  import  of  obligation,  has  given 
rise  to  the  French  future  tense ;  it  having  been  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that 
the  inflections  of  that  tense  in  French  are  nothing  but  the  present  tense  of 
avnir  :  je  parler-ai,  tu  parler-as,  $c.  Ulphilas  (see  p.  1}  also  uses  the  Gothic 
huban  as  an  auxiliary  of  the  future  tense. 
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3'ch  bat  i&n  ju  fdweigen,  I  begged  him  to  be  silent ,-  @je  giebt  pof  ibn 

gCfe&en  jll  fuiben,  she  pretends  to  have  seen  him  ;  @r  PCtlangt  ClNQf  lajfen 

5U  ircrben,  he  demands  to  be  admitted;  2>e|trebe  btcfc  ba£  gu  feptt,  wa# 

bU  }U  fcfrcinen  Wiinfc^Cj?,  endeavour  to  be  what  you  wish  to  appear  ;  bie 
$linir  jll  gefaQen,  the  art  of  pleasing  ;  bercit  attC?  JU  Wagen,  ready  to 
venture  anything  ;  9injratt  $11  arbeitCtt,  fofrlaft  Cf,  instead  of  working,  he 
sleeps;  (?r  yitty  WCg,  Cfrne  fitt  QSort  JU  fa^etl,  he  went  away  without 
saying  a  word. 

Obs.  3.  The  subject  of  the  action  or  state  expressed  by  the  infinitive, 
is  always  omitted  in  German,  and  therefore  the  verb  of  a  dependent 
clause  can  be  used  in  the  infinitive  mood,  only  when  its  subject  is  one 
and  the  same  individual,  either  as  the  nominative,  or  objective  case, 
of  the  leading  verb.  Thus  the  two  first  examples  of  the  preceding  rule 
are  respectively  equivalent  to  "I  begged  him  that  he  would  be  silent," 
"  She  pretends  that  she  had  seen  him."  In  the  first  sentence  him  and 
he  refer  to  the  same  persons,  in  the  second  she  is  the  nominative  to 
both  verbs.  In  English,  however,  the  verb  of  a  dependent  clause  is 
sometimes  put  in  the  infinitive  when  its  nominative,  not  being  referred 
to  by  any  word  of  the  leading  proposition,  cannot  be  omitted,  which  is 
therefore  turned  into  the  accusative  as  the  regimen  of  the  leading  verb. 
Thus,  for  "  I  believe  that  he  is  my  friend,"  one  may  say  "  I  believe  him 
to  be  my  friend."  This  construction  (so  well-known  in  the  Latin  gram- 
mar under  the  term  of"  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive")  is  not  ad- 
missible in  German,  and  we  can  use  only  the  finite  verb  with  bap  :  3$ 
ylailbc,  bdf?  Ct  mcin  ^Vt'linb  iff.  Of  the  same  description  are  such  pro- 
positions as,  "  He  wanted  (desired,  ordered,  wished,  or  expected)  the 
breakfast  to  be  ready  at  nine  o*clock ; "  "I  will  allow  (admit,  or  prove) 
him  to  be  a  clever  man ;"  "I  suppose  (think,  or  know)  him  to  be  your 
friend  :"  in  all  which  instances  the  infinitive  must  be  rendered  in  Ger- 
man by  a  finite  verb,  and  the  accusative  turned  into  the  nominative. 

There  are,  however,  many  verbs  in  both  languages  which  do  not  admit 
their  dependent  verb  to  be  in  the  infinitive,  even  when  its  nominative 
is  the  same  with  their  own  subject ;  which  usage  is  best  learned  from 
practice.  Upon  the  whole  it  will  be  found  that  the  English  and  Ger- 
man do  not  differ  much  in  this  respect;  and  in  case  of  uncertainty  it 
is  always  safest  to  use  the  finite  verb  with  baj?.  We  subjoin, however, 
a  few  rules  which  may  assist  the  learner. 

The  infinitive  may  generally  be  joined  with  verbs  implying,  1.)  The 
inducement  to  do  or  not  to  do  the  action  it  denotes;  as,  bcfc()[cn, 
to  command;  bitten,  to  beg;  bro&ett,  to  threaten;  rat&en,  to  ad- 
vise; CCrfpredjen,  to  promise;  tvamen,  to  warn;  Derbteten,  to  forbid; 
fUrcfcten,  to  be  afraid;  abrflt^n,  to  dissuade,  fyc.  2.)  The  source  or 
ground  of  any  statement,  and  at  the  same  time  a  doubt  or  suspense 
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of  judgment  with  regard  to  the  truth  of  what  is  expressed  by  the  de- 
pendent verb;  as,  fdhcincn,  to  appear  ;  glauben,  to  believe ;  fid)  etnbil' 
ben,  to  fancy ;  ft$  fcfMietclKfn,  to  flatter  oneself;  &Ct?Vn,  to  hope; 
fcbwbren,  to  swear;  lailgnen,  to  deny  ;  bcfcrjlllbigi'n,  to  accuse,  Sfc.  But 
verbs  denoting  the  mere  statement  of  a  fact  without  any  implication 
of  doubt,  and  those  implying  knowledge,  or  perception, — such  as, 

fagen,  to  say ;  erjli&len,  to  relate ;  mclben,  to  mention;  perfiinbigcn, 

to  promulgate;  anjeigen,  to  announce;  ItltttfyCiUn,  to  communicate ; 
tt)ijjcn,  to  know,  to  be  aware  of  (in  the  sense  of  to  understand  how  to 
manage,  it  governs  an  infinitive) ;  Cinfcbcn,  to  perceive t  &c., — are  seldom 
joined  with  the  infinitive.  3.)  The  effect  on  our  feelings  caused  by  the 
state  or  action  expressed  by  the  dependent  verb;  as,  ficb  fveuen,  to  re- 
joice;  bereiien,  to  repent ;  fict)  yramen,  to  grieve  ;  fj  tfj;  mil'  Ucb,  left, 
Sec.,  I  am  glad,  sorry,  $c. 

Obs.  4.  We  have  to  notice  here  some  peculiar  offices  of  this  mood. 
1.)  It  sometimes  indicates  the  final  cause  of  the  leading  proposition, 
and  is  then  generally  (but  not  always)  preceded  by  um,for ;  as,  @r  t&at 
btefeSnilr,  Uttl  mil1  3U  \'d)aittt\,hcdid  this  only  in  order  (lit.  for)  to  injure 

me ;  Sftatt  lebt  ntd)t  urn  311  ejfcn,  febern  man  t£t  urn  311  leben,  one  does 

not  live  in  order  to  eat,  but  one  eats  in  order  to  live ;  XtC  2>ibel  lief?  man 
i&r,  ba?  £Jet3  3U  befjent,  the  bible  was  left  her  to  improve  her  heart.  When 
a  correlative  to  the  particle  311,  or  $enug,in  the  leading  proposition,  Utn 
with  the  infinitive  determines  the  degree  of  intensity  ;  as,  ^c^  kill  nidbt 
alt  yenil^,  Um  ba»  Jll  perjlcftctl,  /  am  not  old  enough  to  understand  this  ; 
@r  t|f  3U  flU^,  Um  ba5  3U  ylaubcn,  he  is  too  sensible  to  believe  that. 
2.)  As  in  English,  the  infinitive  is  often  used  independently  of  any  other 
word ;  as,  2>ie  2£>a&r|)ftt  311  fa^en,  tcb  ^attc  fcin  (Seib  bet  mtr,  to  tell  the 

truth,  I  had  no  money  with  me.  ^.)  English  hypothetical  infinitives  must 
be  expressed  in  German  by  if  Cnn  with  a  finite  verb  ;  as,  To  look  at  him, 
one  would  think,  tyc.,  wenn  man  t&n  anfiebf,  fcUte  man  benfen,  &c. 
4.)  The  English  as,  used  before  an  infinitive  as  the  correlative  of  so,  or 
such,  in  the  principal  proposition,  remains  untranslated  in  German  ;  as, 
Be  so  good  as  to  give  me  that  book,  feijn  (§ie  fO  gUtiy,  miv  ba$  2?lldb  JU 
yCben  ;  /  am  not  so  simple  as  to  believe  such  a  thing,  i&)  bin  nicfH  fO  ein= 
falttg,  fO  etttJa^  JU  glauben.  If  these  particles  (so,  and  such)  have  the 
verbal  emphasis,  implying  an  unusual  degree  of  intensity,  the  following 
infinitive  must  in  German  be  rendered  by  the  finite  verb  with  ba£;  as, 
She  was  so  enraged  (or,  in  such  a  rage}  as  to  be  unable  to  speak,  fie  irav 

fo  wtit&enb  (or,  in  etner  folc&en  2But&),  baf?  f?e  nicfn  fpreien  fonnte. 

Obs.  5.  We  conclude  with  the  following  remarks: — 1.)  When  the 
English  verbal  in  ing  is  used  as  a  substantive  (in  its  participial  or  adjec- 
tive character,  it  will  be  considered  in  the  next  Section),  it  is  mostly 
rendered  in  German  by  the  infinitive,  or  by  its  equivalent  (i.  e.  the  finite 
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verb  with  ba§),  if  the  infinitive  be  inadmissible  (see  Obs.  s)  ;  as,  The 
pleasure  of  seeing  you,  ba?  &tgltUg£D  &\t  Jll  fe(jeil;  Capable  of  doing 

it,  fa&ig  f3  ju  tfniM;  I  shall  not  fail  of  coming,  id)  ttH'rbe  ntcbt  ermans 
ydn  511  f  Pitt  men  (see  also  the  examples  of  the  2nd  Rule);  The  news  of 
the  peace  being  signed,  bio  dtucfrrifbt,  bap  bev  $riebc  untergetcfwt  fep  ; 

WA«z  fo  A«m/  o/"  //er  learning  Greek,  a  15  Cr  erf  lift  r,  ba§  fie  ©riccfnfcb 

lernte  ;  /ft*  rising  so  late  surprised  us,  ba£  er  fc  ft  at  aufjfcmb  befrembi'te 
UH5.  2.)  If  the  English  verbal  in  ing  be  preceded  by  a  preposition,  the 
corresponding  preposition  in  German  is  compounded  with  btl  (compare 
§  64,  Obs.  4);  as,  He  takes  pleasure  in  teasing  the  children,  er  fi'nbCt  $01*- 
Sniivjen  baran,biC  JttnbCt  JU  necfv'lt;  Dependupon  mybringing  the  money 

tomorrow,  rcvlaiKit  @tc  f?c&  barauf,  bap  icl?  mcrgcn  ba5  (Seib  bringe; 

She  felt  herself  offended  by  your  coming  so  late,  fie  fii&lte  fid)  bablivd)  h1' 
letbiyt,  bap  *&ie  fo  fpat  fameil.  3.)  As  in  English  and  other  languages, 
the  infinitive  in  German  governs  the  same  cases  as  its  verb;  as  may  be 
seen  from  several  of  the  above  examples.  However  when  it  is  used  sub- 
stantively  (§  91),  the  object  of  the  action  cannot  be  in  the  accusative, 
but  is  put  in  the  genitive;  as,  ba?  3$&(fl)  bC5  @ClbC5,  the  counting  of 
the  money  ;  ba5  (^Uften  bcr  &  tuber,  t^c  educating  of  children. 
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$.  133.  The  two  participles,  which  we  have  noticed  in  §§ 
92  and  93  as  concrete  adjectives,  are  employed  in  their 
participial  character  to  supply  the  place  of  the  verb  and  its 
connective,  in  clauses  beginning  with  a  relative,  or  with  one 
of  the  conjunctions  hibcni,  whilst  ;  al£,  as,  or  when  ;  fca, 
since  ;  arid  iVClin,  when  ;  as, 
2)er  (5ret  ?,  jittcrnb  cor  ^a'lte,  unb  ccn  fancier  erfrbopft,  erbavmte  un£, 

the  old  man  trembling  (*.  e.  who  trembled)  with  cold,  and  (who  was) 
exhausted  from  hunger,  excited  our  pity;  S)en  :£rief  UnterjetC^nenO 
fagte  er,  &c.,  signing  (i.  e.  whilst,  or  when,  he  signed)  the  letter,  he  said, 

$c.;  3?cm  Un$lUdf  fictrcffen,  cerjagt  fie;  aber  com  CSfUcf  angelaitelt, 

\\t  fie  U6evmtitt)iy,  (when)  afflicted  by  misfortune  she  is  desponding,  but 
(when)  smiled  upon  by  fortune  she  is  overbearing. 

Obs.  1.  This  construction,  so  extensively  employed  and  so  readily  used 
even  in  colloquial  language  in  English,  is  in  German  far  more  limited  ; 
being,  generally,  confined  rather  to  serious  and  elevated  language,  and 
entirely  inadmissible  in  some  particular  cases  where  in  English  it  is 
freely  used  ;  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  remarks. 

Respecting  the  use  of  this  construction  we  may  remark 
as  follows  :  — 
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1.)  The  participle  of  the  dependent  clause  must  refer  to  the  subject 
of  the  leading  verb. — See  the  above  examples.  However,  when  no 
ambiguity  can  arise,  it  is  used  sometimes  also  in  reference  to  the  ac- 
cusative of  the  leading  verb,  especially  in  poetry  :  9Jn  eurer  ©cite 
fecbtcnb  fief?  tch  fie  (Schiller),  I  left  her  fighting  at  your  side  (i.  e.  whilst 
she  was  fighting).  As  a  concrete  adjective,  however,  the  participle 
may,  of  course,  refer  to  any  substantive  ;  its  inflection  and  place  (be- 
fore its  substantive)  precluding  all  ambiguity  :  2Ba$  t$  bem  mir  brO; 

benben  Sttanne  wfagte,  gewa&re  i$  flerne  bem  befcfretben  bittenben 

(SDidnnC),  what  I  refused  to  the  man  threatening  me,  I  willingly  grant 
him  (when)  modestly  begging. 

2.)  The  subject  of  the  participle  is  always  understood,  as  in  the 
above  examples ;  and  therefore  the  nominative  absolute,  as  it  is  termed 
in  the  English  grammar,  is  inadmissible  in  German,  and  must  be  express- 
ed by  circumlocution.  Thus,  for  instance,  "  my  father  expecting  me, 
I  cannot  go  with  you,"  must  be  rendered  by  "as  my  father  expects  me, 
I  cannot,  &c.,"  2) a  mid)  mein  2?atcr  erwartet,  &c. 

3.)  The  auxiliary  verbs  are,  as  such,  never  used  in  the  present  partici- 
ple, that  is,  their  present  participle  is  never  joined — not  even  as  a  con- 
crete adjective  * — either  with  the  past  participle  (see  $  68,  Obs.  2),  or  with 
the  infinitive*  of  another  verb :  and  such  expressions  as,  "Having  finished 
my  letter,  I  copied  it,"  "  Being  presented  to  her,  he  said,"  &c.,  must  be 
rendered  by  a  conjunctional  clause  :  Sfoefcbem  id)  ttieinen  25rief  geenbtgt 

fmtte,  fdmeb  tdi  i&n  ab ;  ^ll?  er  i&r  oovgefMt  wtirbe,  fagte  er,  &c. 

4.)  If  a  relative  clause  is  restrictive,  pointing  out  an  individual,  class, 
or  species,  it  cannot  be  rendered  by  this  construction ;  as,  5)?enfcfoen, 

welc^e  ma^ig  leben  (or,  ma£tg  lebcnbe  ^cnfdjen,  but  not  STOetifcfoen 

ma§iy  lebenb),  finb  fe(tcn  fvanf,  people  living  moderately  are  rarely 
ill. 

Obs.  2.  The  present  participle  governs  the  same  case  as  the  verb  in 
the  active  sense;  as,  ^fym  ben  2?rtef  Ubergcbenb,  fagte  er,  &c.,  deliver- 
ing him  the  letter,  he  said,  8fc.  The  past  participle  cannot  be  used  in 
this  construction,  unless  the  verb  fepn,  to  6e,  be  understood  (compare 
§§  79  and  93),  and  therefore  with  transitive  verbs  it  can  be  used  so  in  a 
passive  sense  only,  and  construed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  verb  in  the 

passive  voice  (§  126):  2?on  bem  .9?ebner  bes  JfjocfoDerrat&S  ancjefragt, 

uert&etbtgte  er  fid),  &c.,  accused  by  the  orator  of  high  treason,  he  defended 
himself,  $c.  In  some  instances  the  past  participle  has  been  supposed  to 
have  an  active  import,  the  auxiliary  (jaben  being  understood ;  as, 


*  Such  expressions  as,  t>te  3$9tfy<l0otifcfj  fepn  fcUcnben  !Ifjor(;i'ttetT,  the  follies  in- 
tended to  pass  for  Pythagorean  (  Wielund},  are  uncommon. 
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ben  'JPoifon  jugefe&rt,  oerlafft  er  balb  ber  D?aber  ffcbere 

(having)  Aw  /oofo  directed  towards  the  clouds,  he  (Pegasus)  soon  forsakes 
the  safe  track  of  the  wheels  (Schiller').  But,  as  may  be  supposed  from 
the  English  translation,  such  instances  are  more  naturally  explained  by 
considering  the  participle  to  be  used  in  a  passive  sense,  as  an  adjective 
referring  to  the  accusative,  both  depending  on  the  omitted  verb 
fraben  in  the  character,  not  of  an  auxiliary,  but  of  a  principal  verb*. 
As  such,  indeed,  babett  is  also  frequently  omitted  before  substantives 
unconnected  with  any  participle  ;  for  instance,  in  the  following  pas- 

sage in  Goethe's  Faust  :  3'cb  cile  fort  t&r  ewtge$  £i$t  311  trtnfen, 
cor  mir  ben  Xag,  unb  Winter  mir  bie  9?a$t,  ben  £immel  U&er  mir,  unb 

linter  mir  bie  2S3etten,  /  hasten  on,  to  drink  his  (the  sun's)  eternal  light, 
(having)  the  day  before  me,  and  the  night  behind  me,  the  sky  above,  and  the 
waves  below,  me.  —  See  also  the  end  of  §  125. 

Obs.  3.  As  in  English,  the  past  participle,  like  the  absolute  infinitive 
($132,06*.  4),  is  often  used  independently  of  any  noun,  and  as  modifying, 
with  its  adjunct,  the  whole  proposition  ;  as,  ^Uge^eben  (or,  CjefeBt)  bdfj 

er  e£  wufste,  wie  fonnte  er  e$  uerbinbern  ?  granted  (or,  suppose)  that  he 
knew  it,  how  could  he  prevent  it  ?  SiejYn  gall  au^cnommen,  if!  nicfot* 

Jll  fcefUrcfcten,  this  case  excepted,  there  is  nothing  to  fear  ;  bteft'5  DOt'auS 
,  this  taken  as  granted;  llnter  Utt5  ^efagt,  between  ourselves; 

^  ge|?anben,  candidly  confessing;  f?reng  genommen,  taking  it 

strictly,  $c.  It  will  be  perceived  from  these  examples,  that  in  this  con- 
struction the  German  past  participle  is  used  in  an  active  sense,  and 
may  therefore  govern  an  accusative  ;  and  that  it  sometimes  answers  to 
the  English  participle  in  ing. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  WORDS  IN  A  SENTENCE. 

§  134«.  In  an  independent  sentence,  the  natural  or  logical 
order  of  words  is  as  follows  :  the  subject,  the  finite  verb, 
the  dative,  and  accusative  governed  by  the  verb  (if  however 
the  latter  be  a  personal  pronoun,  it  precedes  the  dative), 
the  adverb,  the  genitive,  and  last,  the  prepositional  phrases 
immediately  connected  with  the  verb  —  chiefly  such  as  note 
its  direction,  or  aim  ;  as, 
Gr  fcbrieb  i&r  etncn  2>rief,  or,  ttnen  25rief  an  Ire,  he  wrote  her  a  letter, 

or,  a  letter  to  her  ;  @ie  bcfctulbigte  tfW  ber  Xmilofl'gfeit,  she  accused  him 
of  'perfidy  ;  ^rfo  fcfcitftC  meilU'll  <§0&n  in  bte  @$llle,  7  sent  my  son  to 

*  Just  as  one  may  say,  "  He  had  a  dagger  concealed  under  his  cloak,"  where 
conci'aled  is  an  adjective,  and  not  the  component  part  of  a  past  tense.  Com- 
pare also  note  (f),  p.  ;J33. 
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school;  jjd)  Clllpfflfjl  ^IC  ifrttt,  /  recommended  you,  to  him ;  ( 
fid?  fdjf  CbC(  ^CyCll  nitCl),  /ie  behaved  very  nobly  towards  me. 


So  far  the  two  languages  agree  in  their  arrangement; 
but  in  the  position  of  the  predicate  or  of  words  belong- 
ing immediately  to  the  verb,  they  differ  widely.  In  Ger- 
man, such  words  are  placed  after  all  the  dependents  of  the 
verb ;  in  English,  before  them,  i.  e.  immediately  after  the 
finite  verb.  Even  the  order  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
predicate  is  reversed  in  the  two  languages — the  past  parti- 
ciples and  the  infinitive  of  the  compound  tenses  being,  in 
German,  preceded  by  the  component  parts  of  the  verb 
($  89),  or  by  adjectives  belonging  to  the  predicate,  whilst 
in  .English  they  are  followed  by  these  words.  (Compare 
$  89,  Obs.  3.)  We' subjoin  some  examples: — 

<5r  rctirbe  feineti  befren  $reunb  (jerau?  Acfebert  &aben  (not,  fwben  &<?» 

rauS  geffbett,  see  note  (*),p.  I6l),he  would  have  called  out  his  best  friend  ; 

@r  trirb  feinen  $minben  trcu  bleiben,  he  will  remain  faithful  to  his 
friends ;  3#  bin  biefc»  (§efcbflfte$  beinfl&e  miibe,  I  am  almost  tired  of 
this  business.  See  also  the  examples  at  p.  205,  seq. 

Obs.  1.  In  the  preceding  arrangement,  as  well  as  in  the  following 
rules,  it  is  supposed  that  each  part  of  the  proposition  has  its  current  or 
usual  relative  degree  of  emphasis.  But,  from  special  reasons,  a  word 
may  often  attract  some  particular  attention,  and  become  more  empha- 
tic than  usual ;  in  which  case,  generally,  inversions  take  place,  and 
words  are  removed  from  their  usual  position,  either  to  the  beginning  of 
the  sentence  (see  §  135),  or  more  towards  the  end  of  it.  Hence,  we 
frequently  find  in  such  cases  not  only  the  dative  after  the  accusative — 
as,  3ft  #ab  ben  .9vitt3  enbli*  fcinem  $ruber,  I  gave  the  ring  at  last  to 
his  brother — but  sometimes  even  words  depending  on  the  predicate,  or 
on  a  non-assertive  verb,  following  the  word  on  which  they  depend,  in 
order  to  attract  more  of  our  attention  ;  as,  @r  tjt  mit  i&t  uereilttfit 
buvcb  Uttfluflb5lic.be  2?unb^  (instead  of  the  more  common  order,  blltcb 
UnauflJD5IicbC  2)anbe  t? eteilligt),  he  is  united  to  her  by  indissoluble  ties; 

3cb  fann  nicfot  la'nger  fdweigen  311  fclc&en  iiner&bwn  ^iffVt&ateti,  / 

can  no  longer  be  silent  at  such  unheard-of  misdeeds.  See  also  the  third 
example  of  the  following  second  Rule. — A  prepositional  phrase  de- 
pendent on  an  adjective  very  frequently  follows  it;  as,  ©1C  t|i  Kbr  bbfc 
auf  &it,  she  is  very  angry  with  you ;  %ft  bitt  jUfvicbCtt  Illit 
/  am  satisfied  with  this  luork. 
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We  subjoin  a  few  rules  respecting  particular  parts  of  a 
sentence : 

1.  The  substantive  is  preceded,  as  in  English,  by  the  article  and  other 
definitives,  and  by  its  adjective,  in  the  order  noticed  in  §  89,  Obs.  3  ;  as, 
biefe  bvt't  fclj'dnen  £>aufcr,  jebes  mil  jWiinjig  t>ortvefflul;en  ^iwinern, 

these  three  beautiful  houses,  each  with  twenty  excellent  rooms ;  a  lie  IHlfCVC 

jjutcn  ^reun&c,  all  our  good  friends ;  bcr  evjre  fdbbne  iacj  biefcr  sZBocfce, 

the  first  fine  day  of  this  week;  etttf  g(tif$t  fral&e  ©tllll&e,  a  full  half 
hour.  The  position  of  felb|i,  WClcb,  Wa5  fiif  Cin,  fo,  fofdj,  dCnitg  and  all, 
has  been  noticed  in  $$  60,  65  and  66. 

2.  An  adjective  having  several  words  depending  on  it,  may,  contrary 
to  the  English  idiom,  still  follow  the  general  rule,  and,  preceded  by  its 
own  dependents,  take  its  place  before  the  substantive  it  qualifies  ;  as, 

Mcfcr  ungHkfttc&C,  eines  beffern  ®ct)ief  fal?  nnh'bige  ^ann,  this  unfor- 
tunate man,  worthy  of  a  better  fate  ;  eilt  fCC&S  $llfl  ticfcr,  llllb  jf&lt  ^U{? 
brcttcr  ©rabCll,  a  ditch  six  feet  deep,  and  ten  feet  wide*.  See  also  the 
examples  in  §  51,  Obs.  7.  Such  adjectives,  however,  thus  encumbered 
with  dependents  may  also  follow  their  substantives,  as  in  English  ;  and  we 

may  say,  Dicfcr  un$lUcf li$e  $)?iinn,  nriiv&ia  cine?  beiT^fn  <&d)icffal6  ;fetn 

(SrabCIl,  fecb6  ^U^  ticf,  Ultfr  je()n  -Jllp  bVCit.  As  in  English,  this  con- 
struction may  be  used  also  with  adjectives  unencumbered  by  depend- 
ents, when  there  are  several  belonging  to  the  same  substantive;  as,  Cin 
^idlllt,  yVP|?,  lYJib,  Unb  ^C(Cf)rt,  a  man,  great,  rich,  and  learned. 

Obs.  2.  Poets  sometimes  put  even  the  concrete  adjective  after  its 
substantive;  as,  @acie  iwir,  3J?ufe,  pom  ^ainnc  ^cul  uicigctranbtcn  (for, 

CCn  bctll  UiClyClvanbtCll  .IVannej,  fc//  me,  Muse,  of  the  man,  the  much-ex- 
perienced (man).  Another  poetical  licence  we  may  notice  here,  viz.  an 
interposition  of  words  between  the  genitive  and  the  noun  governing  it ; 

as,  2Bd?  fed  bcr  3n&alt  fepn  be?  ncuen  ^unbe??  (for,  g)?a^  fott  bcr 

3"n^a(t  bc5  neilCIt  $UnbC$  fcpn  ?)  w/ia/  »  /Ac?  substance  of  the  new  league 
to  be? (Schiller').  Other  unusual  transpositions  sometimes  occur  in  poetry. 


^  *  The  following  example  has  been  adduced  in  a  German  publication  as 
"hard:"  2)te|"et  uon  fetiu'n  Untmtyntun  treulo^  uerlajTene,  mit  bem  «£nii7e  feiner 
'Benvanbten  belabcne,  nu^  ben  ©ranjcn  feine^  9fetc()e^  nleu'f)  eincm  Uc6elt()atet  uer^ 
bannte,  unter  fretnbem  rautjem  Jpinimel  umf)erirrenE)e,  5iirft.  To  translate  this  and 
bimilar  instances,which,  it  must  be  allowed,  are  tiring  to  the  attention,the  learner 
must  first  take  the  definitive  (_liere,  biefet),  then  the  substantive  belonging  to 
it  (5utfO»  then  the  several  adjectives  with  their  respective  dependents  preceding 
them(uerlrtiTen  uon,...6elabeii  njtt,...uetbonnt  flu^,...unil>ertrrenb  unter);  the  literal 
translation  will  then  run  thus  :  This  prince,  perfidiously  forsaken  by  his  subjects, 
burdened  with  the  haired  (f  his  relatives,  banished  like  a  criminal  from  the  limits 
of  his  empire,  wandering  about  in  a  foreign,  ungenial,  climate.  It  would 
have  wanted  little  change  to  render  the  preceding  arrangement  more  cle.ar» 
— Compare  the  end  of  §  135. 
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which,  however,  generally,  will  be  easily  understood  by  the  English 
reader. 

3.  The  finite  verb,  as  has  already  been  explained,  is  thrown  to  the 
end- of  its  clause,  when  divested  of  assertion  (see  p.  207  and  §  108, 
Obs.  2),  i.  e.  when  depending  on  any  of  the  subordinative  conjunc- 
tions* (see  the  list  and  examples,  page  259 j,  or  on  a  relative  pronoun 
(see  the  examples  in  §  65),  or  on  a  relative  adverb  (see  §  65,  Obs.  5). 
This  is  the  case  also  in  all  indirect  questions, — that  is  to  say,  a  verb 
used  interrogatively,  depending  on  a  preceding  verb  or  noun,  is  thrown 
to  the  end,  being  devoid  of  assertion;  as,  tfVdge  tftn,  2Dattn  er  jjliviicf 
vVt'ommcn  ift?  unb,  2Barum  cr  nicbt  gefcbrieben  foai?  ask  him,  When  he 

returned?  and,  Why  he  did  not  write  ?  ©age  mir,  iTO  bu  bt'll  gatlgen 
Ubcr  tt>avft,  tell  me  where  you  ivere  during  all  the  winter  ;  bte 
C,  2Ber  ifrm  bJi>  gefaijt  &abC?  the  question,  Who  has  told  him  that? 
All  clauses  in  which  the  finite  verb  is  not  assertive,  may  be  denominated 
dependent  clauses.  With  respect  to  the  assertive  verb  or  the  finite  verb 
of  an  independent  sentence,  see  §  135,  Obs.  1. 

4.  The  infinitive  follows  its  dependents ;  and  if  the  infinitive  itself  is 
dependent,  it  generally  follows  the  word  on  which  it  depends  (see  the 
examples  in  §  132),  except  when  depending  on  one  of  those  verbs  that 
govern  the  infinitive  without  511  (see  the  first  rule  of  §  132),  in  which 
case  it  precedes  its  governing  verb,  if  the  latter  is  not  assertive,  L  e.  is 
itself  in  the  infinitive,  or  belongs  to  a  dependent  clause  ;  as,  3$  WCl'bc 

tvarten  million  (not,  miijfen  warren),  /  shall  be  obliged  to  wait ;  ^11$  cr 

micb  gO&en  liCfi,  when  he  allow td  me  to  go  \  though   in   the  equivalent 

sentences,  3"  cfc  irerbc  genot&igt  fepn  ju  warton ;  2(15  er  mir  erlaubte  gu 
gcbcn,  the  infinitive,  being  preceded  by  gu,  mostly  follows  its  governing 
verb.  The  same  order  is  observed  when  the  infinitive  stands  for  the  past 
participle:  $Bfnn  id)  i&n  fciitte  lander  wartcn  lafien,  if  I  had  allowed 

him  to  wait  longer.  See  also  the  examples  in  §  81,  Obs.  2.  We  may 
observe  on  this  occasion,  that  in  dependent  clauses  the  finite  verb  does 
not  follow  the  two  infinitives  just  noticed,  but  generally  precedes  the 
last,  or  both  of  them,  as  in  the  last  example. 

Ofo.  3.  When  the  infinitive,  or  a  clause  beginning  with  £M£,  or  a  re- 
lative clause,  depends  on  a  word  nearly  at  the  end  of  a  preceding  sen- 
tence, it  is  frequently  separated  from  its  governing  word  by  the  sentence 
being  finished  before  the  dependent  member  commences ;  as,  3Bcntt  ©if 

mir  ben  2iefe&l  Ae^eben  fmtten,  rffmen  ba$  $ferb  gu  fail  fen  (or,  ba£  id? 

3&nen  ba5  ^Jferb  failfen  foflte),  if  you  had  given  me  the  order  to  buy  (or, 

*  In  such  sentences  as,  G?r  fagtc,  bnfj,  wenn  til)  ifyn  cttiiielnbi-n  {jnttc,  er  gewi^ 
gcfotnmen  ttare,  he  said  that,  if  I  Iwd  invited  him,  he  would  certainly  have  come, 
the  learner  will  observe  that  the  second  clause  has  its  verb  (ware)  at  the  end, 
from  its  being  dependent  on  the  conjunction  bnfj. 
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that  I  should  buy}  you  the  horse;  £a  <5ie  bie  ©emalbe  JU  fC^H  ttHlttfcIien, 
bie  icft  in  3tflllfn  gefailft  babe,  as  j/tm  wuA  fo  see  the  pictures  which  I 
have  bought  in  Italy.  The  dependent  clauses  might  in  these  examples 
have  been  inserted  immediately  after  the  words  on  which  they  respec- 
tively depend  (2?efc&l  and  ©emalbe);  but  not  so  well  in  the  following, 
where  it  wanted  but  one  particle  (ein)  to  finish  the  principal  sentence, 
and  where  the  relative  clause  is  long:  3tft  pacfe  eben  bic  ©adtli'll  ein, 
bie  tcb  metncm  ;25ruber  biefe  2Becbe  mit  bem  @ilwaojen  fcfticfen  wiff,  / 

am  just  ])acking  up  the  things  ivhich  I  intend  sending  to  my  brother  this 
week  by  the  diligence. 

5,  Adverbs  must  precede,  as  in  English,  the  adverb  or  adjective 
which  they  modify;    as,  gewij?   nicfrt,  certainly  not ;  nicbt  $etvt(t,  not 
certain;  ganj   recftt,  quite  right;  ein  recftt  gUter  $)?aim,  a  very  good 
man;  (5r  tt?KJ  C?  tlicftt  Wieber  tblin,  he  will  not  do  it  again  ;  @r  \Q\\\  e$ 
roieber  nidH  ttmn,  he  again  will  not  do  it.     Several  adverbs,  however, 
mostly  of  a  restrictive,  or  adversative,  nature, — such  as,  nut',  or  blof?, 
only ;  \xft\\bM  *>  particularly  ;  weniyffcn?,  at  least  ;  erfl,  (it  is,  or,  was) 
but;    fringe jCtl,  on  the  other  hand;    fogav,  even;   and  some  others, 
— may  precede  or  follow  the  word  they  refer  to;  as,  niir  er,  or,  er 
nur,  he  only ;  erf?  geffew,  or,  geflem  erf?,  (it  was)  but  yesterday  (see 
also  the  examples,  p.   228).    9(flein,  only,  or  alone,  always  follows  the 
word  it  restricts:  9Itfe  flofoen,  er  attein  6lie[%  all  fled,  he  only  (or,  alone} 
remained.     As  a  conjunction,  it  is  at  the  beginning  of  its  clause;  though 
its  equivalent,  abet1,  may  be  placed  indiscriminately  at  the  beginning  or 
after  the  verb.     Thus,  in  the  first  example  of  $  109,  Obs.  3,  we  might 
equally  say,  (vr  (jat  nber  feint?  @rfa&rung,  or,  ^ber  er  frat,  &c. 

The  adverb  modifying  the  predicate  generally  precedes  it  immedi- 
ately if  the  latter  be  expressed  by  separate  words  (see  note  (f),  p. 
207),  otherwise  the  adverb  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  sentence;  as,  (?r 
bat  rneinen  25ruber  giitig  aufgenommen,  unb  ifw  aufn'rjt  freunbiicb 

bCbJJlbdt,  he  has  received  my  brother  kindly,  and  has  treated  him  uncom- 
monly friendly ;  3' eft  werbe  bcute  $lfrenb  nicftt  311  ^aufe  fepn,  I  shall  not  be 
at  home  this  evening;  ©iefcftrtet  bell  25ncf  ri\§\,  she  did  not  write  the  letter. 

6.  Prepositional  phrases  implying  the  direction,  or  the  object,  of  an 
action,  being  closely  connected  with  the  verb,  are  generally  preceded 
by  the  adverb  referring  to  the  verb;  as,  Cauf  gefdWUlb  auf  bie  $0|r, 
run  quickly  to  the  post-office;  @r  ttMVb  oft  baran  benfeil,  he  will  often 
think  of  it ;  2Bir  finb  fe()r  tim   fie  befilmmert,  we  are  much  concerned 
about  her.     Prepositional  phrases  denoting  the  scene,  time,  or  other 
circumstances,  are  less  fixed  in  their  relative  position;  which  is  much 
the  same  as  in  English.     They,  however,  generally  precede  the  objec- 
tive case,  if  the  latter  be  en  indefinite  object ;  otherwise  they  more 
frequently  follow  it.     Thus,  we  commonly  say,  3'cfc  fcctbe  in  jenem  Pflfcen 
ein  $aar  Ajanbfcfcnfce  gefauft,  Thought  a  pair  of  gloves  in  that  shop; 

2  H 
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and,  3$  Me  bte  £>anbf$u&e  (the  gloves)  in  jenem  £abcn  $efiiuft; 
Grr  &at  cor  brei  Xagen  einen  SJrief  er&aften,  At?  received  a  letter  three 
days  ago;  and,  @r  &at  jencn  2>ri?f  (that  letter)  t»or  brei  Xflflen  er&alton. 
Compare  Obs.  1. 

J  135.  The  inverted  order.  If  an  independent  sentence 
begin  with  any  other  part  than  its  subject,  the  latter  must 
be  placed  after  its  finite  verb*  (see,  however,  §108,  Obs.  2). 
This  inversion,  from  which  the  arrangement  is  called  the 
inverted  order  of  words,  does  not  however  affect  the  relative 
position  of  any  other  part  of  the  sentence,  which  remains 
just  the  same  as  in  the  natural  order  explained  in  the  pre- 
ceding section.  We  subjoin  some  examples  : 

i|r  Me  1)iana  ber  @pfrefer,  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesiam; 
unb(§0lb  frabe  id)  Itidbt,  Silver  and  gold  have  Inone  ;  J$euti'tt>ir& 
CV  CjCttHf?  llicbt  fcmmeit,  today  he  will  certainly  not  come  ;  Retell  fann 
ict)  nicfct,  pray  I  cannot;  9(llf  raufffotCt  bie  2Befle,  up  rushed  the  wave. 
Thus  also,  if  a  dependent  clause  begin  the  sentence  (see  p.  259) ;  as, 

2Benn  icb  Sett  fmtte,  wottte  icb  e^  t^un,  if  I  had  time  I  would  do  it.  See 
also  the  examples,  p.  260  J. 

Ofo.  1.  In  explanation  of  the  natural  as  well  as  of  the  inverted  order 
of  words,  we  must  observe  that  the  position  of  the  finite  verb  in  an  inde- 
pendent sentence,  is  unalterably  fixed,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions  noticed 
in  Obs.  4,  it  invariably  occupies  the  second  place  of  the  sentence.  But 
what  word  is  to  form  the  first  part,  is  entirely  optional,  depending  merely 
on  what  idea,  from  its  importance,  or  association,  comes  foremost  to  the 
mind  of  the  speaker.  Not  only  the  subject  therefore  may  begin  the  sen- 
tence (§  134),  but  also  any  part  dependent  on  the  verb,  as,  the  predicate, 
an  oblique  case,  an  adverb,  or  circumstance,  an  infinitive,  &c.,  or  even  a 
dependent  clause.  But  as  the  verb  must  fill  the  second  place,  suffering 
only  one  part  of  the  sentence  to  precede  it,  it  is  plain,  1.)  That  if  this  first 

*  So  deeply  is  this  transposition  rooted  in  the  genius  of  the  language,  that 
it  is  invariably  observed  even  by  the  most  illiterate  people.  It  is  also  worthy 
of  notice,  that  not  only  the  Dutch,  which  has  much  the  same  order  of  words 
as  the  German,  but  also  the  Scandinavian  languages,  which  differ  in  many  ma- 
terial points  from  the  German  in  the  order  of  words,  observe  the  same  transpo- 
sition of  the  nominative  when  it  doesnot  begin  the  sentence.  In  English,  too, 
it  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  especially  if  the  nominative  be  an  important  noun. 

f  The  particle  should  never  be  joined  with  the  verb  as  one  word  when  it 
precedes  it  by  inversion  ;  though  it  often  occurs  so  in  print. 

\  When  we  meet  with  sentences  beginning  with  nmin  in  which  no  inver- 
sion takes  place— as,  SQenn  irf>  ifyn  uerlieren  follte,  id)  fi>nme  (for  fonnte  id))  nit 
router  frof)  rcerben,  if  I  were  to  lose  him,  I  could  never  be  happy  again — we  may 
consider  the  clause  expressive  of  the  consequence  as  an  after-thought,  as  not 
having  been  plainly  conceived  in  the  mind  till  after  the  conditional  clause 
was  finished. 
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part  is  not  the  subject,  the  latter  must  be  put  after  the  verb,  and  such 
collocations  as,  "there  he  comes,"  "yesterday  we  met  him,"  "  with 
this  money  I  am  satisfied,"  in  which  the  verb  occupies  the  third  place, 
must,  in  German,  if  beginning  in  the  same  way,  run  thus :  "  there  comes 
he,"  "yesterday  met  we  him,"  "with  this  money  am  I  satisfied."  2.) 
That,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  natural  order,  the  subject  cannot  be 
followed  immediately  by  any  other  word  than  the  verb,  and  in  transla- 
ting such  expressions  as  "  we  often  thought  of  you,"  "  I  sometimes  go 
there,"  &c.,  the  adverbs  often  and  sometimes  must  be  placed  after  their 
respective  verbs. 

Obs.  2.  When  stating  in  the  foregoing  observation,  that  the  verb 
can  be  preceded  only  by  one  part  of  the  sentence,  we  mean  to  ex- 
clude merely  such  other  parts  as  stand  in  a  different  relation  to  the 
verb  from  that  preceding  it;  but  all  such  words  and  phrases  as  bear 
one  and  the  same  relation  to  the  verb,  and  as  can  therefore  be  con- 
nected by  a  pure  conjunction  (§  108),  may,  together  with  their  re- 
gimens, or  modifications,  be  considered  as  forming  but  one  part, 
and  may,  as  such,  precede  the  verb.  Thus,  we  may  say,  SJMnen  9?acfo- 
bar  unb  (or,  after  nicln)  feine  Mincer  &abe  id)  eingelaben,  my  neigh- 
bour and  (or,  but  not}  his  children,  I  have  invited  ;  %\\  eittcm  Xfcal  bet 

avmcn  £irtcn,  crfdw'it  mit  jebcm  iungen  ^afrr,  fo  balb  bie  ertren  Cerefcen 
fc&wirrten,  etn  5JtabofKn  tWdn  unb  wunberfrar,  in  a  valley  among  poor 

shepherds,  there  appeared  with  every  spring  (lit.  every  young  year),  as  -soon 
as  the  first  larks  chirped,  a  maiden  fair  and  wonderful  (Schiller.}  This 
sentence  consists  of  three  parts  besides  the  verb,  viz.  the  subject,  the  cir- 
cumstance of  place,  and  that  of  time:  each,  with  its  adjunct,  might  begin 
the  sentence  and  precede  the  verb;  but  whichsoever  this  may  be,  the  two 
others  must  stand  after  the  verb.  Thus,  if  the  sentence  had  begun  with 
the  description  of  time,  both  the  phrase  "with  every  new  year"  and  the 
subordinate  clause  "  as  soon,  &c,"  might  have  preceded  the  verb,  but 
none  of  the  other  words.  This  applies  also  to  dependent  clauses  be- 
ginning the  sentence  :  we  may,  for  instance,  say,  X>a  er  me  TUmofen 
Qtefrt,  ebfc&en  er  fe&r  reici)  tit,  fo  if?  er  nicfct  geadnet,  as  he  never  give* 

alms,  although  he  is  very  rich,  he  is  not  esteemed.  Here  the  second  clause 
modifies  the  first,  which,  thus  modified,  assigns  the  cause  of  the  principal 
verb — of  his  not  being  esteemed.  But  if  it  were  separately  modifying 
the  principal  verb,  implying,  that  he  is  not  esteemed  although  he  is 
rich,  it  would  form  a  separate  part  of  the  sentence,  and  the  principal 
verb  (t|t  er)  must  then  follow  immediately  after  the  first  clause.  Thus 

also  we  may  say,  Xa  id)  nicfrt*  311  t&iin  fcabe,  unb  ba*  ^Better  fo  fcfob'n  if?, 

fO  Will  id)  fpagierCIl  ye&en,  as  I  have  nothing  to  do,  and  the  weather  being 
go  fine,  I  will  take  a  walk ;  for  the  two  first  clauses  imply  both  the  same 
modification  (viz.  the  inducement)of  the  principal  verb.  But  we  could  not 
say,  as  in  English,  "Although  1  have  much  to  do,  yet  the  weather  being 
so  fine,  I  will  take  a  walk,"  for  the  two  clauses  modifying  the  verb  in 

2  H  2 
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different  ways  and  thus  forming  two  parts,  could  not  both  precede  it. 
We  should  therefore  say,  Dfrfcbon  id)  DtCl  $U  tfrlin  Ijabc,  fo  Will  icb 
bo$  fpagier.cn  ge&en,  ba  bas  better  fo  fcfcb'n  ijt.  (Compare  also  the 
examples  in  §  108,  Obs.  1.)  The  same  remarks  obtain  with  the  subject 
when  forming  the  first  part  of  the  sentence,  for  though  any  word  de- 
pending on  the  verb  could  not  be  inserted  between  the  subject  and  the 
verb  (see  the  end  of  Obs.  1),  yet  all  that  defines  the  former,— as,  a  rela- 
tive clause,  an  adjective  in  abstract  ($  50),  with  its  dependents,  or  an  ad- 
verb,—may;  as,i)er  SVann.ben  (Sic  fo  fe&r  6cwunbern,if!  mein  D?ad)bar, 

Hie  man  whom  you  admire  so  much y  is  my  neighbour;  ^)(Y  .Rdniy,  TON 

feinen  Xruppen  Derlaffen,  mu£te  fief)  fcincn  ^cinbcn  ercjeben,  the  Hng, 

deserted  by  his  troojis,  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  his  enemies.  We  must 
however  observe,  that  when  such  adjectives  precede  the  subject,  they 

create  an  in  version;  2ton  fcincn  Xruppen  cerlaffen,  mufjte  nd)  bertfenig, 

&c.;  probably,  because  in  the  latter  arrangement  it  refers  directly  to  the 
verb,  assigning  the  cause  of  the  surrender  (if  it  referred  immediately  to 
the  substantive  it  precedes,  it  must  be  inflected — see  $  50,  Obs..  1),  whilst 
in  the  former  order  it  refers  directly  to  the  substantive,  being  equivalent 

to,  bcr  JTdnio,,  ber  con  feinen  Xruppen  certaifen  war,  which  indicates  the 

cause  indirectly,  by  implication  only.— The  adverbs  niir,  only  ;  bcttta&e, 
almost ,  nearly  ;  fdion,  already,and  perhaps  a  few  others,  may  likewise  refer 
either  to  the  subject  or  to  its  verb;  in  the  former  case,  they  may  follower 
precede  the  noun  without  affecting  its  position ;  in  the  latter  case,  their 
natural  place  being  after  the  verb,  they  create  an  inversion  if  beginning 
the  sentence;  as,  9hir  or  (or,  cr  nur)  eerjte&Ct  Utt5  ntdH,  he  alone  does 
not  understand  us ;  25ctnabC  JCfW  9)iCnfd?en  finb  Crtrunfen,  nearly  ten 
people  were  drowned;  and,  9?ur  OCrjlcbCt  Cr  11115  t\id)t>the  only  thing  ist 

he  does  not  understand  us;  iScina&e  warcn  jc^>n  ^iCnfrljen  ertrunfen, 

ten  people  were  near  being  drowned.  See  also  the  examples  of  aud),  p. 
264;  those  of  fo(used  connectively),  p.  266;  and  j  108,065.2,  respecting 
the  influence  of  conjunctions  on  the  position  of  words.— In  conclusion, 
we  may  observe,  that  certain  adverbs  and  phrases,  such  as,  nun  !  or, 
gut!  well.'  ifafcrlidi)!  or,  in  bcr  X&at!  indeed.'  freilid) !  to  be  sure!  after; 
bincj^,  certainly,  &c.,  are  sometimes  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  sen- 
tence as  a  kind  of  interjectional  transition,  in  which  case  they  do  not 
affect  the  position  of  the  subject ;  as,  9?un  !  ttur  ttH'rbcn  fcfjdl,  well!  we 
shall  see  ;  2Ba&rltC&  !  Cr  6at  fcin  5Bort  gC^altCtU  indeed!  he  has  kept  his 

word;  IHtterbtny5(or,  e&ne  Swcifcl),  id?  fjattc  fc^weigen  fotten,  nodoubtt 

I  ought  to  have  been  silent. 

Obs.  3.  If  the  subject  of  the  verb  is,  from  its  importance,  to  be  made 
more  conspicuous,  it  is,  in  the  inverted  order,  placed  as  near  to  the  end 
as  can  be;  as,  3'n  cincm  fclc&en  Sturm  wirD  fidj  wo()l  ntemanb  ^inauj 

IPflyCH,  in  such  a  &torm,  I  dare  sayy  nobody  will  venture  out.  (See  also 
the  second  example  in  the  foregoing  Obs.}  Not  unfrequently  the  inde- 
finite C5  is  put  at  the  beginning  for  that  purpose  (see  $  88a  Obs,  4),  In 
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subordinate  clauses,  the  nominative  may  be  preceded  by  all  the  other 
members  of  the  clause  but  the  verb  with  its  component.  Thus,  the 
above  example  might  then  run  so:  £a  in  Ctncm  felC&Olt  (Stunt!  fief) 
trcM  niomanb  fjinau;?  wagon  ivirb. 

Obs.  4.  The  finite  verb  begins  the  sentence  in  all  the  cases  where 
it  is  done  in  English,  viz.:  1.)  In  interrogative  sentences  when  we 
ask  for  mere  affirmation  or  negation  of  the  sentence ;  as,  Jlann  Of  0? 
njdH  tfrlin,  Obor  Witt  er  ntefn?  can  he  not  do  it,  or  will  he  not*? 
2.)  In  the  imperative  mood  (see  §  131).  3.)  In  many  optative  sen- 
tences ;  as,  3)tOvjO  Of  imtnor  ylUCfltdi  foptt !  may  he  always  be  happy!  4.) 
When  the  conjunction  trcnn,z/,  is  omitted, — which  construction  is  more 
extensively  used  in  German  than  in  English  (see  p.  266).  To  which 
may  be  added  the  construction  with  bod),  implying  that  anything  is 
unusual,  or  not  in  accordance  with  what  has  just  been  stated;  ns,s£>anim 
feflte  id?  un^ufriobon  fopn  ?  frabo  id)  bocb  aflo$  YCA$  id)  frraiicbo !  why 
should  I  be  dissatisfied?  have  7  not  all  1  want!  See  also  Note  (f),  p.  232. 


From  the  preceding  account  of  the  German  order  of  words  it  will  be 
seen  that  its  chief  peculiarities  are,  1st,  that  the  assertive  verb  always 
occupies  the  second  place  of  its  sentence,  the  non-assertive,  the  last ; 
2ndly,  that  the  predicate  is  either  the  last  part  of  the  sentence,  or,  if 
the  finite  verb  is  not  assertive,  the  last  but  one;  and  lastly,  that  the 
adjective,  preceded  by  all  its  dependents,  may  be  put  before  its  substan- 
tive. This  tendency  of  making  the  dependent  parts  precede  their  prin- 
cipal, marshalling,  as  it  were,  words  and  phrases  according  to  their  rank 
and  office,  gives  to  a  long  sentence  great  unity  and  strength.  And  if  it 
cannot  be  denied  that,  from  the  facility  it  affords  of  inserting  phrase 
within  phrase  and  clause  within  clause,  some  writings  abound  with  long, 
involved,  and  intricate  sentences;  yet  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  that 
such  blemishes  are  to  be  ascribed  entirely  to  want  of,care,  skill,  or 
taste ;  and  are  seldom  found  in  the  writings  of  the  present  day,  at  least 
never  in  those  of  good  and  careful  writers.  To  these,  on  the  contrary, 
the  German  construction  affords  unusual  means  of  forming  clear  and 
well  turned  periods.  They  may,  by  some  inversion,  call  forth  attention 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  sentence,  sustain  and  increase  it  in  its  pro- 
gress by  closely  linked  and  well  arranged  members,  and  satisfy  it  only 
at  the  end  by  a  phrase,  or  a  single  word,  which  completes  the  full  mean- 
ing of  the  period,  and  throws  back  light  on  every  part  of  it.  In  familiar 
language,  the  members  of  a  sentence  are,  of  course,  less  closely  con- 
nected; the  first  frequently  containing  the  principal  import,  whilst  the 
others  follow  like  after-thoughts. 

*  In  such  questions  as,  2Qo  t|l  et?  where  is  he  ?  58en  meinen  @te?  it-horn  do 
i/mi  menu  ?  &c.,  the  transposition  of  the  nominative  may  be  explained  simply 
from  the  principle  of  inversion,  the  verb  occupying  its  usual  second  place. 
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APPENDIX. 
ON  VERSIFICATION. 


A  VERSE  consists  of  feet ;  a  foot,  of  two  or  three  syllables,  generally 
of  different  quantity.  We  have  therefore  to  consider,  1.)  the  quantity 
of  syllables;  2.)  the  nature  of  poetical,  or  rather,  metrical,  feet;  and 
lastly,  that  of  verses  with  their  pauses  (caesurae). 

Obs.  1.  Rhyme  being  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  English,  needs  no 
particular  notice.  It  is  moreover  a  mere  ornamental  addition  to  verse,  and 
consequently  not  indispensable.  Double  rhyme,  we  may  observe  in  passing, 

in  German  far  more  common  than  in  English.  Imperfect  rhymes,  oc- 
curring sometimes,  have  been  noticed  at  pages  13  and  16. 

I.  Metrical  quantity,  or  the  quantity  of  a  syllable  in  a  verse,  is  not 
regulated  by  the  length  of  time  required  for  its  utterance  (though  this 
has  often  some  influence  on  it ;  see  the  following  Rule  2,  and  Obs.  a, 
and  compare  §  21,  Rule  2),  but  chiefly  by  its  relative  emphasis,  i.  e.  by 
the  stress  or  remission  with  which  it  is  pronounced ;  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  rules  : — 

1.)  Emphatic  or  accented  syllables  (§  15,  seqq.)  are  long;  unempha- 
tic  or  unaccented  syllables  are  short;  as,  Vater,  heute,  Nachbar,  gliick- 
licher,  Geduld,  Planet,  Theater. 

2.)  Syllables  with  a  secondary  accent  ($21)  are  of  doubtful  or  common 
quantity, — that  is,  they  may  be  used  as  long  or  as  short,  according  to 
the  exigence  of  the  metre;  as,  KaTsernin,  BriiderschaTt,  E'lephant. — 
Respecting  compounds,  see  Rule  4. 

3.)  The  preceding  rules  apply  only  to  words  of  more  than  one  sylla- 
ble; the  quantity  of  monosyllables  is  regulated  by  the  same  law  as  the 
syllabic  accent  (§  15),  namely,  by  the  relative  importance  of  a  word 
arising  from  its  signification,  and  by  which  it  may  become  more  or  less 
emphatic  than  those  with  which  it  is  associated.  Accordingly,  substan- 
tives, adjectives,  and  verbs  of  one  syllable,  are  long;  also  particles  im- 
plying motion  (ab,  auf,  &c.;  as,  Berg  auf,  Himmel  an,  &c.).  On  the 
other  hand,  such  monosyllables  as  denote  merely  the  accidents  of  other 
words,  viz.  the  articles,  pronouns,  auxiliary  verbs,  prepositions,  conjunc- 
tions, and  all  other  particles,  but  those  just  mentioned,  are  of  common 
quantity. 

4.)  In  compounds,  every  component  part  is  said  to  retain  the  quantity 
which  it  has  as  a  separate  word  ;  as,  Vaterland  Schlupfwinkel,  iibge- 
brochen  Landsturm*.  The  particles  an,  auf,  aus,  &c.,  whether  consi- 

*  The  second  syllable  in  dissyllabic  compound  nouns  almost  invariably 
occurs  in  an  unemphatic  place,  and  may  indeed,  if  the  voice  is  not  retarded 
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dered  as  prepositions  or  adverbs  (§  107,  Obs.  1),  are  always  long  in 
composition  ;  as,  Ausland,  Nachmittag,  Vorstadt,  Mltblirger.  In  the 
compounds  noticed  in  §§  16,  17  and  18,  the  first  part  is,  however,  al- 
ways short,  if  a  monosyllable:  abschelilich  vortiber,  &c. 

Obs.  2.  As  in  English,  the  general  drift  of  the  movement  of  a  poem  not  only 
decides  the  quantity  of  doubtful  syllables,  but,  not  unfrequently,  changes  that 
of  syllables  of  fixed  quantity  ;  so  that  a  decidedly  short  syllable  in  an  emphatic 
place  must  be  somewhat  lengthened,  or  accented,  whilst  a  long  one  in  an  un- 
emphatic  place  must  be  hurried  over  without  any  stress.  Thus,  in  the  following 
iambic  verse,  &citnjt  bu  baS  Sanb,  iuo  bte  (Sitronen  frlufy'n,  the  verb  (fennft)  is  in 
an  unemphatic  place;  and  of  the  two  articles  (brtS  and  bie)  the  first  is  unem- 
phatic,  the  second  emphatic.  In  (fin  Sctnb  fontmjl  bu  juriicf,  fommfl  is  unem- 
phatic. Even  dissyllables  denoting  accidents  of  other  words  (see  Rule  3)  are 
sometimes  used  as  two  short  or  unemphatic  syllables.  Thus,  the  two  last 
words  in  9?ttter$niann  obet  &necf)t  form  an  anaprest  (ww~).  In  the  following 
iambic  feet,  on  the  other  hand,  ein  fti;>f)ltrf)e$  ©emutfy,  and  in  fnufcnbcm  (Dfllow, 
the  inflections  e3  and  em  are  in  emphatic  places,  and  receive  some  stress. 

II.  Metrical  feet.  A  foot  in  Poetry  is  nearly  the  same  that  n  bar  is 
in  Music:  it  shows  the  standard,  or  the  arrangement  of  short  and  long 
syllables  prevailing  through  the  verse. 

The  principal  feet  in  German  are  the  following  five;  of  which  two 
consist  of  two  syllables,  the  others  of  three: 

The  Trochee'":  langsam,  miithig,  teben. 

The  Iambus  w~  :  Geduld,  entfernt,  vorbei. 

The  Anapast  w    ~  :  in  Gefahr,  so  berlihmt,  Pdesie. 

The  Amphibrach  *J~'*  :  Vergniigen,  geduld/g,  verletzbar. 

Tlie  Dactyl  ~ww  :  Geistlicher,  Koniginn,  ehrbare. 

To  which  may  be  added  the  Spondee ;  as,  Stiirmschritt,  Feldschlacht, 
G5tt  sprach.  This  foot,  however,  never  occurs  but  as  a  substitute  for 
others,  chiefly  for  iambic,  trochaic,  or  dactylic  feet. 

06s.  S.  Most  of  the  present  writers  on  metre  adopt  duplicates  of  feet,  heavy 
or  slow  feet,  and  light  or  quick  ones,  according  as  the  voice  in  the  delivery  is 
retarded  by  long  vowels  or  many  consonants,  or  quickened  by  the  contrary. 
This,  however,  leads  to  no  practical  purpose ;  and  generally,  as  may  well  be 
supposed,  verses  are  made  up  of  feet  of  either  kind  ;  though  occasionally, 
when  the  subject  may  particularly  require  either  a  slow  or  a  quick  movement, 
one  or  the  other  kind  may  prevail  *;  as  may  be  seen  in  comparing  the  following 

by  too  many  consonants,  be  considered  as  of  doubtful  quantity  -especially  in 
compounds  of  common  occurrence, — such  as,  gufyrmiinn,  4?nui>tm<inn,  9?etd)$tag, 
(gonntag,  in  which  it  excites  little  more  of  our  attention  than  a  syllable  of  de- 
rivation.—Compare  §  19.  The  unqualified  rule  which  is  generally  given, 
that  subordination  in  importance  could  never  influence  the  usual  quantity  of  a 
word,  seems  somewhat  gratuitous. 

*  "  When  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to  throw, 
The  line,  too,  labours,  and  the  words  move  slow,"  &c. 
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trochaic  lines,  of  which  the  first  two  express  gloomy,  the  others,  joyous  feelings  : 

@d)»uenmitf)$uoU  unb  bumpfig  Ijdllt  ©dciute 
93om  fremoften  £ird)entf)Ui:ni  gratis  &c.—HUUy. 


Grin  !  rote  fo  rortrf)  unb  frol), 

50rtrf)  unb  ftol)  fiub  meine  ©innen!  &c.  —  Biirger, 

III.  Verse.  There  are  verses  of  various  extent,  from  one  foot  to 
eight,  or  from  two  to  seventeen  syllables.  Both  extremes,  however, 
are  uncommon.  Lines  of  one  foot,  but  only  as  portions  of  a  poem, 
sometimes  occur  : 


933ie  Oefrt,  3t(etne, 

2)ie  Xreue  ;  5Qte  jtre(»t  5Btobe, 

2)ie  9?eue  2)n$  £er$  in  tntr.—  ©probe, 

£ommt  tiad).  Goethe.  Jliefyet  imnier,  &c. 


There  are  some  entire  poems  in  verses  of  two  feet  ;  but  the  most 
common  extent  is,  in  rhymed  verse  from  three  to  five  feet,  and  in  blank 
verse  from  five  to  six.  As  in  English,  lines  of  various  proportion  occur 
frequently,  either  at  irregular,  or  (as  in  lyric  poems)  at  regular  intervals. 
Some  verses  have  a  short  syllable  more  than  the  usual  measure,  and 
are  then  called  redundant  or  hypermeter.  In  other  verses  the  last  foot 
of  a  line  may  want  a  short  syllable,  or  even  two,  if  a  dactyl  ;  which 
lines  may  be  called  incomplete. 

In  a  verse  of  five  or  six  feet,  the  voice,  from  the  mere  necessity  of 
taking  breath,  generally  makes  some  stop  or  pause  about  the  middle  of 
the  verse,  which  pause  is  called  the  ccesura,  or  the  principal  ccesura, 
there  being  often  others  besides.  It  can,  of  course,  take  place  only 
after  a  word  where  the  sense  either  requires  a  stop  (mostly  marked  by 
the  interpunctuation),  or,  at  least,  admits  of  it,  that  is,  between  two 
words  not  so  closely  united  in  sense  as  to  preclude  a  short  suspension 
of  the  voice.  It  is  considered  best  placed  within  the  third,  or  fourth 
foot.  Thus  in  the  following  verse  of  six  iambuses, 

2)<i$  9?ed)t  bc$  ^>:rrfcf)ei.^  |  it&'  id)  au6  jum  (rfjten  $J?iif, 
(The  right  of  the  rider  I  exercise  for  the  last  time,') 

the  reader  will  inconsciouslymake  a  short  pause  after  *kn'5d(Kr$  (;-"/!er)  ; 
which  pause  or  caesura  divides  the  third  foot,  and  with  it  the  whole  verse, 
into  two  parts:  and  as  the  movement  of  the  second  part  is  trochaic,  a 
variety  agreeable  to  the  ear  is  produced,  without  -exactly  interrupting 
the  measure,  which  is  still  preserved  from  the  general  drift  of  the  rhythm. 
A  caesura  between  two  feet  could  not  have  any  such  effect  *.  Indeed, 

*  A  verse  is  considered  the  more  perfect,  the  more  the  feet  and  the  words 
of  which  they  are  formed  are  at  variance  in  their  rhythmical  movement.  1  hus, 
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most  writers  on  metre  will  not  allow  such  a  pause  to  be  a  caesura, 
and  call  it  division  (^bfctWttt).     Compare  Obs.  4. 

Ob*.  4.  There  are  verses  which,  by  an  invariable  pause  in  the  middle  of  the 
line,  are  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  called  hemistichs  or  half-verses.  This 
pause,  bringing  strict  symmetry  into  the  verse,  and  forming  an  essential  pai  t 
of  its  structure,  is  called  by  some  the  lyrical  ccesura.  The  principal  verses  of 
this  construction  employed  in  German,  are  the  dactylic  Pentameter  (of  which 
we  speak  hereafter),  and  the  Alexandrine,  an  iambic  of  six  feet,  with  or  with- 
out an  additional  syllable.  The  cassura  of  this  verse  is  always  after  the  third 
foot  :  which  position  forms  one  of  its  chief  distinctions  from  other  six-footed 
iambics.  Compare  the  verse  last  quoted  with  the  following  Alexandrines  : 

211$  id)  ein  S3aum  nod)  tunr,  ||()i>rt'  id)  be$  DrpfyeuS  Sieber  ; 
$?un  id)  }ur  Saute  ronrb,||lprt  DrpfyeuS  mid)  jeijt  nneber. — Opiiz. 

\Ve  shall  treat  now  of  the  different  species  of  verse,  adding  a  few 
specimens  of  each. — According  as  verses  are  made  up  chiefly  of  tro- 
chees, iambuses,  anapaests,  amphibrachs,  or  dactyls,  they  are  calleJ 
Trochaic,  Iambic,  AnaptBsiic,  &c.  The  most  common  metres  are 
iambic  and  trochaic  ;  especially  the  former. 

1.  Trochaics  occur  mostly  in  lyric  poems,  in  lines  of  three,  four,  or 
five  feet;  verses  of  six  feet  occur  also  sometimes,  as  in  the  last  of  the 
subjoined  specimens  : 


@el)'t !  brt  1  ft£t  et  |  r.uf  bet  |  Sftntte, 

2Iufred)t  |  fttyt  er  |  brt  ; 
9fttt  betn  Slnjlanb,  ben  er  l)<me, 

211$  er'S*  2td)t  nod)  faf),&c. — Schiller. 


2te6e  benft  in  fufjen  Xcncn, 
2)enn  ©ebnnfen  frefy'n  ju  fern  ; 
9?ut  in  £onen  mag  fte  gern, 
2lUe$,n)a$fie  will,  oerfd)i>nen.  —  Tiectc. 


Sometimes  the  short  syllable  is  supplied  by  a  pause: 
£(ingt!  |  f(ingt!  |  flingt !  | 
©tngt,  D  |  5reunbe,  (  fmgt !—  Voss. 

A   dactyl   occurs    sometimes    for  a  trochee,  as    the  word 
(which  is  trisyllabic)  in  the  following  verse : 

Riaqt  if)t  ©listen !  ffagt  i^-;  ^JJZufen !  jammert,  nje-tnet ! 
2)et  cud)  tfjeurc  Stealing  be5  9tpoll  erfdjeinet 
9fie  in  curem  3!enipe(  tnel)t !  etc. 

2.  Iambics.    Here  are  a  few  specimens  of  lines  of  two  feet  each,  alter- 
nating with  redundant  lines  : 


in  this  verse,  2)er  £>n|ig  unb  |  bie  £aijfertnit,  each  foot  divides  a  word,  produ- 
cing a  movement  founded  merely  in  the  metre  of  the  verse,  different  from 
its  usual  reading  in  prose.  But  when  the  feet  consist  each  of  a  single  word, 
or  of  two  words  inseparable  in  sense  (such  as  the  article  and  its  noun,  the 
pronoun  and  its  verb,  &c.),  it  causes  a  sameness,  which  soon  tires  the  ear. 

*  For  er  bn$.     In  the  same  manner  we  find  sometimes  'nen  for  eiucn,  'rein 
for  Ijerein,  'mol  for  einmal. 
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l)erri(ici)  (eud)|tet  g.|)  ritynie  mir 

bte  |  9?fttur !  -))?ein  2)i>rfd)en  fyier ; 

5Qie  glanjt  bie  ©ontte,  £>emi  fd)on're  -Jlucn, 

bie  S^ir !  —  Goethe.  5(1$  rings  timber, 

2Me  931irfe  fd)nuen, 
23lii()'n  ntr<jenb$  mel)r.— Burger. 

Iambics  are  frequently  intermixed  with  anapaests,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  stanza,  in  which  the  syllables  between  bars  form 
anapaests : 

SGet  rei|tet  fo  Spat  |  burd)  $?ad)t  unb  9.13inb  ! 
Cf$  ift  ber  93ft  |tcr  mit  fei|nem  ivinb; 
(fr  l)at  ben  &nal>en  twofjl  |  in  bem  '21  rm, 
Gfr  fftfst  i()n  fid)(er,  er  fjalt  [  ifyn  warm. 

Iambics  of  five  feet,  often  with  a  redundant  syllable, are  used  both  in 
the  drama  and  in  the  stanza;  in  the  latter  with,  in  the  former  without 
rhyme.  In  both  compositions  iambics  of  six  feet  are  likewise  employed. 
Both  measures  are  often  used  in  didactic  poems,  tales,  and  fables.  Of 
the  Alexandrine  we  have  spoken  in  Obs.  4. 

3.  Anapcestics  are  rarely  found  pure,  being  most  generally  intermixed 
with  iambuses ;  and  so  much  so,  that  in  poems  of  anapaestic  measure 
many  iambic  lines  may  be  found  with  only  one  anapaest.     This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  in  Schiller.     In  the  following  verses,  for  instance, 
from  his  ballad  bCf  XflUCbtT, 

Unb  e$  1~Ba(|(et,  unb   fie|bet,  unb  6rftu]fet,  unb  jifd)t, 
2Stc  jyenn  SGafjftr  mit  5eu|er  ftd)  memjt; 
93i$  $um  £im|met  fpri^et  ber  batnlpfenbe  @tfd)t, 
Unb  5lut  |  auf  gfut  |  fid)  cl)!r  (fnlbe  brft'ngt. 

the  two  first  lines  consist  of  anapaests  only,  and  the  third  has  only 
one  iambus,  whilst  the  last  has  three  iambuses  and  only  one  anapaest. 
If  the  first  foot  is  an  iambus  and  the  rest  anapaests,  the  verse  maybe 
scanned  in  amphibrachs  ;  as  the  following  line  from  the  same  poem  : 

£inab  in  |  ben  flrubelnlben  £rid)tcr  |  gejogen,  instead  of  £ina(>  |  in  ben  (lru-| 
belnben,  &c. 

The  extent  of  anapaestic  verses  is  generally  from  two  to  four  feet. 

4.  Ampliibrachic  verse.     In  this  metre,  too,  we  have  poems  consisting 
of  lines  of  from  two  to  four  feet;  of  which  we  subjoin  afew  examples  : 

20ie  frlidft  mir  |  ber  «£>tmme( 

3m  ©riinen  |  fo  fyefyr, 

2)er  ©tabte  |  ©etvimmd 

3|lraufd)enb  j  unb  leer,  &c. — Matthisson. 


Sieber 

(Frtonen  unb  locfen  fd)on  jvicber 
5)ie  fr ol) (id) (Ten  ©tunben  in5  3«( 
&c.  —  Hngedorn. 


This  measure  is  frequently  used  in  comic  ballads ;  as,  for  instance,  in 
r  tfilijVr  unJ»  tcr  ^(bt,  by  Burger, 
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3d)  will  end)  er$a'()(en  ein  Oftafyrdjen  <jar  fcfynurrig, 
(F6  roar  'mnt  ein  ^ntfer,  bet  £at|Vr  roar  furrig  ; 
2lud)  roar  'mal  ein  Slfrt,  ein  gar  flatt(id)er  £err, 
9?ur  @d)abe  !  fetn  @d)afer  war  fliiger  al$  er,  £c. 

Some  of  Goethe's  ballads,  too,  are  in  this  metre. 

5.  Dactylics  vary  from  two  to  four  feet.  Generally,  the  last  foot  is 
incomplete,  consisting  merely  of  one  emphatic  syllable,  or  of  a  trochee, 
as  triple  rhyme  is  not  usual  :  though  sometimes  it  is  met  with  in  short 
dactylic  verses,  as  the  subjoined  second  example  shows  : 


25ter  (Flejmcnte 


23ilben  ba$  1  Sefren, 


tnit  bent  jttternben, 
oertntternben 
3roeifetn  yon  fyter '. 

bte  |  sBi'(t,  &c.— Schiller.  9?ur  bte  uerfcitnbete, 

(frotg  fcegri'tnbete 
5Gonne  fet)  bir!  &c. — Goethe. 

See  also  the  dactylics  of  four  feet,  at  page  360. 

6  The  dactylic  or  heroic  Hexameter.  This  verse,  adopted  from  ancient 
poetry  *,  consists,  as  its  name  indicates,  of  six  feet ;  the  fifth  of  which 
almost  invariably  is  a  dactyl,  the  sixth  either  a  trochee  or  a  spondee, 
and  the  others  are  generally  dactyls  intermixed  with  spondees;  for  which 
latter,  however,  trochees  are  often  substituted  in  German.  The  mea- 
sure of  this  verse  is  then  as  follows: 


The  caesura  is  not  unfreqircntly  within  the  fourth  foot,  joined  some- 
times with  one  in  the  second  ;  but  more  generally  it  falls  within  the 
third  foot,  either,  as  in  the  following  first  verse,  after  the  emphatic  syl- 
lable, or,  as  in  the  second,  after  the  first  unemphatic  syllable. 

£eil  bir  |  We^er  £olmer6!  II  efyrlnnirbiger  j  3RunD  beg  DlrafefS. 

9?enne  fie  |  ftlagelilitnme  ||  be$  |  Wad^alte  |  ifyrent  ©ellieeten. 
The  second  foot  of  the  second  line,  and  the  sixth  of  both  verses,  are 
trochees;  all  the  other  dissyllabic  feet  are  spondees.  —  This  verse  as  well 
as  the  next  (the  Pentameter)  are  never  used  with  rhyme. 

We  subjoin  the  beginning  of  the  translation  of  the  Odyssey  by  Voss. 

9fte(be  ben  3J?nnn  tnir  'COfufc,  ben  23kfgen>anbten,  ber  indfarf) 

Untgeim,  alS  £rojn,  bte  fyetligc  @tabt,  er  jerfl  :ret  ; 


*  We  need  not  notice  the  other  ancient  measures  which  have  been  imi- 
tated in  German,  as  they  occur  only  in  Odes  and  translations  of  little  import- 
ance. The  hexameter,  however,  and  with  it  the  pentameter,  has  been  much 
cultivated,  and  its  adoption  found  enthusiastic  admirers  in  its  time.  Of  the 
number  of  poems  in  this  measure,  Klopstock's  •OTefftrtS,  Goethe's  Hermann 
unb  £>imnl)ea,  and  Voss'  translation  of  Homer,  are  most  known.  A  short 
explanation  of  its  construction  may  therefore  be  acceptable  to  some  students. 
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5Sie(er  $J?enfd)en  ©tribte  gefefy'n,  unb  @itte  gefernt  fyrtt, 
2lud)  im  Weere  fo  met  fyenfrcinfenbe  Seiben  erbulbet, 
©rrefrenb  fiir  feine  @eele  ju?,te;rf)  unb  ber  $mtnbe  Suriirffunft. 
7.  The  dactylic  Pentameter.  This  verse  is,  by  an  invariable  pause  in  the 
middle,  divided  into  t^vo  hemistichs,  each  of  two  (dactylic)  feet  and  a 
half.  In  the  whole,  therefore,  the  verse  has  five  feet  (whence  its  name) ; 
yet  some  consider  it  as  consisting  of  six,  the  third  and  sixth  foot  (which 
have  only  one  long  syllable  each)  being  respectively  completed  by  the 
caesural  and  final  pauses.  The  place  of  dactyls  may  in  the  first  hemistich 
be  supplied  by  spondees  (or  trochees) ;  in  the  second,  this  substitution, 
though  occurring  sometimes,  is  considered  exceptionable.     The  mea- 
sure of  this  verse  is  then 


This  verse  occurs  only  in  alternity  with  the  hexameter,  which 
together  constitute  what  is  called  the  elegiac  verse.  It  is  however  em- 
ployed not  merely  in  elegy,  but  also  in  epigrammatic  and  sententious 
poetry,  of  which  latter  we  subjoin  a  few  examples  from  Schiller: 

Shelter  ifl  |  mil  ber  |  Sreunb,  ||  bod)  |  nud)  ben  |  5cinb  fnnn  id)  [  nii^en ; 
Setgt  nur  ber  |  Jrennb  ronS  id)  |  fttnn,  ||  lefyrt  mid)  ber  |  Jetnb  iun5  id)  |  foil. 

©tef)  !  uoll  £offnuni]  rertrnuft  bu  ber  (?rbe  ben  flolbencn  (gnmen, 

Unb  cnwflrteft  im  2eii)  ||  fr^fylid)  bte  feimenbe  @ant : 

$?ur  in  bte  5urd)e  ber  3eit  f*ebenf fl  bu  bid)  Zljciten  ju  flreuen. 

2)te  won  ber  ^"GeiiMjett  cjefn't  ||  (till  fiir  bie  Ghvigfeit  f  lii(/n. 


The  various  species  of  verse  have  each  some  characteristic  peculiarity  : 
dactylics,  for  instance,  are  light  and  sprightly ;  trochaics — especially 
when  interspersed  with  spondees — rather  steady  and  serious ;  anapse- 
staics  have  more  of  impetuosity;  whilst  the  movement  of  the  amphibrachic 
measure  is  sportive  and  undulating,  as  it  were.  By  these  peculiarities 
each  species  may,  more  or  less,  suit  particular  subjects ;  and  by  the 
selection  of  a  proper  measure  a  very  happy  effect  is  often  produced ; 
which  becomes  still  more  striking  when,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the 
metre  changes  with  the  subject  in  the  same  poem. 

Thus  Schiller,  in  his  poem,  bie  2£Urbe  ber  $rauen,  contrasts  in  alter- 
nate stanzas  the  character  and  manners  of  women  with  those  of  men  : 
the  former  he  describes  in  dactylics,  the  latter  in  trochaics ;  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  beginning  of  it: 

(?0ret  bte  3frfluen  !  @ie  fled)ten  unb  roefren 

•£>tmmtifd)e  5fofen  in£  irbifdje  Sefren, 

$led)ten  ber  Stefrc  fceflliicfenbeS  23nnb  ; 

Unb  in  ber  @ra,ie  jitcfyttgetn  @d)lcier, 

SJttifyren  fte  ivnd)fnm  bnS  eiwtii 

©djoncr  ©efi't^le  nut  fyetliger 
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(fiwg  <iu$  bet  SBnfytfyeit  @d)trtnfen 
@rf)rceift  be$  9ttrtnneS  n>i(be  tftnft, 
Unftrtt  treifeen  bie  ©ebanfen 
2Iuf  bem  3ttcet  bee  Seibenfcfyaft,  &c. 

Ramler,  in  describing  the  floating  of  Ino  in  the  sea,  very  judiciously 
uses  the  amphibrachic  measure  : 

5Qo  bin  id)  ?  £)  ^>imme(  t 
3d)  ntf)me  nod)  Se&en  ? 
D  28unbet  !  id)  nxille 
3m  S3fteete  !  mid)  Jjefcen 
2)ie  5BeUen  empor  ! 

Similar  to  the  effect  arising  from  the  adaptation  of  the  metre  to  the 
subject,  is  that  of  adapting  the  sound  of  the  verse  to  its  subject  by 
the  selection  of  words.  As  an  example,  we  may  quote  a  verse  from 
Schiller's  Oifb  con  bet  (S(OCfe,  referring  to  the  weighing  of  the  bell  out 

of  the  pit  :  — 

Steljet  !  iiefyet!  tyefrt  ! 

From  Burger,  especially,  many  examples  of  this  nature  might  be 
adduced,  if  we  could  make  room  for  them*. 

The  adaptation  of  sound  to  the  sense  is,  in  German,  often  connected 
with  alliteration  f.  Thus,  in  the  following  example,  all  the  words  of 
the  first  line  imply  and  imitate  sounds  : 

Stfpfe,  Soute,  lifpte  Itnbe, 
2Qte  burd)  2au6  bic  ^benbivtnbe  ; 
SSerfe  tmt  bem  @ptet  bet  £one 
9ftetne  ©iijse,  meine  @d)i!>ne, 
53on  bem  leifen  ©djuimmet  nuf. 

In  the  following  lines  by  Arndt  (with  which  we  conclude  this  subject) 
the  alliterated  words  fcebt,  &CC&  and  £immef,  most  likely  are  cognates  ; 
as  well  as  the  corresponding  English  words,  heave,  high,  and  Heaven  : 

£ebt  brtS  ^>erj  !  fje&t  bte  £anb  ! 
J&e6t  jle  ju  bet  £imme(  Wetfter  ! 
^e&t  fie  iu  bem  ®eiil  ber  OJeifler  ! 
J&ebt  fie  ^od)  uom  (Jtbenlanb  ! 


*  The  effect  of  the  well  known  verse  in  the  Odyssey  imitating  the  rolling 
down  of  the  stone  has  been  pretty  well  preserved  in  the  translation,  in  this 
hexameter  :  — 

£urtig  I)inaO  mit  ©epoftet  enttollte  ber  tiirfifcfye  *B?nrmor. 

f  This  will  be  found  very  natural  in  an  original  language,  of  which  the 

greater  part  of  words  is  derived  from  a  comparatively  small  number  of  primi- 

tives (see  p.  5).     Hence,  too,  there  is  a  great  number  of  phrases  in  German, 

the  words  of  which  are  connected  both  by  alliteration  and  sense  ;  as,  in 

i  unb  SBettet  ;  mit  2ei&  unb  £e6en  ;  fjoffen  unb  fjntten  ;  ftnnf  itnb  fiei,  &c. 

2  I 
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Note  to  page  46.  —  ^lil,  with. 

That  part  of  this  work  was  already  printed  off  when  I  perceived 
that  Dr.  Grimm,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  often  quoted  grammar, 
adduces  these  two  particles  as  two  distinct  roots,  stating  at  the  same 
time  that  with  does  not  exist  in  Gothic  and  German  ;  that  it  is  however 
the  primitive  of  rotter,  against.  He  seems  therefore  to  presume  their 
identity  to  be  out  of  the  question.  There  does  not  appear  any  ground 
however,  either  in  the  form  or  in  the  import  of  these  particles,  against 
the  supposition  of  their  being  identical.  With  respect  to  the  final  letters 
I  and  th,  Grimm  himself  introduces  the  Gothic  with,  the  Anglo-Saxon  mid, 
and  the  Dutch  met,  as  identical  with  the  German  mit.  The  interchange 
of  m  with  other  labials,  especially  with  w  and  v,  is  generally  known,  and 
wants  no  further  confirmation  here*.  I  will  however,  as  peculiarly 
analogous,  refer  to  the  Greek  pn*  being  in  the  ^Eolic  KITO..  With 
regard  to  the  import  of  these  particles,  the  preposition  with  is  in  En- 
glish equivalent  to  mil  ;  in  Anglo-Saxon  it  signifies  also  opposition,  like 
with  in  withstand,  and  like  the  German  ttibCf.  The  two  ideas  however 
are  more  closely  connected  than  may  at  first  appear.  Things  coming 
in  contact  may  easily  be  conceived  as  in  opposition  to  each  other. 
Even  the  German  mit  is  used  sometimes  in  the  latter  sense  ;  as,  mit 
Ctnem  fcd?ten,  to  fight  with  (i.  e.  against}  a  person.  Very  likely  there- 
fore the  verb  to  meet,  is  the  parent  both  of  mit  and  with\.  For  the 
same  reason  Scaliger's  derivation  of  the  Latin  contra  from  cum  (con  in 
composition),  seems  very  probable,  and  corroborates  the  above  remark. 


Note  to  page  46.  —  ^Clt,  tent. 

The  last  form  exists  also  in  Dutch  and  Low  German.  The  usual  de- 
rivation of  tent,  from  the  Latin  tentorium,  is  very  improbable  ;  as  the 
name  of  an  article  indispensable  in  primitive  ages  can,  in  an  original 
language,  hardly  be  otherwise  than  vernacular.  Adelung's  opinion, 
that  it  is  related  to  tentorium,  is  more  probable.  Very  likely  tent  is 
identical  with  tilt,  and  derived  from  the  verb  to  tilt,  as  tentorium  is  from 
the  Latin  verb  tendere.  Even  the  French  tente  is  most  likely  Teutonic; 
for  the  Latin  termination  orium  is  in  French  generally  changed  into 
oire,  as  repertoire,  auditoire,  consistoire,  fyc. 

*  In  Welsh,  m,  under  certain  circumstances,  is  regularly  changed  into  w. 
There  is  some  ground  for  supposing  that  in  the  Teutonic,  too,  w  may  in  the 
first  stage  of  the  language  have  been,  in  some  cases,  a  mere  modification  of  w. 

•(•  It  is  not  improbable  that  even  the  Gothic  -ga-witan  Old  German,  ti-witan 
(to  connect'),  as  well  as  the  English  In  wed,  and  ?/j«/f,  belong  to  the  same 
family. 
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Note  to  §  69. 

The  two  simple  tenses,  the  present  and  imperfect,  were  originally  the 
only  tenses  of  the  verb  j  the  present  being  used  also  (as  it  still  is  some- 
times— see  p.  328)  in  reference  to  future  time,  whilst  the  imperfect 
served  for  all  the  tenses  of  past  time.  The  compound  tenses,  imply- 
ing a  figurative  use  of  the  words  of  which  they  are  composed,  must, 
of  course,  be  of  a  later  origin.  And  indeed,  in  Ulphilas  (p.  1),  there 
is  no  indication  of  a  compound  past  tense;  all  the  past  tenses  of 
the  Greek  text  being  rendered  by  the  Gothic  imperfect ;  though  the 
future  is  sometimes  expressed  by  means  of  an  auxiliary  (compare  note 
(*),  p.  340).  The  first  appearance  of  a  compound  past  tense  in  German 
is,  according  to  Grimm,  found  in  a  record  of  the  eighth  century ;  but 
in  the  writings  of  the  ninth  century  such  tenses  are  already  in  full  use. 
The  auxiliaries  employed  were  nearly  the  same  as  are  still  in  use- 
namely,  foflltl,  shall,  for  the  future  (see  note  (*),  p.  328),  and  fcaben  and 
fVpn  for  past  tenses ;  the  former  with  transitive  verbs,  the  latter  with 
those  neuter  verbs  which  still  employ  it  (§  80).  In  the  oldest  German 
records,  another  verb  denoting  possession,  viz.  figan,  to  own,  was 
used  as  well  as  frafccn  ;  which  however  does  not  occur  in  later  re- 
cords (see  Grimms  Deut.  Gram.  vol.  iv.).  In  all  compound  tenses  the 
past  participle  was  originally  treated  as  an  adjective,  agreeing  in  gender, 
case,  and  number,  with  the  noun  to  which  it  referred,  i.  e.  with  the 
subject  of  the  action  when  combined  with  fcpfl,  and  with  the  object  or 
accusative  when  combined  with  (jabcn — as  in  some  instances  it  is  still 
in  French,  e.  g.  les  lettres  quefai  ecrites,  fyc. 

In  the  production  of  the  various  compound  tenses,  the  language,  it 
will  be  perceived,  simply  made  use  of  the  figure  of  Metonymy,  taking  in 
the  future  tense  the  cause  for  the  effect,  and  in  the  past  tenses  the  effect 
for  the  cause;  and  as  "  I  shall  write  a  letter,"  which  literally  denotes  the 
present  inducement  (obligation)  to  a  future  action,  is  employed  to  express 
that  future  action  itself,  so  "  I  have  written  a  letter,"  which  primarily 
implies  the  present  effect  of  a  past  action  (the  possession  of  a  letter 
written),  is  employed  to  denote  that  past  action  itself,  or  the  completion 
of  that  action  (compare  §  69).  The  same  remark  applies  to  neuter  verbs 
conjugated  with  feptt.  Indeed  with  most  of  these,  the  past  participle 
is  used  to  this  day  both  in  its  primary  and  figurative  sense,  expressing 
the  effect  or  the  present  state,  as  well  as  the  cause  or  the  previous 
action.  Thus,  £)ie  2?lume  ij?  certKlft,  may  denote  either  the  flower  w, 
or  has,  faded.  The  conjugation  of  neuter  verbs  with  ftflfrt? n  (§  80)  must 
have  originated  at  a  later  period,  when  the  primary  import  of  the 
combination  of  the  past  participle  with  fcafcen — i.  e.  that  of  possession — 
was  no  more  felt. 

Note  to  the  Irregular  Conjugation  (§83). 
This  conjugation,  which  observes  strict  analogies  (?ce  §  8fi),  must  not 
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be  considered  as  a  corruption  of  the  regular ;  it  is  only  the  older  and, 
most  likely,  the  primitive  conjugation.  For  the  producing  of  new 
forms  by  changing  the  vowel  merely,  is  so  simple,  that  nature  herself 
seems  to  have  taught  it  to  man  when  he  endeavoured  to  imitate  her 
sounds.  It  has  been  observed  by  Grimm  that  the  three  principal  vowels 
used  as  a  means  of  conjugation,  viz,  i,  a,  n  (sing,  sang,  sung),  are  also 
the  oldest  vowels  existing  in  Sanscrit.  The  priority  of  this  conjuga- 
tion may  be  supposed  also  from  the  fact,  that  most  of  the  verbs  follow- 
ing  it  denote  natural  functions  and  occupations,  and  must  therefore 
belong  to  the  very  first  words  of  language.  At  a  later  period,  when 
the  import  of  the  changes  of  vowels  was  no  more  felt,  this  form  of 
conjugation  became  obsolete ;  and  then,  to  denote  past  time  in  newly 
formed  verbs,  recourse  was  had  to  inflection,  or  rather  composition, — 
for  the  inflections  in  their  origin  most  likely  were  current  in  the  lan- 
guage as  separate  words.  This  later  form  is  now  called  the  regular 
conjugation,  having  been  followed  by  all  verbs  formed  since  its  adop- 
tion and  by  many  others  which  originally  followed  the  old  conju- 
gation ;  so  that  in  the  whole  they  form  now  such  a  majority  as  to  cause 
those  still  following  the  old  conjugation  to  be  considered  as  mere  ex- 
ceptions,— that  is,  as  irregular  verbs. — In  the  oldest  Teutonic  dialect — 
in  the  Gothic — both  these  forms  of  conjugations  existed;  together  with 
a  third  form,  comprehending  a  considerable  number  of  verbs.  In  this 
third  conjugation  the  past  tense  is  formed  by  reduplication,  as  in  Greek; 
as  fnltha  (I  fold],  faifalth  (I  folded).  The  imperfect  of  the  verb 
tfcun,  to  do  (tbat,  did\  is  supposed  by  Grimm  to  be  a  remainder  of  that 
Teutonic  reduplication. 


HIE   END. 


Printed  by  Richard  and  John  E.  Taylor,  Red  Lion  Court.  Fleet  Street. 
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